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PREFACE 


_, OURTEEN years have elapsed since the second 
A volume of my Literary History of Persia’, of which 
the present work is in fact, if not in name and form, a con- 
tinuation, was published. That the appearance of this 
continuation, which comprises the period between Sa‘di and 
Jami, and extends from the death of Hülágü the Mongol to 
the rise of the Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1265-1502), has been so 
long delayed is due to a variety of causes, at one of which, 
operative for five or six years (A.D. 1907-12), I have*hinted 
in the Preface (p. xx) to my Persian Revolution of 1905-9. 
While Persia was going through what repeatedly appeared 
to be her death-agony, it was difficult for anygne who loved 
her to turn his eyes for long from her present sufferings to | 
her past glories. Often, indeed, I almost abandoned all 
hope of continuing this work, and that I did at last take up, 
revise and complete what I had already begun to write was 
due above all else to the urgency and encouragement of my 
wife, and of one or two of my old friends and colleagues, 
amongst whom I would especially mention Dr T. W. Arnold 
and Mr Guy le Strange. ' 

The delay in the production of this volume has not, 
however, been altogether a matter for regret, since it has 
enabled me to make use of materials, both printed and 
manuscript, which would not have been available at an earlier 
date. In particular it has been my good fortune o acquire 


! Of these two volumes, published by Mr T. Fisher Unwin in the 
" Library of Literary History," the full titles are as follows: Á Literary 
History of Persia from the earliest times until Firdawst (pp. xvit 521), 
1902; and A Literary History of Persia from Firdawst to Sa'di 
(PP. xvi + 568), 1906. In the notes to this volume they are referred to 
as Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. i or vol. it. 
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two very fine collections of Persian and Arabic manu- 
scripts which have yielded me much valuable material, 
namely, at the beginning of 1917!, some sixty manuscripts 
(besides lithographed and printed books published in Persia) 
from the Library of the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler, 
and at the beginning of 1920 another forty or fifty manu- 
scripts of exceptional rarity and antiquity collected fn 
Persia and Mesopotamia by Hajji ‘Abdu’l-Majid Belshah. 
So many Persian works of first-class importance still remain 
unpublished and generally inaccessible save in a few of the 
great public libraries of Europe that the possession of a 
good private library is essential to the student of Persian 
literature who wishes to extend his researches into its less 
familiar by-paths. 

I regret in some ways that I have had to produce this 
volume independently of its two predecessors, and not in 
the same series. Several considerations, however, induced 
me to adopt this course, Of these the principal ones were 
that I desired to retain full rights as to granting permission 
for it to be quoted or translated, should such permission be 
sought; and that I wished to be able to reproduce the 
original Persian texts on which my translations were based, 
in the numerous cases where these were not accessible in 
printed or lithographed editions, in the proper character. 
For this reason it was necessary to entrust the printing of 
the book to a press Provided with suitable Oriental types, 
and no author whose work has been produced by the 
Cambridge University Press wil] fail to recognize how much 
he owes to the skill, care, taste and unfailing courtesy of all 
responsible for its management. 

I hope that none of my Persian friends will take ex- 


ception to the title which | have given to this volume, 


1 See my notice of this collection in the /. A. A.S. for October 1917, 
PP. 657-694, entitled ر7‎ Persian Manuscripts of the late Sir Alber? - 
Houtum-Schindler, K.C.I.E. 
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“A History of Persian Literature under Tartar? Dominion.” 
Í have known Persians whose patriotism has so far outrun 
their historical judgment as to seek to claim as compatriots 
not only Tímür but even Chingíz and Hülágü, those scourges 
of mankind, of whom the two last mentioned in particular did 
more to compass the ruin of Islamic civilization, especially 
in Persia, than any other human beings. When we read of 
the shocking devastation wrought by the Mongols through 
the length and breadth of Central and Western Asia, we 
are amazed not so much at what perished at their hands as 
at what survived their depredations, and it says much for 
the tenacity of the Persian character that it should have 
been so much less affected by these barbarians than most 
other peoples with whom they came in contact. The period 
covered by this volume begins with the high tide of Mongol 
ascendancy, and ends with the ebb of the succeeding tide 
of Türánian invasion inaugurated by Tímür. Politically, 
during its whole duration, Türán, represented *by Tartars, 
Turks and Turkmáns, lorded it over Írán, which, neverthe- 
less, continued to live its own intellectual, literary and artistic 
life, and even to some extent to civilize its invaders. It is 
my hope and purpose, should circumstances be favourable, 
to conclude my survey of this spiritual and intellectual life 
of Persia in one other volume, to be entitled *A History 
of Persian Literature in Modern Times," covering the last 
four hundred years, from the rise of the great Safawí 
dynasty, which restored the ancient boundaries and revived 
the national spirit of Persia, to the present day. 

There remains the pleasant duty of expressing my thanks 
to those of my friends and fellow-students who have most 
materially helped me in the preparation of this work. (Nearly 
all the proofs were carefully read by two Government of 


1 [ have yielded to the common usage in adopting this form instead 
of the more correct * Tatar." "The later and less accurate, though 
more familiar, form “Tartar” owes its origin, as indicated on pp. 6-7 
infra, to a popular etymology which would connect it with Tartarus. 
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India Research Students of exceptional learning, ability and 
industry, Muhammad Shafi‘, a member of my own College 
and now Professor of Arabic in the Panjáb University, and, 
on his departure, by Muhammad Iqbál, a young scholar of 
great promise. To both of these I owe many valuable 
emendations, corrections and suggestions. 

Of the twelve illustrations to this volume four (those 
facing pp. 8, 66, 74 and 96) have already appeared in the 
edition of the Ta'rékh-i-Jahán-gushá published in 1912 by 
the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust * (vol. xvi, 1, pp. Ixxxvii, 
147, 154 and 222), and are reproduced here by the kind 
permission of my fellow trustees. To my old friend Pro- 
fessor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, and 
to Messrs Macmillan, his publishers, I am indebted for 
permission to reproduce the photograph of the Tomb of 
Háfiz at Shíráz which originally appeared in his Persia, 
Past and Present (p. 332), and here appears facing p. 310. 
The facsinfile of Jámí's autograph facing p. 508 of this 
volume is reproduced from vol. iii (1886) of the Codlectzons 
Scientifiques de l'Institut des Langues Orientales. du 
Ministàre des Affaires Etrangères à St Pétersbourg: Manu- 
serits Persans, compiled with so much judgment by the late 
Baron Victor Rosen, to whose help and encouragement in 
the early days of my career I am deeply indebted. The 
six remaining illustrations, which are new, and, as I 
think will be generally admitted, of exceptional beauty 
and interest, were selected for me from manuscripts in 
the British Museum by my friends Mr A. G. Ellis and 
Mr Edward Edwards, to whose unfailing erudition and 
kindness I owe more than I can say. Three of them, the 
portraits of Sa'dí, Hafiz and Sháh-rukh, are from Add. 7468 
(ff. 19, 34 and 44 respectively), while the portraits of Húlágú 
and Timur are from Add. 18,803, f. 19, and Add. 18,801, 
f 23. The colophon of the peautifullyp written Qur án 
transcribed at Mawsil in A.H. 710 (A.D. 1310-11) for Uljáytü 
(Khudá-banda) and his two ministers Rashídu'd-Dín 


- 
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Fadlulláh and Sa'du'd-Dín is from the recently acquired 
Or. 49451. All these have been reproduced by Mr R. B. 
Fleming with his usual taste and skill. 

Lastly I am indebted to Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 
whose later devotion to Arabic has caused her services to 
Persian letters to be unduly forgotten, for permission to 
reprint in this volume some of her beautiful translations of 
the odes of Háfiz, together with her fine appreciation of his 
position as one of the great poets not only of his own age 
and country but of the world and of all time. 


EDWARD G. BROWNE. 
April 5, 1920. 
a 
1 See the first entry in the Descriptive List of the Arabic Manu- 
scripts acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum since 1894, by 
Mr A. G. Ellis and Mr Edward Edwards (London, 1912). 
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۰ 
p- 60, last line, read Matla“i's-Sadayn. * 
p. 110, l. 25, for speed read speech. 
p. 111, l. 23, for Majma‘u’sh-Shu‘ard read Majma‘wl-Fusahd. 


er 
P. 311, L 1r. The date given is evidently wrong, for Karím Khán 
reigned from A.H. 1163-1193 (A.D. 1750-1779). . 


| 
۱ 

| 

| 

| P- 398, ll. 28 and 51, for Báyazíd 7/7 read Báyazíd II. 


pp. 411, l. 16, and 412, 1. 26. One of the two dates (A.D. 1472 and 1474) 
| here given is wrong, but I do not know which. 
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CHAPTER I. 
e THE MONGOL iL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 


Although to the student every period in the history ot 

every nation is more or less interesting, or could be made 

* Great epochs in SO With sufficient knowledge, sym pithy and 
or, imagination, there are in the history Of most 
nection with peoples certain momentous epochs of *pheaval 
World-history — and reconstruction about which it behoresevery 
educated person to know something. Of such epads Persia, 
for geographical and ethnological reasons, has had her full 
share. A glance at the map will suffice to remind the reader 
that this ancient, civilized and homogeneous land, occupying 
the whole space between the Caspian Sea and tht Persian 
Gulf, forms, as it were, a bridge between Europe ard Asia 
Minor on the one hand and Central and Eastern Asia on 
the other, across which bridge from the earliest times have 
passed the invading hosts of the West or the Easton their 
respective paths of conquest. The chief moments:t which 
Persian history thus merges in World-history are asiollows : 

(1) The Persian invasion of Greece by the Achærmenian 
kings in the fifth century before Christ. 

HE (2) Alexanders invasion of Persi? on his 
seven of these way to India in the fourth century befor ‘Christ, 
gu resulting in the overthrow of the Achgemmenian 
dynasty and the extinction of Persia as a Great Power for 

five centuries and a half. 

(3) The restoration of the Persian Empire by tht House 
of Sásán in the third, and their often successful warswáth the 
Romans in the fourth and following centuries afte; Christ. 

(4) The Arab invasion pf the seventh centu after 
Christ, which formed part of that extraordinary religious” 
revival of a people hitherto accounted as naught, yleich in J 


r, 
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the course of a few years carried the standards of Islám 
from the heart of desert Arabia to Spain in the West and 
the Oxus and Indus in the East. 

(5) The Mongol or Tartar invasion of the thirteenth 
century, which profoundly affected the greater part of Asia 
and South-eastern Europe, and which may be truly described 
as one of the most dreadful calamities which ever befel the 
human race. 

(6) The second Tartar invasion of Tamerlane (7¢mér- 
i-Lang or “ Limping Timur”) in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. 

(7) The Turco-Persian Wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which gave Persia at that time so great an 
importance in the eyes of Europe as a potential check on 
Turkish ambitions, and caused her friendship to be so eagerly 
sought after by the chief Western nations. 

Of these seven great epochs in Persian history the fourth 
and fifth ere the most important and have had the greatest 
The Arab anû ANd most profound influence. In all points save 
Mongol inva- one, however, the Arab and Mongol invasions 
compared asd were utterly dissimilar. The Arabs came from. 
contrasted the South-west, the Tartars from the North 
east; the Arabs were inspired by a fiery religious enthusiasm, 
the Tartars by mere brutish lust of conquest, bloodshed and 
rapine; the Arabs brought a new civilization and order to 

replace those which they had destroyed, the Tartars brought: 
mere terror and devastation. In a word, the Tartars were, 
cunning, ruthless and bloodthirsty marauders, while the) 
Arabs were, as even their Spanish foes were fain to admit,’ 
[^ Knights...and gentlemen, albeit Moors." 

The one point of resemblance between the two was the 
scorn which their scanty equipment and insignificant ap- 
pearance aroused in their well-armed and richly-equipped 
antagonists before they had tasted of their quality.) This 
point is well brought out in that charming Arabic history 
the Kitébu’l-Fakhri, whose author wrote about A.D. 1300 
some fifty years after the Tartars had sacked Baghdad and 
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destroyed the Caliphate. After describing the Arab inva- 
sion of Persia and the merriment of the Peysian satraps 
and officers at the tattered scabbards, slender lances and 
small horses of the Arabs, he relates, @ propos of this, the 
account! given to him by one of those who “marched out 
to meet the Tartars on the Western side of Baghdad on the 
. occasfon of its supreme catastrophe in the year 656/1258," 
and tells how to meet one of their splendidly appointed 
champions in single combat there rode forth from the 
Mongol ranks *a man mounted on a horse resembling a 
donkey, having in his hand a spear like a spindle, and 
wearing neither uniform nor armour, so that all who saw 
him were moved to laughter.” “Yet ere the day was done,” 
he concludes, “ theirs was the victory, and they inflicted on 
us a great defaat, which was the Key of Evil, and after wtfich 
there befell us what befell us." 

Jt is almost impossible to exaggerate either the historical 
importance or the horror of this great irruption of barbarians 
EUN EÊ of Mongolia, Turkistán and Transoxiana in 
ter and lasting the first half of the thirteenth century. Amongst 
>> the. its results were the destruction of the Arabi | 

Caliphate and disruption of the Muhammadan 
Empire, the creation of the modern political divisions of; 
Western Asia, the driving into Asia Minor and subsequently 
into Europe of the Ottoman Turks, the stunting and bar- 
barizing of Russia, and indirectly the Renaissance.) As 
regards the terror universally inspired by the atrocious 
deeds of the Tartars, d'Ohsson in his admirable Zzsfezre 
des Mongols observes? that we should be tempted to charge 
the Oriental historians with exaggeration, were it not that 
their statements are entirely confirmed by the independent 
testimony of Western historians as to the precisely similar 
proceedings of the Tartars in South-eastern Europe, where 







1 For the full translation of this passage see Lit. Hist. of Persia, 
vol. i, pp. 197-8. 5 

2 Vol. i, p. vii: “On croirait que l'histoire a exagéré leurs atrocités, 
si les annales de tous les pays n'étaient d'accord sur ce point." 
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they ravaged not only Russia, Poland and Hungary, but 
penetrated tp Silesia, Moravia and Dalmatia, and at the 
fatal battle of Liegnitz (April 9, 1241) defeated an army 
of 30,000 Germans, Austrians, Hungarians and Poles com- 
-manded by Henry the Pious, Duke of Silesia. Already 
two years before this date the terror which they inspired 
even in Western Europe was so great that the contémpo- 
rary chronicler Matthew Paris, writing at St Albans, records 
under the year A.D. 1238 that for fear of the Mongols 
the fishermen of Gothland and Friesland dared not cross 
the North Sea to take part in the herring-fishing at Yar- 
mouth, and that consequently herrings were so cheap and 
abundant in England that year that forty or fifty were sold 
for a piece of silver, even at places far from the coast. In 
thé same year an envoy from the Isma‘flis ar Assassins of 
Alamút by the Caspian Sea came to France and England 
to crave help against those terrible foes by whom they 
were annihilated twenty years later. He met with little 
encouragement, however, for the Bishop of Winchester, 
having heard his appeal, replied: “ Let these dogs devour 
each other and be utterly wiped out, and then we shall see, 
founded on their ruins, the Universal Catholic Church, and 
then shall truly be one shepherd and one flock !” 
The accounts given by Ibnu'l-Athír, Yáqút and other 
contemporary Muhammadan historians of the Mongol in- 
vasion have been cited in part in a previous 
نورب‎ volume’ and need not be repeated here, but 
it is instructive to compare them with what 
Matthew Paris says about those terrible Tatars, who, for 
reasons which he indicates, through a popular etymology 
connecting them with the infernal regions, became known in 
Europe as “Tartars.” Under the year A.D. 1240 he writes 
of them as follows?: 


“That the joys of mortal man be not enduring, nor 
| Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 426 et segg. 


? Vol iv, pp. 76-78, cited in the Introductory Note to vol. iv of the 
Second Series of the Hakluyt Society’s publications (London, 1900). 
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worldly happiness long lasting without lamentations, in 
this same year a detestable nation of Satąn, to wit the 
countless army of Tartars, broke loose from its mountain- 
environed home, and, piercing the solid rocks (of the Cau- 
casus) poured forth like devils from the Tartarus, so that 
they are rightly called *“Tartars' or *Tartarians. Swarming 
like Socusts over the face of the earth, they have brought 
terrible devastation to the eastern parts (of Europe), laying 
thém waste with fire and carnage. After having passed 
through the land of the Saracens, they have razed cities, 
cut down forests, overthrown fortresses, pulled up vines, 
destroyed gardens, killed townspeople and peasants. If 


perchance they have spared any suppliants, they have forced | 


them, reduced to the lowest condition of slavery, to fight in 
the foremosteranks against their own neighbours. Those 
who have feigned to fight, or have hidden in the hope 
of escaping, have been followed up by the Tartars and 
butchered. If any have fought bravely for them and con- 
quered, they have got no thanks for reward ; and so they 
have misused their captives as they have their mares. For 
they are inhuman and beastly, rather monsters than men, 
thirsting for and drinking blood, tearing and devouring the 
flesh of dogs and men, dressed in ox-hides, armed with 
plates of iron, short and stout, thickset, strong, invincible, 
indefatigable, their backs unprotected, their breasts covered 
with armour; drinking with delight the pure blood of their 
flocks, with big, strong horses, which eat branches and even 
trees, and which they have to mount by the help of three 
steps on account of the shortness of their thighs. They are 
without human laws, know no comforts, are more ferocious 
than lions or bears, have boats made of ox-hides which ten 
or twelve of them own in common; they are able to swim 
or manage a boat, so that they can cross the largest and 
swiftest rivers without let or hindrance, drinking turbid and 
muddy water when blood fails them (as a beverage). They 
have one-edged swords an@ daggers, are wonderful archers, 
spare neither age, nor sex, nor condition. They know no 
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other language but their own, which no one else knows; 
for until now, there has been no access to them, nor did 
they go forth (from their own country); so that there could 
be no knowledge of their customs or persons through the 
common intercourse of men. They wander about with their 
flocks and their wives, who are taught to fight like men. 
And so they come with the swiftness of lightning te the 
confines of Christendom, ravaging and slaughtering, striking 
everyone with terror and incomparable horror. | It was for 
this that the Saracens sought to ally themselves with the 
Christians, hoping to be able to resist these monsters with 
their combined forces.” 

So far from such alliance taking place, however, it was 
not long before \the ecclesiastical and temporal rulers of 
1+. 2 Christendom conceived the idea af making use 
envoys to de. of the Tartars to crush Islám, and so end in 

ongol capita! — their favour once and for all the secular struggle 
of which the Crusades were the chief manifestation. Com- 
municatiorfs were opened up between Western Europe and 
the remote and inhospitable Tartar capital of Oaraqorum; 
letters and envoys began to pass to and fro; and devoted 
friars like John of Pian de Carpine and William of Rubruck 
did not shrink from braving the dangers and hardships of 
that long and dreary road, or the arrogance and exactions 
of the Mongols, in the discharge of the missions confided 
to them. The former, bearing a letter from the Pope dated 
March 9, 1245, returned to Lyons in the autumn of 1247 
after an absence of two years and a half, and delivered 
to the Pope the written answer of the Mongol Emperor 
Kuytk Khan. The latter accomplished his journey in the 
years 1253-5 and spent about eight months (January— 
August, 1254) at the camp and capital of Mangü Khán, 
by whom he was several times received in audience. Both 
have left narratives of their adventurous and arduous 
journeys which the Hakluyt Society has rendered حص‎ 
accessible to English readers', and of which that of Friar 


! Second Series, vol. iv, London, 1900, translated and edi 
W. W. Rockhill. 3 nd edited: by 
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Bátú, the grandson of Chingiz, holds his Court on the Volga 





From an old ms. of the 
fámi'wt- TawáríkA in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
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William of Rubruck especially is of engrossing interest 


and great value. | These give us a very vivid picture of 


the Tartar Court and its ceremonies, the splendour of the 
presents offered to the Emperor by the numerous envoys of 
foreign nations and subject peoples, the gluttonous eating 
and drinking which prevailed (and which, as we shall see, 
als characterized the Court of Tímúr 150 years later), and 
the extraordinary afflux of foreigners, amongst whom were 
included, besides almost every Asiatic nation, Russians, 
Georgians, Hungarians, Ruthenians and even Frenchmen. 
Some of these had spent ten, twenty, or even thirty years 
amongst the Mongols, were conversant with their language, 
and were able and willing to inform the missionaries “ most 
fully of all things" without much questioning, and to act 
as interpreters, The language question, as affecting the 
answer to the Pope's letter, presented, however, some diffi- 
culties. The Mongols enquired *whether there were any 
persons with the Lord Pope who understood the written 
languages of the Ruthenians, or Saracens, or Tartars," but 


Friar John advised that the letter should be written in 


Tartar and carefully translated and explained to them, so 
that they might make a Latin translation to take back 
with the original The Mongol Emperor wished to send 
envoys of his own to Europe in the company of Friar John, 
who, however, discountenanced this plan for five reasons, 
of which the first three were: (1) that he feared lest, seeing 
the wars and dissensions of the Christians, the Tartars miglit 
be further encouraged to attack them; (2) that they might 
act as spies; (3)that some harm might befall them in Europe 
"as our people are for the most part arrogant and hasty," 
and "it is the custom of the Tartars never to make peace 
with those who have killed their envoys till they have 
wreaked vengeance upon them.” So Friar John and his 


! M. Léon Cahun in his Z7nfroduction à l'Histoire de [ Asie, p. 353, 
n. 2 ad calc., puts forward the iggenious suggestion that the German 
Doimetsch is derived from the Turco-Mongol 7i/mdj, both words 
meaning “ Interpreter.” 


A Treo 
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companions came at last to Kieff on their homeward journey, 
and were there “congratulated as though they had risen 
from the dead, and so also throughout Russia, Poland and 
Bohemia.” 

The history of the diplomatic missions! which passed 
between Europe and Tartary in the thirteenth and four- 
EOE teenth centuries has been admirably illustr&ted 
lations of the by Abel-Rémusat in his two classical Mémoires 
Mongols with = sy Jes Rélations politiques des Princes Chrétiens, 

et particuliérement les Rots de France, avec les 
Empereurs Mongols. Fac-similes are here given, with 
printed texts and in some cases Latin or French trans- 
lations, of nine Mongo! letters conveyed by different envoys 
at different periods to the French Court. The originals of : 
thes®, measuring in some cases more than six feet in length, 
may still be seen in the Archives in Paris.) The arrogance 
of their tone is very noticeable; still more so the occurrence 
in the Latin version of a letter to the Pope from Bachú 
Nüyán of a very ominous and characteristic phrase which is 
also noticed by the contemporary Persian historian Juwayní. 
“Si vultis super terram vestram, aquam et patrimonium 
sedere," runs the letter, “oportet ut, tu Papa, in propriá 
personá ad nos venias, et ad eum qui faciem totius terrae 
continet accedas. Et si tu prz:ceptum Dei stabile et illius 
qui faciem totius terrae continet non audieris, z//ud nos 
nescimus Deus scit?” So Juwayní says? that, unlike other 
great rulers and conquerors, they never indulged in violent 
and wordy threats when demanding submission or sur- 
render, but “as their utmost warning used to write but this 
much: ‘ZF they do not submit and obey, what do we know 
[what may happen]? the Eternal God knows'!" Asto what 
would inevitably happen if the Tartars were resisted (and 


! Published in the Mémoires de I Académie Royale des Inscriptions 
et Belles- Lettres in 1821 and 1822, vol. vi, p. 396 and vol. vii, p. 335. 

? See pp. 421-2 of the second merpoir mentioned above. 

? Tu'ríEh-i- Jahán-gushá (* E.]. W. Gibb Memorial" Series, vol. xvi, 
1, 1912) Part 1, p. 18, Í. 11. 
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often even if they were not resisted) men were not long 
left in doubt. “Wherever there was a king, or local ruler, 
or city warden who ventured to oppose, him they annihi- 
lated, together with his family and his clan, kinsmen and 
strangers alike, to such a degree that, without exaggera- 
tion, not a hundred persons were left where there had been 
a Hundred thousand. The proof of this assertion is the ac- 
count of the happenings in the various towns, each of which 
has been duly recorded in its proper time and place!." 
Whether any such letters exist in the records of this 
country Í do not know, but in 1307, shortly after the 
death of Edward I (to whom they had been accredited), 
two Mongol ambassadors, whose names are given as 
ares Mamlakh and Tümán?*, came to Northampton 
visit Edward 11. *and carried back with them an answer from 
M agi Edward II written in Latin and dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1307. . The principal object of this 
and previous missions was to effect an alliagce between 
the Mongols and the. European nations against the Mu- 
hammadans, especially the Egyptians. To attain this end 
the wily Mongols constantly represented themselves as dis- 
posed to embrace the Christian religion, a deceitful pretence 
which the more readily succeeded because of the belief pre- 
valent in Europe that there existed somewhere in Central or 
Eastern Asia a great Christian emperor called 
“Prester John,” generally identified with Ung 
Khan the ruler of the Karíts (or Kerá'its), a people akin 
to the Mongols, with whom at the beginning of his career 
Chingiz Khan stood in close relations, and who had been 
converted to Christianity by Nestorian missionaries*. But 
as a matter of fact Islam had been the official religion of 


'! Prester John” 


! Juwayní, op. cit., p. 17. 

۶ Called elsewhere “ Thomas Ildaci * or “ Iouldoutchi * (Yoldúchí). 

3 This identification is explicitly made by Abu'l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus 
(Beyrout ed. of 1890, p. 394). See also d’Ohsson’s Hist. des Mongols, 
vol. i, pp. 48-9 and 52-3 with the footnotes. Ung or Ong Khán was 
converted by popular etymology into FokAnan = Jokan. 
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the Mongol rulers of Persia for at least ten- years before 
the above-mentioned ambassadors obtained audience of 
Edward 1I. 

The contemporary Oriental histories of the Mongols 
are singularly full and good', and include in Arabic Ibnu 
nun. l-Athírs great chronicle, which comes down 
abundance of tO the year 628/1231; Shihábu'd-Dín 5 
Me سس‎ very full biography of his master Jalálu'd-Dín 

Mankobirní, the gallant Prince of Khwárazm 
who maintained so heroic and protracted a struggle against 
the destroyers of his house and his empire; the Christian 
Abul-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus, whose Arabic history (for he 
wrote a fuller chronicle in Syriac) comes down to 683/1284, 
two years before his death; and Yáqüt the geographer, most 
of which have been discussed and quoted ima previous 
` volume. Of the three chief Persian sources, the 7a'r££A-;- 
Jahán-gushá of Juwayní, the Ta'ríkk-i- Wassáf, and the 
Jamtut-Taydrtkh, a good deal will be said in the next 
chapter, but one may be permitted to express regret that 
the last-mentioned history, one of the most original, ex- 
tensive and valuable existing in the Persian language, still 
remains for the most part unpublished and almost inac- 
cessible*. 

Of the three best-known European histories of the 
Mongols, and of the point of view represented by each, 
European his- | SOMething must needs be said here. First there 
tories of the is Baron d'Ohsson's admirable Æ istoire des Mon- 
zen gols, depuis Tchinguizs Khan jusqu'à Timour Bey 
(G) dobs — ow Tamerlan?, a monument of clear exposition 
based on profound research. While recognizing, as every 


! They are admirably enumerated and described by d'Ohsson, of. 
cit., vol. 1, pp. x-Ixvi. 

* I have discussed the materials available for a complete text of this 
important work in an article published in the J. R. A. S. for 1908, vol. xl, 
pp. 17-37, entitled Suggestions for a æmpþlete edition of the Jámi*u't- 
Tawarikh of Rashidu'd-Din Fadlu'liah. 

* Published in four volumes at the Hague and Amsterdam, 18 34-5. 
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student of the subject must recognize, the immense im- 
portance and far-reaching effects of the Mongol conquests, 
he finds this people utterly detestable: “their government," 
he says, “was the triumph of depravity: all that was noble 
and honourable was abased; while the most corrupt per- 
sons, taking service under these ferocious masters, obtained, 
as the price of their vile devotion, wealth, honours, and the 
power to oppress their countrymen. The history of the 
Mongols, stamped by their savagery, presents therefore 
only hideous pictures; but, closely connected as it is to 
that of several empires, it is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the great events of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries!" 

Next in point of time is Sir Henry Howorth's great 
History of* the Mongols in four large volumes* His 
Me view of the Tartars differs somewhat from 
Howath ^"  d'Ohsson's, for he sees in them “one of those 

hardy, brawny races, cradled amidst want and 
hard circumstances, in whose blood there is a good mix- 
ture of iron, which are sent periodically to destroy the 
luxurious and the wealthy, to lay in ashes the arts and 
culture which only grow under the shelter of wealth and 
easy circumstances, and to convert into a desert the para- 
dise which man has painfully cultivated. Like the pestilence 
and the famine the Mongols were essentially an engine of 
destruction; and if it be a painful, harassing story to read, 
it is nevertheless a necessary one if we are to understand 
the great course of human progress?” After enumerating 
other luxurious and civilized peoples who have been simi- 
larly renovated by the like drastic methods, he asserts 
that this “was so to a large extent, with the victims of the 
Mongol arms; their prosperity was hollow and pretentious, 


! Op. laud., vol. i, pp. vii-viii. 

? Published in London 1876-1888 and divided into three parts, of 
which part 2 forms vols. ii agd iii. Part 3 (vol iv) deals with the 
Mongols of Persia. 

3 Op. laud., part 1, p. x. 
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their grandeur very largely but outward glitter, and the 
diseased body-needed a sharp remedy; the apoplexy that 
was impending could probably only be staved off by much 
blood-letting, the demoralized cities must be sown with 
salt and their inhabitants inoculated with fresh streams of 
vigorous, blood from the uncontaminated desert?” With 
more justice he insists on the wonderful bringing together 
of the most remote peoples of the East and West which 
was the most important constructive effect of the Mongol 
conquest, and concludes: *I have no doubt myself...that 
the art of printing, the mariner's compass, firearms, and 
a great many details of social life, were not discovered in 
Europe, but imported by means of Mongol influence from 
the furthest East." 

The third book which demands notice, chieflf on account 
of its influence in Turkey in generating the Ye TZránm, 
or Pan-Turanian movement, of which it is not 
yet possible exactly to appraise the political 
importance, is M. Léon Cahun's /ntroduction a l'Histoire 
de l'Asie: Turcs et Mongols, des Origines à 14085*. This 
writer goes very much further than Howorth in his admi- 
ration of the Mongols and the various kindred Turkish 
peoples who formed the bulk of their following. A note 
of admiration characterizes his description of their military 
virtues*, their "culte du drapeau, la glorification du nom 
turc, puis mongol, le chauvinisme*"; their political com- 
binations against the Sásánian Persians*, and later against 
the Islamic influences of which Persia was the centre ; their 
courage, hardihood, discipline, hospitality, lack of religious 
fanaticism, and firm administration. This book, though 
diffuse, is suggestive, and is in any case worth reading 
because of its influence on certain chauvinistic circles in 
Turkey, as is a historical romance about the Mongols by 


(3) Léon Cahun 


! Of. laud., p. 11. e ? Paris, 1896. 
3 Op. laud., p. ix. ٩ Ibid., p. 79. 
5 Ibid, pp. 111-118. 
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CH.1) THE “PAN-TURANIAN” MOVEMENT I5 
the, same author, translated into English under the title of 


The Veni The Blue Banner. Of the Vei Túrán movement 
T: sa . I have spoken briefly elsewhere!, and this is 
nian” Move. ^ hardly the place to discuss it more fully, though 
— it has perhaps a greater significance than I was 


at that time disposed to think. On the literary side it 
aim$ at preferring Turkish to Arabic and Persian words, 
idioms and vehicles of expression, and at combating Arabic 
and Persian influences and traditions; while on the political 
side it dreams of amalgamating in one State all the Turkish 
and kindred peoples west and east of the Caspian Sea (in- 
cluding the Mongols on the one hand and the Bulgarians 
on the other), and of creating a great Turkish or Turanian 
Empire more or less coextensive with that of Chingíz Khán. 
The ideas o$ this school were chiefly embodied in a fort- 
nightly publication entitled Zur Yurdu (thé “Turkish 
Hearth ”) inaugurated in December, 1911. 

It is not, however, with the Mongol Empiregas a whole, 
but with Persia under Mongol dominion that we are here 
State of Persia. Chiefly concerned, nor is it necessary to record 
under the Mon. in detail the history of the Mongol //-kkdus who 
7 succeeded Húlágú, which can be read in full in 
the pages of d'Ohsson and Howorth. Corisidering what 
Persia suffered at the hands of the T ars, it is wonderful 
how much good literature was produced during this period) 
Relative immu. Generally speaking the South of Persia, lying 
ny of South ^ apart from the main track of conquest to the 

pes West, suffered much less than the North, West 
and Centre. Isfahán suffered a massacre in which one 
famous poet at least perished f but Shíráz, owing to the 
timely and prudent submission of its ruler, escaped almost 
scatheless, à fact to which Sa'dí ingeniously alludes in the 


' The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, p- xxxix. An interesting 
article on this subject, written, bunderstand, by Mr Arnold Toynbee, 
also appeared in the Times for Jan. 3, 5 and 7, 1918. 

* See Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp- 541-2. 
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| 5 نه روئین چو دیوار‎ Lj ie qoe ترا‎ 
ےپ‎ 
a 91س رر‎ by means of a Wall of brass and stone, siazrowed the 
road of Gog from the world : ۳ 
Thy barrier to the Gog of Paganism.is of gold, not of brass like 
the Wall of Alexander." 


” 


“By the ‘Gog of Paganism,” says the commentator, 
* Chingíz Khan is meant. The King-Atábek made peace 
with him by money, so that the Musulmáns of Shíráz were 
saved from the hands of his tyranny. The author ascribes 
pre-eminence to his patron because, says hé, ‘Alexander 
barred Gog’s advance with a brazen barrier, but thou didst 

check the advance of the Gog of Paganism with gold.’” 
Twenty-five years before Sa‘di wrote this, Shamsu’d-Din 
y. Muhammad ibn Qays of Ray, flying before the first fury of 
»" the Tartar irruption, had found at Shíráz a haven of refuge 
wherein to complete his interrupted work on the Ars Poetica 
and prosody of Persia*; and the life of Shiraz seems to have 
gone on fairly tranquilly and suffered relatively little dis- 

turbance during those stormy days. 

Another point to be noted is that, while all learning 
suffered from the wholesale massacres of scholars and des- 
‘Why certain  Struction of mosques, libraries, and other pious 
ا‎ foundations, some branches of learning suffered 
suffered less much less than others. For theology and philo- 
than others sophy, for example, the pagan Mongols naturally 
cared little; but they attached considerable importance to 
medicine, botany, astronomy and other natural sciences, 


! See Graf's edition, last line on p. 22 and first line on p. 23. The 
Bústán was written in 665/1257, a ۷6۵۴ before the 7777:77۸7. 

? See the English Preface (pp. xv-xviii) to Mirza Muhammad’s 
edition of his Mu‘jam fi Ma‘dytri Ash‘dri’l--Ajam, published in the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. x, 1909. 
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were especially desirous that their achievements should be 
fully and accurately recorded by competent historians, and 
were not altogether indifferent to the praises of poets. / At 
no other period, as will be pointed out more fully in the next 
chapter, were so many first-rate histories written in ur 
but it must be remembered that the writers Were, as a rule, 
men whose education reposed on the more scholarly tradi- 
tion of pre-Mongol days, and that such historical works as 
the Ta'rtkh-t-Jahdn-gushd of Juwayní and the /dmz'wt- 
Tawáríkk of Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh were isolated phe- 
nomena, hardly approached in excellence in later days. 
The Ta'rtkh-i-Gustda is as inferior to the latter as it is 
superior to the over-estimated histories of Mírkhwánd and 
Khwándamír which will be discussed in the ae 
chapter of this volume. On the whole, then, it may be safely 
said that, allowing for the terrible crisis through which Persia 
was passing, when heathen rulers dominated the land, and 
Christians and Jews lorded it over Muslims,(the period of 
Mongol ascendancy, from the death of Húlágú Khán on 
February 8, 1265, until the death of the last Mongol Íl-khán, 
Músá, in 1337, was wonderfully rich in literary achievements.) 

Before passing to the detailed consideration of these 
achievements, a brief sketch must be given of the external 
history of this period, which is divided into two nearly equal 
halves by the reign of Gházán, who, though not the first 
Mongol Íl-khán to embrace the religion of Islám, was the 
first to restore it to its position of supremacy and to purge 
the land of Mongol heathenism. 


I. ABÁQÁ (A.D. 1265-1282). 


The first successor of Húlágú was his son Abáqá (or ` 


Abagá), who was crowned on June 19, 1265, a date chosen as 

-auspicious by the famous astronomer and philo- 

wien" Sopher Nasirud-Din of Tús, whose brilliant 

scientific and dubious political achievements 

have been discussed in a previous volume’. | His life was now 

| Lit. Hist. of. Persia, vol. li, pp. 484-6, efc. 
B. P, 
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drawing towards its close, but we hear of him once again five 
این ا‎ YEAS later, in 669/1270-1, when he was called in 
death of Nagíru to treat Abaqa, who had been gored byawild cow 
avin of Ton one of his hunting expeditions. The wound 
suppurated and an abscess formed which none of the Il-khán's 
other medical advisers dared to open. Nasiru’d-Din suc- 
cessfully performed the operation. He died in the follewing 
year at the age of seventy-five. Bar-Hebraeus gives him a 
brief but laudatory notice in his Mukhtasaru’d-Duwal’, 
describing him as “the Keeper of the Observatory at Marágha 
and a man of vast learning in all branches of philosophy." 
“Under his control,” he continues, “were all the religious 
endowments in all the lands under Mongol rule. He com- 
posed many works on logic, the natural sciences and meta- 
physics, and on Euclid and the Almagest. He also wrote 
a Persian work on Ethics? of the utmost possible merit 
wherein he collected all the dicta of Plato and Aristotle on 
practical Philosophy, confirming the opinions of the ancients 
and solving the doubts of the moderns and the criticisms 
advanced by them in their writings." 
Abáqá was thirty-one years of age when he became ruler 
of Persia,and whether orno there was any truth in the rumour 
! that he was actually baptised into the Christian 
ae Chema Church at the desire of his bride Despina, the 
natural daughter of Michael Palaeologus?*, he 
consistently favoured the Christians, and, indeed, appears 
to have owed his elevation to the throne to their influence, 
exercised through Doquz Khátün, the widow of his father 
and predecessor Hülágü, who survived her husband about 
a year, and who never failed to befriend her co-religionists 
in every possible way“. Abáqá's diplomatic relations with 


! Beyrout ed. of A.D. 1890, pp. 500-1. 

* Le. the. well-known 4A4£A/4g-i- Násirí, one of the three Persian 
works on this subject which are most read even at the present day. 
See Lif. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 220, 456, 485. 

٩ See Howorth, of. cit, pt. 3, p. $23. 

1 Jbid, p. 218. She belonged to the Christian tribe of Kerá'it (or 
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the Popes and Christian kings of Europe are, however, in all 
probability to be ascribed rather to political than religious 
motives. He was in correspondence with Clement IV, who 
wrote him a letter from Viterbo in 1267; Gregory X in 1274; 
and Nicolas III, who in 1278 sent to him and to his over- 
lord the great Qúbiláy (“ Kubla ) Khán an embassy of five 
Frandscan monks. One of his embassies even penetrated - 
as far as England and was apparently received by Edward I, 
but the records of it seem to be scanty or non-existent. The. 
political object of these negotiations was to arrange for a 
combined attack on the still unsubdued Muslims of Egypt 
and Syria, the natural and deadly foes of the Mongols; and 
the inducement held out to the Christians was the possession 
of the Holy Land for which they had so long striven. - 
Fortunately foe the Muhammadans, Islám possessed in the 
Mamlúk Sultan Baybars, called al-Malik az-Záhir, a doughty 
champion well qualified to meet the double peril which 
menaced his faith and his country. Already in 14360, before 
he was elected king, he had driven Hülágü's Mongols out 
of Ghaza and routed them at 'Ayn Jálüt, driven back the 
Crusaders in Syria, and broken the power of the Syrian 
branch of the Assassins; and in April, 1277, he inflicted on 
the Mongols another great defeat at Abulustayn, leaving 
nearly 7000 of them dead on the field of battle? When 
Abáqá subsequently visited the battle-field, he was deeply 
moved, even. to tears, by the numbers of the Mongol slain. 


Karít) and was the granddaughter of their ruler Úng or Wang Khán, 
the original of the " Prester John" of mediaeval legend.  Bar-Hebraeus 
n recording her death (ap. cit., p. 497) describes her as “ great in her 
Judgement and wisdom.” 

' See Howorth, op. laud., .مم‎ 278-281, and on the whole subject 
Abel-Rémusat’s classical Mémoires sur les Rélations politiques des 
Princes Chrétiens. ..avec les Empereurs Mongols in the Mém. de l Acad. 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, vols. vi and vii, pp. 396 and 
335 respectively. 

__* See Lit, Hist. of Persia, vol. ib P- 446 ; S. Lane-Poole's admirable 
little History of Egypt, pp. 262 and 270; and Howorth, of. cit. pp. 
257-9. 
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Bitter hatred subsisted during all this period between the 
Mongol fl-kháns and the Egyptian Mamluks, and no more 
dangerous or damaging charge could be preferred against 
a subject of the former than an accusation of being in com- 
munication with the latter. Every Muslim subject of the 
Mongols must needs walk very warily if he would avoid 
such deadly suspicion, and, as we shall see hereaftér, the 
favourite method of ruining a hated rival was to denounce 
him to the Mongol government as having relations with 
Egypt. 
From our present point of view we are less concerned 
With the Mongol rulers and generals than with/ the Persian 
functionaries whom they found indispensable in 
dh)" the civil servic (like the Arabs in earlier times), 
famit y : 
andamongst whom wereincluded een of remark- 
able talents. ( Conspicuous amongst these was the Juwayni 
family,| notably Shamsu'd-Dín Muhammad the Sátið- 
Déwdn, bés brother ‘Ala’u’d-Din ‘Ata Malik, and his son 
Bahá'u'd-Dín. The Sátið-Díván's grandfather, also en- 
titled Shamsu'd-Dín, but distinguished by the epithets 
Busurg (“the Great") and Múy-dirás (“the long-haired”), 
had been Prime Minister to Qutbu'd-Dín Khwárazmsháh, 
while his father, Bahá'ud-Dín, had held the office of 
۱ (approximately equivalent to Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer). He himself had held the office 
of Prime Minister for ten years under Húlágu Khán, and 
was continued in this position by Abáqá. His brother, 
' Alá'u'd-Dín is chiefly interesting to us as one of the finest 
historians whom Persia ever produced, and in this capacity 
he will be considered in the next chapter; but he was also 
a great administrator, and was for twenty-four years gover- 
nor of Baghdád'. His son Bahá'u'd-Dín was governor of 
Persian 'Iráq and Fárs, while another son Sharafu'd-Dín 


! He was appointed by Hülágü in 657/1259, one year after the 
capture of the city by the Mongolg — See the Introduction to Mírzá 
Muhammad's edition of the 7a’rfkh-t-/ahdn-gushd in the “E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial " Series, vol. xvi, 1 (1912), pp. xxviii. 
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Hárün was a poet and a patron of poets. A full and critical 
account of this talented family, based on researches equally 
extensive and minute, is given by Mírzá Muhammad of 
Oazwín, one of the finest and most critical Persian scholars 
whom I ever met, in his Introduction to the Za’rikh-i- 
Jahán-gushá (vol. i, pp. xix-xcii), to which the reader may 
refer "for much detailed information which considerations 
of space render it impossible to reproduce here. { The 
Juwayní family, alike in their love of literature and learning, 
their princely generosity, their administrative capacity, and 
their tragic fate, irresistibly recall to one’s mind another 
great Persian family of statesmen, the celebrated House of 
Barmak or Barmecides of “the Golden Prime of good 
Haroun Alraschid*.”) Their influence was great and wide- 
spread;| their tonnection with literature, both as writers and 
as patrons of poets and men of learning, extensive; and 
the jealousy of less fortunate rivals which embittered their 
lives and finally brought about their destructione commen- 
surate with the power and high positions which they so 8 
long enjoyed. The first to die of those mentioned above, 
and one of tHe few who was fortunate enough to die a 
Death and char. "atural death, was Bahá'u'd-Dín, son of the 
Dive | Bahá'u Sahib-Diwdn and governor of Persian ‘Iraq. 

7" His death took place in 678/1279 at the early 
age of thirty. He was a terribly stern governor, who 
inspired the utmost terror in the hearts of his subjects, and 
whose ferocity went so far that he caused his little son, and 
he a favourite child, to be put to death by his executioner 
because in play he had caught hold of his beard. The ' 
historian Wassáf gives many other instances of his implac- 
able sternness,of which a selection will be found in Howorth's 
History of the Mongols*; but it is fair to add that under his 


' His Dfwdn is very rare, but there is a Ms. (Or. 3647) in the 
British Museum. See Rieu’s Pers. Suppl. Cat., No. 254, pp. 166-7. 

* Cf. Mírzá Mubammad's Intreduction to the Jahán-gushá, p. 4. 

* Pt. 3, pp. 221-2, and the Ta'ríkA-i. Wassáf (Bombay lith.), pp. 6o: 
et segg. 
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‘stern administration the utmost security prev ailed in the 
۱ provinces which he administered, while he eagerly cultivated 
the society of poets, scholars and artists. His father the 
Sdhtb-Diwdn mourned his death in the (dlówing verse: 


فرزند محمد ای فلك هندویت ؛ بازار زمانهرا ببا يك مويت' 
تو Lu‏ پدر بودی از آن پشت پدر' 
رکشت چو ابروی بتان بی رویت ؛ 


* Mubammad's son! Thy slave is Heaven high ; 
One hair of thee the Age's Mart might buy ; 
Thy Sire's support wert thou: bereft of thee 
His back is bent as brow o'er beauty's eye." 
The following verse was composed by Hindüsháh to com- 
mt-morate the date of his death: 
شفدشمر'‎ DTE 
ششصد و هفتاد و هشت از هچره ا‎ 
ZIP vot Ue صاحب اعظير بہاء الدین که‎ 
‘he در جہانبانی نبیند رفت بيرون از‎ 
"* On the eve of Saturday the seventeenth of Sha'bán's month 
In the year three score and eighteen and six hundred from the Flight! 
From the world Bahá'u'd-Dín, that great wasír, in Isfahán 
Fled. Ah, when on such another ruler shall Time's eyes alight ?" 
This was the first of the misfortunes which befel the 
Juwayní family, and which were largely due to their un- 
St grateful protégé Majdu'l-Mulk of Yazd, whose 
of Juwayni ambition led him to calumniate both the .S/z?- 
"zd Dfwán and his brother *Alá'wl-Mulk ‘Atá 
Malik. While still subordinate to the Sd/ib-Diwadn, Majdu 
]-Mulk addressed to him the following quatrain : 


ip uit‏ بخدمت تو جاويد شوم" 
نى آنكه جو سرو ايم و جون بيد شوم' 
نوميد دلیر باشد و چیره زبان " 
اى دوست جنان مکن که نومید شوم" 
Sha'bán 17, 678 2 Dec. 25, 1279.‏ ! 
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“I said, ‘FU ever in thy service be, 
Intrigues of Not come like larch and go like willow trge'!: 
Majdul-Mulk He who despairs is bold and sharp of tongue ; 
Cause me not, Friend, thus desperate to be!” 


By traducing the Sd/z5- D£wán to Abáqgá, he finally induced 
that monarch to associate him in the government with his 
rival,*and this dual control gave rise to endless friction and 
recriminations. On one occasion he sent another quatrain 
to the Sákið- Díván as follows : 


ور بحر غم تو غوطه خواهم خوردن ‏ : 
يا غرقه شدن يا گہری ‘ons‏ 
خصمى تو بس قويست خواهم كردن ' 
ا يا روى بدان سرخ كنرم يا كردن ' 
“Into the Ocean of thy grief I'll dive,‏ 
And either drown, or pearls to gather strive ;‏ 


"Tis hard to fight with thee, yet fight I will, 
And die red-throated, or red-cheeked survive.” 


To this the Sákið-Díván sent the following answer : 

یرغو بر شاه چون US‏ بردن " 
بس aai‏ روزگار باید خوردن ' 

این کار که پای در میانش داری " 
هم روی بدان سرخ کنی هم گردن : 


"Since tothe King complaints thou canst not bear 
Much anguish to consume shall be thy share. 
Through this design on which thou hast embarked 
Thy face and neck alike shall crimson wear." 


! I suppose the writer's meaning is, that he wishes to be a permanent 
and honoured associate of the minister, not liable to reprimand, humili- 
ation or dismissal, coming in erect as the larch or cypress, and going 
out after some rebuff bowed down with humiliation like the weeping 
willow. a 

۶ “ Die red-throated,” i.e. by decapitation. “Red-cheeked” or “red- 
faced” means “ honoured,” the opposite of “ black-faced.” 
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t Ultimately Majdu'l-Mulk succeeded in arousing Abaqa’s 
suspicions against the Sé/ib-Diéwan's brother, *Alá'u'l-Mulk 
- ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni, who was arrested, paraded 
EE dí through the streets of Baghdád, tortured, and 
REUS forced to pay large sums of money which he 
was alleged to have misappropriated. Matters 
might have gone yet worse with him had not Abáqá's sfidden 
death on April t, 1282, put an end to his persecution and 
Release of ‘ag Drought about his release from prison, while 
Malik and death. Soon afterwards his enemy Majdu’l-Mulk fell a 
of Majdul-Mulk victim to the popular fury, and was torn in 
pieces by the mob, his dismembered limbs being publicly 
exhibited in the chief cities of Persia. On this well-merited 
punishment of the old and inveterate foe of his family ‘Ata 
Málik-i-Juwayní composed the following quætrain : 


روزی دو سه سرمایه" تزویر شدی" 
جوینده" مال و جاه و توفير شدی ' 
اعضاء تو هر يكى كرفت اقليمى ' 
فى الجمله بيك هفته جبانگیر شدی؛ 
For some brief days thy guile did mischief wreak;‏ “ 
Position, wealth and increase thou didst seek:‏ 


Now every limb of thine a land hath ta'en : 
Thou'st over-run the kingdom in a week ! " 





‘Ata Malik, however, did not long survive his foe, for he too 
Death of ‘ag — died in the spring of 1283. 
PEL ا‎ In one curious particular connected with 
2 Abágá's death all the historians agree, He had, 
in thé usual Mongol fashion, been drinking deeply with his 
favourites and boon-companions. Feeling uneasy, he had 
withdrawn from them for a moment into the 
palace garden when he suddenly cried out that 
a large black bird was threatening him, and ordered some 
of his servants to shoot itwith afrows. The servants hastened 
to him in answer to his call, but no bird was to be seen, and 





Death of Abágá 


4 

4 

۱ 
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while they were still searching for it, Abáqá fell down in a 
swoon from which he never awoke. ۰ 

A few other events of Abáqá's reign merit a brief men- 
tion. The Assassins, in spite of all they had suffered at 
Bi the hands of the Mongols, so far recovered 
timeret themselves as to attempt the life of ‘Atá Malik- 
En: i-Juwayní in 670/1271-2, while four years later, 
in 674/1275-6, they. actually succeeded, under the leader- 
ship of the son of their last Grand Master Ruknu'd-Dín 
Khursháh, in regaining possession of Alamüt, though they 
10 were shortly afterwards subdued and destroyed 
warsofMon- by Abágá.i Internecine wars between various | 
Bi err Mongol princes began to be prevalent in| 
Abáqá's reign, as, for instance, that between Y üshmüt gnd ۱ 
Nogáy at Aq-sú in 663/1264-5, the year of Abágá's ac- 
cession, and that between Abáqá and Niküdar the son of 
Chaghatáy in 667/1268-9. Further turmoil was caused by 
the repeated raids of the Niküdarís, and by the revolt of 
Buráq in Khurásán. The defeat of the latter 
by Abáqgá's troops was due almost entirely to 
the valour of Subutáy, in allusion to which a'contem porary 
poet says: 


Kevolt of Buráq 


' لشکر عشی ترا پای من اوردم و بس‎ 
' همچو در جنگ براق از همه میران سبتای‎ 
“Gainst the army of thy love not one could stand save only I, 
As against Buráq of all Abágá's captains Subutáy." 


AHMAD TAKÜDAR' (A.D. 1282-1284). 7 


On the death of Abáqá two rival candidates appeared 
on the scene, his brother Taküdar* (who, on his conversion 


* Abu’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus (Beyrout ed. of 1890, p. 505) says that. - 
this happened at Hamadán in the house of a Persian named Bihnám 
who gave a banquet in Abáqá's honour. He does not explicitly mention 
the black bird, but says that Abágá “began to see phantoms in the air." 

* This name is sometimes gixen as Niküdar or Nigüdar, but the 
Armenian form Tongudar given by Haithon seems decisive. See 
Howorth, of. cif., pp. 310-11. 
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to Islám took the additional name of Ahmad) and his 

Tasa, $ON Arghün. A majority of the Mongol nobles 
au. 681-683 preferred the former, and he was accordingly 
(ap: 1/1119. oroclaimed on May 6, 1282, under the title of 
Sultán Ahmad Taküdar. One of his earliest public acts 
was to show his devotion to the religion which he had 
adopted by letters addressed to the doctors of Baghdad? 
and to Qaláún, Sultan of Egypt*, in which he expressed 
his desire to protect and foster the religion of Islám and 
to live on terms of peace and amity with all Muslims. 
His letter to Oalá'ün, dated Jumáda 1, A.H. 681 (August, 
1282), was entrusted to two special envoys, Qutbu'd-Dín-i- 
Shirazi and the Atábek Pahlawán, and Qalá'ún's answer 
was dated the beginning of Ramadán of the same year 
(December 3, 1282). 5 

However gratified the Muslims may have been at the 
conversion of Ahmad Takúdar and the evidences of sin- 
e cerity afforded by his conduct, the Mongols 
defeated, cap- Were far from sharing this satisfaction, and in 
tured and slain the following year (682/1283-4), a formidable 
conspiracy of Mongol nobles to depose Ahmad 
Takúdar and place his nephew Arghún on the throne came 
to light. Qunqurátáy, one of the chief conspirators, with a 
number of his accomplices, was put to death on January 18, 
1284, but Arghún successfully revolted against his uncle, 
whom he ultimately captured and put to death on Au- 
gust 10 of the same year, and was proclaimed King on 
the following day. 


! See d'Ohsson's Mist. des Mongols, vol. iii, pp. 553 et segg. 

* See the TZa'ríkk-i- Wassáf, Bombay lithographed edition of A.H. 
1269, pp. 113-115, and, for Qala’tin’s answer, pp. 115-118 of the same. 
Also Abu'l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus (Beyrout ed. of 1890), pp. 506-510 and 
510-518. English translations of both letters are given by Howorth, 
op. cit., pp. 260-296. 
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ARGHÜN (A.D. 1284-1291). , 


One of Arghün's first acts was to make his son Gházán 


governor of Khurásán, Mázandarán, Ray and Oümis. His 
Reignof Arghin fOrmal recognition as ÍI-khán of Persia by his 
an 683-690  over-lord Oübiláy Khán (* Kubla Khán") was 
RIED brought from China in the following year by 
Urdugaya. 

During the reign of Ahmad Taküdar the fortunes of 
the SdAib-Dfwánm and his family, threatened for a while 
The Sakis by the intrigues of Majdul.Mulk, revived 
1 patto once more, but they were finally eclipsed by 

| the accession of Arghün. On the death of 


his master, Shamsu'd-Dín Muhammad the Sdhib-Dtudn, 


fearing "Arghfin's anger, fled to Qum, where he was over- 
taken by Arghün's messengers, brought back, and finally 
put to death at a place called Mü'ína near Ahar on Sha'bán 
4 Or 5, 683 (October 16 or 17, 1284)’. Before submitting 
himself to the headsman's hands he craved a brief respite, 
which was granted him. After performing the ablution, he 
took an augury from a Qur án which belonged to him, and 
then wrote the following letter to the ‘u/amd of Tabriz: 
“When I sought an augury from the Qur'án, these were 
the words which came: ‘Verily those who said “God is our 
Te saD Lord,” and then were steadfast, unto them do 
wdn's tener to the angels descend [saying]: “ Fear not. neither 
qaem be afraid. Receive good tidings of the Paradise 
which ye were promised!”’ Since the Creator, 
exalted is He, hath well maintained his servant in this 
perishable world, and hath not withheld from him any 
wish, it hath pleased Him even in this world to give him 
glad tidings of the World Eternal. Therefore he hath 
deemed it incumbent on himself to convey these glad 
tidings to Mawlan4 Muhiyyu'd-Dín, Mawláná Afdalu'd- 


' This is the last event reco&ded by Bar-Hebraeus in his history 
(PP. 521-2 of the Beyrout ed. of 1890). 
* Qurán, xli, 30. 
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Din, Mawláná Shamsu'd-Dín, Mawláná Humámu'd-Dín 
and those other great divines whom time and the circum- 
stances do not permit me to mention by name, that they 
may know that we have severed all ties and so departed. 
Let them assist me with their prayers! !" 
He also addressed the following farewell letter and 
testament to his sons?: ۱ 
“Salvation and greeting to my sons and dear ones, may à 
God Almighty preserve them! Let them know that I en- 
trust them to God, Mighty and Glorious is He: : 
ci ipm verily God doth not suffer that which is en- 
trusted to Him to sustain loss. It was in my 
mind that perhaps a meeting might be possible, whereat 
my, last wishes might be communicated orally, but my. 
days are ended, and my business is now with the world ۱ 
to come. Do not fall short in the care of my children; 
incite them to study, and on no account suffer them to | 
have augl to do with the service of the State; let them 
rather be content with that which God Most High hath 
assigned to them. If my son Atábek and his mother wish 
to return home, they have my permission so to do. Let 
Nawrüz, Mas'üd and their mother remain with Bulqán 
Khátün, and should she grant them estates, let them ac- 
cept them and be content therewith. Whither can my chief 
wife go from Tabriz? Let her then remain there near the 
grave of me and my brothers. If they can, let them make 
their dwelling in the monastery of Shaykh Fakhru’d-Din 
and repair thither. Mumina hath received little satisfaction 
from us: if she wishes to marry again, let her do so. Let 
Farrukh and his mother remain with Atábek. Let them 
leave Zakariyyá with the crown lands and other estates 
which I have given over to Amir Bágá. Let them petition 
[on his behalf]: if some land should be granted to him, well 
and good: if not, let him rest content. May the Almighty 
| TarfkÀ-:i- Wassdf, p. 141. = 
* The text of this is given in the Mujmal of F asíhí of Khwáf, 
ff. 468“-469* of the ms. belonging to the Gibb Trustees. Á 
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Creator have mercy upon us, and bless all of them. At 
this hour my mind is fixed on the Divine Bresence, and 
I can write no more than this. Deal kindly with all, bond 
and free, and forget us not on the nights when you remember 
the absent." 

The Séhib-Diwdn did not perish alone. Four of his 
sons, *Yahyá, Faraju'lláh, Mas'üd and Atábek, were put 
to death soon after him, and a little later another son, 
Hárún. “Two brothers and seven sons," according to the 
Ta'ríbh-i- Wassáf!, constituted the sacrifice demanded by 
Mongol ferocity, ever ready to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, and little disposed to leave alive poten- 
tial avengers. Added to these losses were the deaths in the 
years immediately preceding of *Alá'u'l-Mulk ‘Ata Malik-i- 
Juwayní and Bahá'u'd-Dín, already mentioned, so that in 
the course of five or six years this great family of states- 
‘nen was practically effaced from the page of history. 

Fasthi, in his Mujmal (f. 469), quotes the twa following 
quatrains composed by the Séhib-Diwadn in his last mo- 
ments: 


اى دست اجل گرفته پای دل من" 
۱ حکر تو بكشتنم رضای دل من ' 
جان بيشكشت ميكنم ازديده و دل * i‏ 
این بود همه عمرهوای دل من" 
“O Hand of Fate, which doth my heart's steps stay,‏ 
My heart submits to thy desire to slay :‏ 
With all my heart I offer thee my life ;‏ 
For this throughout my life my heart did pray."‏ 
B 3 6 5 Ed‏ 
در نکر ای چراغ جان کشته " تا ببينى دو صد جبان کنته 


es ٤ FA ;‏ 
= كشتكان زندكان جاویدند: خاصه در دست ڪافران ڪشته 


"Look, thou who caused'st life's bright lamp to die, 
Two hundred worlds thou seest extinguished lie, 
Yet do the slain eternal life attain, 

And those in chief who re by heathens slain.” 


! P. 142. 
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His death was universally lamented, even in towns like 
Shiraz where he was known only by his charities and good 
works, and which he had never visited.) Amongst the verses 
composed on his death are the following: 

" از رفتن شمس از شفق خون بچکید‎ 
, » or 
" مه روى بکند و زهره لیسو ببرید‎ ٠ 
e: شب جامه سيه كرد دران‎ 
' بر زد نفسی سرد و کریبان بدرید‎ 
“The Night in grief hath dyed her cloak, and Morn, 
Heaving cold sighs, appears with collar torn : 
The Sun's! departure stains the sky with gore : 
The Moon is veiled, the locks of Venus shorn." 
> رسيى الحق بتشریف شبادت"‎ 
A ۰ 4 . . 9 
' وزيوى كو سر از كردون بو افراشت‎ 
محمد صاحب ديوان كه سی سال'‎ 
جبان‌را از بسى افت نهّه داشت'‎ 
| فلك بين كانجنان نفسى بيازرد'‎ 
: جبان بين کانچنان مردی نبگذاشت‎ 
* That minister whose head o'ertopped the skies 
Hath earned, in truth, of martyrdom the prize ; 
The .SáAtib- Dfswán, who for thirty years 
Hath kept the world secure from hurts and fears. 


O cruel heavens such a life to ban ! 
O cruel earth, to sláy so great a man !" 


There were, however, others who regarded the .$4/;5- 
Dífwán's fate as well deserved, on account of the part he had 
played in respect to his unlucky predecessor Majdu'l-Mulk. 


This point of view is represented in the following verses, 
cited in the 7a’rikh-t-Gustda: 


جو مجد الملك از تقدیر ایزد؛ SSL Sale‏ در صحراى نو شہر' 
بقصد کہ حت دیوان تو ڪه دستور ممالك بود در ‘ped‏ 


! Shamsu'd-Dín, *the Sun of Religion," was the Sáfið.Dívám's 
name, to which allusion is here made. 
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پس از دو سال و دو ماه و دو هفته" حشيد او هم ز ذوران شربت قبر‎ 
25 تو در ونيا مشو بدرا خريدارء که دارد در ترازو نوش با‎ 
"Since Majdu'l-Mulk, by God-sent destiny, 
Á martyr in Naw Shahr's plain did die, 
By the Sáfið- Díván Muhammad's spite, 
Who ruled the land with unrestricted might, 
o Two years, two months, two weeks went by, and lo, 
Fate bade him drain in turn the cup of woe. 
Beware how in this world thou workest harm ; 
Fate's scales hold equal weight of bane and balm!” 

A violent death was, however, the common end of 
those who were rash enough to act as ministers to Mongol 
sovereigns. Thus Jaldlu’d-Din Simnání, who succeeded the 
Sdéhib-Diwdn,was executed in August, 1289; Sa'du'd-Dawla, 
who succeeded him, was put to death at the end of F ebruary, 
1201; Sadru'd-Dín Khálidí, who acted as minister to Gay- 
khátú, suffered the same fate in May, 1298; and Rashídu'd- 
Dín Fadlu'lláh, the most accomplished of all, was executed 
in July, 1318. 

Arghün reigned over Persia for nearly seven years 
(August, 1284-May, 1291). The embassies which he sent to 
Europe, and especially that of 1287—1288, of 
which one of the envoys, Rabban Sawmá, has 
left us an account in Syriac!, mark a revival of 
Abágá's policy, which had been reversed by Ahmad Taküdar. 
During the latter part of Arghün's reign Sa‘du’d-Dawla 
the Jew was his all-powerful minister. This man, originally 
à physician, was detested by the Muslims, who ascribed 
to him the most sinister designs against Islám. He was 
originally a native of Abhar, and afterwards practised 
medicine at Baghdád. He was recommended to Arghün 
by some of his co-religionists, and, according to the Ta- 
ríikh-i- Wassáf?, gained the esteem and confidence of that 
prince not only by his knowledge of the Mongol and 


sa'du'd-Dawla, 
the Jewish mas 


' See that most interesting book, Z7zszoire de Mar Jabalaha III...et 
du moine Rabban Cauma...fraduit du .S yriague ef annotée par J.-B. 
Chabot (Paris, 1895). * p. 236. 
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Turkish languages, but also by the skilful manner in which 
he played on Arghún’s avarice by the schemes for re- 
plenishing the treasury which he unfolded. In the realiza- 
tion of these schemes in Baghdád he showed such ability 
that he was entrusted by Arghún with the financial control 
of the whole kingdom. His co-religionists, hitherto despised 
and repressed, began to benefit by his ever-increasing Bower, 
and to fill many offices of state; so much so that a con- 
temporary poet of Baghdad wrote as follows’: 
م3‎ are * eee سے “7ھ‎ e "P „1 J 3 م„‎ 
MA CCS Í áðr يبود هذا الزمانٍ قد بلغوا؛‎ 
2 202322 5259 * 55.0 و‎ rte سح‎ 230250. 
darda srr © م‎ tare 3 35 02-2 Ce aoe srr ص‎ 
۷ یا معشًر الناس قد تصحت لكم' تہودوا قد تہود الفَلكَ‎ 
۰ 4 
ater م رر‎ > Ò م‎ J + Do + + Oe 2 sm 
فانتظروا صیحة العذاب لہم' فعن قلیل تراهر هلکوا ؛‎ 
“ The Jews of this our time a rank attain 
T$? which the heavens might aspire in vain. 
Theirs is dominion, wealth to them doth cling, 
To them belong both councillor and king. 
O people, hear my words of counsel true : 
Turn Jews, for heaven itself hath turned a Jew ! 
Yet wait, and ye shall hear their torment's cry, 
And see them fall and perish presently." 


Sa‘du’d-Dawla’s boldness and open hostility to Islam 
increased with his power, until he not only induced Arghün 
to exclude the Muslims from all high civil and military 
posts*, but endeavoured to compass the destruction of their 
religion. To this end he sought to persuade Arghún that 
the prophetic function had passed from the Arabs to the 
Mongols, who were divinely commissioned to chastise the 
disobedient and degenerate followers of Muhammad, and 
proposed to turn the Ka‘ba into anidol-temple. He began 
to prepare a fleet at Baghdad to attack Mecca, and sent his 
co-religionist Khwaja Najibu’d-Din Kahhál into Khurásán 
with a black list of some two hundred notable and influential 


| Ta ríkh-i- Wassádf, p. 238. 5 Ibid., p. 241. 
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Muslims whose death he desired to compass. A similar but 
shorter list, containing the names of seventeen notable 
divines and theologians of Shiraz, was also prepared for him. 
“It is related,” says the author of the 75/55; Wassdf, 
"that when Arghün Khán first ascended the royal throne he 
greatly disliked bloodshed, so that one day, during the pro- 
gress ef a banquet, he looked at the number of sheep slain, 
and, moved by excessive compassion, said, ‘Hardness of heart 
and a cruel disposition alone can prompt man to sacrifice 
so many innocent beasts for the pleasures of the table.’ 
` 7Xet this minister (Sa'du'd-Dawla) so constantly applauded 
evil and represented wrong as right, urging that to clear the 
garden of empire from the thorns of disaffection, and to 
purify the wells of endeavour from the impurity of Suspects 
Was required alike by prudence and discretion...,that finally, 
through his evil promptings and misleading counsels, the 
Il-khán's heart became as eager to kill the innocent as are 
the infidel glances of the fair ones of Khutan, so that on the . 
least suspicion or the slightest fault he would destroy a 
hundred souls. Such is the effect produced by intercourse 
with an evil companion and the society of wicked persons!" 
But just when Sa'dud-Dawla's influence was at its 
highest and his schemes were approaching maturity, Arghtin 
fell grievously sick at Tabriz. The minister, 
7 n realizing that he would certainly not long sur- 
vive his master, became a prey to the most acute 
and Overpowering distress: he was unremitting in his atten- 
dance, and also, with the view of propitiating Heaven, gave 
away vast sums of money in charity, thirty thousand démdrs 
being distributed in Baghdád and ten thousand amongst the 
poor of Shíráz, He also liberated many captives and renewed 
“Fr extended many benefactions. Some of the Mongol priests 
declared that the execution of Qarángay, Húlájú, Júshkab 
and other Mongol princes had brought this sickness on 
Arghün ; others that he had been bewitched by one of his 
Wives. Sultán Idajf, who wat alleged to have instigated 
1 Tèid., pp. 242-3. 
B. P. 3 








m 
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the former deed, was sacrificed in expiation, and also Júsh- 
kab's niece Túqjáq, who was suspected of the ensorcelment 
of the king ; but naught availed to stay the progress of his 
malady, and towards the end of February, 1291, his condition 
was so critical that none were allowed to approach him save 
Jüshí and Sa'du'd-Dawla. The latter secretly sent mes- 
sengers to Gházán, bidding him be ready to claim theethrone 
so soon as Arghün should have breathed his last, but nothing 
could now avail to save him from his foes, and he was put 
to death a few days before his master expired, on March 9, 
1291. 
“The death of Sa'du'd-Dawla was the signal for a general 
persecution of the Jews, who were plundered and in many 
cases slain. In Baghdád alone more than a 
در ہی‎ hundred of their chief men ware killed. The 
collapse of theJewish ascendancy was celebrated 
by Zaynu'd-Dín *Alí b. Sá'id the preacher in the following 
Arabic qasída*, composed in the same metre and rhyme as 
that quoted on p. 32 supra: 


1 نحمد من دار باسمه الفلك ' هزى اليبود القرود قد ھُلگوا؛ 


sÜ سے‎ eo سے‎ oe خر‎ 


8 ناوت الس سعد دولتہم' وافتّضحوا فى البلاد و انْبَتَكُوا؛ 
5 و شتت الله Jed‏ مُلکہم؛ و بالحسام الصقيلٍ قن سبكوا » 
+ كُحکموا فی البلاد لا حکموا' و ارتکبوا الموبقات و انتهکُوا: 
کاهم الله عاجلا اسف من بعد ما فی زمانبم ضحکوا؛ 


عراس ال از قو و سو Jos 2e; BE...‏ 
6 سقاهم DO Aui‏ خشن؛ فامتلات بالجماجبير السكك ؛ 


7 و استخلصوا الْمَالَ من P‏ و الحريم الحرام قد ھتکوا؛ 


s os - - a سو‎ [E "ah e 
دار بكم فى حاله السك ؛‎ AX JURA و‎ sáði i G s 
FB 95 af | ل احم سے سے‎ = 
Hei Ure!) صادركم فى‎ ‘aN Sls & pb Sei و يَا‎ 


' See Howorth, of. át, P- 345. 
* Cited from the Za'ríkA-i- Wassáf, p. 247. 
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مر 86b‏ ق ق a2 a^‏ سے سے اه الله J 2 az à = J J of E‏ 
10 فانتم شر امة سلفت" و انتم شر امة ترگوا'ٴ 
z z‏ = 
سے سے قز 3 ae‏ ایک a = F "te 02 - + J‏ > ا مر de‏ 233 
:: عبفتم العجل دون خالقکم؛ SIs Jai‏ لایاب و النسك ' 
e - 5 -‏ ۳ اع = fe‏ = سراق سر 2 Aes‏ 
2 مپذب هزبوا بقتلته؛ جماعة فى البلاد قد فتكوا؛ 


«uh n, Gi 1‏ يطاف به' و قد عَلاه القتَام و ‘Dal‏ 
ب uL i ven cs LU já‏ قلا خلا 
15 قفى العذاب المذاب قد سجنوا ' 

وفى الحدين المديد قى سلكوا' 


$2 2 بی 3007 ہے ۔ ق قاخرعخر‎ B سے‎ soos J E aue 
ابروا سادتی بمصرعبم ثمائل ياذا البيان كرتركوا'‎ s 

M a 2‏ ع yj (ves ist. T 1 a‏ کے ال 
+ طغاجر هد oS;‏ عزمبم ' ذاك البهام آلحلاحل الميلك ' 


شام ع 


e » aa 3‏ ع E ' Ò s 2 8 = = fe»‏ ع ع ال 
5 ايادهمر عسصوه بصارسه ؟؛ و ما عليه بذلكير ورك“ 


i 4 +e ۵ - Mi Ò rror ا یہ‎ Jee 
' المؤيّد الملك‎ dot Os tial. الاله‎ ers Se oe 
ھی‎ 8042 - 


:د الزاهد العابد الخضوع لمن“ له فی بحارها السمك " 


مر ام 338 ۵۶ 2 . es * #6 as‏ ر 47e zj‏ 1 
22 هجوتپم ابتغی بپجوهم" جنان خلد یزینها البرك 


e" 5" .2.. es Jaer - - oe ع ق‎ #0. 
MAII gps AS laig وہ رغما لمن قال فى قصيدرته'‎ 
1 “His Name we praise who rules the firmament! 
These apish Jews are done away and shent. 
2 Ill luck hath whelmed the Fortune of their State! ; 
Throughout the lands they're shamed and desolate. 
3 God hath dispersed their dominant accord, 
And they are melted by the burnished sword. 
4 How long they ruled in fact, though not in name, 
And, sins committing, now are put to shame. 

! Sa'du'd-Dawla means the * Fortune," or *Good Luck of the 
State." There is an antithesis betwegn .Sa'd, which applies to the fortu- 
nate influence of the auspicious planets, and /VaZs, the maleficent 
influence of the unlucky planets, 


3—2 
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5 God made them wail in woe right speedily, 
Aftex that in their days they laughed with glee. 
6 Grim captains made them drink Death's cup of ill, 
Until their skulls the blood-bathed streets did fill, 
7 And from their dwellings seized the wealth they'd gained, 
And their well-guarded women's rooms profaned. 
8 O wretched dupes of error and despair, 
At length the trap hath caught you in its snare ! > 
9 Vile, carrion birds, behold, in open ground 
The nets of ruin compass you around ! 
to O foulest race who e'er on earth did thrive, 
And hatefulest of those who still survive, 
11 The Calf you served in place of God; and lo, 
Vain, vain are all your goings to and fro! 
* 13 They doomed to death your * Cleanser!' and thereby 
A host of sinful souls did purify, 
èe 13 What time they gathered round his head upraised 
Midst dust and stench, and on its features fazed. 
14 God sped the soul of him who was their chief 
To hell, whose mirk is dark despair and grief. 
15 Ip molten torments they were prisonéd, 
In trailing chains they to their doom were led. 
16 Take warning, from this doom without reprieve ; 
Recite the verse: ** How many did they leave? /? 
17 Tugháchár, prince fulfilled with strength and zeal, 
Hath caused the pillars of their power to reel. 
18 His flashing falchion on their flesh did feed, 
And none would hold him guilty for the deed. 
19 Our Shaykh’s prediction found fulfilment there, 
What time he saw them rob him of his share ; 
20 That holy man, our lord Jamálu'd-Dín“, 
Aided by God, endowed with angel's mien, 
21 Devoted, walking ever in the way 
۰ Of Him the fishes in their seas obey. 
22 I penned this satire, hoping to attain 
The Eternal Gardens' lake-encompassed plain, 
23 And to refute that poet's words untrue 
Who said, * Turn Jews, for Heaven hath turned a Jew.'" 


1 This word MuAadAdAi? (* Purifier") probably forms part of some 
such title as Muhadhdhibwd-Dawla borne by one of the victims. 

2 “ How many gardens and fountains...did they leave behind them!” 
Qur'an, xliv, 24. ۳ 

3 Perhaps Jamálu'd-Dín Muhammad ibn Sulaymán an-Nagíb al- 
Magqdisí (d. 698/1298-9) is meant. 


A 
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GAYKHÁTÚ (A.D. 1291-1295). 


Arghün was succeeded by his brother Gaykhátú, whose 
coronation did not take place till July 22, 1291, four months 
Accession of 4nd a half after his predecessor's death. During 
Gaykbátá this interval, in spite of the fact that Tugháchár 
ج129 ا‎ and other chiefs of the Mongols had hastened to 

appoint governors in the different provinces, 
anarchy was rampant, and Afrásiyáb, of the House of 
Hazárasp, which had ruled over Luristán since the middle 
of the twelfth century, broke out in an abortive revolt and 
for a while held Isfahán. 

Gaykhátú, whom the author of the Habíbu's-Siyar 
describes as * the most generous of the children of Húlágú," 
Du chpse Sadru'd-Dín Ahmad Khalidi of Zanjén, 
extravagant better known as Sadr-t-Jahdn, as his prime 
cei minister. Both the monarch and his minister 

ay tü 

were disposed to extravagance and prodigality, 
and the former at any rate to the pleasures of the table and 
other less reputable enjoyments. Thus it soon happened 
that the treasury was empty, and, money being urgently 
"Introduction of  l€quired, SaZr-i-/a/án determined to introduce 
paper money the chao, or paper money, which was current in 
nr theChinese Empire. To this end establishments 
for manufacturing the chao were erected in all the principal 
towns, and stringent laws were enacted to restrict the use Î 
of the precious metals as far as possible. Full descriptions of 
the projected paper money are preserved to us in the Ta’rf#h- 
i- Wasséf and other histories of the period. The notes 
consisted of oblong rectangular pieces of paper inscribed 
with some words in Chinese, over which stood the Muham- 
madan profession of faith, “There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God," in Arabic. Lowerdown 
was the scribe's or designer's name, and the value of the note 
(which varied from half a dirham to ten dindrs) inscribed 
inacircle. A further inscriptfon ran as follows: “The King 


! Pp. 272-3. 
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of the world issued this auspicious chao in the year A.H. 693 
[A.D. 1294]* Anyone altering or defacing the same shall 
be put to death, together with his wife and children, and his 
property shall be forfeited to the exchequer.’ Proclamations 
were also sent to Shíráz and other towns explaining the 
advantages of the new currency, answering imaginary objec- 
tions against it, and declaring that: : 


چاو ار در جبان روان گردد ؛ رونق ملك جاودان كروو: 


^ [f in the world this ciao gains currency, 
Immortal shall the Empire's glory be," 


and that poverty and distress would entirely disappear. 
One ingenious provision in the laws affecting the cao was 
that notes worn and torn by circulation were to be returned 
to the chao-kidna, or Mint, and new notes, less by ten per 
cent. than the amount thus refunded, were to be given to 
the person so returning them. 

The issue of the chao in Tabriz was fixed for the month 
of Dhul-Qa'da, 693 (Sept.-Oct., 1294). In three days the 


bazaars of Tabriz were closed and business 
Unpopularity 


was practically at a standstill, for no one would‏ مر ےط 


accept the cao, and gold and silver had been 
withdrawn from circulation. The popular rage was largely 
directed against ‘Izzu’d-Din Muzaffar, who had been in- 
'strumental in introducing the hated paper money, and such 
verses as the following were composed about him: 


تو عز دینی و ظل جبانی جبانرا هستئ تو نيست درخور' 
از آن گبر و مسلمان و یبودی؛ يس از توحيد Gm‏ و الله اكبر' 
همى خوانند از روى تضوع ' بنزد حضرت داراى داور 
خدایا بر مراد خویش هرگز؛ مبادا در جہان یکدم مظفر' 


* Pride of the Faith!, Protection of the Land, 
Would that thy being frém the world were banned ! 


! This is the meaning of ‘/zzw’d-Din. 
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Hence Muslim, Guebre and Jew first magnify 
God, and declare His Power and Unity ; . 
Then, humbly praying, bow them in the dust, 
And thus invoke the Judge All-wise and Just :— 
‘Lord, send him not victorious!, we pray : 
Cause all his schemes and plans to go astray !' " 


5imilar disturbances broke out at Shíráz and in other 
cities, and, yielding to the representations of the Mongol 
nobles and others, Gaykhátú finally consented 
to recall the obnoxious chae and abolish the 
paper currency which had intensified instead of 
ameliorating the financial crisis. 

Shortly after this untoward experiment, Gaykhátú, in 
one of those drunken orgies which were habitual to him, 
۳ grpssly insulted his cousin Baydü, a grandsen 
insults his of Hülágü, and caused him to be beaten by one 
cux of his retainers. Next morning; when he came 
to his senses, he repented of his action, and endeavoured to 
conciliate Baydú by means of gifts and honourð. Baydi, 
for reasons of expediency, concealed his resentment for the 
time, but soon afterwards, encouraged by certain disaffected 
Mongol nobles, he openly revolted against Gaykhátú, who, 
betrayed by his general Tugháchár, was taken prisoner and 
put to death at Mügán, on Thursday, 6 Jumáda 11, 694 
(April 23, 1295). 


The chae is 
withdrawn 


BAYDÜ (APRIL-OCTOBER, 1295). 


Baydü was crowned soon after this at Hamadán, and 
after celebrating his accession in the usual drunken fashion 
of the Mongols’, proceeded to appoint Tughá- 
chárcommander-in-chief, dismissthelate premier 
Sadr-i-Jahán, and replace him by Jamálu'd-Dín 
Dastajirdání. He did not, however, long enjoy the high 
position which he had gained, for six months after his 


Baydá (April- 
Üct., A.D. 1295) 


' “ Victorious” is the meaning, of Muzaffar. 
* Habtbu’s-Siyar (Bombay lithographed ed. of 1857), vol. iii, pt. 1, 
p. 81. 
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accession he was overcome by Gházán, the son of his cousin 
Arghün, and, in the words of Khwándamír!, “quaffed a full 
cup of that draught which he had caused Gaykhati to taste.” 


GHÁZÁN (A.D. 1295-1304). 


The accession of Ghazan, the great-grandson of Hulagu, 

marks the definite triumph of Islam over Mongolheathenism, 

and the beginning of the reconstruction of Per- 

Ghán (^^ ^ sian independence. | He was born on December 
129571304) 

4, 1271,and was therefore not twenty-four years 
of age when he assumed the reins of government. At the 
youthful age of seven he accompanied his grandfather Abaqa 
on his hunting expeditions, and at the age of ten his father 
Agghin made him governor of Khurdasan, under the tutelage 
of the Amir Nawrúz, the son of Arghún Ághá, who for 
thirty-nine years had governed various Persian provinces 
for Chingíz Khán and his successors. The Amír Nawrüz had 
Gh, € embraced Islám, and it was through him that 
conversion Gházán was converted to that faith, for at the 

beginning of his struggle with his rival Baydü 
he had been persuaded by Nawrüz to promise that, if God 
should grant him the victory, he would accept the religion 
of the Arabian Prophet. This promise he faithfully fulfilled; 
on Sha'bán 4, 694 (June 19, 1295), he and ten thousand 
Mongols made their profession of faith in the presence of 
Shaykh Sadru'd-Dín Ibráhím?, the son of the eminent 


doctor Sa'du'd-Din al-Hamawí. Nor did Gházán lack zeal 


for his new convictions, for four months after his conversion 
he permitted Nawrüz to destroy the churches, synagogues 
and idol-temples at Tabriz. He also caused a new coinage 
bearing Muhammadan inscriptions to be struck, and by an 
edict issued in May, 1299, prohibited usury, as contrary to 
the Muhammadan religion. In November, 1297, the Mon- 

: Habíbw s-Siyar (Bombay lithographed ed. of 18 57), vol. iii, pt. 1, 
p. ol. © 


۳ So the: Zaóíbu's-Siyar and Dawlatsháh ; but, according to the 
Mujmal of Fasíhí, Shaykh Ibráhím al-Juwaynií. 
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gol amírs adopted the turban in place of their national 
head-dress. , 

There was still, however, a considerable section of Mon- 
gols, princes, nobles and others, which regarded Gházán's 
Disaffection of CONVErsion with active dislike. This led to 
the old-fashioned Sundry rebellions and intrigues, which, however, 
۳۹90۷ هد‎ toate sternly repressed; and in the course of - 
one month, according to the ZZabzbz's-.S tyar (loc. ctt., p. 85), 
no fewer than five Princes and thirt -seven amirs of the 
Mongols were put to death by Gházán and Nawrüz. Naw- 
rüz himself, however, in spite of all that Gházán owed him, 
was suspected by his master of secretly intriguing with the 
Sultan of Egypt, and, though he fled to Herát and sought 
refuge with Malik Fakhru'd-Dín Kurt, he was taken and 
put to death. * Shortly afterwards Jamálu'd-Dín Dastajir- - 
dani, the Sadr-i-Jahdén* and his brother Outb-z-Jahdn, were 
also put to death, and the great historian and physician 
Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh was made prime ministe& Gházán 
Was a stern ruler; “his reign,” as Sir Henry Howorth ob- 
serves”, “was marked by a terrible roll of executions, and, 
as d'Ohsson says, there is hardly a page of Rashídu'd-Dín 
at this time withouta notice of the execution of some public 
functionary." 

During a considerable portion of his reign, Gházán 
Was at war with Egypt. His first campaign, which was 

in the winter of 1299-1300, culminated in the 
Wars with . A : 11 ps : 
Egypt Mongol victory at Majma'u l-Murúj near Hims 
(Emessa), where the Egyptians, outnumbered 
by three or four to one, were completely routed. The 
Mongols occupied Damascus and other portions of Syria 
for a hundred days, during which Gházán’s name was in- 
serted in the #4utba. In spite of Gházán's reassuring 
Proclamation of December 30, 1299, Syria suffered heavily 
from the cruelties and depredations of the Mongols*. In 


' On April 30, A.D. 1298. Sec Howorth's Zi. of the Mongols, 
Pt 3, Pp. 426-7. 
* Howorth, Joc. cit, P- 421. 35 Ibid., pp. 444-5. 
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the following winter (1300-1301) Gházán again prepared 
to invade Syria, but was forced to retreat owing to floods 
and bad weather. In the following May he despatched a 
letter to the Sultan of Egypt, the answer to which, written 
in October, was delivered to him by his envoys in De- 
cember, 1301}. Rather more than a year later, at the 
end of January, 1303, Gházán again marched agairist the 
Egyptians. Having crossed the Euphrates at the date 
above mentioned, he visited Karbala, a spot sanctified to 
him by his strong Shiite proclivities, and bestowed on the 
shrine and its inmates many princely favours. At ‘Ana, 
SEGIR whither he next proceeded, Wassáf, the court- 
Wassifispre- historian, presented him with the first three 
— xp volumes (out of five) of the history on which 
he was engaged, and which has been so often 
quoted or mentioned in these pages.) Gházán accompanied 
his army for some distance further towards the West, and 
then recmossed the Euphrates to await the result of the 
campaign at Kashf, two days' journey westwards from 
Ardabil’. | This campaign proved as disastrous to the 
Mongols as the previous one had been fortunate, for they 
, Were utterly defeated by the Egyptians in 
Mongols at March, 1303, at Marju's-Suffar near Damascus. 
DR The Egyptian victory was celebrated by gene- 
ral rejoicings in Syria and Egypt, especially, of 
course, at Cairo, where every house was decorated and every 
point of vantage crowded to see the entry of the Sultan with 
his victorious troops, preceded by 1600 Mongol prisoners, 
each bearing, slung round his neck, the head of one of his 
dead comrades, while a thousand more Mongol heads were 
borne aloft on lances, accompanied by the great Mongol 
war-drums with their parchment rent?. | Gházán's vexation 
was commensurate with the Egyptian Sultan's exultation, 
and was increased by a scornful and railing letter addressed 
to him by the victor‘. Condign punishment was inflicted 


' For the contents of these سد کت‎ loc. cit., pp. 458-461. 
* Lbid., p. 467. * Ibid., p. 474. ' Ibid., pp. 476-8. . 
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by him on the Mongol generals and captains who were sup- 
posed to have been responsible for this disaster! Gházán's 
health seems to have been undermined by the distress re- 
sulting from this reverse to his arms, which was perhaps 
still further increased by the abortive conspiracy to depose 
him and place his cousin Álafrank the son of 
Gaykhátü on the throne, and he died at the 
early age of thirty-two on May 17, 1 304. 

The mourning for his death throughout Persia was uni- 
versal, and appears to have been sincere, for he had restored 
ا‎ Islám to the position it occupied before the in- 
ue vasion of Chingíz Khán, repressed paganism, 

and reduced chaos to order. In spite of his 
severity, he was merciful compared to his predecessors, and 
had the reputdtion of disliking to shed blood save when 
he deemed it expedient or necessary. ( He was, moreover, 
à generous patron of science and literature and a liberal 
benefactor of the pious and the poor. Though illefavoured ’ 
and of mean and insignificant appearance, he was brave, 
assiduous in all things, and gifted with unusually wide in- 
terests and keen intelligence. He was devoted alike to 
E . arts and crafts and to the natural sciences, 
sine — especially to architecture on the one hand, and 

to astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, metal- 
lurgy and botany on the other. He was extraordinarily 
well versed in the history and genealogy of the Mongols, 
and, besides Mongolian, his native tongue, was more or 
HR less conversant with Persian, Arabic, Chinese, 
attainments Tibetan, Kashmiri, and, it is said, Latin. Some- 

thing also he knew more than his predecessors 
of the lands and peoples of the West, a knowledge chiefly 
derived from the numerous envoys of different nations 
who sought his capital in Adharbayjan, and reflected, as 
Howorth remarks (p. 487), in the work of the great his- 
torian Rashídu'd-Dín, who acted as his prime minister 
during the latter portion of his reign, and who was aware, 
for instance, that the Scotch paid tribute to the English and 


Death of hizin 
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that there were no snakes in Ireland'.; Amongst the envoys 
who visited* Gházán's court were represented the Chinese, 
the Indians, the Egyptians, the Spaniards (by Solivero of 
Barcelona), the English (by Geoffrey de Langley), and many 


other nations. 


Gházán was also well grounded in Islám, the faith of 
his adoption, and showed a marked predilection for the 
AL Shí'ite form of that religion“. How he enriched 
ality for the Karbalá we have already seen, and the shrine 
Shiite doctrine Of the eighth Imdm 'Alí ar-Ridá at Mash-had 
also benefited by his charity. | How far he was influenced 
in his conversion by sincere conviction and how much by: 
political expediency is a matter open to discussion, but his 
conversion was in any case a blessing for Persia. A harsh 
government is always an evil thing for those subject to its 
sway; more evil if it be administered by a foreign, domi- 
nant caste; most evil if the administrators be also of an 
alien religion hostile to, or unsympathetic towards, the faith 
of their subjects. The Mongol dominion had hitherto been 
of this last and cruellest type; by Gházán's conversion it 
was ameliorated at once to the second, which again pre- 
pared the way for a return to the first. | *When Gházán 
became a Muhammadan," says Howorth (p. 486), *he defi- 
nitely broke off his allegiance to the Supreme Khán in 
the furthest East.) Hitherto the Íl-kháns had been mere 
feudatories of the Kháqán of Mongolia and China. | They 
were now to become independent, and it is natural that 
the formulae on the coins should accordingly be changed.” 
Henceforth Shamans and Buddhist monks could no longer 
domineer over the Muslim ‘u/amd; their monasteries and 
temples gave place to colleges and mosques. Muslim 

! See f. 312* of the India Office Ms. of the Jdpti'iet- Tawártkh 
(Persian, 5524— 2828 of Ethé’s Catalogue). 

* Sayyid Núru'lláh* of Shúshtar includes him in the list of Shf‘ite 
rulers given in the sixth Majlis of his Majéliswl-Mi@minin. The 
pages of the lithographed Tihráneedition of this work published in 


1268/1851-2 are unfortunately not numbered, so that no more exact 
reference can be given. 
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learning, enriched in some directions though impoverished 
in others, was once more honoured and encouraged. Nor 
were material improvements, tending greatly to benefit 
the hitherto oppressed subjects of the I-kháns, wanting. 
-Gházán was at all times stern and often cruel, but he had: 
far higher ideals of his duties towards his subjects than 
any of his predecessors, and he adopted practical means to: 
give effect to these ideals. “Be sure,” he says’, “that God 
has elevated me to be a ruler, and has confided his people 
to me in order that I may rule them with equity. He has 
imposed on me the duty of doing justice, of punishing the 
guilty according to their crimes. He would have me most 
severe with those who hold the highest rank. A ruler 
ought especially to punish the faults of those most highly 
placed, in order to strike the multitude by example.” | An 
account of the reforms which he effected in the collection 
of taxes, the prevention of extortion, the repression of the 
idle and baneful extravagances of the dominant, Mongols, 
the restoration of confidence and security where the lack of 
these had previously reduced prosperous towns to ruined 
and deserted hamlets, and withal the restoration of the 
finances of the country to a sound and healthy condition 
would be out of place here, especially as the matter is fully 
discussed by Howorth in his great history (/oc. cit., pp. 487- 
530.| The institution of the new Era, called Il-khání or 
Gházání, which began on Rajab 13, 701 (March 14, 1302), 
was also dictated, at any rate in part, by a desire to put 
an end to sundry irregularities which had crept into the 
finance.! To Gházán's credit must also be set his efforts to 
"uppress or at least minimize prostitution, and the example 
he himself gave of a morality far higher than that generally 
prevalent amongst his countrymen at that time. 

Previous Mongol sovereigns had, in accordance with the 
Ghézin's mauso. Custom of their nation, always taken measures 
ove a dait- to have the place of their burial concealed. 

(007 Gházán, on the ther hand, specified the place 


! Howorth, /oc. ctz., p. 491. 
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where he should be buried, and spent large sums in erecting 
and endowing fround about his mausoleum a monastery 
for dervishes, colleges for the Shafi'i and Hanafi sects, a 
hospital, a library, an observatory, a philosophical academy, 
a residence for sayyids, a fountain, and other public build- 
ings. Annual endowments amounting to over a hundred 
túmáns, or a million pieces of money, were provided for 
the maintenance of these establishments, and every possible 
precaution was taken to secure these revenues to their ori- 
ginal use. Round about the mausoleum and its dependent 
buildings grew up the suburb of Gházániyya, which soon 
rivalled Tabriz itself in size and surpassed it in beauty. | 


ÜLJÁvTÜ KHUDÁ-BANDA (A.D. 1305-1316). 


Gházán was succeeded by his brother Úljáytú the son 
of Arghún, who was crowned on July 21, 1305, under the 
Reign ot Út name of Uljáytá Muhammad Khudá-banda, 
jáytú(a.n. * being at the time twenty-four years of age. 
1305-1316) As a child he had, at the desire of his mother 
Urúk Khátún, been baptised into the Christian church 
under the name of Nicolas, but later he was converted 
to Islam by his wife, to whom he was married at a very 
As early age. In his youth he had received the 
Khardanda curious name of Khar-banda (“ass-servant,” Ze. 

ass-herd or muleteer), which was afterwards 
changed to Khuda-banda (“servant of God”). On the 
former name Rashídu'd-Dín has the following verses in 
the preface to vol. i of his great history: 


دوش در نام شاه خربنده؛ فكر مى كرد ساعتى بنده ؛ 
که مکر معنئى دراين اسمست که از آن غافل است خواننده؛ 
اندرون حرم بكوش آمدء كه هوا خواه شاه فرخنده " 
0 تا ۱ ۳ 3 %> mm æ ۱ * ac aul‏ زیہندم ' 
معنئى در حروف اين Bà‏ : بشاه سے اس ل 

عقد کن از ره حساب ‘em‏ يك بيك حرف شاه خربنده " 
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تا velo‏ که هست معنی" ان" اده خاص أقريتتدة' 
a‏ حروف است آن و پانزده این“ که بعقدند هر دو ماننده" 
كوئى آن ثه حروف جون صدفست* بده و ينج كوهر أكنده' 
يا طلسميست اين همايون اسم“ بر در e‏ ايزد افكنده' 
سر این اسم چون بدانستم ger‏ شد خاطر پراگنده؛ 
كردم ادراك معنى و كفتمء شاه خربنده باد پاینده 
آفتاب جلال و سلطنتش" از سهبر ووام تاينده 


The point of these verses, which are hard ly worth trans- 
lating in their entirety, is that the sum of the numerical 
values of the nine letters constituting the words Shak Khir. 
۵٦:107 وا (شاہ خربندہ)‎ equivalent to that of the fifteen letters 
in the words Sápa-i-K hás-i- Á ۱/۳/6706 ,(سایه* خاص افریننده)‎ 
for the first gives 300 + I - 5-- 600-- 200 4- 2 - 50-- 4g- 5 — 1167, 
and the second 60+ 1 + IO + 5 -- 600 4- 1 -- 90 4- 1 -- 80 4- 200 
+ 10 + 50--50--4--5— 1167. Since in the Muhammadan, 
as in the Jewish view, words giving the same numerical 
equivalent are in some sense identical, the King's name, 
KAar-banda, is shown to be equivalent to Séya-i- Khs-i- 
Áfarínanda, the “Special Shadow (ze. Protection) of the 
Creator." According to Dawlatsháh! (an author on whose 
uncritical statements no reliance whatever can be placed), 
" when, on the death of Arghün Khán, Gházán Khán be- 
came king, Üljáytá Khán fled from him, and for some years 
wandered with the ass-herds in the district of Kirmán and 
Hurmuz, on which account he was called Khar-banda, ‘the 
Ass-herd. But others say that this is not so, but that the 
parents of a very beautiful child give him an ugly name, 
So that the evil eye may not affect him, and that on this 
account he was called Khar-banda®.” 


' P. 217 of my edition. R 
— ? For another explanation see the Travels of Ibn Batáta (ed. 
Defrémery and Sanguinetti), vol. ii, p. 115. 
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Even before Úljáytú was crowned, it was deemed expe- 
dient to get rid of his cousin Álafrank as a possible claimant 
E to the throne, and he, as well as the general 
Álafrankis put  Hargadáq, was accordingly assassinated by 

three Mongol officers. Uljáytü's first act was to 
confirm the laws of his predecessor Gházán, and to ordain 
the strict observance of the Sharf‘at, or Canon Paw of 
Islam; and he appointed Rashídu'd-Dín the historian and 
physician, and Sa'du'd-Dín of Sawa as joint Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, with absolute authority over his Persian as 
opposed to his Mongolian subjects. He visfted the cele- 
brated observatory of Marágha, and installed Asílu'd-Dín, 
ya the son of the eminent Nasíru'd-Dín of Tus (who, as already 
J mentioned, had died in 1272-3) as Astronomer-royal'. 
| Abu Sa‘id, the son and successor of Uljayta, was born in the 
1 year of the latter's accession, and in the same year was de- 
۰ posed Sháh Jahán, the last sovereign of the Qará-Khitá í 
E dynasty pf Kirmán. In the same year was founded the 
royal city of Sultániyya?, near Zanján, which 
Sultániyya ; $ ; 
1 ۱ مس‎ soon assumed the most majestic proportions. 
| Now it is an almost uninhabited ruin, conspicu- 
| ous only for its magnificent though dilapidated mosque; 
but the name of the royal founder is still remembered in 
the following doggerel, which I heard from an old man 
who accompanied me round the mosque when I visited it 
in November, 1887: 
| کننده" ایکی طاوق بر کنده ؛‎ lb ‘ony lore ای شاه‎ 
“ O Sháh Khudá-banda, worker of injustice, two fowls for one village!” 
The last line is Turkish, but I have never been able to 
ascertain to what it alludes. 


1 The death of Asílu'd-Dín is recorded in the Mujmal of Fasíhí under 
theyear A.H.714(A.D.1314-15). Abu'l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeusgivesthedate 
of Nasíru'd- Dín's death as 675/1276-7 ( Beyrout ed. of 1890, pp. 500-501). 

? Tu'rikh-i-Wassáf, pp. 477-8. The author gives a long poem by 
himself on this event, at the end pf which he mentions "the day of 
Anírán in the month of Farwardín in the year A.H. 710” as the date 
when his poem was completed (March-April, A.D. 1311). 
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Two months after Úljáytú's succession he received em- 
bassies from three of the Mongol rulers (of whom Tímúr 
ally Qáán, Emperor of China, was the most im- 

Ambassadors 1 : 

received and portant) to announce the truce which had just 

ty Uliinad been concluded between them. Three months 
later arrived an embassy from Túqtáy, and 
shortly afterwards Uljáytü despatched ambassadors to 

Egypt, to assure Sultán Násir of his friendly disposition. 

He was also in correspondence with Philip le Bel, Edward 

the Second, and Pope Clement V. The bearer of the Íl- 

khán's letters to and from these potentates was Thomas 

lldouchi!, who, as d'Ohsson observes (vol. iv, Pp. 590-8), 

evidently concealed from the European courts to which he 

was accredited the fact that his master Úljáytú had em- 
braced Islám; for the letters on both sides are extant, and 
both Edward II (in a letter dated Nov. 30, 1307) and 

Pope Clement V (in a letter dated March I, 1308) assume 

explicitly that Úljáytú would help them in exirpating 

what they describe as *the abominable sect of Mahomet." 

Uljáytüá, meanwhile, was preoccupied with devising some 

test whereby he might prove the sincerity of the numerous 

Jews who at this time desired to profess Islám. This was 

finally effected by the learning of Rashidu’d-Din, who, as 

his history shows, was thoroughly conversant with Jewish 
tradition and doctrine, and was even accused by his ene- 
mies of being a Jew, or of regarding Judaism with undue 
favour. The intending proselyte was bidden to partake of 
camel's flesh seethed in milk, and the sincerity of his con- 

- version was judged by his readiness to eat this doubly- 

unlawful food. fIt was about this time also (April 14, 

1306) that the ‘aforesaid Rashidu’d-Din presented the 

finished portion of his great historical work, the /émz‘x't- 

lawérikh to Úljáytú. / 

The chief wars of Úljáytú's reign were the conquest of 
Gílán in the early summer of 1 307 and the 
capture of Herat if the latter part of the same 

' Cf. p. 11 supra, and n. 2 ad calc. 
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year. In both campaigns a gallant resistance was made, and 
success was not achieved by the Mongols without serious 
losses. In the defence of Herát especially the most con- 
spicuous courage and resource were shown by the Ghúrí 
captain, Muhammad Sám, to whose charge the city had 
been entrusted by Fakhru'd-Dín Kurt. He 
was, however, ultimately taken by tréachery 
and put to death, Amongst other notable persons who 
suffered death in Uljaytu’s reign were Müsá the Kurd, who 
claimed to be the Mahdi or appointed Saviour of Islam; 
Sa'du'd-Dín, the associate and later the rival of Rashidu’d- 
Dín, who was executed on a charge of peculation from the 
treasury; and Táju'd-Dín Awaji, an extreme Shí'ite, who 
had tried to convert Uljáytü to his doctrines. But what the 
unfortunate Táju'd-Dín failed to accomplish nevertheless 
was brought about by other means. | Úljáytú be- 
longed to the Hanafí sect, the doctors of which, 
e relying on the royal favour, waxed arrogant, 
until the King was induced by his minister Rashídu'd- 
Din to incline to the Shafi‘ doctrine. Thereupon violent 
disputes took place in Uljáytú's presence between the repre- 
sentatives of these two Sunní schools, who, in the heat of 
controversy, brought against each other such abominable 
accusations that Uljáytü was greatly annoyed with both, and 
even the Mongol nobles, who were by no means squeamish, 
professed disgust, and began to ask whether it was for this 
that they had abandoned the faith of their ancestors, to 
which they now called on Uljáytü to return. The Íl-khán 
was further alarmed by a violent thunder-storm by which 
he was overtaken about this time, and which, according to 
the Mongols and their óakskís or priests (who, expelled by 
Gházán, would appear to have returned to Persia under his 
successor, unless, as d'Ohsson implies, they were brought 
back ad hoc) was a signal of the Divine displeasure’, For 
some time he was distracted with doubt, until at length he 
was persuaded by the Amí? Taramtáz to follow Gházán's 
| D'Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 536-541. 
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example and adopt the Shiite creed. This he ultimately 
did’, after he had visited ‘Alf’s tomb and there seen a vision 
which convinced him that the homage of the faithful was due, 
after the Prophet, to *Alí ibn Abí Tálib and his descendants. 

Uljáytú conducted one campaign against Syria, of which 
the chief event was the siege of Rahbat, which, however, the 
Mongols were obliged to raise when the town 
was reduced to the last extremity on account 
of the heat and the scarcity of provisions, As 
the result of dissensions between the brothers of the house 
of Oatáda who ruled Mecca alternately according to the 
fortune of war, ÚI jáytú’s name was for a while substituted 
in public prayer in the Holy City for that of the Egyptian 
Sultan Násir. 


Campaign a- 
gainst Syria 


Uljáytú diðd at Sultániyya from the sequelae of an attack 


of gout on December 16, 1316, at the comparatively early 
Dial or age of thirty-five. He is described as “virtuous, 
Úljáytú in liberal, not readily influenced by caluifiny ; but, 
“Wee like all Mongol princes, addicted to spirituous 
drinks, and chiefly occupied with his pleasures.” His funeral 
obsequies were celebrated with great pomp, and he was 
mourned by his subjects for eight days. He had twelve 
Wives, who bore him six sons and three daughters, but five 
of the former and one of the latter died in childhood. 
His surviving son, Abi Sa‘id, succeeded him; his two 
Surviving daughters were married to the Amir Chúbán, and 
one of them, Sátí Beg, subsequently held for a short time 
the position of queen in the year 1339, 


ABU SA‘ID (A.D. 1317-1334) 

Abú Sa‘id, who was in Mázandarán at the time of his 
father's death, was crowned in April, 1317, being then under 
Reign of apg thirteen years of age. The Amir Chúbán was 
Siehe. (0.1317 made Aint lL Umará, while “Ali-sháh was asso- 

M ciated with Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh in the 

' The inscription on one of his coins affords proof of this. See 
d'Ohsson, vol. iv, p. 541 ad calc. 
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wazirate. Between these two ministers there existed a 
great rivalry, and it soon became evident that one or other 
must succumb. The victim was Rashfdu’d-Din, whose 
greater scrupulousness and honour placed him at a disad- 
vantage. By the intrigues of his rival he was deposed in 
October, 1317, and the death of the powerful Amir Savinj 
in January, 1318, deprived him of his chief protector: The 
Amír Chúbán was anxious to reinstate him in office, but 
though he pleaded his advanced age and desired only to 
be allowed to live out the remainder of his life in peace and 
retirement, his rival *Alí-sháh took alarm, renewed his in- 
trigues, and succeeded in persuading Abti Sa‘id that Rashídu 
‘d-Din and his youthful and comely son Khwaja [brahim 
waere guilty of poisoning the late ruler Úljáytú. Both were 
rangs, Condemned to death and execufed on July 18, 
Rashídu'dDin — 1318, Rashídu'd-Dín being then over seventy 
geal Tn ^" years of age. His body was outraged, his houses 

© and possessions plundered, and his relatives and 
connections subjected to all sorts of persecution. More 
will presently be said of his character, learning, charity and 
literary achievements. 

About a month after this sad event (August, 1318) began 
the rebellion of Yasáwur, whose ambition led him to covet 
the province of Khurásán. He succeeded in 
compassing the death of Yasá'ül, and, having 
made himself master of Khurásán, invaded and ravaged 
Mazandaran, but retired before Abû Safd’s general, Amir 
Husayn into the Garm-sír, or hot region bordering on the 
Persian Gulf. About the same time a formidable conspiracy 
of Mongol captains, such as Iranchin', Táqmáq and Isen- 
búqá was formed against Chúbán, but the latter, supported 
by Abü Sa'íd, utterly defeated them near Üján in June, 
1319, and those of the rebel leaders who did not perish in 
the battle were put to death with every circumstance of 


Rebellions 


۰ * 
1 Or Irinjin, the nephew of Doquz Khátún. See Chabot's 77757. de 
Mar Jabalaha 117, p. 141 ad cal. 
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ignominy and cruelty at Sultaniyya. Amongst the victims 
was Kinjik (or Kikhshik, or Kichik), the grand*daughter of 
Abáqá and wife of Iranchin, who had fought with con- 
spicuous bravery in the battle to avenge the death of her 
son Shaykh ‘Alf, and was now, according to Nuwayrí's 
account’, trampled to death by horses at the command of 
Abú Safd. Two months later Chúbán was rewarded by 
being given in marriage Sátí Beg, the king's sister, while 
the king, to commemorate his valour in this battle, took the 
title of Bakádur Khán. 

The years 1318-1319 were remarkable for grievous 
famines in Asia Minor and elsewhere, followed in 1320 by 
Jn terrific hail-storms. Abú Saʻíd, much alarmed, 
و‎ consultedthe theologians as to the cause of these 

calamities. They ascribed them to the laxity 
which prevailed about wine-drinking and prostitution, 
taverns and brothels being in many cases situated close to 
mosques and colleges. Abü Sa'íd thereupon closed all dis- 
orderly houses, and caused an enormous quan- 
fon  tity of wine to be destroyed, but he allowed 

one wine-shop to remain for the use of travellers 
in each district. These measures produced a very good 
Impression in Egypt, and facilitated the conclusion of a 
‘reaty between Abt Said and Sultan Nasir, the Egyptian 
ruler, who had recently carried his hostility against the 
Asassins em. Mongols so far as to send thirty assassins of the 
ployed against — [sma'flí sect.from Syria to attempt the life of 


Qus Qará Sunqur. Although this attempt mis- . 


carried, it greatly alarmed the Mongols, and both sides were 
thus prepared to come to terms and to set aside their 
ancient feuds, A treaty was ultimately concluded in 1323 
between the two states, after a Mongol princess? (a grand- 


' D'Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 636 and 641 ad calc. According to another 
account she perished in the battle, while Wassáf (p. 645) says she was 
stoned to death, and her body case naked into the street. 

* Ibid., pp. 655-6. The princess's journey from Saráy to Alex- 
andria, where she arrived in April, 1320, occupied nearly six months. 
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daughter of Bátú) had been given in marriage to Sultán 
Násir in 1320. i 

In 1322 Tímúr-Tásh the son of Chúbán revolted in Asia 
Minor and declared himself to be the expected Mahdí or 
Revol of Messiah, but he was overcome by his father, par- 
Tmé-Téh doned, and ultimately reinstated in his govern- 
ment by Abt Sa‘id, About the same time Armenia whs de- 
Adidas vastated by the Egyptians,and PopeJohn XXII 
pagina endeavoured to stir up the European powers on 
their behalf; to which end he wrote a letter (dated July 12, 
1322)! to Abú Sa'íd asking him to aid them, and exhorting 
him at the same time to embrace the Christian faith. He 
also appointed? a Dominican named Frangois de Peruse 
archbishop of Sultániyya.: 

Early in 1324 died the prime minister Alí-sháh, who 
was chiefly remarkable as the first Mongol wastr to die a 
یہ مه‎ natural death. He was succeeded by Ruknu'd- 
becomes e Dín Sáin who enjoyed the support of the 
impatient 
of Chübán's great Amír Chübán. The power of this Amir, 
2 however, began to arouse the jealousy of Abú 
Sa'íd, now about twenty-one years of age, and an open 
rupture was precipitated by Abü Sa'íd's passion for Baghdád 
Khátün, the daughter of Chübán and wife of Shaykh Hasan 
Jalá'ir, and by the intrigues of the ungrateful Ruknu'd-Dín 
against his benefactor. A threatened invasion cf Khurásán 
by the Mongols of Transoxiana obliged Chübán and his son 
Husayn to be present in the eastern portion of the empire, 
while another son named Dimashq Khwája, against whom 
Abü Sa'íd was already incensed, remained at the court, 
which returned from its winter quarters at Baghdád to 
Sultániyya in the spring of 1327. Abú sa'íd, growing daily 
more impatient of Dimashq Khwája's arrogance and im- 
morality, only awaited a reasonable excuse to destroy him. 


! A translation of this letter is given by d'Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 662- 3. 

2 D'Ohsson, vol. iv, p. 664. Thisappointment was made on May ı 
1318. The first archbishop resigned in 1323, and was succeeded by 
Guillaume d'Ada. 
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Nor had he to wait long, for about this time it was discovered 
that Dimashq was engaged in an intrigue with one of 
Uljáytü's former concubines. Finding himself detected, he 
endeavoured to escape, but was overtaken and 
بسچ‎ put to death, and his head was exhibited over 
to: ~~ a one of the gates of Sultániyya. This took place 
Su on August 25, 1327. He left four daughters, 

of whom the most notable was Dilshád Khátún. She was 
married first to Abu Sa‘id, to whom she bore a posthumous 
daughter who died in infancy, and afterwards to Shaykh 
Hasan Íl-khání, towhom she bore Sultan U ways and another 
son. This Sultán Uways reigned at Baghdád from 1356- 


1374, and was, as we shall see, a notable patron of poets 


a 


and men of letters and learning. 3 
Abú Sa'íd,shaving taken this decisive step, resolved Yo 
exterminate Chübán and his whole family. Chübán, warned 
of the king's intention, first put to death the 

LM wazír, Ruknu'd-Dín Sá'in, and then, collected 
| his troops, to the number of seventy thousand, 
and marched westwards, first to Mashhad and then to 
Simnán, whence he sent the venerable Shaykh 'Alá'd-Dín 
to intercede for him with Abü Sa'íd. The Íl-khán was not 
to be moved, and Chübán continued his advance westwards 
until he arrived within a day's march of Abü Sa'íd. All 
seemed to be in Chübán's favour, until some of his most 
important a»:rs deserted to the king, taking with them 
some thirty thousand men. Thereupon Chúbán retreated, 
first to Sáwa, where he left his wives Kardüchín and Sátí 
Beg, and then to Tabas. His followers continued to desert 
him until he was finally left with only seventeen persons, 
He then decided to take refuge at Herát with Ghiyáthu'd- 
Dín Kurt, who, however, betrayed him, and caused him and 
his chief officers to be strangled. His body was, by the 
Il-khán's order, conveyed to al-Madína with great pomp, 


۱ ٠ ۱ 
' Ibn Batüta gives a full account of the death of Dimashq Khwája. 
see vol. ii, pp. 117-119. 
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and there buried in the tomb which he had prepared for 
himself, ۰ 

Abú Sa'íd was now free to marry Baghdad Khátün, but, 
though she soon acquired a great influence over him, he did 
Fattof Chúbáns 130] Cease persecuting her family. Another of 
sn Timár-Tásh, Chübán's sons, Tímür-Tásh, who was governor of 
zu us Asia Minor, took refuge at the Egyptian" court, 
where he arrived on January 21, 1328. He was at first well 
received, sumptuously entertained, and given an allowance 
of 1500 dindrs a day; but the urgent demands of Abú Sa‘id 
for his extradition, combined with the intrigues of the 
Egyptian Sultan’s courtiers, soon decided the latter to get 
rid of him. For a while he hesitated between the extradi- 
tion and the execution of his once powerful guest, but finally 
hê decided to kill him, fearing lest, if he weve sent to Abú 
sa'id, the intercession of his sister Baghdád Khátún and his 
old friend Ghiyáthu'd-Dín, the son of the great Rashídu'd- 
Dín, now himself prime minister, might induce the Íl-khán 
to forgive him, and that, should. this happen, he would 
certainly seek to revenge himself on the Egyptians. Timur- 
Tash was therefore put to death in prison on the night of 
Thursday, August 22, 1328, and his head, embalmed and 
placed in a casket, was sent to Abt: Said. 

Of the wasfr Ghiydthu’d-Din b. Rashídu'd-Dín the con- 
temporary historian Hamdu'láh Mustawfí of Qazwín speaks 
kn ما‎ enthusiastic terms in his 7 a ríkh-i.Gusída, 
gihe Da b or" Select History,” which is dedicated to him. 

3 “That minister of good repute,” he says, “like 
his illustrious father, made the most admirable efforts to 
secure the order of the world; and inasmuch as to pardon 
when one has power to injure is the extreme of human 
perfection, and all the greatest of former ages have followed 
this path, and thus obtained, by their virtuous conduct, the 
highest honour and an enduring name, so this minister of 
angelic temperament, inspired by the certainty of his c 


| on- 
victions, did even more than this, for, 


instead of punishing 
! See Ibn Batüta, vol. ii, pp. 119-121. 
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those who had wrought towards his noble family ill deeds 
whereof the recapitulation would disgust the héarts of my 
hearers, he drew the pen of forgiveness through the record 
of their crimes, recompensed their evil actions with good, 
and made each one of them an exemplar of the prosperity 
of this Empire, raising them to the highest ranks, and en- 
trusting to them the most important functions, so that each 
now beholds with his own eyes that which he did most 
ardently desire!” 

This complaisance of Ghiyáthu'd-Dín nearly caused his 
destruction when the rebellious Amír Nárín Büqá sought his 
intercession with Abú Saʻfd at the very moment when he 
was plotting the minister’s assassination, On this occasion, 
however, the king, prompted by his wife Baghdád Khátúņ, 
who hated Nárfn Búqá as the destroyer of her father and 
brothers, intervened, and caused the rebel and his con- 
federate Tásh-Tímúr to be executed on October 5, 1327. 

The last years of Abú Sa“íd's reign saw numerouschanges 
in the Kurt kings of Herát. Ghiyáthu'd-Dín died in October, 

1329, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
و‎ M Shamsu'd-Dín, who was so much addicted to 

drink that it was said that during a reign of ten 
months he was only sober for ten days. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Háfiz, a gentle scholar, who was 
assassinated in 1332, and replaced by his infant brother 
Mu'izzu'd-Dín, whose election was approved by Abü Sa'íd. 
He enjoyed a long reign of forty years, and was followed 
by his son, Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Pir ‘Alf, in whose time the 
dynasty, which had endured since 1245, was extinguished 
by Tamerlane. d 

In August, 1335, Abú Sa'íd, having learned that Uzbek, 
the Khán of the Golden Horde, intended an invasion of his 
Dado dominions, was preparing to take the field 
۸6 04 against him when he fell ill, and died at Qará- 
(A-D. 1335) bágh near Arrán an Nov. 30 of that year. He 

' Seep. ór1 of the /ac-simile edition of the Tæ'ríkh-i-Gusída pub- 
lished in the “E, J. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series, vol. xiv, 1. 
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is described by Ibn Taghribardí as “a brave and brilliant 
prince of majestic appearance, generous and witty.” He 
was a good calligraphist, composer and musician, and is 
praised by this historian not only for his good moral 
character and for his suppression of the drink traffic, but 
also for his destruction of the Christian churches. It is 
suggested by Mírkhwánd and positively asserted by Ibn 
Batüta! that Abü Sa'íd was poisoned by Baghdad Khatun, 
who was jealous of the ascendancy obtained by her younger 
rival Dilshád Khátün over the Íl-khán?. At anyrate, whether 
guilty or not, Baghdad Khátün was put to death*, 

With Abü Sa'íd's death the dynasty of the Íl-kháns of 
Persia, founded by Hülágü Khán, practically came to an 
end, and a period of anarchy ensued which lasted until 
another great wave of conquest from the*land of Türán 
swept over Persia and Asia Minor thirty-five years later, 
led by the ruthless and irresistible conqueror Timur-i-Lang 
(“ Limpimg Timur”), or, as he is commonly called in Europe, 
Tamerlane. By a strange coincidence, noticed in the 
Matla'u's-Sa‘dayn*, the year of Tímür's birth was the same 
as that of Abú Sa'íd's death, and the chronogram /a:wd/ 
(39 —" refuge!")* has been devised for it, since this word 
gives the date (A.H. 736) according to the Muhammadan 
computation, and men might well seek refuge with God 
from this double calamity—the death of Abü Sa'íd and the 
birth of Tímür—which this year brought. 

On the death of Abü Sa'íd, who left no sons, Arpa, or 
mis. Arpagá'ün, a descendant of Arik-búgá, the 
ge brother of Hülágü, was, at the instance of 

the minister Ghiyáthu'd-Dín b. Rashídu'd- Dín, 

! [bn Batüta, vol. ii, p. 125. 

* See Howorth's History of the Mongols, pt. 3, p. 624. In the 
first line of this page, Nov. 30, 1334, is given as the date of Abu 53۷0 
death, This error is apparently due to a careless perusal of the last 
paragraph in d'Ohsson's Mist. des Mongols, vol. iv, p. 716. 

* The manner of her death is gelated by Ibn Batúta, vol. ii, P. 1235. 

! See Rieu's Persian Catalogue, p. 182. 

* See Howorth’s History of the Mongols, pt. 3, p. 634. 
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chosen as his successor. To strengthen his position, he 
married Sati Beg, the widow of Chübán and sister of Abt 
Sa'íd. He then marched against Üzbek and defeated him. 
But meanwhile Amír 'Alí Pádisháh and other amtrs, dis- 
approving of Arpa's election, set up a rival 
Ms st upás Í] khán in the person of Músá, a descendant of 
Húlágú. A battle took place between the two 
rivals near Marágha on April 29, 1336. /Arpa was defeated, 
and both he and the wasir Ghiydthu’d-Din were put to 
death shortly afterwards. | Müsá, however, was not suffered 
to enjoy the fruits of victory for long: another rival, 
Muhammad Shah, also descended from Hülágü, was set up 
against him by Shaykh Hasan the Jaláir (called Buzurg, 
“the Great”). Another battle was fought at Ala-Tágh near - 
the town of Naw-Shahr,in which, by the treachery of Shaykh 
Hasan Buzurg, Músá was routed and “Alí Pádisháh killed. 
Yet another claimant was set up in the person of Túgháy- 
Tímúr, who joined forces with Músá, and foughteanother 
battle with Shaykh Hasan Buzurg near Marágha in June, 
1337, in which Músá was taken prisoner and put to death 
(July, 1337), while Túgháy-Tímúr fled to Bistám. Shaykh 
Hasan,the son of Tímúr-Tásh,the son of Chúbán,now added 
to the confusion by producing a pretender whom he asserted 
to be his father Tímúr-Tásh, whose execution by the Sultan 
of Egypt has been already mentioned. A battle finally took 
place at Nakhjuwán on July 10, 1338, between the two 
Hasans, in which Hasan “the Greater” was defeated, while 
his protégé Muhammad Shah was taken prisoner and put to 
death. Shaykh Hasan *the Less" (the grandson of Chübán) 
nowquarrelled with the pretended Tímür-Tásh,and espoused 
the cause of the princess Sátí Beg, the sister of the late 
king Abü Sa'íd and widow of his grandfather Chübán. 
She was proclaimed queen in 739 (1338-9), and a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the two Hasans. 
It is hardly worth following these intrigues further. 
Those who desire fuller information about them, and about 
the tortuous policy of Shaykh Hasan “the Less,” will find 
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it in the pages of d'Ohsson and Howorth. Suffice it to say 
that Tugháy-Tímúr was betrayed by the astute Shaykh 
Hasan “the Less,” who then set up another puppet, Sulay- 
man Khan, a descendant of Hülágü, and gave him Sati Beg 
in marriage, while Hasan “the Greater” set up as a rival a 
descendant of Abáqá named: Sháh Jahán Tímür. A battle 
took place between the two factions near Marágha in 1340. 
Hasan "the Greater" was defeated, retired to Baghdád, 
deposed his puppet Sháh Jahán Tímür, and, proclaiming 
himself king, founded the dynasty—more important in 
literary than in political history—of the Jalá'irs, who reigned 
until 1411 over Western Persia and Mesopotamia, with 
Baghdád as their capital. As for Hasan *the Less," the 
grandson of Chübán, he was murdered in 1343, while march- 
ing to attack his rival, by his wife ‘Izzat Maltk, who expiated 
her crime by a most cruel and ignominiousdeath. On this 
event the contemporary poet Salmán of Sáwa (who, being 
a protégé of the rival Shaykh Hasan, was delighted at the 
death of Chübán's grandson) has the following verses’, 
which hardly bear translation: 


زهجرت تبوى رفته هفصد و چل و چار' 
"o i Á. I -‏ 
در آخر رجب افتاد اتفاق حسن" 
زنی چگونه زنی خیر خیرات جبان' | 
5 بزور بازوی خود خصیتین شیخ حسن ‏ 
كرفت ماحكم و ميداشت تا بمرد و برفت ' | 
زهی خجسته زنی خايهدار مرد افكن ؛ 
The Mongol ascendancy in Persia was now at an end,‏ 
and, until Tímür's hordes swept over the country (1384-‏ 
it was divided into at least four kingdoms, those of‏ ,)1393 
the Jalá'irs, the Muzaffarís, the Kurts and the Sar-ba-dárs,‏ 
whose history will be considered in another chapter. `‏ 
Mablow's-Siyar, vol. iii, p. 131 (Bombay lithographed ed. of A.p.‏ | 


1857). I cannot find these lines in the Bombay lithographed edition 
of Salmán's poems, but they are given in the Matla‘n's-Sa‘dayn, 
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Besides the travels of Ibn Batúta, repeatedly cited in the 
notes, much light is thrown on this period by the travels in 
Persia of Friar Odoric of Pordenone about A.D. 1318!; the 
particulars given about “ Bousaet” or “ Boussay ” (ze. Abu 
Sa‘id) and his kingdom by the Archbishop of Sultaniyya 
in a tract written about A.D. 1330; and the narratives of 
the consuls who represented Venetian interests in Tabríz 
and other Persian towns between the years A.D. 1305 and 
13325. 


! A fine edition of this work, edited by M. Henri Cordier, was 
published by Leroux of Paris in 1891. 
* See Howorth, of. cif., pt. 3, 628-633. 








CHAPTER II. 
THE HISTORIANS OF THE [L-KHANI PERIOD. 


The period of about seventy years which we are now 
considering is{chiefly remarkable, from the literary point of 
This period VIEW, for the large number of eminent Persian 
preeminendy historians which it produced. f At least eight of 
رت‎ these deserve somewhat detailed notices, besides 
| a rather larger number of notable poets, whose 
number might easily be increased if those of the second 
rank were included. Before considering these Persian 
writers, however, a few words must be said about the 
Arabic jterature of this period of which it behoves even 
students whose primary interest is in Persian letters to have 
at least some general idea. 

So long as the Caliphate endured and Baghdád remained 
in theory at least, the metropolis of all orthodox Muslims 

| the Arabic language held throughout those wide 
in this pa domains a position analogous to that of Latin 

in Europe during the Middle Ages; that is to 
say it was not only (what it still remains) the language of 
theology, philosophy and science, but also to a large extent 
of diplomacy, polite society and de//es Lettres. I The over- 
throw of the Caliphate by the Mongols greatly impaired its 
position and diminished its prestige, but this decline did 
not become very conspicuous so long as those survived 
whose education had been completed before Islám suffered 
this great disaster, that is to say for some fifty or sixty 
years after the fall of Baghdad. (In the later periods which 
we have to consider a knowledge of contemporary Arabic 
literature, though always important, becomes less essential 
to the student of Persian history and letters, but at this 
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period it is still vital, especially in the domains of history, 
biography and travel, not to mention theology, philosophy 
and science, where it continues to be indispensable. ) 
The Arabic literature with which we are here concerned 
falls into three classes. First, the Arabic works of bilingual 
Persians whose Persian writings entitle them to 
uu. use ^ mention in the literary history of their country. 
important to the. Of this class the Oádi'l-Qudát (Chief Justice) 
ect ef N4siru’d-Din al-Baydáwí may be taken as an 
example. Al-Bayda (“the White”), from which 
he derived his cognomen, is the Arabic name of a place in 
Fars so called on account of a white tomb (‘urbat-i-safid)} 
(:) Arabic works Which renders it conspicuous. (AI-Baydáwí is 
x: CM best known as the author of the famous com; 
deserve mention Meftary on the Our án entitled Asráru' t- Tanstl, 
om account of which is written in Arabic?; but he also wrote 


their contribu- ۰ 7 i 
tions to Penin in Persian a history of Persia entitled Nisámwt- 
— Tawérikh, whereof mention will be masle in the 


course of this chapter. To speak of him merely as a his- 
torian of the second rank and to ignore his far more impor- 
وہ‎ Arabic wore, ۴۹۵۲ work as a E would be to do 
which profoundly him a great injustice. / Secondly, Arabic works 
vax ee *- by non-Persians which have profoundly in- 

fluenced Persian thought, such as the Fuszésu’/- 
Hikam and other writings of Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l- 
‘Arabi, and the writings of Shaykh Sadru'd-Dín of Qonya 
Gua (Iconium), which were the sources whence such 
cal, geographical Mystical poets as Fakhru’d-Din ‘Irdqf derived 
vns their inspiration. Thirdly, and most important, 

Arabic historical, geographical and biographical 
works which throw light on the persons, places, circum- 
stances and ideas which we shall meet with in the course 
of our investigations. Amongst these special mention 
must be made of the lives of physicians ( 7abagétu’l-Atibbd) 


' See Nuzhatu'l-Qulib (ed. G.ole Strange), vol. xxiii, 1 of the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, p. 122, ll. 21 ef segg. 
* See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., vol. i, pp. 416-418. 
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by Ibn Abí Usaybi'a! (d. 668/1270); the great biographical 
work of Ibn Khallikán (d. 681/1282) entitled Wafaydtu'l- 
A ván*; the Átháru'l-Bilád (“ Monuments of the Lands") 
of Zakariyyá b. Muhammad al-Qazwíní? (d. 682/1283) ; the 
general history, especially important for the Mongol period, 
entitled Mukktasaru d- Duwal of Abu'l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus 
(d. July 30, 1289)*; the well-known history of Abu'l-Fidá, 
Prince of Hamát (d. 732/1331), entitled 44/-Mu£Atasar f 
Ta rtkhil-Bashar*; and the illuminating travels of Ibn 
Batúta“ (d. 779/1377), which extended over a period of 
24 years (1325-1349) and included not only Persia but the 
greater part of Asia from Constantinople to India and 
China, and from Arabia to Afghánistán and Transoxiana. 

The student of Persian history and literature who ignores 

these books is cut off from some of the richest sources of 
trustworthy information, yet they are constantly 

e of the neglected even by experts who write authorita- 
« tively on the Persian poets and other kindred 

topics. Take only the “Monuments of the Lands” of 
al-Qazwini above mentioned, consider the following list of 
eminent Persian poets to whom reference is made under the 
towns wherein they were born or where they spent their 
lives, and see how much information about them is given 
which is vainly sought in the Persian tadhkiras or “Memoirs” 
commonly consulted on such matters’?:—Anwari (p. 242), 

* Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arad. Litt., vol. i, pp. 325-6. The text 
was printed at Cairo in 2 vols., 1299/1882. 

2 Jbid., vol. i, pp. 326-8. This work is accessible to the English 
reader in the excellent translation of the Baron McGuckin de Slane, 
4 vols., London and Paris, 1843-1871. 

* Jbid. vol i, pp. 481-2 ; published by Wiistenfeld together with 
the better known but less valuable ‘4 jG ib I- MakAlügát, or * Wonders 
of Creation " of the same author at Góttingen in 1818. 

4 1814. vol. i, pp. 349-350. 1 have not used Pococke’s edition 
(Oxford, 1663), but the text printed at Beyrout in 189o. 

5 Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 44-46. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 256-7; edjted with a French translation by 
Defrémery and Sanguinetti in 4 vols. (Paris, 185 3-1858, and 1869-1879). 

7 The references are to the pages of Wüstenfeld's edition, which is 
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'Asjadí (p. 278), Awhadu'd-Dín Kirmání (p. 164), Fakhrí of 
Jurján (p. 351), Farrukhí (p. 278), Firdawsí (pp. 278-9 and 
a verse from the Ssáknáma quoted on p. 135), Jalál-i-Tabíb 
(p. 257), Jalál-i-Khwárí (p. 243), Khágání (pp. 272-3, 
where 3 dayts of his poetry are cited, and p. 404), Abú 
Táhir al-Khátüní (p. 259), Mujír of Baylaqán (p. 345), 
Nizámí (pp. 351-2) Násir-i-Khusraw (pp. 328-9) Abü 
Sa‘id ibn Abi’l-Khayr (pp. 241—2), Saná'í (p. 287), Shams-i- 
Tabasí (pp. 272-3), ‘Umar-i-Khayydm (p. 318), ‘Unsurf 
_ (p. 278)and Rashídu'd-Dín Watwát (pp. 223-4). Here,then, 
we have notices, some fairly full and containing matter not 
to be found elsewhere, of 19 important Persian poets who v 
flourished before or during the thirteenth century, these 
being in many cases the oldest notices extant?, since the, 
Lubábu l- Albáb bf ‘Awfi and the Chahér Magéla, “ Four 
Discourses,” of Nizámí-i-‘Arúdí of Samarqand are almost 
the only Persian works of greater antiquity which treat 
more or less systematically of the lives of Persiam poets. 
And this is only one subject out of many interesting to the 
student of Persian dealt with in this most entertaining work. 

We must now pass to the historians, who, as I have 
already said, are by far the most important writers of this 
period, for, while other periods, both earlier and later, have 
produced poets alike more numerous and more celebrated, 
none have produced historians comparable in merit to these. 

Of 'Atá Malik-i-Juwaynf's 7. a ríkh-i- Jahán-gushá or 
"History of the World-Conqueror" (Ze Chingíz Khan), 
repeated mention was made in a preceding 
volume’, but something more must be added 
here. It was completed in 658/1260, but con- ۵0ؤ‎ 
the standard one. The work has not been translated, so far as I know, 
into any European language. 

* On p. 334 of the Zf?AárwI- Bilád the author tells us that he met 
Shaykh Muhiyyu'd-Dín ibnu'l-*Arabí in 630/1232-3, while the author's 
autograph copy of the book is dated 674/1275-6, so that its composition 
lies between these limits. 3 

* Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, where the chief references are pP- 434 
435, 443 and 473. 

B. P. 5 
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cludes with the events of the year 655/1257, notably the 
destruction of the Assassins by the authors master and 
patron Húlágú Khán. Some few MSS. contain an Appendix 
describing the sack of Baghdád, which took place in the 
following year, but this is probably an addition by a later 


hand. The work comprises three parts, of which the first 


deals with the history of Chingíz Khán and his ancestors, 
and his successors down to Chaghatáy ; the second relates 
the history of the Khwárazm-sháhs, especially of the two 
last rulers of this dynasty, Qutbu'd-Dín Muhammad and 


his son Jalálu'd-Dín ; while the Aird treats of the Isma'ílí ` 


sect and especially of Hasan-i-Sabbáh and his successors, 
the Assassins of Alamiût.) The work is therefore not a 
¿general history, but a historical monograph on Chingiz 
Khan and his predecessors and successofs, to which are 
added accounts of the two chief dynasties,with which he 
came in conflict in Persia and Mesopotamia) Further par- 
ticulars about this most valuable and original history are 
given in an article which 1 contributed to the(/.R. A.S. for 
January, 1904, pp. 1-1 7,0 the first and second of the 
three volumes which it comprises have already ioni 
(in 1912 and 1916 respectively) in the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial" Series (xvi, í and xvi, 2), edited by my leatned 
friend Mírzà Muhammad ibn 'Abdu'l-Wahháb of Qazwín, 
who has prefixed to the first volume! a full and critical 
account of the work and its author, and of the family of 
statesmen to which he belonged, | He died in March 1283. 
His brother Shamsu'd-Dín the Sáfib-Díván wrote this 


verse on his death :‏ 
گوئی من و او دو شمع بودیم بہم' 
يك شمع بمرد و دیگری می سوزد ؛ 


“He and I, thou wouldst say, were two lamps which in unison shone ; 
One lamp burneth still, but alas! for the other is gone ! 


t 


! English Introduction, pp. xv-xcii; Persian ditto, جسقکح‎ 
C 
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The following chronogram on his death was composed 
by Sadru’d-Din ‘Ali, the son of Nasíru'd-Dín of Ts! : 


آصف عہد علاء حق و دین E‏ ڪون ؛ 

کرد بدرود جبان‌را چو سر آمدش زمان " 
در شب شنبه he‏ ز مه ذی حجه' 

سال بر ششصد و هشتاد و یکی در Ob!‏ ' 


The Zaríkk-i- Wassáf was intended, as its author in- 
worms us, to be a continuation of the above-mentioned his- 
tory, and may therefore most conveniently be 
ماه‎ mentioned next, although it is of slightly later 
date than the /ámiu t- 7 arváríkk, of which we 
shall next speak, Its proper title is Zajsiyatu’l-Amsdr war 
Tasjiyatu’l-A‘sdr (the “Allotment of Lands and Propulsion 
of Ages"), and its author, though commonly known simply as 
Wassáf (the “ Panegyrist ")or Wassáf-i- Hadrat (the “Court 
Panegyrist "), was properly named ‘Abd u'lláh ibn F atilu'lláh 
of Shíráz. He was employed in the collection of revenue 
lor the Mongol Government, and was a protégé of the great 
minister Rashídu d- Dín, who presented him and his book to 
Dc ia sat Úljáytú, as he himself relates?, at Sultániyya on 
mateof its merits June I, A.D. 1312. His history, as Rieu well 
2 says? “contains an authentic contemporary 
record of an important period, but its undoubted value is 
in some degree diminished by the want of method in its 
arrangement, and still more by the highly artificial character 
and tedious redundance of its style. | It was unfortunately 
set up as a model, and has exercised a baneful influence on 
the later historical compositions in Persia" That these 
criticisms are fully justified will be denied by no one who 
has occasion to use the work, and indeed the author himself 


* Both these verses are taken from the Mujmai of Fasthi, ۲.466 of 
the Raverty Ms., sub anno 681. 
* Pp. 544 e£ segg. of the fine Bomb&y lithograph of 1269/1852-3. 
* Cat. of Pers. MSS. in Brit. Mus., p. 162. 
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|declares that to write in the grand style was his primary 
object, and that the historical events which he records 
served merely as the material on which he might embroider 
the fine flowers of his exuberant rhetoric. Uljaytu, we are 
told, was unable to understand the passages read aloud to 
him by the author on the occasion of his audience ; and the 
reader who is not a Persian scholar may form some idea of 
his pompous, florid and inflated style from the German 
translation of the first volume published with the text by 
Hammer in 1856. We could forgive the author more 
readily if his work were less valuable as an origina” 
authority on the period (1257-1328) of which it treats, 
but in fact it is as important as it is unreadable. It com- 
1 prises hve volumes, of which the contents are summarily 
stated by Rieu (op. cit, pp. 162-3), and there is, besides the 
partial edition of Hammer mentioned above, an excellent 
lithographed edition of the whole, published at Bombay in 
Rajab,g1 269 (April, 1853). 
Here, perhaps, mention should be made of a quasi- 
historical work similar in style but far inferior in value 
Mitten fe to that just mentioned, I mean the Mua 
ÁtháriMulákit. fí Áthári Mulúkil-“A jam, a highly rhetorical 
Ue account of the ancient Kings of Persia down 
to Sásánian times, written by Fadlu'lláh al-Husayní and 
„dedicated to Nusratu'd-Dín Ahmad b. Yúsuf-sháh, Atábek 
of Lur-i-Buzurg, who reigned from 1296 to about 1330. 
This book, which is vastly inferior to the other histories 
mentioned in this chapter, has been lithographed at Tihrán, 
and manuscripts of it are to be found in most large Oriental 
libraries’. 
We now come to the great /dmii‘n’t-Tawédrtkh, or 
"Compendium of Histories," of which incidental mention 
has been made in the last chapter in connec- 
-tion with its illustrious author Rashidu’d-Din- 
Fadlu'lláh, equally eminent as a physician, a 


3 : t 
" See Rieu’s Pers. Cat, p. 811; Ethé’s Bodleian Cat, No. 285 ; 
Ethé's /ndia Office Cat., Nos. 5 34-5. 
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statesman, a historian, and a public benefactor. Of his 
public career and tragic fate we have already spoken, but 
something more must be said not only of the scope and 
contents of his history, but of his private life and literary 
activity. His history, unfortunately, has never yet been 
published in its entirety,and manuscripts of it are compara- 
tively rare, but amongst the published portions is his life of 
Quatremtres — Húlágú Khán, edited by Quatremére at Paris 
critical account in 1836, with a French translation and many 
gheat valuable notes, under the title of Histoire des 
ongols de la Perse, écrite en persan par Raschid-eldin, 
publiée, traduite en francais, accompagnée de notes et dun 
mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de l'auteur. From this 
excellent memoir, to which those who desire fuller and more 
detailed information are referred, the following salient facts 
of Rashídu'd-Dín's life and works are chiefly taken. ۰ 
His birth in rag WS born at Hamadán about A.D. 1247, and was 
asserted by his enemies to have been of S ewish 
origin. His grandfather Muwaffaqu’d-Dawla ‘Ali was, 
with the astronomer Nasíru'd-Dín Túsí and Ra'ísu'd-Dawla, 
an unwilling guest of the Assassins of Alamüt when that 
place was taken by Húlágú in the very year of our author's 
birth, and was at once received into Húlágú's service. | As 
court-physician Rashídu'd-Dín enjoyed considerable in- 
Huence and honour during the reign of Abágá, but it was 
in the reign of Gházán, whose accession took place in A.D. 
1295, that his many merits were first fully recognized, and 
He becomes three years later, on the dismissal and execution 
الات و‎ of the prime minister Sadru'd-Dín Zanjánf, 
7775! called Sadr-i-/a/iin, he was chosen by Gházán, 
conjointly with Sa'du'd-Dín, to succeed him.) In A.D. 1303 
Rashídu'd-Din accompanied Gházán as Arabic secretary in 
the campaign against the Syrians, and it was during this 
period, while the Mongol court was established at ‘Ana on 
the Euphrates, that he presented to Ghazan the author of 
the Ta'rikh-i- Wassdf, as has been already mentioned (p. 42), 
on March 3, 1303. 
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| During the reign of Úljáytú(or Khudá-banda) Rashídu'd- 
Dín enjoyed the same high position as under his predecessor, | 
and received from the new king several singular 
Continued poe marks of favour and confidence. He also built 
honour wader in Sultaniyya, the new capital, a fine suburb, 
= named after him Rashídiyya, containing à 
magnificent mosque, a college, a hospital and other public 
buildings, and some thousand houses.) In December, 1307, 
he was instrumental in establishing the innocence of two 
Sháfi'ite doctors of Baghdad, Shihábu'd-Dín Suhrawardí and, 
Jamálu'd-Dín, whohad been accused of carrying on a treason- 
able correspondence with Egypt". Some two years later he - 
built another beautiful little suburb, near Gházá- 
e ee ^ niyya, the town which had grown up round 
suburb called  Gházán’s mausoleum, to the East of Tabriz, 
Rat'-i-Rashidi ۰ 
and, at great expense, brought thither the 
river Saráw-rúd through channels hewn in the solid rock“. 
Immense sums of money were required for these and other 
admirable works of piety and public utility, but Rashídu'd- ' 
Dín, as he himself declares, had received from the generous 
Uljáytü such sums as no previous sovereign had ever 
bestowed on minister or courtier. On the transcription, 
binding, maps and illustrations of his numerous literary 
works he had, according to the 7a’rtkh-i- Wassdf, expended 
no less a sum than 60,000 dindrs (£36,000). 

Early in the year 1312 Rashídu'd-Dín's colleague Sa‘du’d- 
Dín of Sáwa fell from power and was put to death, the prime 
us mover in the intrigue of which he was the victim 
A being the clever and unscrupulous “Alí-sháh, 

who at once succeeded the dead minister in his 

office. Soon afterwards a dangerous intrigue was directed 
against Rashidu’d-Din, but happily it recoiled on its authors 
and left him unscathed. Whether he, on the other hand, 
was responsible for the barbarousexecution of Sayyid Taju'd- 
* Quatremére, Hist. des Mongols, pp. xvi-xvii. The Shihabu’d-Din 
- mentioned is not, of course, Sa'dí's teacher, who died 632/ 1234-5. 

See G. le Strange's Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, PP. 162-3. 
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| Din, the Nagthwl-A shréf, or “ Dean of the Sharífs" (Zz the 
descendants of ‘Alf) is a doubtful question, which Quatremére 
answers in the negative. 

In 1315 such acrimonious disputes broke out between 
Rashídu'd-Dín and ‘Ali-shah, as to who was responsible for 
Fallanddeathor the lack of money to pay the troops, that 
Rashidu'd-Din Uljayt assigned to the management of each 
^^^" one different provinces of Persia and Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless *Alí-sháh continued his campaign of calumny 
against his colleague, who succeeded only with the greatest 
, difficulty in saving himself from disaster. The same rivalry 
and intrigue continued after the death of Úljáytú and the 
accession of Abt Sa‘fd, until finally Rashidu’d-Din, having 
succumbed to the attacks of his traducers, was deprived of 
his office in October, 1317, and ultimately, on July 18, 1318, 
at the age of over seventy years, was put to death with his 
son Ibrahim, a lad of sixteen years of age, on a charge of 
‘ having poisoned the late king. His property was copfiscated, 
| his relatives were persecuted and despoiled, his pious founda- 
D tions were robbed of their endowments, and the 
his foundations Rab‘-i-Rashidi,the suburb whichhe had founded, 
en دنو‎ was given over to rapine, He was buried in the 

| mausoleum which he had prepared for his last 
resting-place, but his body was not suffered to rest there in 
peace, for about a century later Míránsháh the son of Tímúr- 
i-Lang, in one of his fits of insane brutality, caused it to be 
exhumed and buried in the Jews' cemetery. 'Alí-sháh, in 
| order to testify his joy at his rival's fall, presented magnifi- 
cent presents to the Sanctuary at Mecca, and, escaping the 
retribution which overtook most of his accomplices, died 
peaceably in his bed six years later (in 1324), being, as 
already remarked, the first minister of the Mongol Íl-kháns 
who had the good fortune to die a natural death. Of Rashí- 
du'd-Dín's son Ghiyáthu'd-Dín, who resembled him in virtue 
and learning, as well as in his public career and his sad end 
(for he too was ultimately put to death in the spring of 1336) 
mention has been already made in the preceding chapter. 
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For the conception of the /ámi uw t- Tawáríkk the credit, 
in Quatremére's opinion!', belongs to Gházán Khán, who, 
foreseeing that the Mongols in Persia, in spite 
derum Of their actual supremacy, would in course of 
|efthe/4m?« time inevitably be absorbed by the Persians, 
7 سا‎ : i 3 x X 
desired to leave to posterity a monument of 
their achievements, in the shape of a faithful record of their 
history and conquests, in the Persian language. For the 
accomplishment of this great task he chose (and no better 
choice could have been made) Rashídu'd-Dín, at whose 
disposal were placed all the state archives, and the services 
of all those who were most learned in the history and 
antiquities ofthe Mongols. The minister, though engrossed - 
by the state affairs of a vast empire, yet succeeded in finding 
fime to prosecute his researches and commit &hem to writing, 
though, according to Dawlat-sháh?, the only time at hi 
disposal for this purpose was that which intervened between 
the morning prayer and sunrise. 

Before Rashídu'd-Dín's history of the Mongols was 
completed, Gházán died (May 17, 1304), but his successor 
1 Uljáytú ordered it to be finished and dedicated, 
contents of te aS Originally intended, to Gházán ; whence this 
Jim tT portion of the work, generally called the first 

| volume,is sometimesentitled 7a'77&A-:- GAdzáni, 
the " Gházánian History." Uljáytü also ordered the author . 
to write a companion volume containing a general history 
of the world and especially of the lands of Islám, and a 
third volume dealing with geography. This last has either 
perished, or was never actually written, but only projected, 
so that the work as we now know it comprises only two 
| volumes, the first on the history of the Mongols, written for 
. Gházán, the second on general history. The whole work 
was completed in 710/1310- 11, though two years later the 
author was still engaged on his supplementary account of 
Uljáytu's reign. 
1 Hist. des Mongols, p. Ixviii. 
* P. 217 of my edition. 
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The contents of this great history are briefly as follows: 
VOL. I, ch. i. History of the different Turkish and Mongol 
tribes, their divisions, genealogies, pedigrees, legends, 

etc., in a Preface and four sections. 

» ch. ti. History of Chingíz Khán, his ancestors and 

successors, down to Gházán Khán. 
VOL. II, Preface. On Adam and the Patriarchs and Hebrew 
Prophets. 
Part 1. History of the ancient kings of Persia before 
Islám, in four sections. 
Y Part 2. History of the Prophet Muhammad and of the 
Caliphate, down to its extinction by the Mongols in 
1258; of the post-Muhammadan Persian dynasties 
of Persia, vzz. the Sultans of Ghazna, the Seljúgs, 
the Klvárazmsháhs, the Salgharid Atábeks of Fárs, 
and the Isma'ílís of the West and of the East; of 
Oghuz and his descendants, the Turks; of the 
Chinese; of the Jews; of the Franks end their 
Emperors and Popes; and of the Indians, with a 
long and full account of Sakyamuni (Buddha) and 
of the religion which he founded. 

The above is the arrangement actually adopted in the 
manuscripts of the India Office and the British Museum, but 
Intended x. te divisions proposed by the author in his Intro- 
rangement of X duction are slightly different, for he intended to 
T4" ^ begin the second volume with the history of 

the reigning king Uljáytü from his birth until 
706/1306—7, and to add a supplement at the end of the same 
volume continuing the history of this monarch year by year. 
This confusing arrangement is not actually observed in most 
manuscripts, which, if they contain Úljáytú's reign at all, 
put it in its natural place, at the end of vol. i, after Gházán. 
Few if any ofthe extant manuscripts are, however, complete, 
though every part of the history is contained in one or other 
of them. In the /.R.A.S. for January, 1908 (pp. 17-37) I 
have given a fuller analysis of the contents, together with a 
scheme for the complete edition which is so much needed. 
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Ignoring the complicated and confusing divisions made by 
Scheme fora the author, | proposed to publish the whole 
completeedition book in seven volumes, of which the first three, 
of the Jim u fs € - 

Tawdríkkin Containing the history of the Turks and Mon- 
sven volame cols would correspond to vol. i of the original, 
and the last four to vol. ii, as follows : 


Series I. Special history of the Mongols and Turks. 


VOL. 1, from the beginning to the death of Chingiz Khan. 
VOL. r1, from the accession of Ogotáy to the death of Timur 
(Uljáytü), the grandson of Oübiláy Khán'. 

VOL. rH, from the accession of Húlágú? to the death of 
Gházán, including the continuation of the history of 
the later Íl-kháns down to Ab Sa'íd compiled as a 
supplement to this portion of Rashid@’d-Din’s work 
in the reign of Shah Rukh and by his command. 


Series JI. General history. 


VoL. Iv. The Introduction, the history of the ancient kings 
of Persia down to the fall of the Sásánian dynasty, 
and the biography of the Prophet Muhammad. 

VOL. V. The entire history of the Caliphate, from Abú 
Bakr to al-Musta'sim. 

VOL. VI. The history of the post- Muhammadan dynasties 
of Persia (Ghaznawís, Seljúgs, Khwárazmsháhs, Sal- 
gharís and Isma'ílís), 

VOL. vil. The remainder of the work, comprising the history 
(from their own traditions and statements) of the 
Turks, Chinese, Israelites, Franks and Indians. 


, The /dmz'u't- Tazwárikh is remarkable not only for the 
extensive field which it covers and the care with which it 
has been compiled from all available sources, both written 
ee This is the portion which M. Blochet has published in the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. xviii. 

* The portion of this volume dgaling with Húlágú was, as already 

stated, published by Quatremére under the title of Histoire des Mongols : 
de la Perse, vol. i (Paris, 1836). 


# 


Enthronement of Ogotáy, the son and successor of Chingiz, from an old 
Ms. of the Jémi‘u’t-Tawdértkh in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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and oral, but for its originality. It is doubtful whether any 
Persian prose work can be compared to it in value, at any 
rate in the domain of history, and it is the more to be re- 
gretted that it remains unpublished and almost inaccessible. 
“I will dwell no longer,” says Quatremére?, “on the proofs 
of the extreme importance of Rashídu'd-Dín's compilation ; 
this excellent work, undertaken in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and with means of performing it never before 
possessed by any single writer, offered for the first time to 
the peoples of Asia a complete course of universal history 
and geography." The same writer illustrates the thorough- 
ness of Rashídu'd-Dín's work by indicating the extent to 
which he drew on Chinese sources, written and oral, in 
writing that portion of his history which bore reference, to 
Khatá (Cathay)*, and expresses a regret, which all must 
share, that the geographical portion of his work is lost, or 
at least still undiscovered. Perhaps, as Quatremére conjec- 
tures*,it perished in the destruction and looting ofthe Rab‘-i- 
Rashídí which immediately followed Rashídu'd-Dín's death. 
Rashídu'd-Dín composed numerous other works besides 
the /ámiu' t-Tawáríkk, and of these and their contents a 
۱ detailed account is given by Quatremöre“. 
نے مو‎ Amongst them is the K z/dbu نی لے ۔/‎ wa'l- Á thár 
(the * Book of Animals and Monuments"), which 
comprised twenty-four chapters treating of a variety of 
matters connected with meteorology, agricul- 
ture, arboriculture, apiculture, the destruction 
d of noxious insects and reptiles, farming and 
stock-breeding, architecture, fortification, ship-building, min- 
ing and metallurgy. This work is unhappily lost. 
Another of Rashídu'd-Dín's works was the 7. awdíhát, 
or "Explanations, a theological and mystical work, of 
which the contents are arranged under a pre- 


Kitdbiw LAkyd 
wa tA ther 


Ju j^ 2 
genos face and nineteen letters. It was written at the 
è 
! Of. laud., p. lxxiv. 2 Ibid, p. lxxviii. 
3 Ibid., p. ۰ 4 Jóid., pp. cxii-cxlvi. 
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request of Üljáyti, and is described by Quatremére from a 
manuscript in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 
This was followed by another theological work entitled 
Miftádhu't- Tafástr, the “ Key of Commentaries,” treating of 
the divine eloquence of the Qur'án, its com- 
و‎ mentators and their methods, Good and Evil, 
rewards and punishments, length of life, Pro- 
vidence, Predestination and the Resurrection of the Body. 
To these topics are added a refutation of the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis, and a definition of sundry technical terms. 
“The Royal Treatise" (ar-Risdlatu's-Sultániyya) is 
another similar work, undertaken on Ramadán 9, 6 
۱ (March 14, 1307), as the result of a discussion 
Supe On theological matters which had taken place 
in the presence of Uljáytü. 

The Latd’ifu’l-Hagd'ig, or “ Subtle Truths,” comprises 
fourteen letters, and begins with an account of a vision in 
ewhich the author, on the night preceding Ra- 

madan 26, 705 (April 11, 1306), dreamed that 

he was presented to the Prophet. Its contents 
also are theological, This and the three preceding works 
are all written in Arabic, and together form what is known 
as the Wayjmui‘a-i-Rashidiyya, or “Collection of the works 
of Rashídu'd-Dín," of which a beautiful manuscript, dated 
710/1310-11, exists at Paris, Another manuscript of the 
same library! contains a Persian translation of the Latá 
"afu l- Hagd' i4, and there are also preserved there two copies 
of an attestation of the orthodoxy of Rashídu'd-Dín's 
theological views, signed by seventy leading doctors of 
Muslim theology. This attestation was drawn up in con- 
sequence of accusations of heterodoxy made against Rashid 
by a malicious fellow whose enmity had been aroused by 
the frustration of his endeavours to appropriate an emolu- 
ment from a benefaction for scholars and men of learning 
made by Gházán Khan on his death. 

Another of Rashíd's works, of which, unhappily, only 


! Ancien Fonds Persan, No. 107, ff. I-70. 
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the general nature of the contents is known, is the Bayénu'l- 
۱ Hagd'ig, or “ Explanation of Verities," com- 
an 5 prising seventeen letters, dealing mostly with 
theological topics, though other subjects, such 
as the small-pox and the nature and varieties of heat, are 
discussed. ١ 
The elaborate precautions (precautions which, alas! in 
the event proved inadequate) taken by Rashídu'd-Dín to 
preserve and transmit to posterity the fruits of 


Precautions 
taken by his literary labours are very fully detailed by 
Din for che Quatremére, and can only be briefly recapitu- 














d lated in this place j Ti he caused severa 

copies of each of his works to be madefor lending 
to his friends and to men of letters, who were freely permitted 
to transcribee them for their own use. Then he caused 
Arabic translations of all his Persian, and Persian transla- 
tions of all his Arabic works to be prepared, and of both 
versions he caused numerous copies to be deposiged, for the 
use of anyone who might desire to read or copy them, in 

the mosque-library of the quarter called after him Rab‘-i- 

Rashid? He alsdcaused ome large votum contaming all 
‘Of his treatises with the necessary maps and illustrations, j 
to be prepared and deposited in the above-mentioned public 
library, giving it the title of /émi‘u’t-tasdntfi'r-Rashidt,, or 
“Complete collection of the works of Rashidu’d-Din.” O 
four more works treating of Medicine and the Mongol system 
of government he caused trilingual versions, in Chinese, 
Arabic and Persian, to be prepared. He further accorded 
the fullest liberty to anyone who desired to copy any or all 
of these books, and, not content with this, assigned a certain 
yearly sum from the revenues with which he had endowed 
his mosque in order to have two complete transcripts of his 





' That this is the correct title appears from the text of this docu- 
ment, published by Quatremére together with the translation. See his 
Hist. des Mongols, p. cxlix, |. 3. The Majmii‘a contained four treatises 
only (see the preceding page), while the /ámi“ contained everything 
Rashíd had written. 
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works, one in Arabic and one in Persian, made every year, 
and presented to one ofthe chief towns of the Muhammadan 
world. These copies were to be made on the best Baghdád 
paper and in the finest and most legible writing, and to be 
carefully collated with the originals. The copyists were to be 
carefully chosen, having regard both to the excellence and the 
speed of their work, and were to be lodged in the precincts 
of the mosque, as the administrators of the bequest might 
direct. Each copy, when finished, bound and ornamented, 
was to be carried into the mosque and placed on a book- 
rest between the pulpit and the »:Z74b, and over it was to 
be repeated a prayer for the author, composed by himself, 
and conceived in the following terms’: 
۹۷۷ج‎ God, who revealest the most hidden secrets, and givest 
knowledge of history and traditions! As Thou hast graci- 
ously guided thy servant Rashid the Physician, 
Dna Who standeth in need of Thine Abundant Mercy, 
e in tte composition of these works, which comprise 
investigations supporting the fundamental dogmas of Islam, 
and minute researches tending to elucidate philosophical truths 
and natural laws, profitable to those who meditate on the in- 
ventions of Art, and advantageous to such as reflect on the 
wonders of Creation, even so hast Thou enabled him to con- 
secrate a portion of his estates to pious foundations, on condition 
that from these revenues should be provided sundry copies of 
these books, so that the Muslims of all lands and of ali times 
may derive profit therefrom. Accept, O God, all this from 
him with a favourable acceptance, and cause his efforts to be 
remembered with thanks, and grant forgiveness for all sins, 
and pardon all those who shall help to accomplish this good 
work, and those who shall read or consult these works and 
put in practice the lessons which they contain. And bestow 


١ The original of this prayer is given by Quatremére on p- clxx of 
his Hist. des Mongols, and the transjation, which is more elegant than 
literal, on pp. cxl-cxli. The translation here given is from the Arabic 
original. 
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on him a good recompense, both in this world and the next! 
Verily Thou art worthy of fear, yet swift to forgive!” 

This prayer was also to be inscribed at the end of each 
copy so completed, and was to be followed by a brief 
doxology, also formulated by Rashídu'd-Dín,and a colophon 
penned by the administrator of the bequest, stating at what 
epoch and for what town each copy had been made, and 
giving his own name and genealogy, so that he also might 
be remembered in the prayers of the faithful. F inally ۰ 
completed copy was to be submitted to the gs, or judges, 
of Tabríz, who should certify that all the formalities pre- 
scribed by the author had been duly carried out ; and it was 
then to be sent to the town for which it was destined, and 
deposited in a public library where it could be freely used 
by all students,sand even borrowed against a bond for suclf 
sum as the librarian might deem suitable. A copy of the : 
Arabic version of the Majmii‘a-i-Rashidiyya, together with 
the Baydnu'l-Hagd ig and the Kitdbu'l-Ahya wa'l-A gar, was 
also to be made for one of the Professors on the foundation, 
who was daily to read and expound to the students some 
portion of the contents. Besides this, each lecturer on the 
foundation was obliged to make a copy of one of these 
works, either in Arabic or Persian,during the period occupied 
by his course of lectures, failing which he was to be dismissed 
and replaced by one more diligent than himself. The copy, 
when made, was to be his own, to sell, give away, or keep 
as he pleased. All facilities were to be accorded to persons 
desirous of copying any of these works in the library, but 
they were not allowed to be removed from its walls. In 
conclusion the successive administrators of the funds were 
exhorted to carry out zealously and literally the wishes of 
the benefactor,and curses were invoked on any administrator 
who should fail to do so. 

Yet, as Quatremére observes’, in spite of all these elabo- 
rate precautions, “we have lost the greater part of the works 
of this learned historian, and aM the measures which he took 

! Of. laud., p. cxlv. 
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have not had a more fortunate success than the precautions 
devised by the Emperor Tacitus to secure the preservation 
of his illustrious relative's writings. ! The action of time and 
the vandalism of man, those two scourges which have robbed 
us of so many masterpieces of antiquity, have also destroyed 
numerous other productions, less brilliant without doubt, 
but not less useful; and while worthless compilations are 
spread abroad in all directions and load the shelves of our 
libraries, we are left to lament bitterly a number of important 
works, of which the loss is irreparable." 

Of one such work, however, not apparently known to 
Quatremére, I am the fortunate possessor. This is a col- 
Aws.collection lection of Rashidu’d-Din’s letters, mostly on 
of Rashídu'd- political and financial matters, addressed to 
mins lenes his sons and others who held various offices 
under the Mongol government, and collected, arranged and 
edited by his secretary Muhammad of Abarqüh. For two 
manuscripts of this work, one old, the other a modern copy 
of the first, made, apparently, for Prince Bahman Mírzá 
Bahd'u'd-Daw/a, I am indebted to the generosity of my 
friend Mr G. le Strange, who obtained them from the late 
Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler'. A third manuscript volume, 
in English, is entitled in Mr le Strange's hand: Summary 
of the Contents of the Persian MS. Despatches of Rashidi d- 
Din: copied from notes supplied by Sir A. H. Schindler, and 
afterwards corrected by him: Dec. 1913. In view of the ex- 
treme rarity of this work and the interest of its contents, 
a list of the 53 despatches and letters which it contains and 
the persons to whom they are addressed is here appended. 

1, Preface of the editor Muhammad of Abarqüh, de- 
fective at beginning. 

2. Letter from Rashídu'd-Dín to Majdu'd-Dín Ismail 
Fali. 

3. Answer to the above. 

4. From Rashídu'd-Dín to his son Amir ‘Ali, Governor 

' See my article on the Persian Manuscripts of the late Sir Albert 
Houtum-Schindler, K.C.I.E., in the J.R.A.S. for Oct. 1917, pp. 693-4. 
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of 'Tráq-i-Arab, ordering him to punish the people of Basra 
for rebellious conduct. | 

5. From the same to his son Amir Mahmud, Governor 
of Kirmán, reprimanding him for oppressing the people 
of Bam. 

6. From the same to his servant Sunqur Báwarchí, 
Governor of Basra, instructing him as to the policy he 
should pursue. 

7. From the same to his sister's son Khwája Ma'rüf, 
Governor of ‘Ana, Hadítha, Hít, Jibba, Ná'úsa, "Ashára (?), 
Rahba, Shafáthá (?) and Baladu'l-Ayn, appointing him 
Governor of Rúm. Written from Sultániyya in 690/1291 
(or possibly 696/1296-7). 

8. From the same to the Ná'ibs of Káshán concerning 
the pension of 2000 dínárs assigned to Sayyid Afdalu'd- 
Dín Mas'üd out of the revenues of Káshán. 

9. From the same to his son Amír Mahmüd (see No. 5 
supra) ordering the distribution of food to the poog of Bam, 
Khabís, etc. 

IO. From the same to his son Khwája Sa'du'd-Dín, 
Governor of Antioch, Tarsus, Süs, Qinnasrín, the 'Awásim 
and the shores of the Euphrates, giving him fatherly advice 
as to the methods of administration he should adopt, and 
warning him against sloth, wine-drinking, and over-fondness 
for music and dissipation. 

II. From the same to his son ‘Abdu’l-Mu’min, Governor 
of Simnán, Dámghán and Khwár, ordering him to appoint 
the Qádí Shamsu'd-Dín Muhammad b. Hasan b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdu’l-Karim of Simnán Chief Judge of that 
district. | 

12. From the same to Shaykh Sadru'd-Dín b. Shaykh 
Bahá'u'd-Dín Zakariyyá condoling with him on the death 
of a son. 

13. From the same to Mawláná Sadru'd-Dín Muham- 
mad Turka'í concerning a revised and emended scale of 
taxation to be applied to the people of Isfahán and other 
places, 

B. P. 6 
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- 14. Proclamation from the same to his son Amir ‘All, 
Governor of Baghdad, and to the people of that city, small 
and great, concerning the appointment of Shaykh Majdu’d- 
Din as Shaykhu'l-Islam and the provision to be made for 
the professors, officers and students of the &/fngáA of the 
late Gházán Khán. 

15. From the same to Amír Nusratu'd-Dín Sitáy, Go- 
vernor of Mawsil, and Sinjár, concerning Sharafu'd-Dín 
Hasan Mustawfi. 

16. Answers from the same to philosophical and reli- 
gious questions propounded by Mawláná Sadr-i-Jahán of 
Bukhara. 

17, Letter from the same to his son Khwaja Jalal, 
asking for 40 young men and maidens of Rum to be sent 
to him at Tabriz to form the nucleus of a population for 
one of the five villages he has included in his park in the 
Rab‘-i-Rashidi. 

18. From the same to Khwaja ‘Ala’u’d-Din Hindi re- 
questing him to obtain and send various medicinal oils for 
the hospital in the Rab‘-i-Rashidi. 

19. From the same to his son Amir ‘Ali, Governor of 
Baghdad, concerning allowances and presents to various 
theologians. 

20. From the same to his son Khwaja ‘Abdu'l-Latif, 
Governor of Isfahan, giving him good advice. 

21. From the same to his son Khwaja Jalálu'd-Dín, 
Governor of Rúm, also giving good advice, and ordering 
various quantities of different herbs and drugs for his hos- 
pital at Tabriz. 

22. From the same to his son Amir Shihábu'd-Dín, 
then Governor of Baghdád, giving him good advice, and 
summarizing the revenues of Khüzistán. 

23. From the same to Mawláná Majdu'd-Dín Ismafíl 
Fálí, inviting him to be present at the marriages which he 
has arranged for nine of his sons with various noble ladies, 

24. From the same to OQará-Büqá, Governor of Kayfi 
and Pálú. 
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25. From the same to Mawlana ‘Afifu’d-Din Baghdadi. 

26. From the same in answer toa letter from the Mawdds 
of Qaysariyya (Caesarea) in Rúm. 

27. From the same to his son Amír Ghiyáthu'd-Dín 
Muhammad on his appointment as Inspector of Khurásán 
by Khudá-banda Uljáytü. 

28. From the same to the people of Síwás concerning 
the Alms-house for Sayyids founded there by Gházán 
(Déru's- Siyádat-i- Gházánf) and the necessity of its proper 
maintenance. 

29. From the same from Multán in Sind to Mawláná 
Qutbu'd-Dín Mas'üd of Shíráz, giving an account of the 
journey to India which he undertook at the Íl-khán's com- 
mand to greet the Indian kings and bring back various 
drugs and spicês not obtainable in Persia. 

30. From the same to Takhtákh Injú as to complaints 
of his tyranny made by the people of Fárs, concerning 
which he is sending his son Ibráhím to report. ® 

31. From the same concerning Mawláná Muhammad 
Rimi, and the teaching in the college at Arzanjan, of which 
he has been appointed Master. 

32. From the same to Shirwan Shah, ruler of Shábarán 
and Shamakhi, inviting him to visit the Garden of Fath- 
abad which he has made. 

33. From the same to the revenue officers of Khüzistán, 
concerning various financial and administrative matters, and 
the sending of Khwája Siráju'd-Dín of Dizful to audit the 
accounts, make investigations, and report. 

34. From the same to his son Khwája Majdu'd-Dín, 
ordering him to collect stores for the army destined for the 
occupation of India. 

35. From the Seljüq ruler of Arzanján, Malik Jalálu'd- 
Dín Kay-Qubád b. 'Alá'u'd-Dín Kay-Qubád, asking advice 
on sundry matters; with Rashídu'd-Dín's replies. 

36. Rashídu'd-Dín's reply to a letter from Mawláná Sa- 
dru'd-Dín Muhammad Turka' written during a dangerousill- 
nessand containing hislast willand testamentastothedivision 
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amongst his children of his numerous and extensive estates 
and other property. To the Rab“i-Rashídí he bequeaths 
a library of 60,000 volumes of science, history and poetry, 
including 1000 Qur’dus by various excellent calligraphers, 
of which 10 were copied by Yáqüt al- Musta'simí, 10 by Ibn 
Mugla and 200 by Ahmad Suhrawardí. He enumerates 
by name his 14 sons, vz. (1) Sa'du'd-Dín, (2) Jalálu'd-Dín, 
(3) Majdu'd-Dín, (4) 'Abdu'-Latíf, (5) Ibráhím, (6) Ghi- 
yáthu'd-Dín Muhammad, (7) Ahmad, (8) Alí, (9) Shaykhí, 
(10) Pír Sultán, (11) Mahmúd, (12) Humám, (13) Shihábu 
‘d-Din, (14) ‘Ali-shah; and his 4 daughters, viz. (1) Farmán- 
Khánd, (2) Áy Khátún, (3) Sháhí Khátún, (4) Hadiyya 
Malik. 

37. Rashídu'd-Dín to the same, concerning a book which 
he had written and dedicated to him, and*sending him a 
present of money, choice garments, a horse and various 
food-stuffs. 

38. from the same to the people of Diyár Bakr con- 
cerning the digging of a new canal to be called after him- 
self, and the establishment and population of 14 villages on 
both sides of it, with names and plan of the new villages, 
which are for the most part named after his 14 sons. 

39. From the same to his son Jalálu'd-Dín, Governor 
of Rüm, concerning the digging of a new canal from the 
Euphrates to be called after his late lord Gházán Khán, 
and the foundation of 10 villages, of which the plan and 
names are again given. 

40. From the same to his agent Khwája Kamálu'd-Dín 
Síwásí, Mustawfí of Rúm, ordering him to send, by means 
of a merchant named Khwája Ahmad, certain Presents in 
cash and in kind to ten learned men in Tunis and the 
Maghrib (names given) in return for ten books (titles given) 
in 36 volumes which they had sent to the Minister, of 
whose generosity they had heard. 

41. From the same to the authorities at Shíráz ordering 
them to make certain specified presents in cash and in 
kind to Mawláná Mahmúd b. Ilyás who had written a 
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book entitled Latd@if-t-Rashidiyya and dedicated it to 
Rashídu d-Dín. 

42. From the same to the authorities at Hamadán con- 
cerning the maintenance of the Pharmacy (Dédri-khdna) 
and Hospital (Déru’sh-Shifd) which he had founded there, 
and which he is sending a physician named Ibn Mahdi to 
inspect and report on. Written from Caesarea (Qaysariyya) 
in 690/1291. 

43. From the same to his son Amir Mahmúd, Go- 
vernor of Kirmán, recommending to his care and assist- 
ance Khwája Mahmüd of Sáwa, whom he is sending on a 
mission to India, to Sultán *Alá'u'd-Dín, and also to collect 
money due to Rashídu'd-Dín from his estates there. 

44. From the same to his son Pír Sultán, Governor of 
Georgia, concérning the King's projected expedition to 
Syria and Egypt, and an intended punitive expedition 
of 120,000 men under ten Mongol ars (names given) 
which is to pass through Georgia to chastise the febellious 
people of Abkház and Trebizonde, and which Pír Sultán is 
to accompany, leaving the government of Georgia in the 
hands of his deputy Khwaja Mu‘inu’d-Din. 

45. From the same to Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din of Ardabil 
giving, after many compliments, a list of the supplies of 
meat, fowls, rice, wheat, butter, honey, mást, perfumes and 
money which he proposes to supply to the aforesaid 
Shaykh's monastery (Ahdngdh) for the festival to be held 
there in commemoration of the Prophet’s birthday. 

46. Letter from Malik Mu'ínu'd-Dín, Parwána of Rüm, 
to Rashídu'd-Dín, complaining of Turkmán depredations 
in his province. 

47. Letter from Malik ‘Ald’u’d-Din accompanying the 
presents of precious stuffs, aromatic drugs, animals, con- 
serves, spices, dried fruits, carpets, oils, plate, rare timber, 
ivory, ec, which he is sending from India by way of Basra 
to Rashidu’d-Din. 

48. Letter from Rashídu'd- Dín to his son Amir Mahmúd, 
then engaged in studying Súfíism in Kirmán. 
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49. Letter from the same to his son Amir Ahmad, at 
that time Governor of Ardabil, containing seven recom- 
mendations (wasiyyat), and expressing regret that he is 
occupying himself with Astrology. 

50. Letter of condolence from the same to Mawland 
Sharafu'd-Dín Tabasí on the death of his son, and ordering 
Shamsu'd-Dín Muhammad of Abarqüh to supply him yearly 
with certain specified provisions. 

51. Letter from the same to his son Sa'du'd-Dín, Go- 
vernor of Oinnasrín, describing the completion of the Rab--i- 
Rashídí at Tabríz, with its 24 caravansarays, 1500 shops and 
30,000 houses; its gardens, baths, stores, mills, workshops, 
paper-mills and mint; its workmen and artisans, brought 
from every town and country, its Qur’dn-readers, mu’adh- 
dhins and doctors of theology, domiciled if the Kzicha-t- 
‘Ulamá (“Rue des Savants ”); its 6000 or 7000 students; 
its 50 physicians from India, China, Egypt and Syria, each 
of whom®is bound to give instruction to ten pupils; the 
hospital (Déru'sh-Shifé) with its oculists, surgeons and 
bone-setters, to each of whom are assigned as pupils five 
of the writer's servants; arid the allowances in kind and in 
money made to all of them. 

52. Letter from the same to his son Khwája Ibráhím, 
Governor of Shíráz, describing the campaign against Kábul 
and Sístán, and demanding various arms and munitions of 
war in specified quantities, 

53. Letter from the same to several of his sons con- 
cerning the attributes of learning, clemency, reason and 
generosity. The Ms. breaks off abruptly in the middle of 
this letter. 

These letters, which ought to be published, are of extra- 
ordinary interest on account of the light they throw on the 
character and manifold activities of this most remarkable 
man, at once statesman, physician, historian and patron of 
art, letters and science. We have already noticed the tragic 
fate which overtook him and و‎ large extent brought to 


naught his careful and elaborate plans for the preserva- 
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tion of his books and the beneficent institutions which he 
founded for the promotion of learning and charity; and the 
least we can do in pious memory of a truly great scholar is 
to perpetuate what is left of his writings. 

But if Rashídu'd-Dín failed to secure the immortality of 
all his works, he set a fruitful example to other historians, 
Hamdu lék so that it is largely due to him that this period 
Mustawfî of js so conspicuous for merit in this field of know- 
= ledge. We have seen how he helped Wassáf 
and brought him to the Íl-khán's notice. We shall now con- 
sider the work of his most illustrious follower, Hamdu'lláh 
Mustawfí of Qazwin. Of his life little is known save what 
he tells us incidentally in his works: He professed to be 
of Arab origin, tracing his pedigree to Hurr b, Yazid ar- 
Riyáhí, but hi$ family had long been settled in Qazwín. 
His great-grandfather, Amínu'd-Dín Nasr, was Mustawfí 
of 'Iráq, but later adopted the ascetic life, and was finally 
slain by the Mongols. His brother, Zaynu’d-DireMuham- - 
mad, held office under Rashídu'd-Dín, and he himself was 
appointed by the same minister, about 1311, superintendent 
of the finances of Qazwín, Abhar, Zanján and Tárumayn. 
For the rest, he tells us that he had from his youth upwards 
eagerly cultivated the society of men of learning, especially 
that of Rashídu'd-Dín himself, and had frequented many 
learned discussions, especially on history; so that, though - 
not by training a historian, he resolved to employ his leisure 
in compiling a compendious universal history. Three of 
his works, the Za’rtkh-i-Guztda, or “Select History,” the 
Zafar-náma, or * Book of Victory," and the Nuz-hatu'l- 
Quliib, or * Heart's Delight,” have come down to us. Of 
these, the first two are historical, the third geographical. 

The 7a’ rikh-i-Guzida was composed in 730/1330, and is 
Ta'rikh- dedicated to Rashídu'd-Dín's son Ghiyáthu d- 
mie Din Muhammad, who was made Prime Minister 
in May, 1328, and, as we have seen, was put to death in 


e 1۷2۷, | Thé author enumerates about two 
FR dozen of his sources, which include (1) the 
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Stratiu'n-Nabi, or Biography of the Prophet (probably 
Ibn Hishdm’s'); (2) the Qisasu’l/-A nbiyé (probably ath- 
Tha'labí's?); (3) the Kisdla-i- Qushayriyya?*; (4) the Tadh- 
kiratu'l-Awliyd (probably Faridu’d-Din 'Attár'st); (5) the 
Tadwin of Imámu'd-Dín al-Yáfi'ís: (6)the Tajáribw l- Umam" 
(probably of Ibn Miskawayhi); (7) the Mashdribu’t-T, ajá- 
rib; (8) the Diwdnu'n-Nasab’: (9) the Chronicle of Muham- 
mad Jarir at-Tabari*; (10) the history of Hamza of Isfahán* : 
(11) the Za’rtkhu'l-Kdmil of Ibnu'l-Athír'; (12) the Zuð- 
datu't- Tawárikh of Jamálu'd-Dín Abu'-Oásim of Káshán; 
(13) the Nisdmu't-Tawdrtkh of the Qádí Násiru'd-Dín 
al-Baydáwí"; (14) the ‘Uyinu't-Tawdrtkh of Abi Talib 
‘Ali. al-Khazin al-Baghdádí; (1 5) the K ttdbu'l- Ma‘érif 
of Ibn Qutayba”; (16) the Ta’rtkh-i- Jahán-gushá of ‘Atá 
Malik-i-Juwayní; (1 7) Abú Sharaf Jarbádhhqání's Persian 
translation of al-‘Utbi’sKttdbw’/- Vamint 45 (18) the SSzydsat- 

! Edited by Wiistenfeld, Göttingen, 1858-1860; German trans- 
lation by Weil, Stuttgart, 1864. 

* Printed at Cairo in 1 312/1894-5, with the Abridgement of 
al-Yáfi's Rawdu'r- Rayáhín in the margins. 

* Printed at Buláq, 1284/18678. 

* Edited by Dr R. A. Nicholson in my Persian Hist. Text Series, 
vols. iii and v. 

ê See Hájji Khalífa (ed. Flügel) vol. ii, P- 254, No. 2773, where 
623/1226 is given as the date of the author’s death. 

* Vols. 1, 5 and 6 have been published in /ac-szpiue in the “ E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial ” Series, (vii, 1; vii, 5; vii, 6). 

* Probably one of the works on Genealogy entitled X itábu l- Ansáb. 

* Published at Leyden in 1$ vols. (1879-19or) by an international 
group of eminent Arabic scholars presided over by the late Professor 
de Goeje. 

* Edited with Latin translation by Gottwaldt, Leipzig, 1844-1848. 

!? Ed. Tornberg, 14 vols., Leyden, 1851-1876 : Cairo, 12 vols., 1290- 
1303/1873-1886. 

" This work and its author will be discussed further on in this 
chapter. 

" Ed. Wüstenfeld, Göttingen, 1850. 

'* The first two of the three vols. constituting this work, edited b 
Mirz4 Muhammad of Qazwin, havetappeared in the «ET W. Gibb 
Memorial" Series, xvi, í and xvi, 2. 


^ The Arabic original was lithographed at Dihlí in 1847, and printed 
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ndma (here called Siyaru’l-Mulik) of Nizamu’l-Mulk!; 
(19) the Shdhudma of Firdawsi?; (20) the Safjzg-ndma of 
Lahirí of Níshápúr; (21) the Wajma‘u Arbdbi'l-Maslak of 
Qadi Ruknu’d-Din Juwayní; (22) the /stizhdru’l-Akhbar 
of Qadi Ahmad Damghanf; and lastly (23) the /dmz‘u’t- 
Tawártkh? of the author's late martyred master and patron 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu'lláh. 

After the enumeration of his sources, most of which, as 
will appear from the foot-notes, are directly accessible to 
Different eas US, the author describes the different eras used 
used in com- by different peoples, some of whom date from 
۳ Adam, others from the Deluge, others from 
Abraham or Moses, others from the destruction of Pharaoh, 
others from the building of the Ka'ba or the Abyssinian in- 
vasion of Yaman,while the Greeks date from Alexander, the 
Copts from Nebuchadnezzar, and the pre-Islamic Quraysh 
from the year of the Elephant. He then discusses the 
confusion in chronology arising from these differentes as to 
the terminus a quo, which is increased by the fact that the 
philosophers deny that the world had a beginning, while the 
theologians assert that it had a beginning and will have an 
end, but decline to define or specify either. The learned men 
of India, China and Europe assert that Adam lived about 
a million years ago, and that there were several Adamis, 
each of whom, with his descendants, spoke a special lan- 
guage, but that the posterity of all save one (vzz. the Adam 
of the Hebrews) died out. Most of the Muslim doctors of 
Persia, on the other hand, reckon the period between Adam 
and Muhammad as six thousand years, though some say 
more and some less. Astronomers reckon from the Deluge, 
since which, at the time of writing (vis. in the year 698 of 
in Cairo with al-Manínf's commentary in 1286/1869-70. Jarbádhagání's 
Persian translation was lithographed in Tihrán in 1272/1855-6. 

' Edited and translated by Schefer (Paris, 1891, 1893). 

* The three printed editions are Turner Macan’s (Calcutta, 1829), 
Jules Mohl’s (Paris, 1838-1878) and Viillers and Landauer’s (Strass- 
burg, 1877-1884, 3 vols., ending with Alexander the Great). 

* See above, pp. 68-9, 72-5. 
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the Era of Yazdigird, Z4 about A.D. 1330) 4432 years are 
considered to have elapsed. 

The Za'rí&A-i-Gusídacomprisesan Introduction (Fátika), 
Ci six chapters (A4), each of which is divided 
the Tarti- into numerous ‘sections (Fasl), and a conclusion 
ا‎ ( K hdtima), as follows: 

Introduction. On the Creation of the Universe and of Man. 
Chapter Í, in two sections. (1) Major Prophets, and 
(2) Minor Prophets, and Sages, who, not being Pro- 
phets, vet worked for the cause of true religion. 
Chapter II. The Pre-Islamic Kings of Persia, in four sec- 
tions, vis.: 
(1) Pishdádiyán, eleven Kings, who ruled 2450 years. 
(2) Kayániyán, ten Kings, who ruled 734 years. 
(3) Mulúkut-Tawd'if (Parthians), twenty - two 
Kings, who ruled 318 years'!, 
(4) Sásániyán, thirty-one Kings, who reigned 527 
® years. ۱ 
Chapter III. The Prophet Muhammad and his Companions 
and Descendants, in an introduction and six sections, 
vis.: 
Introduction, on the pedigree, genealogy and kin of 
the Prophet. 
(1) Life of the Prophet, his wars, his wives, secre- 
taries, relations and descendants. 
(2) The Orthodox Caliphs, who are reckoned as 
five, al-Hasan being included. Duration, from 
IO Rabf' 1, A.H. 11 to 13 Rabí‘ 1, A.H. 41 (June 6, 
632-July 17, 661), when al-Hasan resigned the 
supreme power to Mu'áwiya the Umayyad. 
ت7‎ The period between Alexander the Great and the fall of the 
Parthians (really about 550 years)is always under-estimated by Muham- 
madan writers, with the one exception (so far as I know) of Mas'üdí, 
who, in his Kitábu t- Tanbth wa I-Ishráf (pp. 97-9), explains the political 
and religious motives which led the founder of the Sásánian Dynasty 
Ardashír-i- Bábakán, to reduce it€leliberately by about one half. i 

2 This period is over-estimated by more than a century. The 

duration of the dynasty was from A.D. 226 to 652. 


A, a 
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(3) The remainder of the twelve Imáms, excluding 
‘Ali and his son al-Hasan, who was poisoned in 
49/669-70. Duration, 215 years and 7 months, 
from 4 Safar, A.H. 49 to Ramadán, A.H. 264 
(March 14, 669-May, 878). 

(4) Notices of some of the chief “Companions” (As- 
háb) and “ Followers” ( 7déz‘tin) of the Prophet. 

(5) The Umayyad “ Kings” (not regarded by the 
author as Caliphs), fourteen in number. Dura- 
tion, 91 years, from 13 Rabí' I, A.H. 41 to 13 Rabi‘ I, 
A.H. 132 (July 17, 661-Oct. 30, 749). 

(6) The ‘Abbasid Caliphs, thirty-seven in number. 
Duration, 523 years, 2 months and 23 days, from 
13 Rabi‘ I, A-H. 132 to 6 Safar, A.H. 656 (Oct. 30, 
749-Feb. 12, 1258). 

Chaptex IV. Post-Islamic Kings of Persia, in twelve sec- 
tions, vzz.: 

(1) Saffarids, three Kings, who reigned 3% years, 
from 253/867 to 287/900, after which date their 
posterity continued for some time to rule over 
Sístán. | 

(2) Sámánids, nine Kings, who reigned 102 years 
and 6 months, from Rabí“ 11, A.H. 287 to Dhu'- 
Oa'da, A.H. 389 (April, 900 to Oct.-Nov. 999). 

(3) Ghaznawis,fourteen Kings, who reigned 155 years 
(30 years over most of Persia, and the remaining 
years in Ghazna), from 390/1000 to 545/1150-1. 

(4) Ghürís, five Kings,who reigned for 64 years, from 
545/1150—1 to 609/1212-13. 

(5) Daylamís (or House of Buwayh), seventeen 
Kings, who reigned for 127 years, from 3 
to 448/1056-7. 

(6) Seljüqs, in three groups, vzs.: 

(a) Of Persia, fourteen Kings, who reigned for 
161 years, from 429/1037-8 to 590/1194. 

(6) Of Kirmán, eleven Kings, who reigned for 
150 years, from 433/1041-2 to 583/1187-8. 
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(c) Of Asia Minor, eleven Kings, who reigned 
for 220 years, from 480/1087-8 to 700/1300-1. 
(7) Khwárazmsháhs, nine Kings, who reigned for 
137 years, from 491/1098 to 628/1230- 1. 
(8) Atabeks, in two groups, vis.: 

(a) Of Diyár Bakr and Syria, nine Kings, who 
reigned for 120 years, from 481/1088-9 to 601 / 
1204-5. | 

(^) Of Fárs (also called Salgharids), eleven Kings, 
who reigned for 120 years, from 543/1148—9 to 
663/1264- 5. 

(9) Isma'ílís, in two groups, vis.: 

(a) Of North Africa and Egypt (the Fátimid 
Caliphs), fourteen anti-Caliphs, who reigned for 
260 years, from 296/908-9 to s26/ 1160. 

(^) Of Persia (the Assassins of Alamüt), eight 
pontiffs, who ruled for 171 years, from 483/ 

| 1090-1 to 654/1256. 
ve (10) Qará-Khitá'ís of Kirman, ten Kings,who reigned 
i for 85 years, from 621/1224 to 706/1306-7. 
(11) Atábeks of Luristán, in two groups, viz.: 
(a) Of Lur-i-Buzurg, seven rulers, who reigned 
for 180 years, from 550/1155-6 to 730/1329- 
30. 
(6) Of Lur-i-Kúchak, eleven rulers, who reigned 
150 years, from 580/1184-5 to 730/1329-30. 
(12) Mongol Íl-kháns of Persia, thirteen Kings, who 
had reigned at the time of writing 131 Vears, from 
599/1202-3 to 730/1329-30. “Hereafter.” adds 
the author, “let him who will write the con- 
tinuation of their history.” 
Chapter V. Account of men notable for their piety or 
learning, in six sections, vis.: 
(1) Imáms and Mujtahids (12 are mentioned). 
(2) " Readers" of the Qur’án (9 are mentioned). 
(3) Traditionists (7 are mentioned), 
(4) Shaykhs and Sútís (about 300 are mentioned). 
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(5) Doctors of Divinity, Law and Medicine (about 
70 are mentioned). 

(6) Poets, of whom about 5 Arabic and 87 Persian 
poets are mentioned. The biographies of the latter 
have been translated and published by me in the 
J.R.A.S. for October 1900 and January 1901, and 
as a separate reprint. 

Chapter VI. Account of Qazwín, the author's native town, 
in seven sections, v15.: 

(1) Traditions concerning Qazwín. Some 40 are 
given, of which 36 are said to be from an auto- 
graph copy of the Zadawfn of ar-Ráfi'í!! Nearly 
all these agree in describing QOazwin as one of the 
“Gates of Paradise.” 

(2) Etyfhology of the name of ۰ 

(3) Notable buildings of Oazwín; its nine quarters 
and architectural history from the timeof Shápür I, 
who was its original founder; its conquest by the 
Arabs, and conversion to Islám. 

(4) Its environs, rivers, aqueducts (gandts), mosques, 
and tombs. Some of its inhabitants are said still 
to profess secretly the religion of Mazdak. 

(5) Notable men who have visited Qazwin, including 
“Companions” and “ Followers” of the Prophet, 
Imáms and Caliphs, Shaykhs and “wamá, Kings 
and wasirs, khagans and amttrs. 

(6) Governors of Qazwin. 

(7) Tribes and leading families of Oazwín, including 
Sayyids; ‘w/amd; lftikhárís (of whom the actual 
representative, Malik Sa'íd Iftikháru'd-Dín Mu- 
hammad b. Abü Nasr, had learned the Mongol and 
Turkí languages and writing, and had translated 


' See G. le Strange's ed. and translation of our authors Nus- 
hatul-Quláb (^E. ]. W. Gibb Memorial" Series, vols. xxiii, I, pp. 
56-8 and xxiii, 2, pp. 62-3), where many of these traditions are given 
on the same authority. See also p. 88 supra, n. 5 ad calc. 
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Kalila and Dimna into the first, and the Síndibád- 
náma into the second); Bázdárís or Muzaffarís; 
Bishárís; Burhánís; Hanafís; Hulwánís; Khá- 
lidís; Khalíls; Dabírán; Ráfiís; Zákánís; Zu- 
bayrís; Zádánís; Shírzáds; Tá'üsís; 'Abbásís; 
Ghaffárís; Fílwágüshán; Qadawís; Qaráwuls ; 
Tamímís; Karajís or Dulafís (one of whom was 
the cosmographer and geographer Zakariyyá b. 
Muhammad b. Mahmüd); Kiyás or Kaysís ; 
Mákánís; Mustawfís (the author's own family, 
said to be descended from Hurr b. Yazíd ar- 
Riyáhi); Mü'minán; Mukhtárán; Mu'áfipán or 
Mu'áfániyán; Marzubánán; Níshápüriyán ; and 
Bülá-Tímürís or Tábábakán. 

Conclusion. A tree of dynasties, or genealégical tree, based 
on that devised by Rashídu'd- Dín, but improved. This 
tree is, however, omitted in all the manuscripts which 
I Mave seen. 

Having regard to the extent of the field covered by the 
l'aríkbh-i- Guzída, and its comparatively modest size (some 
170,000 words), it is evident that it is of the nature of a 
compendium, and that no great detail can be expected 
from it. It is, however, a useful manual, and contains many 
interesting particulars not to be found elsewhere, while for 
contemporary history it is of first-rate nee that 
the need for a complete edition of the text had lo g been 
felt. Until the year 1910 the only portions accessible in 
print were: 

(1) The whole of chapter iv, on the Post-Islamic dy- 
nasties of Persia, edited in the original, with F rench 
translation, by M. Jules Gantin (Paris, 1903). Pp. 
ix + 623. | ۱ 

(2) The whole of chapter vi, except the first section on 
the Traditions, containing the account of Oazwín, 
translated into French by M. Barbier de Meynard, 
and published in tHe Journal Asiatique for 1857 
(Sér. v, vol. 10, pp. 257 et segg.). 
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(3) Section 6 of chapter v, the account of the Persian 
poets, translated by myself in the /.Æ.4.S. for 
October 1900 and January 1901. 

In 1910, however, a fac-simile of a fairly accurate and 
ancient MS. (transcribed in 857/1453) was published in the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series (vol. xiv, 1), and this was 
followed in 1913 by an abridged English translation, with 
full Indices, by myself and Dr R. A. Nicholson (vol. xiv, 2), 
so that the whole work is now accessible to scholars, who 
can form their own opinion of its value. 


In the preface of the Za'rfkh-i-Gusída, Hamdullah 
Mustawfí speaks of a great historical poem on which he 
ME eN was then engaged, and of which he had at that 
NUS d lar time (730/1330) completed fifty and odd thou- 

sand couplets out of a total of 75,000. This 
poem, entitled Zafar-ndma, the “Book of Victory," was 
actually completed five years later. { It is essegtially a 
continuation of Firdawsi's .SZdA-z1áma, and the only known 
manuscript (Or. 2833 of the British Museum, a huge volume 
of 779 folios, transcribed in Shíráz in 807/1405, and bought 
in Persia by Mr Sidney Churchill for the Museum about 
18851) ‘contains besides the Zafar-má»ma the revised text 
of the Shah-ndma on which the author had spent six years. 
The Zafar-náma begins with the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and comes down to the author’s own time, 
vs. to the year 732/1331-2, when Abt Sa‘id was still 
reigning. It comprises, as already said, 75,000 couplets, ) 
10,000 couplets being assigned by the author to each o 
the seven and a half centuries of which he treats, or, ac- 
cording to the main chronological divisions of the work, 
25,000 couplets to the Arabs, 20,000 to the Persians, and 
30,000 to the Mongols. The author was forty years of age 
when he began it, and spent fifteen years on its composition, 
so that he must have been born about 680/1281-2. From 

' For full description of this precious Ms. see Rieu's Persian Sup- 
plement, No. 265, pp. 172-174, and also the Athenaeum for 1885, p. 314. 
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; Dr Rieu's description, it is evident that the historical value 

| of this work is by no means to be neglected: “the author,” 
he says (/oc. cit., p. 173), "is very precise as to facts and 
dates, and his third book will be found valuable for the 
history of the Mongol period. He gives, for instance, on 
f. 512*, a very vivid description of the wholesale slaughter 
wrought by the Mongols in his native place, Qazwín. His 
information was partly derived from his great-grandsire, 
Amin Nasr Mustawfi, who was ninety-three years old at 
the time.” The following extract from this portion may 
serve as a specimen: 


وزین رو بعزوین سبتای بجنک» در امد بكردار غران پلنگ؛ 
بدانگه که شد شبر دریای خون" ده و هفت بودی زششصد فزون " 
ز شعبان گذر کرده بد هفت روز" 

کی پیدا شد آن محنت و درد و سوز؛ 
در آن وقت بن حاڪم اين ديار؛ مظفر لقب مبتری گامدار 
Sey‏ خليفه درين شيره شبر' ز کار حکومت ورا بود ببر" 
چو لشکر درین مرز آمد بچنک» ببستند دروازه‌ها همچو ef,‏ 
بر امد ببارو بسی جنكجو' بسوی مُغل کرد در جنگ رو ؛ 
سه روز اندرین کس ندیدند Ale ‘oly‏ بشهر اندر امد سپاه ؛ 
مغل اندر آمد بقزوین دلیر" سر همکنان اوریدند C)‏ 
ندادند كسرا بقزوین امان» bob o xs‏ سراسر زمان ؛ 
هر آنکس که بود اندر آن شبرپاك " همه کشته افگنده بد در مغاك ؛ 
ز خرد و بزرگ و ز پیر و جوان؛ نماندند كسرا بتن در روان " 
زن و مرد هرجا بسی کشته شد" همه شبررا بخت بر كشته شى ' 
بسی خوب رویان ز بیم سپاه". ,بکردند خودرا بخیره تباه " 
ز تضم نبی بی کران دختران : فروزنده چون بر فلك اختران " 
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زبيم بد لشكر رزمخواه' تكون در فکندند خودرا بجاه ' 
همه شافعی مذهب اند آن دیار؛ حنیفی نباشد یکی از هزار 
در آن قتل بود از حنیفی Ces‏ کی بودند کشته ده و دو هزار 
بہم بر فگندہ بہر جايكاه' تن كُشتكانرا ببی راه و راه 
نماند اندر آن شبر جای گذر زبس خُشته افگندہ بی حد و مر' 
زبيم سياه مغل هر کسی» گریزان برفتند هرجا um‏ 
برفتند چندی بجامع درون 2 پراندوه جان و بدل پو ز خون ' 
چو بودند از آن دشمن اندیشناك» فراز مقرنس نبان کشت IY‏ 
بیسجد مغل اندر آتش فکند» زبانه بر آمذ بچرخ بلند" 


 تخورفرب‌متس باتش سقوف و مقرنس بسوخت ؛ وزان كار كفر و‎ 
۰ 
“Thence! to the towh of Qazwín, Subutáy? 
Like raging tiger came right speedily. 
The tale of years at six, one, seven stood 
When that fair town became a lake of blood, 
And Sha“bán's month had counted seven days? 
When it was filled with woe and sore amaze. 
The governor who held the ill-starred town 
Muzaffar named, a ruler of renown, 
Was, by the Caliph's most august command, 
Set to control the fortunes of the land. 


When came the hosts of war and direful fate 

Firm as a rock they closed the city gate. 

Upon the wall the warriors took their place, 

And each towards the Mongols set his face. 

Three days they kept the ruthless foe at bay, 

But on the fourth they forced a blood-stained way. 


! Ze. from Zanján. | 
- The Ms. has ( 6U- ( for 4), but see the Za'rZtA-i-Jalán-gushá 
(^ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial? Series, xti, 1), p. 115, l. 17. 
* Sha“bán 7, A.H. 617 = October 7, A.D. 1220. 
B. P. 7 
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Fiercely the Mongols entered Qazwín Town 
And heads held high before were now brought down. 
No quarter in that place the Mongols gave : 
The days were ended of each chieftain brave. 
Nothing could save the townsmen from their doom, 
And all were gathered in one common tomb. 
Alike of great and small, of old and young, 
The lifeless bodies in the dust they flung : 
Both men and women shared a common fate : 
The luck-forsaken land lay desolate. 
Many a fair one in that fearful hour 
Sought death to save her from th’ invaders’ power : 
Chaste maidens of the Prophet's progeny 
Who shone like asteroids in Virtue’s sky, 
Fearing the lust of that ferocious host 
Did cast them down, and so gave up the ghost. 
Much in that land prevails the Shafi'ite ; 
One in a thousand is a Hanafite! ; . 
And yet they counted on that gory plain 
Twelve thousand Hanafites amongst the slain ! 
¢ in heaps on every side the corpses lay, 
Alike on lonely path and broad high-way. 
Uncounted bodies cumbered every street : 
Scarce might one find a place to set one’s feet. 


In terror of the Mongol soldiery 

Hither and thither did the people fly, 

Some seeking refuge to the Mosque did go, 

Hearts filled with anguish, souls surcharged with woe. 
From that fierce foe so sore their straits and plight 
That climbing forms the arches hid from sight. 

The ruthless Mongols burning brands did ply 

Till tongues of flame leapt upwards to the sky. 

Roof, vault and arch in burning ruin fell, 

A heathen holocaust of Death and Hell!” 

Yet a third work produced by this industrious writer is 
the well-known geographical and cosmographical treatise 
entitled the Nus-hatu'l-Qulid, or “ Heart's De- 
light.^/ Manuscripts of it are fairly common, 
Py. A but until 1915 the text was only generally ac- 
cessible in the indifferent ,lithographed edition published 

! Cf. INuz-Aatu i-Quiió (Gibb Series, xxiii, 1), p- 59, last line. 


Nus-hafn i- 
Qui 
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at Bombay in r311/1893-4. In 1915, however, a critical 


edition of the text was brought out by Mr G. le Strange 
in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series (vol. xxiii, 1), and 
the English translation (vol. xxiii, 2), which is now in the 
Press, will shortly follow. . 

The Nuz-Aatu'I-Qulsb was composed five years later than 
the Zafar-náma, during the period of anarchy which suc- 
ceeded Abü Sa'íd's death, to which the author alludes with 
feeling.) He was persuaded, he says, to undertake the work 
at the request of certain friends, who felt the want of a 


Persian work on geography, most of the works on that sub- - 
ject being in Arabic, He enumerates amongst ' 


Sources of the 


UMS his sources the following works, which he has 
i supplemented from his own observations during 
his travels throtigh Persia: the Suwaru'l-Agdlim of Abi 
Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al-Balkhí!; the 7; tbyán of Ahmad b. 
Abí ʻAbdi’tláh; the Road-book (Masálik wa'l-Mamdlik) of 
Abu'-Oásim *“Abdu'lláh ibn Khurdádhbih*; and % work 
entitled the Jakán-náma; besides nineteen other works, 
of which the enumeration will be found in Rieu's Persian 
Catalogue, pp. 418-419. The work is primarily divided into 
an Introduction (Fátika), three Discourses (MZagála), and 
an Appendix (KAátima). The third Magála is the impor- 
tant part of the work: all that precedes this deals with 
cosmography, the heavens, the earth, the three kingdoms, 
- and man. This third Magda, which contains the geo- 
graphical portion of the work, deals first with the geography 
of the two holy cities of Arabia and of Jerusalem; then 
with the geography of Persia, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, with an appendix on the physical geography of 
Persia; then with the countries bordering on Persia, and 
some other lands never included in the Persian Empire. 


' This author is perhaps identical with the “ Ibnw’'l-Balkhf” whose 
Fárs-náma Mr G. le Strange intends to publish in the Gibb Series. 

* He wrote about 230-4/844-8. See Brockelmann, vol. i, pp. 225-6. 
The text is included in de Goeje's valuable Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum. 

J 7—2 
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The Conclusion treats of the wonders of the world, espe- 
cially of Persia. The book is of considerable value for a 
knowledge of the geography and condition of mediaeval 
Persia, and was largely used by Mr G. le Strange in the com- 


۱ of his Lands of the Eastern Caliphate before he 


published the edition mentioned on the preceding page. 

Mention has been already made at the beginning of this 
chapter (p. 63 supra) of a small historical manual entitled 
Al-Baydiw’s  “Visdmu’t-Tawdrikh (the “Order of Histories" 
Nip ms f or “ Dates”) by the well-known judge and 
م7‎ Qur án-commentator N ásiru'd-Dín al- Baydáwf, 
whose father held the same office under the Atábek Abü 
Bakr b. Sa'd-i-Zangí, the patron of the great poet Sa'dí. 
This dull and jejune little book, compiled in the year 674/ 
1275, with a continuation, apparently addetl by the author, 
down to 683/1284-5, and a further continuation, probably 
by another hand, to 694/ 1294-5, contains an outline of 
genera? history from the time of Adam to the date last 
mentioned. It has not been published, and is probably 
not worth publishing, since it is doubtful whether it con- 
tains anything new or valuable, and whether it is calculated 
to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a juriscon- 
sult, theologian and commentator, 


Another still unpublished historical manual of this period 

is that properly entitled Rawdatu Ult I- Albáb Ji tawárikhi l- 
Akdbir wa'l-A nsáb (the “Garden of the Intelligent, on the 
MIL histories of the great,and on genealogies") com- 
Dr piled in 717/1317 by Abú Sulaymán Dá'úd of 
Banákat (or Fanákat) in Transoxiana?. It is 

better known as the 7, a rikh-i- Bandkatt, is obviously and 
indeed admittedly inspired by Rashídu'd-Dín's great work, 


1 For further particulars see Rieu's Persian Cat., pp. 832-4. 

? lbid., PP- 79-80. The only copy to which I have access is a Ms. 
(unfortunately defective at beginging and end) from the Library of the 
late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler. Jt formerly belonged to that great 
bibliophile Prince Bahman Mírzá Bah? wd-Dawla. 
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and comprises nine sections, called gis, as follows: (1) Pro- 
phets and Patriarchs; (2) ancient Kings of Persia; (3) the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Caliphs; (4) Persian dynas- 
ties contemporary with the 'Abbásid Caliphs; (5) the Jews; 
(6) the Christians and Franks; (7) the Indians; (8) the 
Chinese; (9) the Mongols. In one respect it shows very 
clearly the influence of Rashídu'd-Dín's wider conception 
of history, for more than half the book is devoted to the 
non-Muslim peoples mentioned in the headings of the last 
hve gisms, to wit the Jews, the European nations, including 
the Roman Emperors and the Popes, the Indians, the 
Chinese and the Mongols. The accounts given of these 
nations, though for the most part brief and dry, show some 
real knowledge of the chief facts, while the statements of 
non-Muslim relfgious doctrines are fair and devoid of acri- 
Contrast be. Mony or fanaticism. Baydáwí, on the other 
tween the hand, like most Persian historians not directly 
ازس‎ inspired by Rashidu’d-Din, practically*ignores 
Banákat and all history except that which is connected with 
COR Islám and the Muhammadan peoples, the an- 
cient Kings of Persia, and the Hebrew Prophets and Patri- 
archs, | This contrast between these two historical manuals 
is probably in large measure due to the fact that Baydáwí 
lived in Fárs, which, as we have seen, lay outside the great 
stream of communicatíon between East and West set in 
motion by the Mongol dominion, while the author of the 
Ta'ríkh-i-Bandkatí was from Transoxiana, and, as poet- 
laureate of Ghazan Khan(701/1301-2), wasdoubtless familiar 
with the Mongol court and the many foreigners from distant 
lands who frequented it. His information about the Jews, 
Christians, Indians, Chinese and Mongols, though largely 
wie directly borrowed, often in the same words, 
of Baskatrs from the pages of Rashídu d-Dín, was never- 
i3»! theless undoubtedly supplemented by what the 

author learned orally from representatives of 
the peoples in question. In® no Persian history before 
the Mongol period and in few after it do we find so many 
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references to places, people, and historical events beyond 
the ken of most Muslim writers; places like Portugal, 
Poland, Bohemia, England, Scotland, Ireland, Catalonia, 
Lombardy, Paris and Cologne; people like the Roman 
Emperors from Romulus downwards, and the Popes from 
St Peter to the Pope contemporary with the author, who is 
said to be the two hundred and second in succession; and 
events like the different Church Councils, the Conversion 
of Britain to Christianity in the time of Pope Eleutherius, 
the Nestorian heresy, and the like. As a specimen of one 
of the more interesting passages the following account of 
printing from wood blocks in China is worthy of atten- 
tion. Having described the care with which the Chinese 
transcribe historical and other passages from their ancient 
books, he says: , 

" Then, according to a custom which they have, they were 
wont and still continue to make copies from that book in 
Account off Such wise that no change or alteration can find 
p its way into thetext. And therefore when they 
Fa r AA desire that any book containing matter of value 
۳ to them should be well written and should re- 
main correct, authentic and unaltered, they order a skilful 
calligraphist to copy a page of that book on a tablet in a 
fair hand. Then all the men of learning carefully correct it, 
and inscribe their names on the back of the tablet. Then 
skilled and expert engravers are ordered to cut out the 
letters. And when they have thus taken a copy of all the 
pages of the book, numbering all [the blocks] consecutively, 
they place these tablets in sealed bags, like the dies in a 
mint, and entrust them to reliable persons appointed for 
this purpose, keeping them securely in offices specially set 
apart to this end on which they set a particular and defi- 
nite seal. Then when anyone wants a copy of this book he 
goes before this committee and pays the dues and charges 
fixed by the Government. Then they bring out these tab- 
lets, impose them on leaves of paper like the dies used in 
minting gold, and deliver the sheets to him. Thus it is 
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impossible that there should be any addition or omission in 
any of their books, on which, therefore, they place complete 
reliance; and thus is the transmission of their histories 
effected." 


A third minor history of this period is the Wajma'‘u’/- 
Ansáb (“Collection of Genealogies”) of Muhammad ibn 
'Alí of Shabánkára, who, like Fakhr-i-Baná- 
katí, was a poet as well as a historian.) Of this 
book there seem to have been two editions, the 
first issued in 733/1332-3, the second three years later and 
one year after the death of Abü Sa'íd. This work contains 
a summary of general history from the Creation to the time 
of writing, but I have unfortunately been unable to obtain 
or read a copyg and am indebted for these meagre par- 
ticulars to Rieu’s admirable Persian Catalogue, pp. 83-4. 
According to Ethé? the original edition perished when the 
house of Rashídu'd-Dín's son Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Muhammad 
was pillaged, and the author rewrote the book from memory, 
completing this second edition, according to Ethé, in 743/ 


1342-3. 


1٦:٦ م ب رہ۸7‎ 
A nsáb 


Two rhymed chronicles of this period also deserve notice, 
the Shahinshdh-ndéma (“ Book of the King of Kings"), or 
Chingís-náma (“ Book of Chingiz”), of Ahmad of Tabriz, 
containing the history of the Mongols down to 738/1337-8 
in about 18,000 verses, and dedicated to Abü Sa'íd; and 
the GAázán-náma of Nüru'd-Dín ibn Shamsu'd-Dín Mu- 
hammad, composed in 763/1361-2. Both works are very 
rare. / Rieu has described a MS. of the first, copied in 800/ 
1397-8, acquired by the British Museum at the sale of the 
Comte de Gobineau’s library in 1885%; and I possess a fine 
MS. of the latter, copied at Tabriz in 873/1468-9 for the 
Royal Library of Abu’n-Nasr Hasan Beg Bahadur Khan, 
and given to me in August, 1909, by Dr Ridá Tawfiq, then 


! India Office Pers. Cat., col$. 10—11, Nos. 21 and 22. 


* Persian Suppl. Cat., No. 201, p. 135. 9 
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Deputy for Adrianople in the Turkish Parliament. Both 


_ works are written in the same metre (the mutagdrid) as the 


Shák-náma of Firdawsí, of which they are imitations, but 
the second is only about half the length of the first (some- 
thing between 9000 and 10,000 couplets), Neither of these 
two works appears to be of any exceptional merit either 
as history or poetry, though useful information about the 
period of which they treat could no doubt be extracted 
from them by patient examination. 


! In the short prose preface describing how the poem came to be 
written for Sultán Uways, who had restored the pension enjoyed by 
the author, then fifty years of age, under Gházán Khán, the number of 
verses is stated as 10,000, 





CHAPTER III. 
THE POETS AND MYSTICS OF THE ÍL-KHÁNÍ PERIOD. 


(From the literary point of view the period which we 
are now considering is, as we have seen, chiefly remarkable 
BAGS for the quality and quantity of historical writers 
Mr gen Which it produced. {That it was also rich in 

poetical talent cannot be disputed, but this is 
less remarkable, since at hardly any period was there a 
dearth of poets in Persia.) Almost every well-educated 
Persian can produce moderately good verses on occasion, . 
and it would be a hopeless and useless task even to mention 
all of those who, transcending the rank of mere vgrsifiers, 
can fairly claim to be poets. Severe selection is necessary 
but not easy, for on the one hand due regard must be paid 
to the judgement of the poet’s own countrymen, even when 
it does not entirely accord with our own ; and on the other 
hand care must be taken not to overlook any poet of 
originality and talent merely because he has not found 
favour with the Persian biographers, who, especially in 
their treatment of contemporaries, are apt to be swayed by 
personal, political, and even religious prejudices and pre- 
dilections. 
In the period with which we are now dealing there lived 
at least a score of poets whose claims to consideration 

e two greates Cannot be denied. The two greatest by far 

were Jalálu d-Dín Rúmí and Sa'dí of Shíráz, of‏ و 
riod, Jalátu'a. Whom the former died in 672/1273 at the age of‏ 
a 66, and the latter about 690/1291 at the very‏ وا 
à previons advanced age, as is generally asserted, of 110‏ 

lunar years. ' Both*these poets, therefore, belong‏ و 

rather to the period preceding this, and have accordingly 
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been already discussed in a previous volume’, to which the 
reader is referred. They might with equal justice have 
been included in this volume, which is the poorer for their 
omission, since their literary activity extended into the period _ 
which it covers, and both poets came into relations with 
some of its leading personages, Sa‘df with the Sahib-Diwdn 
and his brother 'Alá'u'd-Dín of the great Juwayní family, and 
even with Abáqá Khán himself?, and Jalálu'd-Dín Rúmií 
with the unfortunate Parwána of Rúm, Mu'ínu'd-Dín, who 
was put to death by Abágá for suspected complicity with 
the Egyptians in 675/1276-7%. It would be easy to devote 
many pages to each of them in this place without repeating 
anything that has been said before, but the difficulty is to 
limit rather than to extend the scope of this chapter, and, 
in spite of all temptations to the contrary,ethey must there- 
fore be omitted here. 

For similar reasons I shall content myself with a very 
brief mention of three other poets of this time whom many 
Omission ofpoets Persian students, especially such as have pur- 
who, though hey Sued their studies in India, would place next 
وا‎ IR to the two great poets mentioned abovef I mean 
“an race orres Amir Khusraw and Hasan of Dihlí and Badr- 

i-Chách, all of whom are highly esteemed in 
India, but none of whom, so far as is known, ever visited, 
much less resided in Persia. | To reduce the subject-matter 
of this book within any reasonable limits, it becomes more 
and more necessary to exclude the. great and increasing 
number of Indian writers of Persian. ' Two considerations 
Grounds for ex. DCSides that of space seems to me to justify this 
coding Indian. procedure. The first is that, owing to the greater 
Peanlkersu* interest in India which naturally prevails in 


! Lit. Hist. of. Persia, vol. ii, PP- 515—539. 

! See the English Introduction to vol. xvi, I, of the ^ E. JW. Gibb 
Memorial" Series (the Jahén-gushé of Juwayni, edited by Mírzá 
Muhammad), pp. lii-liv. 

? See Bar-Hebraeus’ MuMasarud-Duwal (Beyrout ed. of 1890), 
pp- 501-3 
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England, far more has been written about these Indian- 
Persian authors, whether poets or historians, than about 
the purely Persian men of letters. The second is that, so 
far as a foreign student may be permitted to express an 
opinion on matters of literary taste, this Persian literature 
produced in India, has not, as a rule, the real Persian flavour, 
the blar as the Irish call it, which belongs to the indigenous 
product. Without making any invidious comparisons, it 
will hardly be contested that there is just as good reason for 
treating the abundant Persian literature produced in India 
from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
nineteenth century as a separate subject as for a similar 
procedure in the case of the English literature produced in 
England and that produced in America; and that therefore 
the omission of Amir Khusraw from this chapter is as justi- 
fable as the omission of Walt Whitman from a modern 
English literary history, especially as a very long notice of 
the former is given in Elliot’s History of India’. The same 
observation applies in lesser degree to the Persian writings 
produced in Afghánistán and Turkey respectively, though 
Persian still remains the natural speech of a large number 
of Afghans, and Turkish Sultans (notably the great Salím 
"the Grim?") have not disdained, even when at war with the 
Persians, to make use of their language for literary purposes. 
Exceptions will be made, however, especially in the period 
succeeding that included in this volume, in the case of 
native-born Persians who, attracted by the munificence of 
the Moghul Emperor of Dihlí, emigrated to India in the 
hopes of disposing of their intellectual wares more profitably 
than was possible in their own country;- ! 

The attention of those who read Urdú should be called 


- Vol. iii, pp. 524-566. 

* Amost sumptuous edition of this Persian Déwén of Sultán Salím, 
edited by the late Dr Paul Horn of Strassburg, was printed by com- 
mand of the German Emperor for presentation to the late Sultán 
Abdu'-Hamíd in 1904. Of this rare and beautiful work I am fortunate 
enough to possess a copy. 
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to a very excellent modern book entitled Sirr “A jam 
Note on agod (“Poetry of the Persians”) by the late Shibli Nu- 
Dna UM 1 ‘mání, lithographed at ‘Alf-garh in two volumes 
critical studies of iN OF about 1325/1907, and containing critical 
Persian posti studies of about a score of the classical poets of 
Persia from Firdawsí and his predecessors to Háfiz. Amongst 
these a long notice! is devoted to Amír Khusraw of Dihli, 
which contains incidentally a good deal of information 
about his friend, contemporary and fellow-poet Hasan of 
Dihlí. Those who do not read Urdá may be referred to 
another excellent and scholarly work produced by Indian 
scholarship under the auspices of my friend Sir Edward 
Denison Ross, the C. atalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, of 
which the first volume, containing the Pérsian poets from 
Firdawsí to Háfiz, was published at Calcutta in 1908. 
Twenty pages of this volume (pp. 176—195) are devoted to 
Amír Khusraw and his various works, and the four following 
pages to his friend Amír Hasan. Both were disciples of the 
great Saint Nizámu'd-Dín Awliyá, who died in 725/1324, 
only seven months before Amir Khusraw, who was buried 
beside him. Amir Hasan only survived them a few (pro- 
bably two) years, 
Amir Khusraw, not less notable as a musician than as 
a poet, was of Turkish race, his father Amir Sayfu'd-Dín 
Mahmúd having fled before the Mongols from 
uu Khu." the region of Balkh to India, where he finally 
settled at Patydlf. There the poet was born in 
651/1253. He was therefore seventy-one years old when 
he died, and “lived to enjoy the favour of five successive 
kings of Dihl(" He was enormously productive; Dawlat- 
sháh credits him with nearly half a million verses. Of 
these “ Mirza Baysunqur, after ceaseless efforts, succeeded 
in collecting 1 20,000," but having subsequently discovered 
2000 more from his ghazals, he “ concluded that it would be 
' 


' Of. laud., vol. ii, PP. 107-195. 


(C 
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very difficult for him to collect the complete work of the 
poet, and gave up the idea for ever." 

Although, for the reasons given above, I do not propose 
to speak at length of Amír Khusraw, yet, in accordance 
with the well-known Arabic saying? of which the gist is 
that what cannot be fully included need not therefore be 
wholly omitted, I shall give here *for good luck and a 
blessing " (Zeyammun*" wa tabarruk“) one short extract from 
his Laylé wa Majnin in which he mourns, with a remark- 
able touch of feeling, the death of his mother and younger 
brother, both of whom died in 698 /1298-9. The poet's love 
for his mother, which is in strong contrast with his lack of 
appreciation of his daughter, is one of the most attractive 
features of his character“. 


امسال دو نور ز اخترم رفت“ هم مادر و هم برادرم رفت" 
يك هفته ز بخت خفته" من گم شد دو مه دو هفته" من" 
بخت از دو شکنجه داد پیچم چرخ از دو طهانچه کرد هیچم 
ماتم دو شد و غهم دو افتاد فریاد که ماتمم دو افتاد 
حیف است دو داغ چون منی‌را يك شعله بس است خرمنیر 
يك سينه دو بار بر نگیرد؛ يك سر دو خمار بر نگیرد" 


۰ چون مادر من بزیر خاکست ۰‏ گرخاك بسر کنم چه باکست؛ 


- 


ای مادر من كجائى آخر؛ روی از چه نمی نماثی اخر 
خندان ز دل زمین برون ای بر کریه* زار من ببخشای ‏ 


/ هرجا که ز پای تو غباریست ؛ مارا ز ببشت ياوكاريست' 


ذات تو که حفظ جان من بود ؛ پشت من و پشتیان من بود 

! See the Bankipore Catalogue mentioned above, vol. i, pp. 176-7, 
and my edition of Dawlat-sháh, p. 240. 

ما لا يدرك كله لا يترك كله ؛ ' 

* The five verses addressed to his daughter, who appears to have 
been called *Afífa, will be found onPp. 125 of vol. ii of the SAr'ri/7- 
Ajam, and the verses to his mother on pp. 126-7. 
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“A double radiance left my star this year: 
گت‎ Gone are my brother and my mother dear. 
mother's death * My two full moons have set and ceased to shine 
In one short week through this ill luck of mine. 
By double torture I am racked of Fate, 
By double blow doth Heaven me prostrate. 
‘Double my mourning, double my despair ; 
Alas that I this double grief must bear ! 
Two brands for one like me is't not a shame ? 
One fire's enough to set the stack aflame. 
One breast a double burden should not bear, 
One head of headaches cannot hold a pair. 
| Beneath the dust my mother lieth dead ; 
Is't strange if I cast dust upon my hgad ? 
* Where art thou mother mine, in what strange place ? 
Canst thou not, mother, show me thy dear face ? 
| From heart of earth come smiling forth once more, 
۰ And take compassion on my weeping sore ! 
Where'er in days gone by thy feet did fall 
That place to me doth Paradise recall. 
^: Thy being was the guardian of my soul, 
The strong support which kept me safe and whole. 
'» Whene'er those lips of thine to speed were stirred 
Ever to my advantage was thy word. 
To-day thy silence makes its dumb appeal, 
And lo, my lips are closed as with a seal p" 


Badr-i-Chách, another poet of Transoxiana, has a con- 
siderable reputation in India but is practically unknown in 
Persia. The town of Chách or Shásh of which 
he claimed to be the “ Full Moon" (Badr) is 
the modern Táshkand. His poetry, which I have never read, 
but of which Sir H. Elliot has translated specimens in 
his History of India’, is reputed (very difficult) a common 
characteristic of the Persian poetry produced by men of 
Turkish race or writing under Turkish influence and patron- 


age, but not in itself, from our point of view, a reason for 
including him in this survey. 


١ Vol. iii, pp. 567-573. 


Badr-i-Chách 


TT 
— ا‎ 
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Mention may here be made of a little-known poet called 
Qáni'í, who fled from his native town of Tús in Khurásán 
before the terrible Mongol invasion, escaped to 
ES India, and thence made his way westwards by 
Aden, Mecca, Medina and Baghdád to Asia Minor, where 
he attached himself to the court of the Seljüq rulers of 
Oonya (Iconium), for whom he composed an immense versi- 
hed history of the dynasty on the model of the Shah-ndma, 
and a metrical rendering of the celebrated Book of Kalila 
and Dimna, of which a manuscript (Add. 7766) belonging 
to the British Museum is described by Rieu!, from whom 
these particulars are taken. In virtue of these and other 
poetical productions, of which he boasted that they filled 
thirty volumes and amounted to 300,000 Payts, he received 
the title of Malsku’sh-Shu'ard (“ King of Poets" or Poet 
Laureate), and he lived long enough to compose an elegy 
on the death of the great Jalálu'd-Dín Rumi, who died, 
as already mentioned, in 672/1273. > 


Another early but little-known poet of this period is 
Púr-i-Bahá-yi-Jámf,to whom Dawlat-sháh! devotes an article 
3 containing but few facts about his life, to which 
سير‎ ^*- other biographical works, such as the Haft 
Iqlim, Atash-kada, Majma'u'sh-Shu'ard, etc. 
add but little. His original patron was Khwaja Wajíhu'd- 
Din Zangí (Dawlat-sháh)or Táhir-i-Faryümadí (Haft [glim), 
but he afterwards enjoyed the patronage of the great Sahib 
Dfwán. ( He seems to have been fond of quaint conceits 
and tours de force, and Dawlat-sháh cites an ingenious poem 
of his, containing 28 dayts, in which he made use of as 
many Mongol and Turkish words and technical terms as 
Possible, as when he says? :) 


قامان طره‌های. تو چون كلك بخشيان ' 
كردند مشق بر رخ تو خط ايغورى ' 


| Rieus Brit, Mus, Pers. Cat, pp. 58-4. — * Pp. 181-5 of my edition. 
* Loc. cit., p. 182, lines 22-3. 
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“The wizards of thy tresses, like the pens of the éa£AsAfs, 
Have practised on thy cheek the Uyghiir writing!.” 


The following quatrain, addressed to a friend who had 
lost a tooth, is also rather neat. 


J 
گر شد گہری ز درج نوشینت کم"‎ 
در حسن نکشت هیچ تمکینت گم‎ 
' صد ماه ز اطراف رخت می تابد‎ 
كو باش ستاره” ز يروينت كم؛‎ 
“If a pearl is missing from thy sweet casket 
Thy dignity is in no wise diminished in the matter of beauty. 
A hundred moons shine from the corners of thy cheek 
What matter if one star be missing from thy Pleiades ?” 


The two following poems by Pür-i-Bahá, written in 
the grand style cultivated by court poets, and filled with 
elaborate lword-plays and far-fetched metaphors) are chiefly 
interesting because they can be exactly dated. The first 
refers to the destruction of Níshápúr by an earthquake in 
666/1267-8, and the second to its restoration in 669/1270-1 
by order of Abáqá. Both are taken from that rare work 
the J7uj»a/ of Fasíhí of Khwáf*. 


ز زخم زازله زیر و زبر شدست جنانك ' 
سماك زير سمك شد سمك فراز سما " 
بجور و قبر بر انداختش ز بُن بنیاد؛ ۱ 
بكل و جزء فرو ريختش زهم اجزا' 


1 See d'Ohsson, vol. 1, p. 17, who defines “‘les Cames ” (Qámán) as 
"ministres de leur culte grossier, qui étaient à la fois magiciens, 
interprètes des songes, augures, aruspices, astrologues et médecins.” 
The éakAshis were the scribes who wrote the old Uyghur character 
which continued to be used in Turkistán until the fifteenth century of 
our era. 

* Only four Mss. of this work are known to exist, two in Petrograd 
and two in Cambridge. See my article on this rare book in the number 
of the Muséon published at theqCambridge University Press for the 
exiled Belgian professors in 1915, pp. 48-78. 





| 
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35 نہادہ سر بزمین بی سجودذد مقصورنہ ' 


= 


7 منارہ قامت خود بی رگوع کردہ دوتا ' 
کتابخانه نکون رسم مدرسه مدروس * _ Fuga. c‏ 
ظ خراب مسجد ausi‏ منبر اندر “Ig‏ 
كبان مبركه رنقضات او بد اين SASS‏ 
زمن بيرس اكر نيست باورت كه جرا ' 
جو حق عنايت بسيار داشت در حت او ' 
نظر فگند بر احوال او بچشم رضا ' 
جو هيبت نظر و پرتو تجلی او 
بر اوفتاد ز هيبت در اوفتاد زيا' 
نه از تجلی او کوه طور پاره شدست ؛ 
‘ كليم حون بدعا خواست از خداى لقا ' 


“ Through the shakes and knocks of the earthquake shocks it is upside 
down and awry, ٠ 

50 that "neath the Fish is Arcturus! sunk, while the Fish is raised to 
the sky. 

That fury and force have run their course, and its buildings are over- 
thrown, 

And riven and ruined are whole and part, and the parts asunder strown. 

Not in worship, I ween, are its chapels seen with spires on the ground 
low lying, 

While the minarets stoop or bend in a loop, but not at the bedesmen's 
crying. 

The libraries all are upside down, and the colleges all forsaken, 

And the Friday Mosque in ruins is laid, and the pulpits are shattered 
and shaken. ۱ 

Yet do not suppose that this ruin arose from the town's ill destiny, 

But ask of me if thou fain wouldst see the wherefore of this and the why. 


' Arcturus (Simd&) is accounted one of the highest stars in 
heaven. In the popular cosmogony of the less educated Muslims, the 
earth is supposed to be supported by a great fish (Samak in Arabic, 
Mahé in Persian) which swims in a vast ocean contained by banks of 
cloud. Hence the Arabic expression mina s-Samak ila's-Símák (“from 
the Fish to Arcturus”), corresponding to the Persian az mdh £d bi-maht 
2 from the Moon to the Fish ") meaning from the highest to the 
Owest. 


B. P. 8 
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*Twas because the Lord had such high regard for this old and famous 
place 

That He turned His gaze on its fashions and ways with the eyes of 
favour and grace, 

And such was the awe which His glance inspired, and His Light's 
effulgent rays 

That with shaking feet to earth it fell for fear of that awful blaze. 

For did not the Mountain of Sinai once fall down and crumble away 

Where Moses stood, and the Face of God to behold with his eyes did 


م pray‏ 
| جو كبنه بود و قديمى بناء نيشايور' 
نباد روى سوى او خرابى از هر جا ' 
۲ خداى خواست كه بازش ز نو بنا سازني ؛ 
^ بعہد دولت نوشیروان عہد ابقا' 
۲ خدایکان جبان پادشاه روی زمین" à‏ 
SED he‏ عدوبند شاه شبر کشا ؛ 
۱ بسال ششصى و شصت و نه اتفاق آفتاد؛ LY‏ 
2 ۱ بنا نہادن این شہر شہرہ زیبا' te"‏ 
م اواخر رمضان آفتاب و زهره بشور 
; قمر بحوت و عطارد نشسته در جوزا " ۱ 
ب بنا نبادن شبر نوت مبارك باد' 
بعبد دولت 3ه شبر باد هر صحر ' 





| بدولت تو نشاپور كبنه نو شد باز 1 
بسان بير خوف نشنه كو شود برنا ' | 
م سه چیز باد و بماناد هر سه تا بابد " | 


بقاء خواجه در شبر و شعر يور بها ' 


" The buildings of Nishápür Time had striven to displace 
And Ruin wide from every side had thither turned its face. 

L God willed that men should once again its buildings strive to raise 
In the reign of just Abáqá, the Nüshirwán of our days. | 
Of all the world the lord is he, of all the earth the king, 
Foe-binder, world-subduer he, all kingdoms conquering. 
It happened in the year six-hurglred and three-score and nine 
That from its ruins rose again this city famed and fine. 


g 


m 


Muhammad b, Abi Bakr b. ‘Uthman. He was. 
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Venus and Sol in Taurus, Ramadán was ending soon ; 

In Gemini stood Mercury, in Pisces stood the Moon. 

May this new town's foundation to thee a blessing bring, 

And every desert in thy reign bear towns as flourishing ! 

By thy good luck Nishápür old is now grown young again, 

Like to some agéd dotard who his boyhood doth regain. 

Three things, I pray, may last for aye, while earth doth roll along : 
The Khwája's! life, the city's luck, and Púr-i-Bahá's song !? 


Not very much need be said, or indeed, is known, about 
Imámí of Herát, whose full name, according to the author 
و یت‎ of the Zaríkk-i-Guzída, was Abú 'Abdilláh 
the panegyrist of the rulers and ministers of Kirmán, and 
died, according to the Jagma'u-FusaAdt in 667/1268-9. 
An extraordinarily complicated acrostic on his own name, 
composed by him according to the terminology of the state 
accountants, will be found in the Guzida* The highest 
compliment which he ever received was probably that paid 
him by his contemporary Majdu'd-Dín Hamgar, in réply to 
a versified question addressed to the latter poet by Mu‘inu’d- 
Din the Parwána, Malik Iftikháru'd-Dín, Núru'd-Dín Rasadi, 
and the Séhib-Diwdén Shamsu’d-Din, enquiring his opinion 


as to the( respective merits of himself, Sa'dí and Imámií*. } 


His reply was as follows : 
eal ور شيوه” شاعرى باجماع‎ 
هرئز من و سعدی بامامی نرسیم‎ 
“Though I in song am like the tuneful birds, 
Fly-like I sip the sweets of Sa‘di’s words ; 


Yet all agree that in the arts of speech 
Sa'dí and I can ne'er [mami reach.” 


! Probably the Sáfið- Dísván is meant. 2 Vol. i, p. 98. 
* See my translation of this section of the work (ch. v, § 6) in the 
J- R. A.S. for Oct. 1900 and Jan. 1901, pp. 13-15 of the separate reprint. 
* These verses are given by D&wlatshah, p. 166, 1. 24—p. 167, 
Il. 1-9 of my edition. 
8—2 
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To this Imámí replied in the following complimentary 
quatrain! : 


در صدر بلاغت ارچه با دست رسیم" در عالم نظم‌ارچه مسیحا نفسم 


"- -B ع‎ | ۰ 
دانم که بخاك در دستور جبان " سحبان زمانه مجد ھمکر نرسم'‎ 
* Though throned in power in eloquence's fane, 
And, Christ-like, raising song to life again, 
Ne'er to the dust of Majd-i-Hamgar's door, 
That Sahbán of the Age“, can I attain." 
Sa'dí, on the other hand, vented his spleen in the 
following verse : ۱ 
a) هر کی که بپایگاه سامی ٹرسد ' از بخت بى و سياه كامى‎ 
همکرچو بعمرخود نکردست نماز" آری چه عجب گر بامامی نرسد ؛‎ 
" Whoe'er attaineth not position high — « er! 
His hopes are foiled by evil destiny. 


Since Hamgar flees from all who pray or preach, 
No wonder he ‘can ne'er Imámí reach?. » 


The poems of Imamf, so far as I am aware, have never 
been published, nor are manuscripts of them common. In 
my necessarily limited investigations I have made use of 
the British Museum manuscript Or. 2847. One of the 
prettiest of his poems which I have met with occurs on 
f. 98° of that manuscript, and runs as follows 


يك روز بود عيد بيك سال بيك بار 
همواره مرا عید زديدار تو هموار' 
يك روز بشاخ اندر ير بار بود كل ' B,‏ 
Vie Red‏ روی تو مرا هست همیشه JS‏ پربار' 
يك روز بنفشه برم؛ از باغ a)‏ | 
زلفین تو پیوسته بنفشه اسٹ بخروار' 


| British Museum Ms. Or. 3713, f. 179%. 

: Sabbán ibn Wá'il, an ancient Arab, whose eloquence is proverbial 

* There is an untranslateable pun here, for fmámť means the posi- 
tion of an Imám, or leader in prayer, as well as being the poet's wom 
de guerre. ۲ 


f MS. eem, which I have emended on account of the metre, 
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iat 
' يك هفته بديدار بود نرگس دشتی‎ 

أن نوكس چشم تو همه ساله يديدار' 
نرگس نبود تازه که بیدار نباشد ؛ 

تازه است سیه نرگس تو خفته و بیدار" 

0 : 

باشند شمن زاران بہنگام بہاران ؛ 

بر سنبل تو ھست شب و روز سمن زار' 
از جعد سياه تو رسد فيض بسنبل " 

کین مایه* جان آمد و آن مایه" عطار 
اينرا وطن از سيم‌شد آنرا وطن از سنگی ؛ 

J = عاق‎ 

اين از بر سرو سبى ان از بو كبسار' 

سرو است كه در باغ همه ساله بود سبز s‏ 


با قد توآن سرو بود گوڑو نگونسار' 


* We celebrate the New Year's Feast but once in all the year; 

A Feast perpetual to me affords thy presence dear. 1 
One day the roses hang in clusters thick upon the tree ; 

A never-failing crop of roses yield thy cheeks to me. 

One day I gather violets by the bunch in gardens fair, 

But violets by the sheaf are yielded by thy fragrant hair. 

The wild narcissus for a single week the field adorns ; 

The bright narcissus of thine eye outlasts three hundred morns. 
The wild narcissus must its freshness lose or vigil keep!: 

To thy narcissus-eyes no difference waking makes or sleep. 
Fragrant and fair the garden jasmine is in days of Spring, 

But round thy hyacinths? the jasmine-scent doth ever cling. 

Nay, surely from thy curls the hyacinths their perfume stole, 
These are the druggist’s stock-in-trade and those food for the soul. 
Those from a ground of silver? spring, and these from heaps of stone; 
Those crown a cypress-form, while these adorn some upland lone. 
There is a garden-cypress which remains for ever green, 

Yet by thy cypress-stature it appears uncouth and mean." 


Imámí was for some time patronized by Fakhru'l-Mulk 
' A flower “keeps vigil” when it is fully open. 


* “ Hyacinth ” (sunbul) is a combon poetical metaphor for hair. 
* Meaning the fair, silver-like skin. 
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of Khurásán', who on one occasion submitted to him the 
following versified enquiry? : 
“What says that master of the Law, chief scholar of our land, 
Our guide in doctrine and belief, to this which we demand : 
Suppose a cat at dead of night feloniously should steal 
A cage of pigeons or of doves, and make therefrom a meal, 
Would Retribution's Law revealed the owner justify 
If he in vengeance for the birds should doom the cat to die?” 
To this enquiry, Imámí answered as follows : 
“A subtle question this indeed! The palate of the mind 
Therein thy nature’s fragrance fair and reason rare doth find ! 
No vengeance falls upon the cat, for nowhere hath implied 
Our Prophet in his Holy Law that such js justified. 
Have cats which hunt for birds less right than catkins? on the tree ? 
Their claws upon the branch they spread whene'er a bird they see. 
50, if his own white arm he seeks to keep secure from pain, 
Let him avoid with Pussy's blood his hand and arm to stain. 
If he the pigeon seeks to save, the dove to keep alive, 
To hang their cages out of reach he surely could contrive ! ? 


| Poetical interrogations of this sort seem to have been 
the fashion at this time,}for certain people of Káshán 
addressed a similar versifiéd question as to the respective 
merits of the poets Anwarí and Zahír of Fáryáb to 
Majdu'd-Dín Hamgar, and to this same question Imámí also 
thought good to reply in verse. The text and trans- 
lation of this correspondence, including the question and 
the two answers, all in verse, are given in the Ta rtkl-i- 
Gusída*, to which the curious reader is referred. Majdu'd- 
Dín Hamgar's reply contains the date when it was written, 
vis. the end of Rajab, 674 (Jan. 19, 1276), and both he 
and Imámí agree in preferring Anwarí to Zahír, a judge- 
ment in which nearly all competent critics will concur. 

* Apparently that same minister Fakhru'l-Mulk Shamsu ’d- 
to whom several of Imamf’s poems are dedicated. 

* For the original verses, which it would be su 
here, see my edition of Dawlatsháh, p. 169. 

* Catkins are called gur£a-i-2íd, “ willow-cats,” in Persian. 

5 See pp. 60-64 of the separatdreprint of my translation of this por- 
tion (ch. v, $ 6) published in the J.R.A.S. for Oct. 1900 and Jan. 19o1. 


Dawla, 


perfluous to reprint 
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Majdu’d-Din’s claim to prefer Imami’s poetry not only to his 
own but to Sa‘di’s, on the other hand, cannot be taken 
seriously, and must have been prompted by some personal 
motive, such as a desire to please _Imami or to annoy Sa‘di. 
All Persian writers who have noticed this matter at all 
have expressed amazement at the view which Majdud-Din 
Hamgar saw fit to advance; for in truth'Imami's poetry, so 
far as we can judge from the specimens given by Dawlat- 
shah! and in the Atash-Kada* and the Majma‘u’'l-Fusahd', 
has no special distinction or originality, while Sa'df's claim 
to be reckoned among the half-dozen greatest poets of his 
country has never been disputed. 


Majdu'd-Dín Hamgar was, according to the Ta'ríkh-i- 
Gusida, a native of Yazd, and a protégé of Bahá'u'd-Dín 
۱ Juwayni, the high-handed governor of Fars, who 

died in 678/1279*. When the poet came from‏ و 
Yazd to Isfahán, he left his elderly wife behind‏ 

him, but she soon followed him. News of her arrival was 
brought to the poet by one of his pupils, who said, * Good 
news! Your lady has alighted in the house.” “Good 
news," replied Majdu'd- -Dín, “would rather be that the 
house had alighted on her!" The lady, to whom this 
speech was reported, reproached her husband for his unkind 
words, quoting the quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam beginning : 


‘see پیش از من و تو ليل و نبارى‎ 
“Days changed to nights ere thou wert born, or 1 5." 
“ Before me, perhaps,” replied Majdu’d-Din, “but Heaven 
forbid that day and night should have existed before thee!” 
According to Dawlatsháh*, Majdu'd-Dín Hamgar boast- 
ed descent from Nüshírwán the Sásánian, and was on this 


! Pp. 167-170 of my edition. 

* P. 137 of the lithographed edition of 1277/1860-1. 

* Vol. i, pp. 98-101. * See p. 21 sufra. 

* See E. H. Whinfield's text and translation in Z7 bner's Oriental 
Series (1883), No. 33 (pp. 24-5). ë 

" P. 176 of my edition. 
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account a somewhat privileged person at the courts which 
he frequented. To this alleged genealogy the poet alludes 
in the following verses! : 
" بر من زمانه كرد هنرها همه وبال‎ 
" وز غم بریخت خون جوانيم چرخ زال‎ 
" گلکم ز دست بستد تير حسود شکل‎ 
' بر من كمان كشيد سيبر كمان مثال‎ 
i ' جرخا جه خواهى از من عور برهنه ياى‎ 
" دهرا چه خواهی از من زار شکسته بال‎ 
از چشم باز توخته كن لقمبای بوم‎ 
وز ران شير ساخته کن طعمه* شغال؛‎ 
% از زخم او چو طبل ننالم ببیچ روک‎ 
 لاود ور خود ز پشت من بمثل بر کشد‎ : 
| اى ياى بيل فتنه مرا نرمتر بكوب'‎ 
ای دست چرخ سفله مرا سختتر بمال‎ 
 تفرگ از مالشی که یافت دلم روشنی‎ 
" روشن شود هر آینه آئینه از صقال‎ 
وقتی چنین که شاخ کل از خاك بر دمید؛‎ 
طالع زگر که بخت مرا خشك شد نبال"‎ 
عیبر همین که نیستم از نطفه" حرام‎ 
 لالح جرمر همین چه زاده‌ام از نسبت‎ 


مس هستم ز نسل ساسان نز تخمه" تکین ؛ 


هستم ز صلب کسری نز دوده" ینال " 
شعری بخوش مذاقی چون چاشنی وصل ٴ 
کلکی بنقشیندی چون صورت خیال" 
ve‏ ندیدہ حشر كس از من بوقت جود 
لا نا شنووه كوش كس از من كه سؤال ' 
دلرا نشاط لبو نباشد پس از شباب 
خورشیدرا فروغ نباشد پس از زوال: 
Cited in the Majma'iel- Fusahá, vol. l, p- 596.‏ ! 


كسم 
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" My virtues all a cruel age hath made for me a bane ; 
My youthful blood the aged Sphere hath shed in grief and pain. 
The envious Mercury! hath plucked the pen from out my hand, 
The arching Heaven hath drawn a bow to smite me where I stand. 
O Sphere, what would'st thou of me, a poor, bare-footed thing ? 
O Time, what seek'st thou from me, a bird with broken wing ? 
Make of the falcon's eyes a dish to satisfy the owl : 
Make of the lion's thighs the food for which the jackals prowl. 
In no wise like the noisy drum will I his blows bewail, 
Although his lashes on my back descend as falls the flail. 
O foot of trouble's elephant, prithee more gently press ! 
O hand of this ignoble Sphere, increase my dire distress ! 
Through tribulations bravely borne my heart hath grown more bright, 
As mirrors gain by polishing in radiancy and light. 
What time the rose-bush from the dust doth raise its flowering head, 
The sapling of my luck (what luck !) hath withered and is dead. 
My fault is this, that I am not from some base seed upgrown : 
My crime is this, that noble is the pedigree I own. 
The sons of Sásán, not Tigín, my ancestors I call ; 
I'm of the race of Kisrá, not the household of Inál*. 
My verse is sweet and exquisite as union with the fair : e 
My pen in picture-painting hath the gifts of fancy rare. 
No eye hath seen an impulse mean impede my bounty's flow : 
The ear of no petitioner hath heard the answer * No !' 
When youth is gone, from out the heart all love of play is cast: 
And lustre fadeth from the sun which hath the zenith passed." 
Majdu'd-Dín Hamgaf wrote poems in praise of Shamsu'd- 
Din Muhammad the Sáðið- Díwán as well as of the Atábek 
Sa'd b. Abü Bakr.| Manuscripts of his poems 
Vör m are rare, but a fine old manuscript (Or. 3713) 
in the British Museum, transcribed in the years 
A.D, 1293-8 by the poet’s grandson, contains a number 
of his quatrains. Unlike the quatrains of ‘Umar Khay- 
yam, Abu Sa‘id b. Abi'l-Khayr, and other masters of this 
style of verse, (Majdu’d-Din’s quatrains deal less with 
* Mercury is the planet which presides over the destinies of authors, 
scribes and poets. 
_ * Tigin or Tagín is a suffix of Turkish names (¢.g. Subuk-tigin, 
Alp-tigín, e/c.) and /zá/ is another common Turkish name or title. 
Kisrá is the Arabic form of Khusraw (“ Chosroes "), the proper name 
of Nüshírwán and Parwiz, and the geheric name for all the kings of the 
Royal House of Sásán. 
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mystical and philosophical ideas than with concrete things 
and persons.) Some are merelyfabusive epigrams, such as 
the following : 
ان مادر شوم فرج چون زاد توا‎ 
از نجه بابخاز فرستاد توا‎ pil 
و آن دایه* خوك خوار سكبان بغذا'‎ 
شير سک و خون خوك می داد ترا؛‎ 
“Born of a mother of accurséd womb 
From Ganja’s town to Abkhaz thou didst come, 
Where that dog-training swineherd nurse of thine 
Fed thee on dog’s milk and the blood of swine.” 
The following, expressing the poet's love of travel, is too 
ingenious in its word-plays to admit of adequate translation : 
' ای جرع عنانم 51 سفر هييم: متاب‎ 
نائم ز سرنديب ده ابم ز سراب'‎ 
: ‘OU هر شام ز باميان دهم قرصى‎ 
هر بام ز شام ده مرا شربتی, اب‎ 
"O heaven, never turn aside my reins from wandering : 
Give me my bread from Sarandíb (Ceylon), my water from Saráb: 


Grant me cach evening (sámi) a loaf of bread from Bámiyán, 


And every morning (óám) give me a draught of water from SAdm 
(Damascus) ps 


In the two following quatrains he laments his advancing 
age: 


آن شد كه دلم ز طبع چون آتش و آب ' 


مى ريخت بديبههاى جون در خوشاب ' 


عشقى و جوانثى و كام دل بود' 
وين هر سه دكر باره نبينيم بخواب ' 
í Sarandíð, from the Sanskrit Svarna-dípa, is the name given by‏ 
the Arab geographers to Ceylon, and .Sará? is a town in Ádharbáyján.‏ 
There is a kind of word-play between these two names, but a much more‏ 
complete one in the second half of the quatrain between Jám (morning)‏ 
and Bámiyán (north-west of Afghánistán) on the one hand, and‏ 
shám (evening) and SA» (Damascus) on the other. The last is an‏ 
example of the * complete word-play." |‏ 


لماوع 


4 


ht? اه‎ 
[st ve qm 


e = | at‏ ید 


ie 
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“ Fiery and fluent, once my heart did hurl 
Spontaneous verses forth; each verse a pearl: 
Then Love, Desire and Youth were mine. These three 
Not e'en in dreams I now can hope to see!” 
اين ياى مرا كه نيست پروای رکاب؛‎ 
' نه روى ركوب ماند و نه راى ركاب‎ 
* = » +. é = 3 8 
زین سان که بتنک آمدم از بیری و ضعف ؛‎ 
' نه دست عنان دارم و نه پای رگاب‎ 
“ This foot of mine no more the stirrup suits ; 
For me no more are spurs and riding-boots. 


Oppressed by aches and age, there now remains 
No foot for stirrup and no hand for reins." 


Here is another very insulting quatrain, but again no 
record remains of the person to whom it was addressed : 
اى ديدن خوك بيش ديدار نو خوبۂ'‎ 
 بولق با مہرہ' تو بوزنه معشوق‎ 8 
از روعی تو خوی تو بسی زشت‌تر است"‎ 
با زشتی خوی تو زهی روی تو خوب‎ 
" Compared to thee a pig's a pretty sight: 
Beside thy face an ape's the heart's delight. 
Thy temper's uglier than e'en thy face, 
Compared to it thy face is fair and bright." 
Some of the quatrains are acrostics on names, as, for 
example, the following : 


چون بشي فلك 7 2 فوت 
حرف سومش ته يك چارم حرفست ؛ 
وز تانی حرف شش یکی حرف دعنت' 


“The [sum of the] numbers of the letters in that graceful charmer's 
name 

Is exactly three hundred and sixty, like the divisions of the heavens. 

The third letter is one-ninth of the Sourth letter, 

While the first letter is one-sixth of the second letter." 





æ 
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The name ‘appears to be Washát (blés), for <ن‎ 50, 
w = 300, Í = I, and b —9, which yields a total of 360 and 
fulfils the two other conditions. 

The following is addressed to his sweetheart : 

 »تیولپپ که خیمه" زنم‎ Sy ai 
شرم در كويت ؛؟‎ "au. ac نه سیم‎ 
1 من دیده وئوش‌را بدان میخواهمم"‎ 
تا بشنوم اواز و ببينم رویست!"‎ 
* No means have I by thee to pitch my tent, 
Nor money in thy street a house to rent: 
My ears and eyes serve only to this end, 
To hear thy voice and on thee gaze intent." 

That Majdu'd-Dín Hamgar reached an advanced age is 
suggested by some of the quatrains just citad,whilein another 
he describes himself as over eighty, but I have not been 
able to ascertain the precise dates of his birth and death. 


Mention must now be made of (a poet of far greater 
talent and originality than those of whom we have spoken 
above;namely Fakhru'd-Dín Ibráhím of Hama- 
| dan, better known by his poetical nom de guerre, 
or takhallus, of ‘Iraqi. Notices of his life are found in 
most of the later biographies of mystics and poets, notably 
in the Nafahdtwl-Uns of Jami* and in the Majális’ l- 
‘Ushshég of Husayn Mírzá Bayqará ; but in the absence of 
contemporary testimony the particulars there given must 
be received with a certain reserve, while from( his writings, 
almost entirely of a mystical and erotic character) little or 
nothing is to be gleaned as to his personal adventures,’ He 
is the typical ga/andar, heedless of his reputation, and seeing . 
in every beautiful face or object a reflection, as in a mirror, 
of the Eternal Beauty. \“ Love,” as one of his biographers 
says, “ was predominant in his nature,” and hence his ghazals 
have an erotic character which has exposed him to very 
harsh strictures on the part of some European critics, notably 


اوکہ]' 


! Pp. 700-704 of Nassau Lees's edition. 
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Sprenger’, who find scandalous in a Persian sentiments 
which in Plato they either admire or ignore. 

According to Jami, ‘Iraqi was born at Hamadan, and in 
childhood learned the Qur dn by heart and could recite it 
melodiously and accurately. When he was about seventeen 
years of age, a party of galandars, amongst whom was a 
very beautiful youth, came to Hamadán, and, when they 
left, 'Irágí, attracted by the beauty of the young dervish, 
followed them to India. At Multán he became the disciple 
of Shaykh Bahá'u'd- Dín Zakariyyá, of whom he says in one 
of his poems : 

پرسی اگر از جبان کیست امام الانام" 
نشنوی از اسمان جز زکریا جواب ' 
If thou shouldsteask of the world * Who is the guide of men ?'‏ " 

Thou wilt hear from heaven no other answer than *Zakariyyá. " 

Soon after his arrival there the discipline of a chila, or 
forty days’ retirement and meditation, was imposeð upon 
him, but on the tenth day the other dervishes came to the. 
Shaykh and complained that instead of meditating in silence 
he was singing a ghazal or ode which he had composed, and 
which in the course of a few days was in the mouths ofall the 
revellers in the city, who were singing it in the taverns to 
the accompaniment of the harp and zither. This ghazal, 
which is one of ‘Iraqi’s best-known poems, is as follows : 


| نخستین باده کاندر جام کردند" 

ز جسرم مست ساقى وام كردند ' 
> جو با خود یافتند اهل hæ‏ 

شراب بیخودی در جام گردند . 
3 لب میگون جانان جام در داد؛ 

شراب عاشقانش نام گردنك 
+ سر زلف بتان ارام نکسرفت؛ 
j‏ بس دلبا كه بی ارام 33,2 


' Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oude, pp. 440-1. 
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P e Saale و داو جى‎ ag 


' بجامی كار خاص و عام كردند‎ + sê r 
چو گوی خسن در میدان کیو ئل‎ 


بيك جولان دو عالم رام گردند " 
Je m? j‏ مستان از لب و چشم' 


مبيا شكر و بادام کردند؛ 
ازآن لب كأرزوى جمله دلهباست ' E‏ 
نصیب بی دلان دشنام ‘Ws,‏ 
دلىرا تا برست آرند هر زم ' 
سر زلفين خودرا ذام كردند ' 
بغمزه ro‏ سخن گفتند با جان؛ 
; بدل ز ابرو دو صد پیغام کردند: 
نبان با محرمی رازى بگفتند؛ 
جہانیرا از آن اعلام ا 
بعالم هر كجا درد و غمى بود' 
ببم كردند و عشقش نام كردند ' 
چو خود کردند راز خویشتن فاش 
عراقیرا چرا بدنام گردند " 


| “The wine wherewith the cup they first filled high 
Was borrowed from the Sáqf's languorous eye. 
Since self-possessed the revellers they found 
The draught of selflessness they handed round. 
The loved one's wine-red lips supplied the cup: 
They named it * Lover's wine, and drank it up. 
No rest the hair of those fair idols knows, 
50 many a heart it robs of its repose. 
For good and bad a place within our hall 
They found, and with one cup confounded all. 
They cast the ball of Beauty on the field, 
And at one charge compelled both worlds to yield. 
The drunken revellers from eye and lip 
The almond gather, and the sugar sip. 

« But that sweet lip, desiréd of all, most fair, 

Maketh harsh words the helpless lover's share. 
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They loosen and set free their locks of jet 

That they therewith for hearts a snare may set. 

A hundred messages their glances dart; 

Their eyebrows signal secrets to the heart. 

They speak in confidence and silence claim, 

And then their secrets to the world proclaim. 
" Where'er in all the world is grief and gall 

They mix them up, the mixture ‘ Love’ they call. 
Why should they seek to hurt *Iráqí's fame, 

Since they themselves their secrets thus proclaim ? " 


When Shaykh Bahá'u'd-Dín heard the last couplet, he 
said, * This finishes his business!" He then called to 
‘Iraqi in his cell,“ Do you make your supplications in wine- 
taverns? Come forth!” So ‘Iraqi came forth, and the 
Shaykh clothed him in his own &hirga or dervish-cloak, 
raised him from the ground to which he had cast himself, 
and subsequently gave him in marriage his daughter, who 
afterwards bore him a son named Kabíru'd-Dín. 

Twenty-five years passed, and Shaykh Bahá'u'e-Dín 
died, naming ‘Iraqi as his successor. The other dervishes, 
however, disapproved of this nomination, and complained 
to the King of(Trágf's antinomianism) He thereupon left 
India and visited Mecca and al- Madina, whence he proceeded 
to Asia Minor. At Qonya (Iconium) he attended the 
lectures of the celebrated Shaykh Sadru'd-Din of that city 
on the Fuss of Shaykh Muhiyyu'd-Dín ibnu'l-'Arabí!, and 
composed his most celebrated prose work, the Za»wza'd/ 
(“Flashes ” or “ Effulgences "), which was submitted to the 
Shaykh and won his approval The powerful nobleman 
Mu‘inu’d-Din the Parwana was ‘I rágí's admirer and disciple, 
and built for him, it is said, a khángák or monastery at 


Túqát, besides showing him other favours. On his death, ۰ 


‘Iraqi left Asia Minor for Egypt, where also he is said to 

ave been well received by the reigning Sultan, whose favour 
he retained, notwithstanding the efforts of his enemies to 
traduce him. In Syria, whither he subsequently proceeded, 
he met with an equally good regeption, and there, after six 


! See vol. ii of my Lit. Hest. of Persia, pp. 497-501. 
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. months' sojourn, he was joined by his son Kabíru'd-Dín 
from India. There also he died, on the 8th of Dhu'l-Qa'da, 
688 (Nov. 23, 1289) and was buried in the Sálihiyya 
Cemetery at Damascus, beside the great mystic Shaykh 
Muhiyyu'd-Dín ibnu'l-Arabí, who had predeceased him by 
şo years, and whose influence in Persia, still prevalent even 
in our days, was largely due to ‘Iraqi, Awhadu’d-Dín of 
Marágha, and others of the same school. 
The following poems from ‘Iraqi's Diwan may serve 
besides that already given, as typical of his style: 
« تسب سر لطفى و جانی ای پسر؛‎ 
حي خوشتر از جان چیست آنی ای پسر:‎ 
ميل دلبا جمله سوى روى تست"‎ 
وه كه شیرین دلستانی ای پسرا‎ ۰ 
i ز آن بچشم من در اثى هر زمان'‎ 
ای پسر'‎ TA كز صفا اب‎ 
از می حسن ارچه سر مستی مکن‎ 
A ای‎ "X با حريفان سر‎ 
وعده" امید اکرچه >= بوو؛‎ 
از ببانه در نمانی ای پسور‎ 
| بر لب خود بوسه ده و آنکه ببین"‎ 
ذوقی اب زندگانی ای پسو؛‎ 
زآن شدم خاك درت ڪز جام مى‎ 
e جرعه* بر من فشانی ای‎ 
, گوش جانہا پر گېر شد بسکه تو‎ 
از سخن در می فشانی اى يسر'‎ 
e ز ان يقينم شد که جانی ای‎ 
در دل و چشمم ز حسن و لطف نو‎ 
شكارا و نہانی ای یسو‎ el 
نيست درعالم عواقىرا دمی‎ 
بر لب تو كامرانى اى يسر'‎ 
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“ From head to feet thou art gracious, pleasant and sweet, O Love! 
Thee to prefer to life 'twere right and meet, O Love ! 

To thee doth aspire the heart's desire of all, O Love ! 

A hunter of hearts art thou to hold us in thrall, O Love ! 

To mine eyes appear thy features fair and dear, O Love ! 

Awake or asleep like a crystal stream so clear, O Love ! 

Though Beauty's wine doth incarnadine thy cheek, O Love ! 

bear with thy comrades, nor causeless quarrels seek, O Love! 
They melt in air, hope's promises false and fair, O Love ! 
Excuses, I ween, you'll find enough and to spare, O Love ! 

Kisses sip from thine own fair lip, and behold, O Love ! 

The Water of Life with its savour so sweet and so cold, O Love ! 
In the dust hard by thy path I die at thy door, O Love ! 

That a draught of wine on this dust of mine thou mayst pour, O Love! 
Jewels of speech on all and each thou dost hurl, O Love ! 

50 that every soul in its ear may wear a pearl, O Love ! 

None do I see in grace like thee, and I'm sure, O Love ! 

Thou art soul incarnate and spirit essential and pure, O Love! 

In mine eyes and heart thou hast thy part and share, O Love ! 
Thou dost hide or appear, now dark and dim, now clear, O Love ! 
Never a moment on earth from North to south, O Love! . 
May “Trágí aspire to have his desire of thy mouth, O Love!” 


The following is the first strophe of a very fine Tarjf- 
band: "d 


dor GU رن‎ Pup us إأكؤوس تلالات‎ .' 

١‏ از صفاى مى و لطافت Creeley ‘ele‏ ,$ جام و مدام' 

هبه جامست و نیست گوئی می“ يا مدامست و نیست گوثی جام 

تا هوا رنگ آفتاب گرفت؛ هردو یکسان شدند نور و ظلام 

روز و شب با هم آشتی کردند ۰ کار عالم از .ان كرفت نظام 
گر ندانی كه اين جه روز و شبست " 

- کدام است جام و باده کدام 

سر آب حنيات 3 چون مى و جام فبركن تو مدام 

انكشاف حجاب علم یقین» چون شب و روز فرض گن و سلاھ 

ور نشى زین بیان ترا رون جمله آغاز كار تا انجام 


B. P. 9 





— 
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جام كيتى نماىرا بطلب ؛ تا ببينى بچشم عقل تمام؛ 
که همه اوست هرجه هست يقين 
جان و جانان و دلبر و دل و دین" 


*" Cups are those a-flashing with wine, 
Or suns through the clouds a-gleaming ? 
So clear is the wine and the glass so fine 
That the two are one in seeming. 
The glass is all and the wine is naught, 
Or the glass is naught and the wine is all: 
Since the air the rays of the sun hath caught 
The light combines with night's dark pall, 
For the night hath made a truce with the day, 
And thereby is ordered the world's array. 
If thou know'st not which is day, which night, 
Or which is goblet and which is wine, 
By wine and cup divine aright i 
The Water of Life and its secret sign: 
Like night and day thou mayst e'en assume 
Certain knowledge and doubt's dark gloom. 
If these comparisons clear not up 
All these problems low and high, 
Seek for the world-reflecting cup 
That thou mayst see with reason's eye 
That all that is, is He indeed, 
Soul and loved one and heart and creed." 


Here is a fragment of another ode: 
' از برده برون آمد ساقی قدحى دردست‎ 
هر برده* ما بد ريد هم توبه" ما بشکست"‎ 
1 بہمود رخ زيبا كشتيم همه شيدا'‎ 
چون هيچ نماند از ما آمد بر ما بنشست'‎ 
بکشاد ابعل از دل ما بوخاست'‎ PO زلفش‎ 
 تسب جان دل ز جبان بر داشت و اندر سر زلفش‎ 
در دام سر زلفش مانديم همه حیران"‎ 
' همه سرمست‎ gene? وز جام می لعلش‎ 
" از دست بشد چون دل در طره" او زد چدت‎ 
" غرقه زند از حیرت در هرچه بیابد دست‎ 


A Pp. ^ - جك‎ A © Oi B v a 
TB ما و‎ $ 
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٠‏ چون سلسله" زلفش بند دل حیران شى» 
E‏ شد از عالم وز هستى خود وا رت 


* = E + x 3 # 

“ Forth from the Veil came that fair Cup-bearer, in hand the cup ; 
He tore our veils asunder, and our vows forthwith broke up ; 
Showed us His visage fair, and straightway us of sense bereft, 
Then sat Him down beside us, when of us no trace was left. 
His locks the knots unloosed ; our spirits’ bonds were cast aside ; 
Our souls abjured the world, and to His curls their fortunes tied. 
There in His fragrant tresses we remained in frenzy fine, 
Intoxicated with the proffered cup of ruby wine. 
Lost at His hands, our hearts for refuge clung unto His hair, 
E’en as the drowning man will catch at straws in his despair. 
And when His tresses’ chains became the bonds of hearts that rayed, 
From their own being they escaped and from the world were saved.” 

Of the following ode a spirited translation was made, 
but not published, by my friend Sir E. Denison Ross. The 
translation here given resembles and is suggested by his, 
but is not identical with it, for Í cannot lay my hagds on 
the copy which I received, nor can I remember it in detail. 


| مرا جز عشى تو جانى نمى بينم نمی بينر» 
دلمرا جز تو جانانی نمی بینم نمی بینم' 

ele ise بخود صبری و آرامی نمی یابم‎ y 
زتو لطفی و احسانی نمی بينم نمى بينم'‎ 

۲ زروی لطف بنما رو که دردی‌را که من دارم 
بجز روی تو درمانى نمی بينم نمى بينم ' 

بيا *ر خواهيم‌دیدن که دور از روی خوب تو؛ 
بقاى خويش جندانى نمى بينم نمى بينم 

بکیر ای یار دست من که در کردابی افتادم؛ 
که آنرا هیچ پایانی نمی بینم نمی بینم' 

زروى لطف و دلدارى بيا سامان کارم حن؛ 
كه خودرا بی تو ساماتی نمی بينم نمی بینم 

: عراقىرا بدركاهت رهى بنما كه در عالم 


چو او سر کشته حیرانی نمی بینم نمی بینم؛ 
0-2 


1 
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" Save love of thee a soul in me I cannot see, I cannot see; 

An object for my love save thee I cannot see, I cannot see. 

Repose or patience in my mind I cannot find, I cannot find, > 

While gracious glance or friendship free I cannot see, I cannot see. 

Show in thy face some sign of grace, since for the pain wherewith I’m 
slain 


' Except thy face a remedy I cannot see, Í cannot see. 


If thou wouldst see me, speed thy feet, for parted from thy presence sweet, 


. Continued life on earth for me I cannot see, I cannot see. 
- O friend, stretch out a hand to save, for I am fallen in a wave 


A better state, apart from thee, I cannot see, I cannot see, 


] Some pathway to ‘Iraqi teach whereby thy gateway he may reach, 


For vagrant so bemused as he I cannot see, I cannot see.” 


Besides his lyric poetry ‘Iraqi composed a mathnawi 

poem entitled the ‘Ushshdg-ndéma, or 5 Book of Lovers, but 

this I have not read, nor is a copy of it at present 

aecensible fo me. Í therefore pass to his most‏ وه 

notable prose work, the Zama! (“ Flashes," or 

“ Eff ulgences ), a mystical treatise inspired, as already 

mentioned, by the teachi ngs of "the most great doctor" (ash- 

Shaykhu'l-akbar) Muhiyyu'd- Dín ibnu'l-‘Arabf, by origin of 

the famous Arabian tribe of Tayy, and by birth a Moor of 
Andalusia. 

The Lamaát is a comparatively small book, containing, 
perhaps, between 7000 and 8000 words, and, though written 
EC in prose, includes numerous pieces of verse, The 

many-sided and talented Jámí, of whom we 
shall speak in a later chapter, wrote a commentary on it, 
entitled Ashi"atw' IL Lama ág (“ Rays of the Flashes ^) in the 
m xs. preface to which he says that he began by being 
Pu prejudiced against the work and its author, but,- 


“graceful phrases and charming suggestions, verse and 


Prose combined together and subtleties in Arabic and 


Persian intermingled, wherein the signs of [human] know- 


1 Lithographed, with other Súfi tracts, at Tihran in 1 303/1885-6, 
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ledge and [superhuman] gnosis were apparent, and the lights 
of rapture and ecstasy manifest, so that it would awaken the 
sleeper, cause him who was awakened to apprehend secret 
mysteries, kindle the fire of Love, and put in motion the 


chain of Longing.” The book is divided into 28 * Flashes” 


(Lam‘a), probably in correspondence with the number of 
letters in the Arabic alphabet. As a specimen I give the 
opening pages, down to the end of the first Lama, the prose 
portion in translation only, the verses both in translation and 
in the original. 

“Tn the Name of God, the Merciful, ihe Forgiving. 

* Praise be to God who illuminated the countenance of 
His Friend with the Effulgence of Beauty, so that it gleamed 
with Light; and made visible therein the limits of Perfec- 
tion, and rejoiced therein with joy; and raised him up by 
His hand and chose him out while Adam was not yet a 
thing mentioned, nor had the Pen written, nör the Tablet 
been inscribed. [His friend, who was] the Treasurc&thouse 
of the treasures of Being, the Key of the Store*houses of 
Bounty, the Qibla of Desire and the Desired One, the 
Possessor of the Standard of Praise and the Laudable 
Station, the tongue of whose high degree declares : 


è -‏ و صسفقھ یم = = an E‏ 
وإنى و إن كنت ابن ادم صورة2ء فلى فيه معنى شاهد بابوتى ' 
‘Though in outward form I seem one of Adam's progeny,‏ 
Yet the underlying truth claims for me paternity ٠‏ 
CAS‏ بصورت ارچه ز اولاد آوممر' 
| از روؤى مرتبه ببمه حال برترم' 
چون بنگرھ در اينه عکس جمال خویش ؛ 
كرذد همه جہان بحقیقت مصورم' 


! This verse, as Jámí tells us, is from the Zá'éyya, or gasída rhyming 


in 4 of Ibnul-Fárid. Though outwardly the Prophet is descended 
from Adam, he is in reality the Object and Cause of Creation, so that 
Adam exists through and because of him, not he through Adam. The 
Muslims represent God as sayingeto the Prophet, " But for thee, Í 
had not created the Heavens.” 
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خورشید اسمان ظبورم عجب مدار‎ 
ذرات كائنات اكر كشت مظيرم'‎ 


ارواح قرس حيست نمودار معنيم' 


بحر محیط رشحه" از فيض ols‏ © 
c‏ ۱ نور بسيط لمعه“ از نور ازهرم' 


از عرش تا بفرش همه ذره* بود' 

در نور آفتاب ضمیر منورم 
روشن شود ز روشنى ذات من جبان " 
1 کر پرده* صفات خود از هم فرو درم 
آبی که خضر کشت ازو زنده جاودان" 
1 آن آب چیست قطره* از حوض كوثرم ' 
ان دم گزو مسیح همی مرده زنده کرد 

يك نفحه بود از نفس روح كرورم 


فى آلجمله مظبرهمه اسماست ذات من 
بل اسم اعظمم بحقیقت چو بنگوم: 


‘Although in form of Adam's race,’ said he, 
‘Higher by far than his is my degree. 
My beauty mirrored in a glass Í see, 
And all the world a picture seems of me. 
Creation's Sun am 1: doth it amaze 
If each created atom me displays ? 
The holy Spirits make my Essence plain, 
And human forms my Attributes retain. 
The boundless Sea's a sprinkling of my grace ; 
- The radiant light’s a reflex of my face. 

From Throne to Footstool all is but a mote 
Which in the radiance of my Sun doth float. 

» The Veil of Attributes aside is hurled, 
And my bright Essence brightens all the world. 
The stream which Khidr's ebb of life did stop 
Was of my Kawthar-stream a single drop. 
That breath wherewith Ghrist loosed the thralls of Death 
Was but a blast of my soul-saving breath. 


4. 





== 


ee 
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My Essence all the Names doth manifest ; 
I am of Names the greatest and the best !' 
(May God bless and hail Him /) 

But to proceed. Á few words on the degrees of Love, 
dictated by the mood of the moment, are here set down in 
the manner of the Sazáni/, that they may be for every 
lover a mirror to display the Beloved ; though the rank of 
Love is too high for anyone to approach the pavilion of its 
glory by dint of understanding or explanation, or to gaze on 
the perfection of its true nature with the eyes of discovery 
and observation. 


تعالى العشق عن همم الرجال ؛ و عن وصف التفرق و الوصال' 
متی ما os (sh Je‏ خیال یجل عن الاحاطة و المغال؛ 


Exalted hh is Love o'er men’s ambition, 

And o'er ideas of union or partition ; 

For when a thing transcends all thought and mention 

"Tis freed from likeness and from comprehension. 
It is veiled by the Veil of Glory and isolated in its Per- 
fection. Its Attributes are the Veils of its Essence and 
implicit in that Essence. Its Splendour is the Lover of its 
Beauty, which is involved in that Splendour. For ever it 
makes love to itself, and concerns itself not with aught else. 
Every moment it casts aside the Veil from the face of some 
loved one, and every instant it raises a new song in the 
way of loverhood. 


" عشق در چرده می نوازد ساز عاشقى كواكه بشنود أواز' 
| هو نفس نغمه" دکر نازد. ‏ هر زمان زخمه* کند LET‏ 
همه عالم‌صدای نغمه" اوست ؛ که شنید اینچنین صدای دراز؛ 
راز او از جہان برون افتاد خود صدا کی نکاهدارد راز“ 
سر او از زبان هر ده خود تو بشنو که من (UE ud‏ 


Within the Veil Love sings its air: 
Where is the lover to hear it, where ? 


! "This is the title of a treatiseby Shaykh Ahmad Ghazzálí on Love, f 
the Lover, and the Beloved. ١ 
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* Each moment it chants a different lay, 
And ever some melody fresh doth play. 
| All the Universe echoes its song: 
Who hath heard such an anthem long? 
Its secret out from the world doth leap: 
How can an Echo its Secret keep ? 
Í tell no tales, but loud and clear 
From the tongue of each atom its Secret hear. 


Every moment with every tongue it tells its secret to 
its own ear: every instant with all its ears it hears its 
speech from its own tongue; every minute with all its 
eyes it flashes its beauty on its own vision ; every second 
in every aspect it presents its being to its own notice, Hear 
from me its description as it really is; 


یحدئنی قی صامت ثم ناطق | و غمز عیون ثم کسر الحواچب 
It speaks with me through speaking and through speechless! :‏ 
Through lowered eyelashes and glancing eyes,‏ 
Knowest thou what it whispers in my ears?‏ 
عشقم که در دو کون مکانم ہدید نیست 
عنقای مغربم که نشانم بدید نیست ‏ 


. ز ابوو و غمزه هر دو جبان صيد ,03 ‘Al‏ 
منگر بدان که تیرو کمانم پدید نیست 


چون آفتاب در رخ هر ذره ظاهوم 

از غايت طبور عيانم بدید نیست ' 
کویم ببر زبان و ببر کوش بشنوم ‏ , 
وین طرفه‌تر که کوش و زبانم بدید نیست ‏ 


چون هر چه هست در همه Jic‏ همه منم 


I am Love, for the which in these worlds there is found not a place : 
The 'Angd am I of the West 3, who hath never a trace. 


l Je. through articulate and inarticulate 
organic and the inorganic, 


* The true explanation of “4 ;; 
Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 


creatures, through the 


gá-yi-Mughrib is doubtful. See Lane's 
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By my glance and my eyebrow the world I have captured, I trow, 
Heed not that I do not possess either arrow or bow. 

Revealed in the face of each atom am I, like the sun ; 

So apparent am I that my form is apparent to none. 

[ speak with all tongues, and with every ear do I hear 

Though, strange as it seems, I have neither a tongue nor an ear. 
| am all that exists in all worlds, so ’tis patent and clear 

That neither in this world nor that have I rival or peer. 


FOREWORD. 


Know that in each ‘ Flash’ of these ‘ Flashes’ some hint 
is given of that Reality which transcends differentiation, 
whether you call it Love or Attraction, since there is no 
dearth of words; and some suggestion is made as to the 
manner of its progress in diverse conditions and cycles, 
of its journey through the degrees of dissociation and es- 
tablishment, of its manifestation in the form of ideas and 
realities, of its emergence in the garb of Beloved and Lover, 
and finally of the absorption of the Lover in the Beloved 
formally, of the inclusion of the Beloved in the Lover -+ 
ideally, and of the comprehension of both together in the 
Majesty of its Unity. There divergences are reconciled, 
ruptures are made whole, the Light is concealed within the 
Light, and the Manifestation lies latent within the Mani- 
festation, while from behind the pavilions of Glory is cried : 

الا کل شی ما خلا ati‏ باطل؛ 
O, is not all save God hollow and vain ?‏ 
The identity [of each] disappears [in the other], leaving‏ 
neither sign nor trace, and they merge in God, the One, the‏ 
All-compelling.‏ 


FIRST FLASH, 


Setting forth the pre-existence of Love to both Beloved and 
Lover, and the manner of their production by it, 
which takes place in the First Differentiation ; 
and setting forth that wherein each stands 
in need of the other. 


The derivation of both Lover and Beloved is from Love, 
which, in its Abode of Glory, is exempt from differentiation, 
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and, in the Sanctuary of its own I dentity, is sanctified from 
inwardness and outwardness. Yea, in order to display its 
perfection, in such way as is identical with its Essence and 
[equally] identical with its Attributes, it shows itself to itself 
in the Mirror of Loverhood and Belovedness, and reveals its 
Beauty to its own Contemplation by means of the Seer and 
the Vision. Thus the names of Loverhood and Beloved- 
ness appeared, and the description of the Seeker and the 
Quest became manifest. It showed the Outward to the 
Inmost, and the Voice of Loverhood arose: it showed the 
Inmost to the Outward, and the name of Belovedness was 
made plain, 


يك عين متّفق كه جز او ذره* نبود ' 
t‏ جون كشت ظاهر اين همه اغيار آمده' 
ای ظاهر تو عاشى و معشوق bU‏ 
مطلوب‌را که دید طلبکار آمده " 
a‏ 


No atom doth exist apart from It, that Essence single: 

Tis when Itself it doth reveal that first those ‘others’ mingle. 

O Thou whose outward seeming Lover is, Beloved thine Essence, 
Who hitherto e’er saw the Object Sought seek its own presence ? 


Love, by way of Belovedness, became the Mirror of the 
Beauty of Loverhood, so that therein it might behold its - 
own Essence, and by way of Loverhood the Mirror of 
Belovedness, so that therein it might contemplate its own 
Names and Attributes. Although but one object is beheld 
by the Eye of Contemplation, yet when one face appears 
in two mirrors, assuredly in each mirror a different face 
appears, 


eS res arte ےر تھے‎ Jet sie قاق وه‎ « 


- E ص‎ = = 
إوَا أَنْتَ عَدِدِتَ المرايا تعدوا'‎ «Gi 585 وَ ما ألْوَجهُ إلا واحد‎ 
The Face is only one, yet multiple 
When thou in many mirrors see'st it. 


غیری چگونه روى نمايد جو هرجه هسب . 3 
ho‏ عین دگر یکیست پدیدار آمده"  ٠‏ 


Eu 


at 
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O how can * Otherness' appear when whatsoe'er existeth here 
In essence is that Other One becoming to our vision clear?” 


Shaykh Abú Hámid Awhadu'd-Dín of Kirmán was, 
like ‘Iraqi, a follower, and, indeed, as it would appear from 
the Majma‘u'l-Fusahd',a personal friend or dis- 
\wbadu'd-Dnof ciple of the great Shaykh Muhiyyu'd-Dín ibnu'l- 
‘Arabi, and had met (according to the same 
authority) that wild mystic Shams-i-Tabriz, the inspirer of 
Jaldlu’d-Din’s Mathnawi and Diwdn. He was also ac- 
quainted, as some assert, with Awhadí of Marágha and with 
'Irágí himself, whom, in his heedlessness of appearances and 
passionate admiration of beauty, he somewhat resembles. 
Shaykh Shihábu'd-Dín, who, for chronological reasons, 
cannot be the famous Suhrawardi, strongly disapproved of 
him, called him a “heretical innovator,” and refused to 
admit him to his presence, on hearing which Awhadu'd- 

Din recited the following Arabic verse: , 

(OQ cae Qul ما ساءنى ذكراك لى بمسبة؛ بل‎ 
* | mind not that bad names thou dost me call: 
Em glad that thou shouldst mention me at all." 

Jami apologizes for him for “ contemplating the Truth 
through the medium of its Manifestations in Phenomena, 
and beholding Absolute Beauty in finite forms,” and adds 
that, being asked by Shams-i-Tabriz what he was doing, he 
replied, “I am contemplating the Moon in a bowl of water,” 
meaning the Beauty of the Creator in the beauty of the 
creature ; to which Shams-i-Tabriz replied, “ Unless you 
are afflicted with a carbuncle on the back.of your neck, 

1 See the Tihrán lithographed edition, vol. i, pp. 89-94; and Jámí's 
Nafahát, p. 685. 

? See Jámí, Nafahátwl-Uns, ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 684-689. This 
verse is ascribed by Badí'uz-Zamán al-Hamadhání to a poet named 
Dumayna (Ras£/, ed. Beyrout, 1890, p. 96 and n. 8 ad calc.) In its 
original form it was addressed to a woman and runs :— . 


- ۲ ۱ #, uk ae et - ats 8 NT. Pls 
WG هن ساءنی آن نلتتی بمساءة؛ _ لقد سرنی آنی خطرت‎ 


ہس 





X 
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why do you not look at the Moon in the sky?" Similarly 
Mawláná Jalálu'd-Dín Rimi, being told that Awhadu'd- 
Dín sought the society of the beautiful, but with purity of 
purpose, exclaimed, * Would rather that his desires had 
been carnal, and that he had outgrown them!" Awhadu'd- 
Din expresses his own point of view in the following 
quatrain : 

زان مى نكرم بحشم سر در صورت ' 
زيرا كه ز معنيست اثر در صورت ' 


این عالیر صورت است و ما در صوريم ' 
معذى نتوان دید مکر در صورت " 
Therefore mine eyes insistent gaze on forms‏ " 

Because the Idea itself displays in forms : 

We live in forms ; this World's the formal World : 

The Idea we thus must needs appraise in forms." 
Apart from a few quatrains cited in the Nafahdtu'l-Uns of 
Jamf, thé Majma'u'l-Fusaha of Rida-quli Khan, and other 
biographical works, Awhadu’d-Din seems to have left little 
save a mathnawi poem entitled * The Lamp of Spirits ” 
(Misbáhu I- Arwáh), from which long extracts are given in 
the Majma‘u'l-Fusahd and the following eight couplets in 
the Nafahdt (pp. 688-9): | 


ہبش وست مت مادام سايه متحرك است ناكام' 
چون سايه ز وست يافت í‏ پس نیست خود اندز اصل سايه ' 
چیزی که وجود او بخود تیست» هستیش نبادن از خرد نیست . 
هست است و ليك هست مطلی ‏ نزريك حکیم نیست جز حی " 

چ که بحق قوام 3b‏ او نیست وليك نام دارد" 


كس نيست درين ميان تو خوش باش 
خود كفت حقيقت د خود اشنيد' 

و آن )53( كه خود نيمود خود ديد' 
يس باد يقين که نیست وال" موجود حقیقثی ہوی D‏ 





^ 
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|“ While the hand moves, the shadow moveth too: 
What else, indeed, can the poor shadow do? 
"Tis but the hand which makes the shadow fall, 
The shadow, then, no substance hath at all. 
To call ‘existent’ what no Being hath, 
Save through another, is not Wisdom's Path. 
Absolute Being only wise men call i 
Being, and naught save God exists at all. 
That which existent but through God became 
Is NOT in truth, but only IS in name. 
And yet the Artist loves His work, 'tis clear ; 
There's none but He, so be thou of good cheer. 
Himself at once the Truth doth hear and tell 
The Face He shows He doth perceive as well, 
Know, then, by Allah, for a certainty 
That nothing else existence hath save He." 


Mention should also be made of Awhadu'd-Dín's disciple, 
Awhadí of Marágha,also called of 1 sfahán, because,though a 
native of the former place, he passed a oensider- 
0 able portion of his life and died at the latter’. 
Little seems to be known to the biographers 
of his circumstances, but the prevalent opinion is that he 
died in 738/1337-8. His chief poem is an imitation of the 
Hadíga of Sana’ entitled/Jdm-t- -Jam\the “Cup of Jamshíd," 
also known as the * World-displaying Glass"), of which 
copious extracts are given by the biographers, and of which m 
[ possess a good manuscript* Dawlatsháh, followed by 
the Haft Iqlim, states thatlthis poem was so popular that 
within a month of its production four hundred copies of it 
were made and sold at a good price, but adds that in his 
time (892/1487) it was seldom met with and little read. This 7 
seems to have been the only mathnawi poem he wrote, but 
he also left a dfaván, estimated by Ridá-qulí Khán, the author 
of the Majma‘wt-Fusahd, to contain six or seven thousand 


! See my edition of Dawlatsháh, pp. 210-215 ; Majma'wu l- Fusahá, 
vol. ii, pp. 94-98 ; Haft Igltm, under ZsfaAán, etc. Jámí, however, 
(Nafahát, p. 707) reverses the róðæs of these two cities. 

2 Dated 916/1510-11. The text comprises about 4500 couplets. 
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verses!, including gasédas and quatrains, of which a selection 
is given by the biographers. The following may serve as 
examples of his style: 

(Part of a gasída taken from the Haft Iqlim). 


چند زین ریش وجبه و دستار" دوست آن دوست كير و دست بدار؛ 
درد دل كن بجنيبش و حركت ' قوت جان ساز در سکون و "US‏ 
Í,‏ و بوی خود از میان بر ثیر" تا ترا تنگ در كشد بكنار' 
تا تگروی شکسته کی us‏ بدرستى جمال أن رخسار' 


آنچه گوید اگر توانی کرد" هرچه گوثی توان کند ناچار: 


× خویشت او بس زدیگران بگذر'؛ چون مجرد شوی ز خویش و تبار' 


چون ز خود رسنه" زخود برپرس ؛ که خدا کیست ای خدا آزار' 
از تو این ما و من که میکوید؛ با تو این نيك و بد که داد قرار 
گر کی دیکرست بازش جوی۰ ور توئی چیست زحمټ Jub‏ 
هست فرقى میان دیدن و وصل؛ نیست زرٹی مرا درین گفتار' 
وصل و دیدار گر یکی بودی' ديده خونين شدی ز دیدن خار 
ساغری داده ات مریز و بنوش' دیکری ميدهر بگیر و بدار" 


جز يكى ِ ت صورتِ خواجه ٴ كثرت از اثينه ١‏ ست و اثينه دار' 


+ 


سکه* شاه و نقش ake‏ يكيست “ عدر از درهم است وز دينار' 
از یکی آب نقش می بندد' بر سر گلین ار کلست ار خار 
از مکی آفتاب کیرد رنک» خواه نارنج وی و خواهی نار" 
نقطهرا هزار داثره است» کر قدم پیشتر نبد پرگار' 
همه عالم نشان صورت اوست؛ باز جوثيد يا اولو الابصارا 
همه تسبيح او همى كويند' ريك در دشت و سنك بر كبسار' 
How long wilt pride in beard and turban take?‏ - 


That Friend adopt as friend : all else forsake. 
With stir and movement fill thy heart with pain : 


! Dawlatsháh (p- 210 of my edition) SAYS 10,000. 
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The soul in rest and quiet strength doth gain. 

+ All scent and hue of self do thou efface, 

That HE may clasp thee tight in His embrace. 
Till thou art contrite vainly shalt thou seek 

In truth the beauty of that lovely cheek. 

If thou canst do what He enjoins on thee 
Hell do what thou dost ask assuredly. 

He's kin enough: all else forsake forthwith : 
When wilt thou free thyself from kin and kith? 
Ask of thyself, when from thyself set free, 
God-vexer, where and who thy God may be ? 
Who is't in thee who speaks of ‘ us’ and ‘ me’ ? 
Who fixed the evil and the good for thee? 

' 1f there are ‘ others,’ prithee point them out : 
Art thou alone? Then wherefore * others' flout ? 
To be united is not as to see : 

[n this my speech is no hypocrisy. 

. Were sight and union one in fact and deed 
The eye on looking at the thorn would bleed. 
A cup he gives thee: spill not, drink it up! 
Hold fast when I bestow another cup! 

- One is the Master's Face : pluralities 
From Mirror and from Mirror-holder rise. 

One the King's portrait and the coining-die : 
Numbers in gold and silver coinage lie. 

` One sap supplies the flower which doth adorn 
The rose-bush, and the sharp and cruel thorn. 
Orange and fire alike! their hue derive 
From that life-giving sun whereon they thrive. 

í A thousand circles issue from the point 
What time the compass doth enlarge its joint. 

=€ The world entire reveals His Vision bright : 
Seek it, O ye who are endowed with sight : 
All things His praises hymn in voices still, 
Sand in the plain and rocks upon the hill." 


The following fragment is possessed of some beauty, 
but is imitated from one of Sa'dí's*. 


/ ای óda D c»‏ ڪه ميراث میخوری؟ 
بنگر که کیستی تو و مال كه ميبرى ' 


' Or “Orange and pomegranate,” for nár has both meanings. 
* See the Calcutta edition of 1795, vol. ii, ff. 238*—239*. 
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او جمع کرد چون بنمی خورد ازو بماند ؛ 
در ياب كز تو باز بماند جو بكذرى ' 
زر غول مرد باشد و زن غل گرونش؛ ->“ 
در غُل و غول باشی تا با زن و Hay‏ 
فرزنی بنده است خدارا غمش مخورا؛ 
تو آن نه* که به j‏ خدا بنده پروری ؛ 
گرد هوا مكرد كه كردد وبال تو؛ 
كر خود ببال. pine‏ طيار می “Sr?‏ 
درياى فتنه این هوس و ارزوی تست" 
در موج او مرو جو ندارى شناوری' 
این شست و شوی جبه و دستار تا بکی؛ 
دست از جبان بشوی که این است کاذری ؛ 
l-a i = =å 5 r‏ 84 ی 
كفتار اوحدى نبود بی حقیقتی' 
قولش قبول كن كه باقبال ره برى ' 
“Think O thou who dost inherit, yet didst labour ne'er,‏ 
Who was he whose wealth was thine, and who art thou, the heir?‏ 
He amassed but did not spend it, so 'twas left behind :‏ 
Use it well, thàt when thou flittest, others good may find.‏ 
Gold a goblin is, and woman for the neck a chain :‏ 
Chained and goblin-haunted's he who greatly loves the twain.‏ 
Over-anxious for thy offspring be not, for the Lord‏ 
Knoweth better than the servant how to guard his ward.‏ 
Dally not with lust and passion, which do curses bring,‏ 
Curses which thou shalt not 'scape with Flying Ja“far's! wing.‏ 
This thy lust and this thy craving are a sea of strife ۰‏ 
Je. Ja'far ibn Ab{ Talib, the Prophet’s cousin, who was killed by‏ ' 
the Romans in the Battle of Mi’ta (September, a.p. 629), and of whom‏ 
the Prophet said, “I saw Ja'far yesterday in a group of the angels,‏ 
having two wings whereof the pinions were stained with blood."‏ 
(Ibnu'l-Athír, ed. Tornberg, vol. ii, p. 181). Hence he was called the‏ 


“Winged (or. “ Flying”) Martyr.” (Muirs Life of Mahomet, new and 
abridged edition of 1828, p. 410 ad calc.) 


aa 240 ~~ 
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Canst thou swim not? Wherefore venture in the waves thy life? 
Washing of the coat and turban naught can profit you: 

Wash thy hands of worldly longings : this is washing true! 

On the evil wrought by others never wilt thou dwell 

If upon the deeds thou doest thou shouldst ponder well. 

Truth there lacks not in the sayings Awhadf doth say : 

He who hearkens to his counsel wins to Fortune’s way!” 


The following ode is another favourable specimen of 

Awhadf's work: 

| بسكه بعد از تو خزانی و بہاری باشد' 
شام و صبح أيد و ليلى و نبارى باشد' 

= 

' ننہی‎ Los دار كه بر شاهد‎ aX دل‎ t 
كين نه ياريست كه اورا غم يارى باشدٴ‎ 

" تو که امروز خو کژدم همه‌را نیش زنی‎ ٣ 
مؤنس گور تو ننگ است که ماری باشد‎ 


يك دل سو خنه پذواز که کاریست عظیم؛ 
ورنه آزار دل خلق جه كارى باشد' 
خاکاران جبان‌را بحقارت منگر 


4 á دہ‎ a 

تو جه دانى كه درين كرد سوارى باشد 

“Many a Spring shall Autumn follow when thou'rt passed away ; 
Many an evening, many a morning, many a night and day. 
To the World thy heart incline not, though it seemeth fair ; 
Deem it not a faithful friend who for its friends doth care. 
Thou to-day who like a scorpion everyone dost sting, 
Snakes shall be thy tomb's companions, shame to thee shall bring. 
Comfort some afflicted spirit; that is worth thy while ; 
Else to vex thy fellows’ spirits easy is and vile. 
Look not on earth's humble dwellers with a glance so proud : 
Knowing not what Knight is hidden midst the dusty cloud." 


The following fragment must conclude our citations from 
Awhadí : ; 
زنبار خوارئان‌را زنہار خوار دار"‎ 
پیوند عہدشان هیه نا استوار دار"‎ 
B. P. 10 
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فخری که از وسیلت دونی رسد A‏ 
# گر نام و ننگ داری از آن فخر عار دار" 
چون جام دولتت بکف دست بر نبند" 
ور حاسة* نخست نظر بر se‏ دار" 
] بد مبر بختی است سراسيمه نفس تو 
اورا ڪه با تو گفت چنین بی مبار دار" 


“These suppliant suitors hold in slight esteem ; 
Hold thou their vows as frailer than a dream. 
Honours which meanness winneth for thy name 
Regard, if honour toucheth thee, as shame. 
When Fortune's cup into your hands doth pass 
Think of the headache as you raise the glass. 
Like ill-bred camel seems thy restive Soul; 

+ Put on the leading-rein or lose control!” 


The village of Shabistar (or Chabistar) near Tabriz, in 
Ádharbáyján, gave birth about the middle of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era (seventh of the 

OR hijra) to another notable mystic, Sa‘du’d-Din‏ و 
Mahmûd, generally called, after his native place,‏ 

Shabistari. Little is known of his life, which seems to have 
been passed quietly, and, so far as those stirring times 
allowed, uneventfully, at or near Tabríz, where he died 
about 720/1320. He was by no means a voluminous writer, 
but his Gulskan-i-Rás, or “ Rose-Garden of Mystery," a 
mathnawt containing about one thousand couplets, is one 


of the best and most compendious manuals of the mystical 


doctrine of the Sufis, and enjoys even at the present day a 
high reputation. It has been edited with a translation, 
Introduction, and valuable notes, by Mr E. Whinfield?, who 
gives in his Introduction the few particulars known about the 
author and the history of the poem. This attracted the 


y as A.D. 1700, 
reached certain Western libraries during the succeeding 


! Published by Trübner, London, 1880. 


attention of European travellers as earl 


= 
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century, was utilized by Dr Tholuck in his Ssufismus in 
1821 and was partly translated into German by the same 
writer in his Bliithensammlung aus der Morgenlandischen 
Mystik in 1825, and was edited with a complete versified 
translation in German by Hammer-Purgstall in 1838. The 
poem was composed, as the poet himself informs us, in the 
month of Shawwál, 710 (Feb.—March, 1311) in reply to 
a series of fifteen questions on mystical doctrine propounded 
by an enquirer from Khurásán named Amír Husayní. These 


- 


questions, which are included in the poem, are briefly as 


follows : 
Thefifee, (1) As to the nature of thought. 
questions (2) Why is thought sometimes a sin, some- 


a „ times a duty, and what sort of thought 
is incumbent on the mystic? 
(3 What am *I"? What is meant by * travelling into 
one's self"? 2 
(4) What is meant by “the Pilgrim,” and what by “the 
Perfect Man”? 1 
(5) Whois the Gnostic (“Árif) who attains to the Secret 
of Unity? 
(6) “If Knower and Known are one pure Essence, 
What are the inspirations in this handful of dust?" 
(7) “To what Point belongs the expression, ‘I am the 
Truth’ ?” 
(8) “Why call they a creature ‘ united’? 
How can he achieve ‘ travelling’ and ‘journey.’ ?” 
(9) “What is the union of “N ecessary’ and ‘ Contingent’? 
What are ‘ near’ and ‘far, ‘ more’ and ‘less’>?” 
(10) “What is that Sea whose shore is speech ? 
What is that pearl which is found in its depths?” 
(11) “What is that Part which is greater than its Whole? 
What is the way to find that Part?” | 
(12) “How are Eternal and Temporal separate ? 
Is this one the World and the other God ?” 
(13) “What means the mystic by those [allegorical] ex- 
pressions of his? 
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What does he indicate by ‘eye’ and ‘lip’? 
What does he intend by ‘cheek,’ ‘curl? ‘down’ and 
‘mole’? 
(He, to wit, who is in ‘Stations’ and ‘ States.’)” 
(14) “What meaning attaches to ‘Wine,’ ‘Torch’ and 
‘Beauty’? 
What is assumed in being a haunter of Taverns?” 
(15) “Idols, girdles and Christianity in this discourse 
Are all infidelity ; if not, say what are they ?" | 


The book contains not only the answers to these ques- 
tions, but a number of incidental illustrations, parables and 
digressions, and is on the whole one of the best manuals of 
suff Theosophy which exist, especially when taken in con- 
junction with the excellent commentary of 'Abdu'r-Razzáq 
al-Lahiji. A 

qince the whole of this work is accessible to the English 
reader in Whinfield’s excellent translation; the following 
short specimen may suffice here : 


Question X. 
From the “What Sea is that whereof the shore is speech? 
Guihan-i-Réz What pearl from out its depths our hands can reach?" 
Answer X. 


“ The Sea is Being ; speech its shore ; the shell 
Words, and its pearls Heart’s Wisdom, wot thee well. 
Each wave a thousand royal pearls doth pour 
Of text, tradition and prophetic lore. 

Each moment thence a thousand waves are tossed 
Yet ne'er a drop therefrom is ever lost. i 
Knowledge is gathered from that Sea profound : 
Its pearls enveloped are in words and sound 

Ideas and mysteries descending here 

Need some similitude to make them clear.” 


Illustration, 


" In April's month, thus was it told to me | 
The oysters upwards float in 'Ummán's sea. 
Up from the depths unto the Ocean's brim 
Ascending open-mouthed they shorewards swim. 
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Mists from the sea arise and veil the land, 
And-then in rain dissolve by God’s command. 

Into each oyster-mouth a rain-drop creeps : 

The shell doth close, and sinketh to the deeps. 
With heart fulfilled it sinketh down again ; 

A pearl is formed from every drop of rain. 

Into the depths himself the Diver hurls, 

And to the shore brings back the lustrous pearls. 
Being’s the sea: the shore our human frames: 
God's Grace the mist : the rain God's Holy Names: 
Wisdom’s the diver in this mighty deep, 

Who ‘neath his cloak a hundred pearls doth keep. 
The Heart's the vase wherein is Wisdom found: 
Heart's wisdom's shell the letters, words and sound. 
The moving breath like lightning doth appear, 
And thence words fall upon the hearer's ear. 
Break, then, the shell: bring forth the royal pearl : 
The kernel k&ep : the husk on ash-heap hurl. 
Lexicon, grammar and philology 

All these mere accidents of letters be. 

Whoe'er on things like these his life doth spend 
Doth waste his life without an aim or end."' 


Shaykh Mahmid Shabistari cannot, like so many Persian 
poets, be charged with writing too much, for the Gudshan-t- 
Ráz is, so far as I know, his only poem, while his only other 
works are the Haggu’l-Yagin (“ Certain Truth”), and the 
Risála-i-Sháhid (“ Tract of the Witness ”).| The former is 
fairly common, and has been lithographed at Tihran with 
other Sufi tracts: the latter I have never met with. The 
full title of the better-known treatise is “Certain truth on 
the Knowledge of the Lord of the Worlds,” and it contains’ 
eight chapters, corresponding with the eight Gates of 
Paradise, and dealing with the following topics : 

(1) The Manifestation of the Divine Essence. 

(2) The Manifestation of the Divine Attributes, and 
the Station of Knowledge. 

(3) The Manifestation of the Degrees thereof, and the 
explanation of the Origin. 

(4) On the Necessity of the Divine Unity. 

(5) On Contingent Being and Plurality. 
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(6) On Differentiation of movement, and the continual 
renovation of Differentiations. 

(7) On the Philosophy of obligation, compulsion, pre- 
destination and conduct. 

(8) Explaining the Return and the Resurrection, and 
Annihilation and Permanence. 


The poet Rabii of Búshanj, the panegyrist of Fakhru'd- 
Dín Kurt of Herát, is little known, but a long notice of him 
is given in that rare and valuable work the 
سای‎ Mujmal (“ Compendium”) of Fasíhí of Khwáfn, 
under the vear 702/1399-1400 in which he was 
put to death. He was a great drinker of wine, while 
Fakhru'd-Dín was addicted to bang ; a fact to which refer. 
ence is made in these two quatrains : ۰ 
هرگه که من از سبز طربناك شوم"‎ 
شایستهٴ سبز خنک افلاك شوم‎ 
a á 
em با سبز خطان سبز خورم بر‎ 
زان پیش که همچو سبزه در خاك شوم‎ 
* When I wax cheerful with the green-hued seed? 
I'm ready to bestride the heaven's green steed : 


With verdant youths on lawns the green? I eat 
Ere like the grass the earth on me shall feed.” 


میخواره اگر غنی بود عور شود؛ وز عربده‌اشس جبان پر از شور شود " 
در حقه* لعل ازان زمرد ریزم»" تا دیده* افعى غمم کور شود 


" The toper, e'en if rich, is harshly blamed, 
While by his rioting the world's inflamed. 


1 The Ms, which I have used formerly belonged to Colonel Raverty, 
and was bought by the trustees of the “ E. J. W. Gibb M emorial Fund” 
on his death. A second MS., now in my possession, is from the Library 
of the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler. There is a third ms. at St 
Petersburg. There is, unfortunately, a large lacuna comprising the 
years A.H. 718-840 (A.D. 1318-1436) in the Raverty ms. 

2 Je. Indian hemp (Cannabis Indica) or bang, the green colour of 
which is also alluded to in its nicknames A 94-yi-Sayyid (“ Master 
Sayyid”) and 7iti-yi-Sabs (the “Green Parrot 5: 
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In ruby casket emeralds I pour!, 

And blinding snake-eyed sorrow, grieve no more." 
While in prison Rabíí composed a poem called the Kár- 
náma (“ Book of Deeds”) and other poems, wherein he sought 
but failed to move the King’s pity. Of these some seventy 
couplets are cited in the Mujmal of Fasíhí, of which the 
following may serve as specimens : 

(From the Kár-náma.) 


کے 


شاه جبان خسرو روى زمين2» وارث جمشید هملك فخر دین؛ 
داشت یکی بند كران ساخته2ء ز آهن و فولاد بپرداخته 
۲ کرد مرا بسته بدان بند پای» سر مکش از خواهش گیہان خدای ' 
۱ آن دگران‌را همه آزاد ڪرد؛ چرخ فلك بين ڪه جه بيداذ كرد ' 
6 من شده پس بسته",بند گران؛ راست جو كاوس بمازندران؛ 
× بار غمی بر دل و بر پای بند؛ با همه غم همنفسم تا بچند؛ 
۾ جان من از صجتشان در غریو" بلعجبی چند نه مردم نه دیو؛ 
م يك دل ازايشان بجبان شاد نه" چون دلشان, آهن و پولاد نه: 
0 دیو یکی موه در گردشان » خرس یکی لت خوره شاگردشان ' 
3 عادتشان بستن و آویختن؛ خصلتشان کشتن و خون ریختن ' 
رر کار همه عمر برون کوب و زور" روی همه سال بخيسار و غور 
م كوه روانند نبرد آزمای؛ ٠‏ كوه روانند بضنع خدای"؛ 
ر ده تن ازین Það‏ نگیبان "o‏ وای برین حال پریشان من" 


“ The Empire's Lord, King of these realms so fair. 
Prince Fakhru'd-Dín the Kurt, great Jamshíd's heir, 
۔‎ Had fetters fashioned for the culprit's heel 
Most strongly wrought of iron and of steel. 
* TTherewith my feet they bound by his command : 
Bow to the will of him who rules the land ! 
١ The other captives all he did set free : 
Of Heaven’s wheel behold the tyranny ! 


l This seems to point to the smoking of hemp, the hemp being 
compared to the emerald and the fiery pipe-bowl to the ruby casket. 


۳ 
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© Thus I myself in grievous fetters found, 
Ás Ká ús in Mazandaran was bound. 
5 With feet in fetters, heart weighed down with care, 
How long shall I in every sorrow share? 
‘| Nor men nor demons are my comrades here : 
My soul cries out at such companions drear. ۱ 
* No heart on earth through them doth gladness feel : 
Hard as their hearts no iron is, nor steel, 
^ The Devil's but a joke when they are there ; 
Their pupil, only fit for blows, the bear. 
"Their custom is to hang, torment and bind ; 
Bloodshed and slaughter occupy their mind. 
\' Their life-long work is outrage, curse and blow: 
To Khaysár! and to Ghür each year they go. 
' They're highland robbers all, in battle proved, 
Themselves like mountains which God's power hath moved. 
? Ten of these wretches now control my fate: 
Alas for my condition desolate ! ۳ 


In another gastda, composed d 
the poet says that he was thi 
time of writing, and that of this period he had spent seventeen 


years in the King’s service and fourteen in the Holy Sanc- 
tuaries (Mecca and Medína): 


uring his imprisonment, 
rty-one years of age at the 


سی و يك رفت ز عمرم غرص از حرمتتان» 
هفده در خدمت تو جارده در بيت حرم' 


A third poem in the same strain and composed under 
the same conditions (a mathnawt in this case) is also recorded 
in the Mujma/, but all appeals were unavailing, and the 


unfortunate poet died in Prison, none knows in what manner. 


Humámu'd-Dín of Tabriz is another poet of this period 


Humim op WPO merits a brief mention. According to the 
ee Mujmal he died in 714/1314, at the age of 116, 
while a well-known anecdote! brings him into 
1 Khaysár is a fortress in Khurásán, not far from Herát (Yáqüt, 
ei P. 507) 5 and Ghúr a mountainous district in Afghánistán. 
"erhaps, like Kalát-i-Nádirí at the present da th | 
used as penal settlements. Ms 
* See Sir Gore Ouseley's Biographical Notices Of Persi 
(London, 1846), pp. 14-15. i a 


بے 
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contact with the great Sa‘di (died 690/1291), with whom 
he engaged in a wordy duel, not conspicuous for refinement, 


in which he was signally worsted. No other particulars of 


his life are known to me, except that he also was one of the 
panegyrists of the Sdizb Diwan’. The following specimens 
of his verse (which is said to have been greatly influenced 
by that of Sa‘df) are taken from the Haft /g/zm. 
دران نفس كه بميرم در ارزوی تو باشممر'‎ 
بدان اميد دهم جان كه خاك كوى تو باشثر'‎ 
قیامہت کو سر ز خواب بر ارم‎ ce بوقت‎ 
JE. عه‎ - A اه‎ æ - * 1 
بارزوى تو خيزم بجست و جوى تو باشم‎ 
c . á = á 
بسوى حور نپویم در ارزوی تو باشم‎ 
" On the day of life's surrender I shall die desiring Thee : 
Í shall yield my Spirit craving of thy street the dust to be. ۴ 
On the Resurrection Morning, when I raise my head from sleep, 
I shall rise desiring Thee, and forth to seek for Thee shall creep. 


I will smell not blooms of Eden, nor of Heavenly Gardens speak, 
Nor, desiring Thee alone, shall I Celestial Houris seek." 


وداع یار و دیارم چو بگذرد بخیال؛ 
شود منازلم از أب gu ETT‏ 


فراقرا نفسی چون هزار سال بود' 
ببین که چون گذرد روز و هفته و مه و سال 


“When the parting from country and friends to my vision appears 
The stages I tread are fulfilled with the flood of my tears. 
In parting one moment, one breath like ten centuries seems : 
How weary the days and the weeks and the months and the years!” 


قيامت ديدم أن روز جداتی " چه بودی گر نبودی اشناتی " 
غنيمت دان حضور دوستانراء که دوران می نماید بیوفاتی " 
See p. l of the English introduction to Part 1 of Juwaynf's‏ ! 


Ta rikh-i- Jahán-gushá, edited by Mírzá Muhammad (* E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series," vol. xvi, 1). 
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“ That day of parting seemed the Day of Doom : 
How were it if our friendship had been less ? 
Make much, then, of your friends while they are here, 
For this false sphere is fraught with faithlessness." 


WS‏ دوش بر یار حكايت آغاز" از هر بن موئیم بر امد اواز 
شب رفت oaa.‏ ما بپایان شب‌را چه گنه قصه“ ما بود دراز' 
Last night to tell my tale I did prepare 3‏ " 
Unto my Friend, and forth from every hair‏ 
Flowed speech. Night passed, unended was my song;‏ 
Blame not the night; the tale was over-long ! ?‏ 
A good many other poets of this period, such as A fdal-‏ 
i- Káshí, Athír-i-Awmánf, Sayfu'd-Dín-i-Isfarangf, Rafi‘u’d-‏ 
Din-i-Abhari, Farfd-i-Ahwal(*the squint-eyed")‏ 
ia "and Nizáríof Quhistán might be mentioned, did‏ 
space allow, but as in most casés their works are‏ 
inaccessible to me save in the brief extracts given by the‏ 
biographers, it has seemed better to pass them over for the‏ 
M present. Of the last-named, however, a few‏ 
QUU words must be said, for a Ms. of his poems‏ 
(Or. 7909) has* been acquired by the British‏ 
Museum since the publication of the Supplement to the‏ 
Persian Catalogue, and of this Ms. a transcript was made‏ 
for me in the autumn of 1913 by an Indian copyist, Mawlaw{‏ 
Isma‘fl ‘Alf. This transcript I desired because of the strong‏ 
probability that Nizárí belonged to the sect of the Isma'ílís,‏ 
Maláhida, or Assassins, and ] hoped that his poems might‏ 
afford proof of this fact, and perhaps reveal a genius com-‏ 
parable to that of the one great Isma‘ili poet hitherto known,‏ 
Násir-i-Khusraw!, ( That Nizárí of Quhistán belonged to‏ , 
the Isma'ílí sect is not merely suggested by his pen-name‏ 
and place of origin, but is asserted or hinted at by most‏ / 
of the biographers. On the death of al-Mustansir, the‏ 
Caliph (A.D. 1035-1094), there‏ ا eighth Fatimid or‏ 
ensued a struggle for the Succession between his two sons‏ 
al-Musta'lf and N izár?, in which the latter lost his life and‏ 
See vol. ii of my Lit. Hist. of Persia, Pp. 218-247,‏ ! 
lbid. pp. 199, 201, 203, 204, 206, ete.‏ * 
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his throne, but continued to be regarded by the Eastern or 
Persian Isma‘ilis (including the derived Syrian branch) as 
the legitimate Imám. It was from him, no doubt, that the 
poet took his zone de guerre, for the other suggestion, that 
it was derived from the Persian adjective nzzár (“thin,” 
“weak ”) is quite untenable. Quhistán, moreover, was a 
stronghold of the Assassins!, especially the towns of Qáyin 
and Birjand to which he particularly alludes in one of his 
poems, where he says : 


MÀ‏ بر سر گنجینه" خویش» اكر در بيرجندم ور بقاين' 
نزاری بعد ازین آزاد و فازع ؛ توثى و گنج فقرو کنج ایمن" 


"lam seated over my treasure, whether Í bein Birjand or Qáyin ; 
O Nizdrf, henceforyh, free and untroubled, thou hast the treasure of 
poverty and a safe corner.” 

The Ms. of Nizárís poems alluded to above contains 
only ghazals or odes, and these, though spirited egough, 
appear for the most part to be of the usual Bacchanalian 
type, and to give little or no indication of the poet's religious 
views or general circumstances. It is in gasídas and math- 
nawis that such indications are generally to be found, and, 
unfortunately, neither of these classes of poems are repre- 
sented in the MS. in question. According to Sprenger”, 
Nizárí died in 720/1320, and left two zuatAnafs, one of 
which, entitled Dastúr-náma, he describes as * very witty 
and amusing,” but I have never seen it. Nizárís writings 
would probably repay further study. 

In conclusion a few words must be said about Sultán 
Walad (or Veled, according to the Turkish pronunciation), 
S the son and ultimately the spiritual successor 

uitán Walad 
(or Veled)and ofthe great Mawláná Jalálu'd-Dín Rümí. He 
his Kabáðnáma born in Asia Minor at Láranda (the modern 
Oaramán) in 623/1226 when his father was only nineteen 
years of age, and his proper name was Bahá'u'd-Dín Ahmad. 


! See G. le Strange's Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 354-5- 
* Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oude, vol. 1, p. 524. 
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His best-known work is a mathnawf poem, entitled Raddé- 
náma (the * Book of the Rebeck 7) which, though mostly 
written in Persian, contains 156 verses in Turkish, which Gibb 
describes as “the earliest important specimen of West- 
Turkish poetry that we possess," These archaic verses 
have attracted the attention of Von Hammer, Wickerhauser, - 
Bernhauer, Fleischer, Salemann? and Radloff, and Gibb 
has very fully discussed them and their author in the first 
volume of his great History of Ottoman Poetry, pp. 149-163. 
“To Sultán Veled,” he says (oc. cit., pp. 156-7), * belongs 
not only the honour due to the pioneer in every good work, 
but the credit which is justly his who successfully accom- 
plishes an arduous enterprise. To have inaugurated the 
poetry of a nation is an achievement of which any man 
might be proud." Thus even so great*an admirer of 
Turkish poetry as Gibb is constrained to admit that it 
chiefly owes its inception to a Persian, and is in fact, in a 
sense, € branch of Persian poetry, to which for five centuries 
and a half (A.D. 1300-1850) it owed its inspiration. At all 
events the rise of both the Ottoman State and Turkish 
literature belong to the period which we have discussed in 
this and the preceding chapters, and henceforth it will be 
necessary to allude to both with increasing frequency. 

' For references see Gibb’s Hist. of Ottoman Poetry, vol. l p. 157 
ad cal. Radloff's article, which he does not mention, is entitled Uer 
Alt- Türkische Dialekte. i. Die Seldschukischen Verse im Rebábnámek. 


was published in 1890 in vol x, Livraison 1, of the Mélanges‏ غ1 
Asiatiques at St Petersburg.‏ 


. BOOK II. 


FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF TÍMÜR- 
I-LANG, COMMONLY CALLED TAMERI*ANE. 
(A.H. 736-807 = A.D. 133 5-1405.) 
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Tímúr's first invasion of Persia took place in A.D. 1 380, 
when he subdued Khurásán, Sístán and Mázandarán ; his 
Tíimá'sthee — 3€COnd in A.D. 1384-5, when he again invaded 
invasions of — Mázandarán and extended his operations into 

| Ádharbáyján, ‘Iraq-i-‘Ajam and Georgia, finish- 

ing up with the subjugation of Shiraz and a massacre of ` 

70,000 persons at Isfahan; and his third and last in 
A.D. 1392, when he again subdued Fars and extirpated the 
Muzaffari dynasty, having already destroyed the Sarbadárs 
of Sabzawár (in 1381) and the Kurts of Herát (in 1389). 
During the 45 years succeeding Tímürs birth and Abü 
Sa'íd's death (A.D. 1335-1 380) Persia was, however, left to its 
own devices, and was divided between four or five 

Reade petty dynasties, of which the Muzaffarís, ruling 
کے رہ‎ over: Fars, ‘Iraq-i-‘Ajam and irmán, were the 
| most important ; then the Jalá'irs (or Íl-khánís) 
of Baghdád and Ádharbáyj án ; and lastly the Sarbadárs of 
Sabzawár and the Kurts of Herát, both in the North-East. 
The history of these dynasties is very intricate, and, perhaps, 
hardly worth a detailed study; while the territories over 
which each held control were indeterminate, and their fron- 
tiers (if such existed) constantly shifting, and often—indeed 
generally—civil war prevailed between members of the same 
dynasty,and theirheritage was divided amongstrival brothers 
or cousins. ( What is remarkable, however, is that it is pre- 
M cisely during such periods of anarehy and division 
ture most flour. Of power that Persian literature has flourished 
دو‎ troubled most; so that for example, while a dozen first- 
class poets lived in the brief period of 45 years 

now under discussion, the whole Safawí period, which in 
all lasted 234 years (A.D. 1502-1736), and in which Persia 
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existence of numerous small courts, rivals to one. another, | 
and each striving to outshine the others, was singularly’ 
favourable to the encouragement of poets and other men of 
letters, who, if disappointed or slighted in one city, could! 
generally find in another a more favourable reception.) 
Before speaking of Tímúr, then, it is necessary to give 
some account of the petty dynasties which flourished in 
Persia during this half-century’s interregnum. 
_Ofthesethe Muzaffarfs were the most important, 
both on account of the position and extent of their realms, 
and by reason of the eminent poets—notably Hafiz of 
Shíráz— who frequented their courts.| Next to them we 
0 may place'the Jalá'ir or fáni princes who 
یا‎ Tuled over Baghdád and Tabriz a. the direct 
heirs of the shrunken Mongol power, and under 
whose ægis likewise many eminent poets flourished. | The 
ufi Sarbadárs (or Sarbadáls) of Sabzawár segm to 
have held SWay over a very restricted territory, 
and were in fact (as their name, “ Head-on-the-gallows," 
implies) little better than successful outlaws and highway- 
robbers; while the Kurts of Herátíthough more 
civilized, greater Patrons of letters, and more 
stable in character (they ruled for 144 years, from A.D. 1245 
to 1389), were estáblished in a domain which is no longer 
included in Persia, but now forms part of Afghánistán, and 
were themselves, perhaps, of Afghan or semi-Afghan descent. 


Of each of these dynasties some brief account must now be د‎ 
given, | 


Muzaffaris 


Kurts 


THE MuzZarraris. 


A part from the general histories, such as the Rawdatu's. 
Safá, with which every student of Persian is familiar, there 


Authorities exists a monograph on the House of Muzaffar 
or history of | á 


Muzaffari a cf 3 | 
| Mu'ínu'd-Dfn of Yazd, who was made professor 
at one of the colleges of Kirmán in 755/1354. This history 
inc only in manuscript}, and I have been able to consult 
See Rieu's Persian Cat ظ‎ i | 
*» P- 168, and Persian Su 
A 1 ersan Suppl., p. 33. 
II 


= 
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it in an old copy belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge!, dated 778/1376-7, and, since January, 1917, in 
two MSS.,one written in the author's life-time,from the library 
of the late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler. It comes down only 
to the year 767/1365-6, and so omits the last thirty years 
of the dynasty ; and it is, moreover, written in a very stilted 
and artificial style. So difficult, indeed, was it that a certain 
Mahmúd Kutbí, while engaged in transcribing the Ta'rikh- 
i-Guzída in 823/1420, thought good to add to that history 
an independent account of the Muzaffarí dynasty from his 
own pen. This account is contained in the fac-simile of an 
old Ms. of the Gsída published in the Gibb Memorial 
series (vol, xiv, 1, pp. 613-755)", and carries the history of 
the dynasty down to its extinction in Rajab, 795 (May, 
1393). This, and the account contained in the modern 
Fárs-náma-i- Násirf* of Hájjí Mírzá Hasan (pp. 49-66), have 
been chiefly used in compiling the following brief account 
of the dynasty, but I should like also to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to an excellent and most readable sketch of 
its history contained in the Introduction to Miss Gertrude 
» Lowthian Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz‘ (pp. 8-28). 

The ancestors of the House of Muzaffar are said to have 
come to Persia from Arabia in the early days of the Mu- 
Otigin of the hammadan conquest, and to have settled near 
Muzaffari Khwáf in Khurásán, whence Amír Ghiyáthu'd- 
تم‎ Dín Hájji Khurásání, the grandfather of Mu- 
bárizud-Dín Muhammad, the first king of the dynasty, 
migrated to Yazd during the period of the Mongol invasion. 
One of his three sons, Abú Bakr, with 300 horsemen, accom- 
panied Húlágú's expedition against Baghdád, and was 
subsequently killed in Egypt by Arabs of the Banú Khafája 
tribe. His brother Muhammad succeeded him as deputy to 
the Governor of Yazd, but died without issue. The third son, 


t! Frank McClean Collection, No. 198. 

* See also Rieu’s Persian Cat., p. 82. 

* Lithographed at Tihrán in A.H. 1313/ 1895-6. 
* London: Heinemann, 1897. 
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Jalálu'd-Dín Mansür, lived at Maybud, near Yazd, and like- 
wise left three sons, Sharafu'd-Dín Muzaffar, Zaynu'd-Dín 
Alí, and Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad. The first is said to 
have been notified in a dream of the distinction to which 
his family was destined, and while still young distinguished 
himself by destroying a band of robbers from Fárs who 
were committing depredations in his province. In 685/1286 
he went to Kirmán and entered the service of Sürghatmish 
Qará-Khitá'í. Later he served the four Mongol sovereigns 
Arghún, Gaykhátú, Gházán and Uljáytú Khudá-banda, 
to the last-named of whom he was presented at Khaniqin 
in 711/1311, and who conferred on him a more extensive 
government. He died in 713/1313, leaving to succeed him 
his son Mubdrizy’d-Din Muhammad, then only thirteen 
years of age, who was confirmed in his father’s offices by - 
Uljáytú (died Dec. 16, 1316). At the age of 29 he married as 
his second wife Banu Jahan, the grand-daughter of Sürghat- 
mish. He had five sons, Sharafu'd-Dín Muzaffar (born 
725/1325, died of a wound in 7 54/1353);. Sháh Shujá 
(born 733/1333); Qutbu'd-Dín Mahmúd (born 737/1336); 
and two others named Ahmad and Báyazíd. 
Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad is generally reckoned the | 
first of the Muzaffarí dynasty, the duration of which, from 
.  . his accession in A.D. 1313 to the extirpation of 
eid the dynasty by Tímür in A.D. 1393, covered a 
period of 80 years. His original government, 
as we have seen, was the little town of Maybud near Yazd, 
but in A.D. 1319 the latter town was added to his jurisdiction. 
In A.D. 1340 Kirmán also fell to his share, though the 
previous ruler, Qutbu'd-Dín, invoked and received help from 
the Kurt kings of Herdt,and offered a stubborn resistance. In. 
A.D. 1353, after a still more prolonged struggle, he succeeded 
in wresting the province of Fárs with its capital Shíráz from 
Abú Isháq Injú, whose little son, “Alí Sahl, aged ten, was 
taken prisoner and cruelly put to death by Sháh Shujá' at 
Rafsinján. | One of Mubárizu d-Dín's first measures was to 
enact severe laws against wine-drinking and other forms of 
11—2 
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dissipation prevalent amongst the pleasure-loving Shírázís, 
concerning which his son Sháh Shujá' composed the following | 
quatrain : | 
کا در مجلس دهر ساز مستی بستست"‎ ۱ 

* نه جنك نه قانون و نه وف بو وستست‎ 
" رندان همه ترك می پرستی گردند‎ 
*" جز محتسب شبر که بی می مسست‎ 
** Closed are the taverns now throughout the land ; 
| Zither and harp and tambourine are banned ; 
Banned is wine-worship to the libertine ; 
Only the proctor’s! drunk, though not with wine !” 

In the following year, A.D. 1354, whether in consequence 

of this unpopular measure or not, Shísáz was seized by 

rebels against the Muzaffarís, but was soon retaken. About 
this time Mubárizu'd-Dín declared his allegiance to the | 

titumr Caliph al-Mu'tadid?*, whose name he caused to be 

inserted in the £Zufóa. In A.D. 1357 Isfahán was attacked 

and ultimately taken, and its ruler Shaykh Abü 

Ardea? Isháq Injü was captured, brought to Shíráz, 

and there put to death at Mubárizu'd- Dín's 

command by Amír Qutbu'd-Dín, the son of Sayyid Amír 

Hajji Darrab, who had suffered death by order of Abú 


Ishaq. It is said that just before his death Abü Isháq 
recited the two following quatrains : 


افسوس ڪه مرغ عمررا ‘Whe Als‏ 
و امید ببیچ خويش و بيكانه HL‏ 

! The Muhtasib, here rendered “ proctor,” was an officer whose 
function it was to maintain public order and morality and ensure that 
the goods sold by tradesmen should both in quantity and quality 
maintain a proper standard. 

* Abu’l-Fath Abi Bakr al-Mu'‘tadid bi'lláh, son of al-Mustakff, one 1 
of the titular “Abbásid Caliphs who exercised a merely nominal sway om 
in Egypt after the sack of Baghdád until the Ottoman conquest 
(A.D. 1262-1517), succeeded his brother al-Hákim bi-amri'lláh in 
753/1352-3 and died in 763/1362. See as-Suyáütí's Tærikhwl-Khulafá 
(ed. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1857), p. 516. 
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دردا و دریغا که درین مدت عمر؛ 
از هرچه بکفتيم جز افسانه نماند؛ 


با چرخ ستیزه کار مستیز و برو" 
با گردش دهر در میاویز و برو" 
يك كاسه* زهرست كه موكش خوانند؛ 


' خوش دركش و جرعه برجبان ريز و برو‎ 
“í No hope in kin or stranger doth remain, 
Nor to the bird of Life one single grain; 
Of all we said throughout our life, alas ! 
Naught will survive us save an echo vain!” 
* Depart and'quarrel not with Fortune's spite ; 
Depart, nor strive with circling Heaven's might: 
Drain with a smile the poison-cup of Death 
And pour libations ere you take your flight." : 
After capturing Isfahán, Mubárizu'd-Dín marched on 
Tabríz, which also he occupied, after two engagements with 
the troops of Akhí Júg, whom his sons pursued as far as 
. Nakhjuwán. Finally, however, his fortune turned against 
him, for his sons Mahmúd and Shujá'“, apprehensive of his 
intentions towards them, seized and blinded him when they 
reached Isfahán on the homeward march, and imprisoned 
him first in the castle of Tabarak and then in the OQal'a-i- 
Safid in Fars, where he succeeded in winning over the 
. warden to his interests. Some sort of reconciliation was 
eventually effected bétween him and his rebellious sons, 
but it did not long endure, and Mubárizu'd-Dín finally died 
in prison at Bam in Rabi‘ 1 (December, 1363), at the age 
of sixty-five. ۱ 


! His severity was such that, according to one of his intimates, 
Lutfu'lláh b. Sadru'd-Dín “Trágqí (cited in the Fárs-náma-i-Násiri), he 
would often lay aside the Owrán which he was reading to decapitate 
some criminal brought before him for judgement, and then calmly 
resume the perusal of the Sacred Book. 
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SHÁH SHUJÁ' (759-786 — 1357-1384). 

Mubarizu'd-Din was succeeded by his son Shah Shuja‘, 
whose chief claim to famefis that he was the patron of the 
immortal Háfi2.! / He himself was not devoid of 
poetic talent, and wrote verses both in Arabic 
and Persian, specimens of which are given by Mahmüd 
Kutbi*. Nor did his intellectual attainments end here: he 
knew the Qur’dn by heart when he was nine years of age; 
could remember eight verses of Arabic poetry after hearing 
them read once; was famous for his epistolary style, wrote 
a fine hand, and was skilled in all martial exercises. He 
was also a great patron of men of learning, and at one time 
used to attend the lectures of Mawláná Qiwámu'd-Dín, 
while he appointed the eminent Sayyidei-Sharif-i-Jurjanf 
professor 1۳ Dáru'sh-Shifá College which he had founded 


Sháh Shujá“ 


at Shiraz.) Nor did his reign lack military glory of the 
somewhat barren kind prevalent at that time, for he retook 
Shiraz from his brother Mahmûd, who had ousted him from 
it by atrick, and Kirmán, which had been seized by Dawlat- 
sháh; and, on the death of Sultán Uways Jalá'ir at Tabríz 
in March, 1375, occupied not only that city, but also Nakh- 
juwán, Qárabágh, Awján, Sultániyya, Shüshtar and even 
Baghdád, so that he became for a while the master of the 
greater part of Persia. 

In his family relations he was not happier than the rest 
of his House. His brother Mahmûd, who had strangled his 
wife, the daughter of Shaykh Abú Isháq, about A.D, 1 368, 
died in 1375 at the age of 38. On hearing of his death 
Sháh Shujá' wrote the following quatrain : 


مجمود دبرادرم شد شیر مکی" E.‏ 
میکرد خصومت از پی تاج و نگین؛ 
كرديم دو بعش تا بر آساید خلق» 
او زیر زمین گرفت و من روی زمین" 


* See pp. 683-4 of the fac-simile of an old MS. of the Ta'rikh-i- 
Guzída published in the Gibb Series (vol. xiv, 1). 
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“ My brother Mahmiid, lion-like crouched low, 

For crown and ring was my relentless foe. 

At length we shared the earth that men might rest: 

I took the surface, he the realm below.” 
He was also troubled by the real disloyalty of one son, 
Sultan Uways, and the fancied disloyalty of another, Sultan 
Shiblí whom in a fit of anger, intensified by drink, he 
caused to be blinded, and only repented of his rash act 
when it was too late. This happened in A.D. 1383, a year 
before his death, which took place on October 9, 1384, he 
being then 53 years of age and having reigned 27 years. 
On his death-bed he wrote a letter to the great Timur’, 
setting forth his devotion and loyalty, and commending 
to his care his sons and brothers, especially his successor 
Zaynu'l- Ábidín.» How much effect this letter, with its 
admonitions that *loyalty to promises is a part of Faith," 
produced on Tímür was shown nine years later when he made 
a massacre of the whole family. The body of Shah Shuja’ 
was conveyed to Medína for burial, or, according to another 
account, buried in a place called Kuh-z- Chahil Magám (the 
* Mountain of Forty Stations ") a little to the North-east of 
Shíráz. The date of his death is given by the chronogram : 
از شاہ شجاع‎ Cam (“Alas for Shah Shuja'! ") the numerical 
equivalents of the component letters of which add up to 
(A.H.) 786 (= A.D. 1384). 


ZAYNU'L-ABIDÍN (786-789 — 1384-1387). 


Zaynu'l-'Ábidín's reign was both short and troubled, 
for not only was it marred by those family feuds and fratri- 
Mojdhidu'd-Din cidal strifes which were characteristic of this 
‘Ali Zaynul- dynasty, but the menace of Timur and his Tar- 
tom tars hung ever more threateningly over the land. 
Soon after his accession Zaynu'l-‘Abidin was attacked by 
his cousin Shah Yahya, and shortly after this arrived Tímür's 
envoy Qutbu'd-Dín and required the insertion in ت0 جا‎ 

! The text of this letter will be found on pp. 730-733 of the /ac- 
simile of the Ta'ríkh-i-Gusída (Gibb Series, vol. xiv, 1) 
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of his master's name, which was tantamount to recognizing 
him as over-lord. In 789/1387 Tímür himself made his 
first entry into ‘Ir4q and Fars. From Isfahan, which was 
governed by Majdu’d-Din Muzaffar, the uncle of Zaynu'd- 
Dín, he demanded a large sum of money, in collecting 
which his agents showed so harsh and arrogant a disposition 
that the inhabitants rose against them and killed them. 
Tímür took a terrible revenge on them, for he ordered a 
general massacre, in which 70,000 persons! are said to have 
perished. He then advanced on Shíráz, but Zaynu'l-'Á bidín 
did not await his arrival, and fled to Shüshtar, where he 
was treacherously seized by his cousin : Sháh Mansúr, who 
thereupon marched to Shíráz and drove out his-brother 
Yahyá, who fell back on Yazd. The next six years (A.D. 
1357-1393) passed in continu&l strife between 
Prius "f the three Muzaffarí princes Sháh Mansür (who 
reigned over Fárs and Isfahán), his brother 
SháheYahyá (who ruled at Yazd), and his cousin Sháh 
Ahmad (who held Kirmán), until in 795/1393 Tímür for 
the second time descended on these distracted provinces, . 
He first took the Qal‘a-i-Safid (“White Castle"), killed the 
garrison, and released and restored to the throne Zaynu'l- 
‘Abidin, and then continued his march on Shíráz, whence 
Sháh Mansür fled to Pul-i-Fasá Of some of the Shírázís 
who had followed him thither he enquired what the people 
of Shiraz were saying of him. “Some say," they replied, 
“that those who wielded maces weighing ten maunds and 
carried quivers weighing seventeen maunds have fled like 
goats before a pack of wolves and have left their families 
as an easy prey to the foe.” On hearing this Shah Mansûr, 
moved alike by shame and compassion, resolved to go back 
Skák Mansúr to Shíráz and face the inevitable death which a 
gives battleto — conflict with Tímúr's hosts involved. He had 
2 with him only 3000 men, of whom 2000 0 
soon after the battle began, while the Tartar army “were 
! This is the number given in the Fárs-náma-i- Násirf, but the 
Tu ríkh-i-Guzída (p. 739 of fac-simile) raises the number to 200,000, 
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more numerous than ants and locusts," yet with such valour 
and desperation did he engage the enemy that more than 
once he forced his way almost to within striking distance 
of Timur, until at last, wounded in the neck and shoulder, 
he turned in flight towards Shiraz. He was overtaken by 
some of Shah Rukh’s soldiers, who dragged him 
ا‎ eh from his horse and severed his head from his 
body. The year of his death (795/1393) is 
given by the chronogram ملك هشت‎ (“he relinquished the 
kingdom”). The other Muzaffar{ princes (Ahmad ‘Imadu’d- 
Din and Sultan Mahdi, son of Shah Shujá“ from Kirmán ; 
Nusratud-Dín Shah Yahya and his sons Mu‘izzu’d-Din 
Muraffartorincee J2bangir and Sultan Muhammad from Yazd; 
uzaffari princes 3 
put to death by and Sultan Abu Ishaq, son of Sultan Uways, 
2 son of Sháh Shujá', from Sírján) surrendered 
themselves to Tímür and were at first treated honourably, 
but were finally put to death at Qumishah, a little tg the 
south of Isfahán, on Rajab 10, 795 (May 22, 1393), a date 
commemorated in the following verses: 


بعبرت نظر کن بال مظفر 

شبانی که گوی از سلاطین ربودند؛ 
که در هفصد و پنج و تسعین ز هجرت " 

' رحب جون غنودئد‎ ole j شب‎ ahy 
چو خرما بنان در زمانبا برشتند‎ 

جو تره باندك زمانی غنودند' 
Only two were spared, Zaynu'l-'Ábidín and Shiblí, both of‏ 
whom had been blinded, the one by his cousin Mansür, the‏ 
other by his father Sháh Shujá. These were taken by‏ 
límür to Samarqand, his capital, where they spent the‏ 
remainder of their days in tranquillity. | So ended the‏ 
Muzaffarí dynasty, which for eighty years had‏ | 
he theses held sway over the greater part of southern‏ 
and central Persia. Several of their princes‏ 

} This works out at 40+ 30+ 20+ 5+ 300+400=795. 
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were distinguished alike by their taste and their talents, 
and their patronage of learning and letters drew to their 
court not only numerous poets of distinction, including the 
incomparable Hafiz, but savants such as *Adudu'd-Dín al-Íjí 
and Mu'ínu'd-Dín Yazdí. ) Materially they did little to 
benefit their subjects, save for the building of a few colleges; 
while even in Eastern history it would be difficult to find a 
household so divided against itself and so disposed to those 
fratricidal wars and savage mutilations or destruction of their 
kinsmen which constitute the greater part of their history. 


THE JALÁ'IRs!, ÍL-KHÁNÍs, OR ÍLKÁNís. 


During the period of the disruption of the Mongol Empire 
two Shaykh Hasans play a prominent part, the one known 
ی‎ as “the Great” (Busurg), the other as “the Little” 
fikan Dynasty, (“@chak). The latter was the grandson of the 

۰ great Amír Chübán, whose power and influence 
were still further increased by his marriage in 719/1319 
with Sátí Beg, the daughter of Üljáytü and sister of Abü 
Sa‘id, who bore him three sons, besides the six sons and one 
daughter (Baghdád Khátün) born to him by another wife. 
Of these ten children the most celebrated were Amír Hasan, 
Timür-Tásh, Dimashq Khwája,and Baghdád Khátün. Amír 
Hasanandhisthreesons,Tálish, Hájji Begand Ghüch Husayn, 
all died violent deaths about 727-8/1327-8. Timür-Tásh 
rebelled and fled to Egypt, where he was at first well received 
by al-Malik an-Násir, who, however, becoming alarmed at 
his increasing influence and evident ambition, put him to 
death in728/1328. He was the father of the above-mentioned 
Shaykh Hasan-i- Kzicka£ (* the Little"), also called after his 
grandfather " Chübání," and of Malik-i-Ashraf. Dimashq 
Khwája, the third of Amír Chübán's sons, was put to death 
by Abü Sa'íd in 727/1327 (a year very fatal to this family) 


! Concerning the Jalá'irs, a tribe cognate to the Mongols, see the 
History of the MogAuls of Central Asia by N. Elias and E. Denison 
Ross (London, 1898), p. 88*. 


Co 
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on a charge of carrying on an intrigue with one of the 
widows of the late king Úljáytú. His daughter Dilshád 
Khátún and her aunt Baghdád Khátún were both ladies of 
considerable note, and, extraordinary as it appears, both 
were married at one time in their lives to the Sultán Abú 
Sa‘id and at another to the rival Shaykh Hasan, called “the 
Great" (Buzuzg)  Baghdád Khátün is said to have been 
remarkable for her beauty, and was married in 723/1323 to 
Shaykh Hasan-i-Busurg, but unfortunately Abû Said saw 
her, was smitten by her charms, and conceived so violent a 
passion for her that in 727/1325 he compelled her husband 
to divorce her so that he might marry her himself. On 
Abü Sa'íd's death in 736/1335-6 and the elevation to the 
throne of Arpa, she was put to death privily by the new 
Sultán on suspicion of having poisoned her late husband, 
and Shaykh Hasan-i-Busurg compensated himself by appro- 
priating the late monarch's other widow Dilshád Khátún!. 
She bore him Sultán Uways, whose power she subsequtntly 
shared, and, like him, was the subject of many panegyrics 
on the part of the poet Salmán of Sawa. | : 
Shaykh Hasan “the Great" was the son of Husayn, the} 
son of Áq-Büghá, the son of Aydakán, and claimed descent 
from Hülágá, whence, I suppose, the title of 

li Han ,ایلکانی) وکا‎ not ,ایلخانى‎ Il-khánf, though 
probably a mere variant of it) by which, as well 

as Jalá'ir (the tribal name) the dynasty was known.| For 
about eight years (736-744/1335-1343) after the death of 
Abú Sa“íd the history of Persia consists largely in the 
struggles and intrigues of these two houses (of Chübán and 
Jalá'ir) for the supreme power, their ambitions being thinly 
masked by the puppet-princes of the race of Húlágú whom 
they successively raised to a nominal and generally very 


! The author of the Zabws-Siyar, Khwándamír, endeavours to 
explain the illegality of Abü Sa'íd's marnage with Baghdád Khátün 
and her niece Dilshád Khátün by assuming that he divorced the 
former before marrying the latter. He also asserts that Baghdad 
Khatiin avenged this slight by poisoning Abt Sa‘id. 
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brief sovereignty. By 737/1337 Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg 
was in possession of Baghdad and Tabriz, the two capitals 
of the Mongol [I-khans and afterwards of the Jalá'irs, who 
would therefore appear to have represented most directly 
the older dynasty; but his tenure only became relatively 
secure on Rajab 27, 744 (Dec. 15, 1343), when his rival 
Im Shaykh Hasan-i-K úchak was murdered by his 
Shaykh Hasan- unfaithful wife in a very horrible manner, which 
Ln by nevertheless called forth a savage and untrans- 
lateable epigram from Salmán of Sáwa, the 
panegyrist of the Jalá'irs, of which the text has been already 
given on p. 60, supra. 
The Jalá'iror Íl-khánídynasty founded by Shaykh Hasan- 
i-Busurg endured for some 75 years, and, though much 
„ harassed by Tímúr during the last fifteen or twenty years 
of its existence, was never entirely crushed by him like the 
Muzaffarís.  Shaykh Hasan and hissonShaykh U ways, whose 
motlf*r was Dilshád Khátún, each reigned about twenty years 
.(A.H. 736 or 737 to 757 and A.H. 757 to 776 respectively); and 
í all three seem to owe much of their fame and good repute to 
 theirindefatigable panegyrist Salmán of Sáwa, most of whose 
poems are consecrated to their praise.) The portrait of them 
presented by most historians and biographers is therefore . 
a very flattering one, and, though their virtues may have 
been exaggerated, there seems no reason to believe that it 
is altogether unfounded. After the death of Sultan Uways, 
however, on the 2nd of Jumáda r, 776 (Oct. 9, 1374), the 
fortunes of the dynasty began to decline. On that same . 
day the late ruler's eldest son Hasan was put to death by 
the nobles, and the younger son Husayn was placed on the 
vacant throne at Tabriz, whence he was driven out, after a 
successful war with the Turkmáns, for a space of four months 
by Sháh Shujá' the Muzaffarf. Shortly after this his authority 
was resisted by his brother 'Alí, and finally in Safar, 784 
(April-May, 1582),he was killed by another brother, Ahmad, 
who in turn was proclaimed king, and became involved 
almost immediately in a fratricidal conflict with yet another t 
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brother named Báyazíd. A partition of the kingdom was 
finally effected, Ádharbáyján being assigned to Ahmad and 
‘Irdq to Bayazfd, but soon fresh conflicts occurred between 
the two brothers in which the aid of Shah Mansur the 
Muzaffari was invoked first by one and then by the other. 
. These unedifying squabbles were brought to an end by the 
approach of Tímúr's army, which, after a protracted resist- 
ance on the part of Ahmad, finally compelled him and 
Qará-Yüsuf the Turkmán to seek refuge with the Turkish 
Sultan Báyazíd, known as Yildirim, "the 
ean Dave Thunder-bolt.” Thence they passed to Egypt, 
حسم ای‎ the ruler of which country was preparing to 
make his peace with Tímúr by surrendering 
them to him when, fortunately for them, news arrived that 
that sanguinary conqueror was dead. Shortly afterwards 
Ahmad's bad faith led to a rupture between him and Qara- 
Yusuf, who defeated him near Tabriz on the 25th of Rabí 11, 
812 (Sept. 6, 1409). The same night he was capturedl and 
put to death, after a troubled and turbulent reign of twenty- 
seven years, by his conqueror, and with him practically 
ended the Íl-khánf or Jald'ir dynasty, though its final extinc- 
tion at the hands of the Qará-qoyünlü or “ Black Sheep 
Turkmáns did not take place until a year or two later. 


THE KURTS!. 


We pass now to the Kurt dynasty which ruled over 
extensive territories in the N.E. of Persia,and the adjacent 
countries with their capital at Herat. The most detailed 
account of them which I have met with is contained in a 
still unpublished history of Herát entitled Rawddtu'l-Jannat 
fi ta ritkhi madínati Herát (* Gardens of Paradise: on the 
history of the city of Herát "), composed by Mawláná Mu'ín 
of Isfizár. This history, which comes down to the year 875/ 


! The name is generally spelt Karz by English Orientalists, but in 
the carefully-written Ms. of the History of Herat, which will be men- 
tioned immediately, it is repeatedly pointed Kurt, which pronunciation 
1 have thereforê adopted. E 
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1473-4 or thereabouts, is based on the older works of Abú 
Ishaq Ahmad b. Yá-Sín; Shaykh 'Abdu'r-Rahmán Fámí ; 
Sayfi of Herat; and the Kurt-ndma of Rabf‘i' of Bushanj; 
and is divided into 26 Kawdas (“ Gardens”’), each containing 
two or more C/imans (“Parterres”), Of these, Rawdas vii-x 
deal with the period and dynasty now under review. I am 
indebted to Mr A. G. Ellis, Assistant Librarian of the India 
Office, for the loan of an excellent Ms. of this work, tran- 
scribed in 1073/1662—3 and superior in accuracy and legibility 
to either of the British Museum codices?. Another work 
which supplies some useful information about this dynasty 
is the very rare A/ujmal of Fasthi of Khwaf*, from which the 
poems of Rabf'í cited in the last chapter are taken. Some 
| account of the dynasty is, of course, also contained in all 
general histories of Persia of a later date, such as the 
| Raswdatu's- Safá, Habíbu's- Siyar, Matla'u's-Sa'dayn, etc. 
lhe ancestor of the Kurts was a certain Táju'd-Dín 
'Uthfnán-i-Marghiní, whose brother, ‘Izzu’d-Din ‘Umar-i- 
Marghiní, was the powerful Wazír of Sultán Ghiyáthu'd-Dín 
Muhammad-i-Ghúrí (d. 599/1202-3). Táju'd-Dín was made 
Warden of the Castle of Khaysár, and on his death his son, 
Malik Ruknu'd-Dín Abú Bakr, married the daughter of the 
Ei above-mentioned Sultan. Their son Shamsu'd- ` 
weds Din succeeded his father in 643/1245-6, joined 
Sali Noyan in an invasion of India in the 
following year, and met the great Shaykh Bahá'u'd-Dín 
Zakariyyá (the spiritual director of the poet 'Irágf) at 
Multán in 645/1247-8. Later he visited the Mongol ruler 
Mangü Odá'án (646-655/1248-1257) who placed under 


1 Rabí'í, called Khatíb, of Büshanj, was killed, according to the 
Mujmail of Fasthi, in 702/1302-3. He was court-poet to Fakhru'd- 
Dín Kurt. 

2 Add. 22380 and Or. 4106. 

* See p. 150 supra, ad calc., where the MSS. are enumerated. The 
St Petersburg MS. is No. 271 of the Jnstitut des Langues Orientales 
du Ministre des Affaires Eirangères. See Baron Victor Rosen's 
Manuscrits Persans, pp. 111-113. 
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his sway Herát, Jám, Búshanj, Ghúr, Khaysár, Fírúz-Kúh, 
Gharjistán, Murgháb, Merv, Fáryáb (up to the Oxus), 
Isfizár, Faráh, Sístán, Kábul, Tíráh, and Afghánistán up to 
the Indus. In 662/1263-4, after having subdued Sístán, he 
visited Hülágü, and three years later his successor Ábágá, 
whom he accompanied in his campaign against Darband 
and Bákü. He again visited Abáqá, accompanied by 
Shamsu’d-Din the Sahié Diwan, in 675/1276-7, and this 
time the former good opinion of the Mongol sovereign in 
respect to him seems to have been changed to suspicion, 
which led to his death, for he was poisoned in Sha‘ban, 676 
(January, 1278), by means of a water-melon given 
to him while he was in the bath at Tabríz. 
Abdqa even caused his body to be buried in 
chains at Jám in Khurásán. Mawláná Wajíhu'd-Dín Nasafí 
commemorated the date of his death in the following verses: 


Sent‏ ششصد و هغتاد و شش مه شعبان ؛ 


Shamsu'd-Dín 


poisoned 


= 
قضا ز مصحف دوران چو بنگریست بفال" 
B J =‏ 
jaio AA‏ ایرانیان محمد کرت ؛ 


بر آمد آیت "و آلشمس کورت» در حال» 

The allusion is to the verse in the Qur án (súra lxxxi, 1) 
“ When the sun is rolled up,’ for the title of the deceased 
ruler, Shamsu’d-Din, signifies the Sun of the Faith. 

The title of Malik (which means King in Arabic, but in 
Persia at this period meant no more than Prince or Zl») 
seems to have been first taken by Ruknu'd-Dín, but already 
_ the Shaykh Thiqatu’d-Din Fami had given the higher title 
of SAák to his uncle ‘Izzu’d-Din ‘Umar in the following 
verse : 


ایام شد مساعد و اميد شد غنی؟ 

در عبد عز دین عمر آن شاه موغنی ؛ 
فرخنده خسروی که ز کحل slaw‏ او ؛ 

دارد هميشه دیده* حاجات روشنی؛ 
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The title of Malik was, however, that borne by all the suc- 
ceeding members of this house. 

Shamsu'd-Dín was succeeded in 677/1278—9 by his son 
KRuknu'd-Dín, who thereupon assumed his father’s title with 
Raknwapi — the adjective K74z (the Younger”). He died 
succeeds his at Khaysár on Safar 12, 705 (Sept. 3, 1305), but 
ier under seems at a much earlier date to have been 
Shamswd-Dí- practically set aside by his son Fakhru'd-Dín, 
roa who, having been imprisoned by his father for 
seven years, was released at the intercession of the Mongol 
He is superseded gENETAl Nawrúz, whom he ill requited by be- 
by his son traying him in 696/1296-7 to Gházán Khán, 
fakhrıd-D™ against whom Nawrüz had revolted. Three - 
years later Fakhru'd-Dín himself fought against Gházán's 
brother Khudá-banda, who succeeded Gházán in 705/1305-6, 
and in the following year sent an army of 10,000 men under 
Dánishmand Bahádur against Herát, of which the fortifica- 
tion$ had been greatly strengthened by Fakhru'd-Dín. 
Danishmand was, however, killed by a treacherous stratagem 
after he had been allowed to occupy Herat, together with 
many of his men, and Fakhru’d-Din then returned from 
Amán-Kúh, whither he had fled, and reoccupied the city. 
Soon afterwards he died on Sha'bán 22, 706 (Feb. 26, 1307). 
,He was a great patron of literature, Sayfí says that forty 
poets of note were his panegyrists, and that he himself 
had composed eighty gasédas and one hundred and fifty 
mugatta'át in his praise. On the other hand his rule was ٭‎ 
austere: he forbade women to walk abroad, and sternly 
repressed wine-drinking and public mourning, 

Fakhru'd-Dín was succeeded by his brother Ghiyáthu'd- 
Dín, who soon afterwards had a quarrel with his brother 
'Alá'u'd-Dín, and went to lay his case before 
the Mongol sovereign Khudá-banda, who ac- 
corded him a gracious reception. On his return 
to Herát in 708/1308-9 he extended his power over Ghür, 
Khaysár and Isfizár. 'Alá'u'd-Dín Hindü's intrigues against 
him compelled him again to visit Sháh Khudá-banda in 


Ghiyáthu'd- Dín 
succeeds 


D 
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714/1314-15, and it took him some time, aided by the 
intercession of Shaykh Nüru'd-Dín ‘Abdu'r-Rahman of 
Isfará'in, to regain that monarch's confidence. On his return 
he was confronted first, in 718/1318-19, with an invasion 
of Khurásán by Prince Yasür! the Niküdarí and, in the 
following year, with the hostility of Qutbu'd-Dín of Isfizár 
and the people of Sístán, on which latter war Pur-i-Baha 
of Isfizár has the following verses : 

شاها دگر بك پشتي ou‏ سیستان ؛ 
Gal‏ جنگ شکر ایرانیان مکن؛ 

ریش و بروت بیش نیند اهل سیستان 
زنبار تکیه بر نود و ریسمان مکن" 
“O King, do not again, supported [only] by the weak Sístánís,‏ 

Venture to give battle to the army of the Persians. 

The people of Sístán are nothing more than beards and moustaches ; 

Beware lest thou place thy reliance on felt and cords !” 

In 720/1320 Prince Yasúr was killed and the Nikúdarís 
dispersed, and in Rajab~of that year (August, 1320) 
Ghiyáthu'd-Dín set out to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
leaving his son Malik Shamsu'd-Dín Muhammad to act as 
Viceroy. In 729/1329 Ghiyáthu'd-Dín died, leaving four 
sons, the above Shamsu'd-Dín who succeeded him ; Háfiz 
and Mu‘izzu’d-Din who successively ascended the throne ; 
and Bágir. 

On the date of Shamsu'd-Dín's accession the following 
Arabic chronogram was composed by Jamálu'd-Dín Mu- 
hammad ibn Husám : 


Put فی بحر المرادات‎ el 3 5 la بیس آلدین ڪرت‎ Sl 
' و من عجب تاریم مَبْدَإ مُلکه؛ يوافق قَولَ آلتّاس خلى ملكه‎ 
The words Khudllida mulkuhu(“ May his rule be eternal- 
ized!”) give, according to the abjad reckoning, the date 729 ; 
but unhappily so slight was their appropriateness that 
! See Howorth’s Hist. of the Mongols, Part iii, pp. 590-I- 
B. P. 12 
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Shamsu'd-Dín died two months after his accession, and was 

succeeded by his brother Háfiz, who in turn, after a brief and 

troubled reign of about two years, was succeeded by the third 
brother Abu’l-Husayn Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din. 

The accession of Mutizzu’d-Din in 732/1331 almost 

synchronized with three important events, the 

Accession of, death of Abú 0 (which practically marked 

the end of the Mongol dominion over Persia); 

the birth of Tímúr; and the rise of the Sarbadár Dynasty. 


THE SARBADÁRS. 


The history of this dynasty, so far as it need be discussed 
here, may well be considered in connection with that of the 
Kurts. Itis well summarized by Stanley Lane- 
Cie الوا‎ Poole!, who says that they held Sabzawár and 
the neighbouring district for nearly half a cen- 
tury, “during which period twelve successive chiefs assumed 
the command, nine of whom suffered violent deaths.” It 
may be added that no one of them reigned more than six 
or seven years, and that they were enthusiastic adherents 
of the Shía doctrine, while in Níshápúr and Herát the 
Sunní doctrine predominated. Nevertheless Khwaja ‘Ali 
Mu'ayyad, the last of the line, succeeded in taking Bistám 
and Farhádjird and winning over Níshápúr, which, how- 
ever, was recaptured by the Kurts in 777/1375-6. The 
revolt which gave rise to this dynasty—if such it can be 
called—took place on Sha'bán 12, 737 (March 16, 1337), 
when Amír *Abdu'r-Razzáq of Bayhaq, a disciple of Shaykh 
Husayn Júrí (whose muríds or disciples formed an im- 
portant element in the forces of this little kingdom) first 
raised the standard of rebellion, saying, “ A gang of evil- 
doers dominates and oppresses the people. By God's grace 
we will do away with the oppression of these tyrants, 
= failing which we will see our heads on the 
۹ aks gibbet (sar-ba-dár), since we can no longer 
endure these tyrannical aggressions, and it 

1 Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 251. 
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was to this expression that the dynasty owed its name’. 
One notable poet, Ibn-i-Yamín, is associated with the Sar- 
badárs, but after the battle of Záwa, in which Shaykh 
Husayn Júrí was killed and the Sarbadár forces routed, he; 
fell into the hands of Malik Mu'izzu'd-Dín Kurt, by whom: 
he was well received and treated with honour. 

Mu'izzu'd-Dín Kurt reigned for forty years, not in- 
gloriously, though not without occasional acts of barbarity 
Death or a, Which were, unhappily, characteristic of that 
و‎ time, as when, after the capture of Bádghís, 

he erected, in the style later made familiar 
by Tímür, two towers or minarets of the heads of his 
enemies. Finally he sickened and died in 771/1369-70, 
a date expressed ig the following chronogram : 
انرا كه جبان پر از زر و زور شود"‎ 
مانند حسین کرت در کور شود"‎ » 
بر دال دعا جو بر زنى يك نقطه؛‎ 
تاريخ وفات خسرو غور شود‎ 
He was buried at Herát by the side of the Ghúrí monarch 
Sultán Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Muhammad Sám and of his own 
father Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Muhammad-i-Kurt, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Pír “Alí. 

It was about this time that the shadow of Timur 
(Tamerlane) began to fall over the land, but as usual his 
first advances were of a friendly character, and 
he gave his niece Sevinj Qutluq Ághá in 
marriage to Ghiyathu’d-Din Pir ‘Alf’s son Pir 
Muhammad in or about the year 778/1376. Five years 


1 The original words (Rawddtu’l-Janndt, Mr Ellis’s Ms., f. 147) are 
as follows : 


جمعی مفسدان استيلا يافته بر خلايق ستم ميكننى' اکر توفیق 
يابيم دفع ظلم ظالمان نمائيم و الا سر خود بر دار بينيم كه ديكر 
تحمل تعذی ظلم نداريم بدین سیب ایشانرا سربدار لقب شد؛ 


12—2 


The irruption 
of Tímür 
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later, in the spring of A.D. 1381, early in his first Persian 
campaign, Tímür occupied Herát, placed it and the adjacent 
territories under the control of his son Mírán-sháh, and 
carried off the Kurt ruler Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Pír “Alí and his 
eldest son Pfr Muhammad to Samarqand, where he im- 
Extinction ofthe Prisoned them, while two other members of the 
Kurt Dynasty family, Amir Ghúrí and Malik Muhammad, 
mre were similarly imprisoned at Andakán. Soon 
afterwards, however, an abortive rebellion at Herát in 
A.D. 1389 furnished their captor with an excuse for 
putting them to death, and so ended the Kurt dynasty, a 
year after the extinction of their rivals the Sarbadárs. 


Amongst the four dynasties whose history has been 
briefly sketched above was Persia for the most part divided 
وشن‎ when, in the last quarter of the eighth century 

úr with of the Azyra and the fourteenth of the Christian 
Ching? KhÁ? era, Timur burst upon the land and ravaged it 
as Chingiz Khan had done some hundred and fifty years 
before. Between the two Central Asian conquerors there 
are many points of resemblance ; both had to begin by con- 
solidating their power and destroying rivals amongst their 
own people; both had passed the age of forty when they 
embarked on their invasions of Persia ; and both were re- 
sponsible for incalculable bloodshed and suffering. Two 
circumstances chiefly differentiate them,the fact that Chingíz 
Khán was a heathen while Tímür was, in name at least, a 
Muhammadan ; and the fact that, while Chingíz Khán was 
confronted with the great empire of the Khwárazmsháhs, 
Tímür found Persia, as we have seen, parcelled out amongst 
a number of petty rulers whose dominions had no fixed 
frontiers, and who were constantly at war with one another 
and even with ambitious members of their own families. 
That Tímür was a Muhammadan certainly tended to miti- 
gate in some measure, so far as Persia and other Muslim 
lands were concerned, a natural savagery not inferior to 
that of Chingíz, for he at least showed more respect for 
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shrines and sacred edifices, and for men reputed holy or 
_ learned. Yet we must not be misled by panegyrists like 
Sharafu'd-Dín ‘Ali Y azdí, author of the Zafar-ndma (“ Book 
„of Victory ")!, who wrote under the patronage and for the 
pleasure of the conqueror; though we need not, on the other 
hand, endorse all the abusive language employed by the 
Arabic writer Ahmad ibn ‘Arabshah in his‘A7@’ tbu’l-Magqdir 
Ji akhbért Téimir (“ Marvels of Destiny in the History of 
Timur”)*, where the conqueror is habitually described as 
“this traitor,” “this criminal,” “this mad dog,” and the like. 
But Sharafu’d-Din’s fulsome flattery is less tolerable than 
Ibn ‘Arabshah’s abuse, for though he is unable to omit all 
mention of Tímürs massacres and pyramids of skulls, he 
does not scruple tọ declare? that “his generous personality 
manifested the boundless grace of God, while the purest 
virtueand philanthropy were concealed in his light-seeking 
mind; and such acts of wrath and retribution as yere 
ostensibly committed in the initial stages [of his conquests] 
by some of his world-endowed followers and partisans, as 
will be presently set forth, were prompted only by the exi- 
gencies of conquest and the necessities of world-empire.”- 
As specimens of those acts mention may be made of his 
massacre of the people of Sístán in 785/1383-4, when he 
caused some two thousand prisoners to be built up in a wall; 
his cold-blooded slaughter of a hundred thousand captive 
Indians near Dihlí in 801 (December, 1398); his burying 
alive of four thousand Armenians in 803/1400-1, and the 
twenty towers of skulls erected by him at Aleppo and 
Damascus in the same year; and his massacre of 70,000 
of the inhabitants of Isfahán in 789 (November, 1387), to 
quote only a few out of many similar instances of his callous 
indifference to bloodshed and human suffering. Sir John 


* Published in two volumes at Calcutta in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series in 1887-8. This history, which comprises in this edition some 
1560 pages, is prolix, tedious, florid and fulsome. 

* Published at Leyden, 1636; Calcutta, 1818; Cairo, A.H. 1285, ec. 

? Pp. 15-16 of the Bibl. Ind. edition. 
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Malcolm’s judgements of Timur will command the assent 
of all fair-minded students not blinded by a misplaced hero- 
worship of great conquerors, such as Alexander, Chingiz, 
Tímúr or Napoleon, who deemed no price of human suffering 
too great for the gratification of their ambitions. “Such a 
leader as Timour,” says Malcolm, in his excellent story 
of Persia!, “must have been idolized by his soldiers; and, 
with an army of six or seven hundred thousand men attached 
to his person, he was careless of the opinion of other classes 
in the community. The object of this monarch was fame 
as a conqueror; and a noble city was laid in ashes, or the 
inhabitants of a province massacred, on a cold calculation 
that a dreadful impression would be made which would 
facilitate the purposes of his ambition. [de pretended to be 
very religious, was rigid in performing his sacred duties, and 
paid attention to pious men ; who, in return for his favour, 
use(l to assure him that God had given the countries of other 
monarchs to his victorious sword. The parade which he 
made of these prophecies proves that he either believed in 
them, or that he thought they might produce an effect 
favourable to his designs,” 

“From what has been said,’ observes this judicious 
historian a little further on“ “we may pronounce that 
Timour, though one of the greatest of warriors, was one of 
the worst of monarchs. He was able, brave and generous ; 
but ambitious, cruel and oppressive. He considered the 
happiness of every human being as a feather in the scale, 
when weighed against the advancement of what he deemed 
his personal glory ; and that appears to have been measured 
by the number of kingdoms which he laid waste, and the 
people that he destroyed. The vast fabric of his power had 
no foundation, it was upheld by his individual fame ; and 
the moment that he died, his empire dissolved. Some 
fragments of it were seized by his children: but it was in 
India alone that they retained dominion for any length of 
time. [n that country we yet perceive a faint and expiring 

! London, 1815, pp. 482-3. 1 Op. laud., p. 484. 
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trace of the former splendour of the Moghul dynasty ; a: 
pageant, supported by the British nation, still sits upon à 
throne at Delhi?; and we view in him the gradual decline 
of human greatness, and wonder at the state to which a few 
centuries have reduced the lineal descendants of the great 
Timour.” 
Besides the two histories of Tímúr already mentioned, 
the Persian Zafar-ndma of Sharafu'd-Dín ‘Alí Yazdí and 
E1 the Arabic *Ajá'ibu'l- Magdúr of Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
ma there exists a third contemporary history, un- 
published, and, so far as is known, represented 
only by the unique MS. Add. 23,980 of the British Museum. 
This history, also written in Persian, and also entitled 
Zafar-náma, was undertaken at Tímúr's command in 804/ 
1401-2 by Nizám-i-Shámí, and was concluded and presented 
to Tímür in 806/1403-4, just a year before his death. 
The author was living in Baghdád when it was taken by 
Tímúr in 795/1393, and was the first person who cam out 
to greet him. “God have mercy on thee,” said Timur, “for 
thou wert the first person to come forth from this city before 
me!?" | This history, conciser and less florid than the 
homonymous work of Sharafu’d-Din, appears to deserve 
publication, and seems to have formed the basis of the later 
work. In writing this chapter I have had at my disposal 
not only my own brief notes on its contents, taken during 
spare hours in the British Museum, but also a complete 
transcript made for me by my friend Dr Ahmad Khan. 
Reference must also be made to the so-called “Memoirs” 
and “Institutes" of Tímúr(Malfúsát and Tusúkát-i- T ímúrí), 
which, though translated into English from the 
and Persian and widely quoted and used by Euro- 
“institutes” of pean writers, are How generally, and | think 
properly, regarded by the best judges as apocry- 


1 Sir John Malcolm’s History was published in 1815, long before 
the Indian Mutiny, which led, among other results, to the final ex- 
tinction of the dynasty of Tímür, commonly known as the “Great 
Moghuls." ? ws. f. 99. 
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phal'. The Persian version of this book was first produced 
in the seventeenth century of our era, in the reign of Sháh 
Jahan (1628-1659), by a certain Abü Tálib al-Husayníf, who 
professed to have translated it from a Turki original dis- 
covered by him in the library of a certain Ja‘far Pasha, 
governor of Yaman (Arabia Felix). Of the existence of 
this Turki original no evidence whatever exists save this 
statement of Abú Tálib's, and it appears much more likely 
that he himself compiled the Persian work, in imitation of 
Bábur's* authentic autobiography, with the aid of the Zafar- 
náma and other histories of Tímür. A manuscript of this- 
work was brought to England by Major Davy in 1779, and 
on his death in 1784 passed into the possession of his son. 
In 1779 he wrote to Dr White, then Laudian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford, a high appreciation of 
this book and a vehement defence of its authenticity?, and 
in 1783 both the text and translation of the "Institutes" were 
publfshed in collaboration by these two. In 1787 Professor 
Langlés produced a French translation with the following 
cumbrous title: /nmstituts politiques et militazres de Tamerlan, 
proprement appellé Timour, écrits par lui-même en Mi ongol, et 
traduits en François, sur la version Persane d' Abou- Taleb 
Al-Hosseint, avec la Vie de ce Conquérant, d'après les meilleurs 
Auteurs Orientaux, des Notes, et des Tables Historique, Géo- 
graphique, &c. صا‎ 1830 Major Charles Stewart published 
an English translation of the Malfúzáť or [pseudo] auto- 
biographical Memoirs. 

Not only as one of the greatest conquerors the world has 
ever seen, but as the ancestor of the so-called Moghul 
dynasty in India, Timur has attracted the attention of many 

1١ See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 177-180, where several very cogent 
reasons against the authenticity of the book are given. 

9 That this, not Addar, is the correct form has been shown by 
Sir E. Denison Ross, in his interesting article on A Collection of Poems 
by the Emperor Babur published on Oct. 26, 1910, as an extra number 
to vol. vi of the J. A.S. of Bengal, pp. iv-vi of the Introduction. 


* See pp. ix-xiii of Major Charles Stewart's translati 
EI ion of the 
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European (especially English) as well as Asiatic historians, 
and has furnished a subject for many writers. For the 
purposes of this book, in which the historical portion of the 
subject is necessarily subordinated to the literary, it will be 
sufficient to give a brief sketch of his career, based chiefly 
on the Zafar-náma and Ibn 'Arabsháh, especially that 
portion of it which is connected with Persia. 

Tímúr (a name which in Turkish signifies “ Iron”) was 
born at Kash in Transoxiana on Sha“bán 28, 736 (April 11, 
1336). As usual in the case of men who after- 
wards became famous, attempts are made by 
his panegyrists on the one hand to affiliate him (through 
Qaráchár Noyán) to the Mongol Royal House of Chingiz 
Khán, and on the other to surround his birth with all manner 
of portents indicative of his future greatness. Ibn 'Arab- 
sháh, on the other hand, merely gives the names of his father 
(Taragháy) and his grandfather (Abgháy), says that “he 
and his father were herdsmen, belonging to a gang of ra8cals 
devoid alike of intelligence and religion,” and ascribes the 
limp to which he owed his sodriguet of “the Lame” (Lang) 
to a wound received while engaged in stealing sheep. His 
early adventures and the steps by which he gradually 
attained the leading position amongst his people need not 
here detain us, and it is sufficient to say that he first became 
prominent at the age of 24 in 761/1360; received the title » 
of Sdhib-Qirdn (“ Lord of the Auspicious Conjunction”) 
ten years later when he succeeded in killing his rival Sultan 
Husayn in Sha“bán, 771 (March, 1370); spent six or seven 
years after this in consolidating his power in Transoxiana, 

| and did not seriously turn his attention to Persia 
sua m until the spring of A.D. 1381, when he was 45 
| years of age. n this first campaign, which 
lasted only for the inside of a year, his attention was con- 
fined to Khurásán. At Andakhüd he paid his respects to a 
more or less crazy dervish known as Baba Sangü!, and, with 
that superstition which was so strangely blended with his 


| Zafar-náma, i, p. 310. 
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ferocious energy, interpreted as a presage of victory the 
piece of meat which that holy but demented personage 
threw at his head. Sarakhs surrendered to him, and, after 
visiting another holy man, Zaynu'd-Dín Abü Bakr, at 
١ Táyabád,hecaptured and destroyed Büshanj. Thereduction 
` of Herát and submission of Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Pír “Alí, the 
Kurt ruler, followed ; and thereafter came the turn of Tús, 
Isfard’in (which was levelled with the ground and many of 
its inhabitants slain) and Kalát. He then returned to 
Samarqand and Bukhárá for the winter. 

In the spring of the following year (A.D. 1382) he con- 
tinued his operations against Persia. At Kalát, where he 
encamped, he was joined by his son Mírán-sháh 
from Sarakhs and by the now submissive Ghi- 
yáthu'd-Dín Kurt from Herat; and, having 
established a blockade of this strong place, he passed on to 
Turghiz, which also surrendered to him. Here he received 
an ambassador from Shah Shuja‘, the Muzaffari ruler of Fars, 
whose daughter he demanded in marriage for his grandson 
Pir Muhammad. Having received the submission of Amir 
Wali, the ruler of Mazandaran, Timur returned for the winter 
to Samarqand, his capital, where he was for a while plunged 
in sorrow by the death of his wife Dilshad Agha and her 
elder sister Qutlugh Turkan Agha. 

In the autumn of A.D. 1383, after despatching an expe- 
dition against the heathen Mongols to pursue Qamaru'd-Din, 
Third Perian Í ÍMÚr again set out on a campaign against 
campaign of Mazandaran and Sistan. Towards the end of 
1383-4 October he attacked Sabzawar, undermined and 
destroyed the citadel, and took captive some two thousand 
persons,whom “hepiledaliveone on another, compacted them 
with bricks and clay,and erected minarets, so that men, being 
apprised of the majesty of his wrath, might not be seduced 
by the demon of arrogance, and so cast themselves into the 
pit of wailing and destruction!." Having received the sub- 
mission of Farah, he attacked Zirih, which was fiercely 


: £afar-náma, i, Pp. 360. 
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defended by some five thousand men, most of whom were 
slain, and their heads built up into minarets. In December 
Sístán fell before his onslaught, and “ whatever was in that 
anu. from potsherds to royal pearls, and from the finest 
fabrics to the very nails in the doors and walls, was swept 
away by the winds of spoliation, while the lightning of 
rapine, comprehending alike the greater and the less of that 
land, consumed moist and dry together" After reducing 
two or three other fortresses,and constructing more pyramids 
of the skulls of his enemies, Timur captured Qandahar, 
hanged the commander of the garrison, and returned to his 
capital Samarqand, where he allowed himself a period of 
repose lasting three months. 

It would be, tedious, and, in a work of this character, 
out of place to describe in detail the almost annual cam- 
paigns which occupied the remaining twenty years of Tímúr's 
life, but in brief they were as follows: 

In 786/1384-5 Tímúr invaded Mázandarán and Ádhar- 
báyján, wintered at Ray, continued his campaign in the 
spring of 1385, and, having reduced the Caspian provinces 
and the North of Persia as far as Sultániyya, returned to 
his capital Samarqand for the winter. 

In 788/1386-7 Tímúr, seeing the distracted state of 
Persia, determined to effect its total subjugation, and set 
out on a three years' campaign against that country. He 
first marched against Malik 'Izzu'd-Dín, the ruler of Luristán, 
sacked Burüjird and Khurramábád, and caused many of 


his opponents to be cast alive over precipices. He next - 


marched on Tabríz, where Sultán Ahmad Jalá'ir had col- 
lected an army to oppose him, but on his approach the 
latter, deeming discretion the better part of valour, retreated 
to Nakhjuwán, and, after a fierce battle, succeeded in making 
. good his escape. Timur spent the summer at Tabriz, and 
despatched thence to Samarqand a selection of the most 
skilful artificers and craftsmen whom he could find in the 
conquered city. In the autumn he crossed the Araxes, 


| Tbid., pp. 368-9. 
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l pushed forward towards Nakhjuwán, and, having subdued 
1 the strong fortress of Qárs, proceeded to devastate Gurjistán 
(Georgia) Having captured Tiflís, and, indulged in a great 
hu pedition, in which the game slain was so abundant 
that most of it was left to rot on the ground’, he returned 
` fo winter quarters in Qará-Bagh. 

E- In the spring of A.D. 1387 (A.H. 789) Tímür renewed 
his campaign in Asia Minor, subdued the cities of Báyazíd, 
Erzeroum, Erzinján, Müsh, Akhlát and Ván, and received 
the submission of Salmás and Urmiya, and in the autumn, 
in uence of the refusal of the Muzaffarí prince 
Zaynu'l-Abidín to appear before him, he marched against 
„Fárs. On the way thither he entered Isfahan, and levied a 
heavy contribution on the people of that sity. This pro- 
voked a riot, in which a good many of Tímür's tax-collectors 
and agents were killed, and Tímür took a terrible revenge, 
a general massacre of the people, in which it is 
computed that 70,000 perished, whose heads were counted 
E and afterwards built up into minarets. This 
| la RA happened on Monday, Nov. 18, 1387*. ۲ 
. then continued his march to Shíráz, which sub- 
mitted to him in the following month (Dec. 1387), and it is 
-On this occasion that the legendary interview between the 
— grcat conqueror and the poet Háfiz is supposed to have 
taken place. Dawlatsháh, who relates the anecdote’, with 
cha inaccuracy assigns this meeting to the year 
)5/1392-5, when Háfiz had been dead for four years, 
‘The story, which is probably entirely apocryphal, is that 
po» summoned Háfiz to his presence and upbraided him 
E. for the well-known verse in which he says: 
“If that unkindly Shírár Turk would take my heart withi 

۱ Ta give Bukhárá for the mole upon her cheek, یں ساسا‎ 
“With the blows of my lustrous sword,” exclaimed Tímár, 
— “have I subjugated most of the habitable globe, and laid 
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waste thousands of towns and countries to embellish Samar- 
qand and Bukhárá, my native towns and the seats of my 
government ; and you, miserable wretch that you are, would 
sell them both for the black mole of a Turk of Shíráz !" 
" Sire," replied Háfiz, with a deep obeisance, “ it is through; 
such prodigality that I have fallen on such evil days!" 
Tímár is said to have been so much delighted by this quick - 
rejoinder that he not only refrained from punishing the 
poet but gave him a handsome present. There is a variant 
of the story, which I have heard in Persia but not met with 
in any book, according to which Hafiz replied, “ They have 
misquoted me: what I really wrote was not 
Bi-khdl-i-hinduwash bakhsham Samargand u Bukhárá-rá 
but— 3 
Bi-khál-i-hinduwash bakhsham du man gand u si khurmá-rá 
I would give for the mole on her cheek two maunds of sugar and 
three dates." , 

No mention of any such meeting occurs in contemporary 
biographers of Timur, such as Sharafu’d-Din ‘Alf of Yazd, 
nor have I met with any trustworthy evidence in support 
of it. 

To return to Timiur’s invasion of Fars. Zaynu'l-'Ábidín, 


the Muzaffarí prince, had fled to his cousin Shah Mansir, 


governor of Shüshtar in the S.W. of Persia, who, violating 
alike the bonds of kinship and claims of hospitality, cast 
him into prison. Most of the other princes of the House 
of Muzaffar, as well as the Atábeks of Luristán and other 
petty rulers, waited on Tímür at Shíráz and tendered their 
submission. But,even in the moment of his triumph, news 


' was brought to the conqueror by a messenger, who had 


accomplished the long journey from Samarqand to Shíráz 
in the incredibly short space of seventeen days, that à 
fresh revolt of the stiff-necked Tüqátmish required the 
presence of Timur to defend his own realms. Thereupon, + 
in February, 1388, he at once set out for Samarqand, bearing 
with him, as part of his spoils, the learned Sayyid-i-Sharíf-i- 
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Jurjani, and appointing the Muzaffari princes Shah Yahya, 
Sultan Muhammad, Sultan Ahmad and Sultan Abt Isháq 
governors of Shiraz, Isfahan, Kirmán and Sírján respectively. 

For the next four years and a half Timur was engaged 
in warfare against Tüqátmish, the Mongols, the realm of 
Khwárazm or Khiva, and other northern peoples, and 
Persia enjoyed a brief rest from his attentions, though a 
rebellion which broke out in the summer of 1389 in Khu- 
rásán (apparently prompted by reports of his defeat at the 

hands of Túqátmish) was put down in the usual bloody 
‘and barbarous fashion by Míránsháh, especially at Tús, 
where some ten thousand persons were massacred, and their 
heads built up into pyramids or minarets. 

On the last day of July, 1392, Tímúr, after some delay 
occasioned by a serious illness, once again crossed the Oxus 
on another of his devastating campaigns in the South. 
This, known as the “Five Years’ Campaign” ( Yúrish-i- 
panj-$dla’) included the Caspian provinces, Fars (where he 
exterminated the princes of the M uzaffari dynasty,as already 
described at p. 169 supra), Armenia, Georgia, Mesopotamia, 
and South Russia. In Gurgan and Mazandaran he came in 
contact with certain heretical Sayyids, many of whom he 
slew, “delivering those regions from the mischievous influence 
of those misguided communists?” Sharafu'd-Dín's account 
of their tenets is neither clear nor detailed, but it appears 
highly probable that they belonged to the heretical Hurúfí 
sect, whose founder, Fadlu'lláh, appeared, preached his 
doctrines, and suffered death in Tímür's reign, and was 
a native of Astarábád. We shall have more to say about 
him and his doctrine presently. 


In the latter part of December, 1392, Tímúr, having ' 


received a visit from his wives and family, set out for South 
Persia, travelling by way of Dámghán, Samnán, Ray, 
Qazwín, Sultániyya, Kurdistán, and Burüjird (which he 
reached on February 14, 1393?), and putting to death on 


' Zafar-ndma, i. pp. 561 ef segg. * Ibid., pp. 576-7. 
3 Ibid., p. 587. 
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his way many of the Lurs. He reached Dizful on March 2 
and Shüshtar a day or two later, and thence set out for 
Shíráz. On his way thither he captured the strong fortress 
of Qal‘a-i-Safid and released the blinded captive prince 
Zaynu’l-'Abidin, whom he treated with honour and promised 
vengeance on Shah Mansur. Nor was this vengeance long 
delayed, for, as already narrated, Shah Manstr was slain in 
battle a few days later, while most of the remaining princes 
of the House of Muzaffar were put to death by Tímúrs 
order on May 22, 1393. “ All the most skilful of the crafts- 
men and artisans of the provinces of Fars and ‘Iraq” were, 
according to Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali of Yazd, transferred by 
Timur to Samarqand'. 

On August 10 Tímúr, who was approaching Baghdád, 
was visited by Shaykh Núru'd-Dín “Abdu'r-Rahmán of 
Isfará'in, who came as an ambassador from Sultán Ahmad 
Jaláir to make his excuses for not waiting on Tímúr in 
person. His excuses were ill received by Timur, ۵ 
nevertheless treated the Shaykh with the respect which, 
according to the Zafar-ndma (p.629), he habitually accorded 
to learned and pious men. | Shortly afterwards he entered 
Baghdad and occupied the palace of Sultan Ahmad, wh 
fled before him. Some of Tímúr's amfrs went in pursuit, 
overtook the fugitives near Karbala, and captured much 
spoil and some of the wives and sons of Sultan Ahmad, 
who, however, succeeded in making his escape. His son 
'Alá'u'd-Dawla, together with his wives, a selection of the 
most skilful artisans of Baghdád,and the celebrated musician 
Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-Qadir, were sent to Samarqand by Timar, 
who also despatched an ambassador to Barquq al-Maliku’z- 
Zahir, the ruler of Egypt, with a view to concluding a treaty 
of friendship and commercial intercourse with him. 

Tímürs next exploit was the reduction of the strong 
fortress of Takrít, which was gallantly defended. Finally, 
however, the defenders were overcome and put to death, and 
their heads built up into minarets. Continuing his march 

| Jbid., p. 619. 
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northwards he passed by Karkük, Arbíl, Mawsil (Mosul) and 
Rawhá, where, in March, 1394, he was overtaken by stormy 
and rainy weather, and compelled by this and the disobedi- 
ence of Malik 'Izzu'd-Dín to return to Mesopotamia. Having 
in a brief space of time dealt with this rebellious chieftain, 
Tímür again turned northwards and reduced the fortress of 
Márdín. Luckily for the garrison, news had just reached 
Tímúr of the birth, at Sultániyya, on March 22, 1394, of a 
grandson, the afterwards celebrated Ulugh Bey, son of Sháh- 
rukh, and this put Tímür in such good humour that he 
spared their lives, which would otherwise have certainly 
been forfeited’. Amid (Diyar Bakr) next succumbed to his 
victorious arms in April, but he had to abandon his attempt 
to raze the fortifications on account of their extraordinary 
strength and solidity*. He then passed on to Síwás, Mush, 
Bitlís, Akhlát and Aydín, halting for a while in the Plain 
of Ála-dágh to receive his wives and younger children, who 
came to visit him from Sultániyya, and despatching an 
army in pursuit of his enemy Qará Yûsuf and his Turkmán 
followers. At the end of July, 1394, he captured the fortress 
of Avník, on the upper waters of the Araxes, and sent its 
defender, Misr the son of Qará Yüsuf, to Samarqand, to- 
gether with Sultán 'Ísá, the ex-governor of Márdín. He 
next invaded Georgia and occupied Tiflis. 

| Fortunately for Persia, a fresh menace on the part of 
his old enemy Tüqátmish compelled Timur at this juncture, 
towards the end of February, 1395, to march northwards - 
to defend his own territories, and this, with the ensuing 
campaign in Southern Russia, in the course of which he 
penetrated as far as Moscow‘, kept him occupied for more 
than a year. During and in consequence of his absence 
several revolts broke out in Persia, such as that of Qará 
Yüsuf the Turkmán in Ádharbáyján*; of Güdarz (probably 
a Zoroastrian) at Sírján*; of Sultán Muhammad, son of . 


! Zafar-náma, i. p. 680. * lbid., p. 684. 


3 Ibid, p. 735. ! Jbid., p. 761. 
5 1814. p. 757. * Téid., pp. 784-5. 
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Abi Sa‘id of Tabas, and some Khurásáni soldiers who had 
formerly been in the service of the Muzaffarí dynasty 
at Yazd ; and of Buhlúl at Niháwand. All these revolts 
were quickly and sternly repressed, and the ringleader of 
that last mentioned, Buhlül, was burned alive, The en- 
suing month of Ramadán was passed by Tímür at Hamadán 
"in obedience and devotion to the Divine Benefactor, and 
in the observance of the obligations of fasting and vigils 
and of every kind of religious rite and ceremony.” He 
then, having ordered his generals to subdue the whole 
Persian shore of the gulf from Khüzistán to Hurmuz, set 
out on July 18, 1396, for Samarqand. 

On this occasion Tímür remained quiet at his capital 
for a longer period than usual, and devoted a good deal of 
attention to beautifying it and its environs by the labours 
of “the expert engineers and skilful architects who had 
been gathered to the Royal Metropolis from every clime 
and country from East to West?" He also gave a series 
of gorgeous banquets, of which one of the chief was to. 
celebrate the conferring of the kingdom of Khurásán, in- 
cluding Sístán and Mázandarán, from Fíruzküh to Ray, on 
his son Sháh-rukh, which happened in May, 1397*. Less 
than a year later, in the spring of 1398, he set out on his 
Indian campaign, instigated thereto, as asserted in the 
Zafar-náma*, by his desire to promote Islám and crush 
idolatry, and by the accounts which reached him of the 
toleration shown by the Muslim rulers towards their Hindi 
subjects and neighbours. After some preliminary opera- 
tions against the Afghans (or Awghans) of the Sulayman 
Kuh and the Siyéh-piish (“ Black-robed ") heathen of Káfir- 
istán, he crossed the Indus on Muharram 12, 801 (Sept. 24, 
1398) and proceeded to carry fire and sword into India. It 
is unnecessary for our purpose to follow these operations in 
detail. They were characterized by the usual bloodshed 
and barbarities, amongst the worst of which was the massacre 

1 /5id., i, p. 788. 2 Jóid., ii, p. 6. 
3 Ibid., i, pp. 803-4 4 Ibid., ii, p. 15. 
B. P. I3 
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in cold blood of 100,000 Indian prisoners near Dihlí on 
December 12, 1398'. Compared to this monstrous crime 
the horrors enacted a few days later at Dihlí, and the 
massacre of 10,000 persons a month earlier at Batnir sink 
into insignificance. 

Reports of troubles in Persia (especially in Ádharbáyján, 
= where his son, Míránsháh, to whom the government of this 
- important province had been entrusted, was courting disaster 
by his insane vagaries, generally ascribed to an injury to his 
head caused by a fall from his horse) impelled Timdr to cut 
short his Indian campaign early in the year A.D. 1399, and 
to hasten homewards. He crossed the Indus on his return 

| on March 8 of that year, five months and seventeen 

days after he had crossed it at the beginning of his campaign, 

and the Oxus three weeks later. On April 7 he reached 

his native town of Kash or Shahr-i-Sabz (the “Green City”), 

| entered Samarqand, his capital, on April 27. A fort- 

t later (May 9, 1399) he laid the foundation-stone of 

the magnificent mosque (Masjid-i- dm?) which he had long 
intended to erect for the embellishment of his metropolis. 

On September 9, 1399, Tímür again quitted Samarqand 

ján, where the erratic conduct of his son 


for son 
^ Miránsháh, of which fresh accounts continued to reach 


| him, urgently demanded his attention. At Aywának, near 
— Ray, he was joined by his son Sháh-rukh and by another 
army which he had despatched by way of Mazandaran. 

was induced to come to his father’s camp to 
render account of his misconduct, which included the waste 
or embezzlement of a large proportion of the revenues, the 
_ putting to death on mere suspicion of certain men of conse- 
‘quence against whom he had conceived a spite, the wanton 
destruction of certain historic buildings, and the exhuma- 
_ tion of the eminent Minister and historian Rashídu'd-Dín 
- Fadlu'lláh, whose body he caused to be re-interred in the 
Jews’ cemetery. Mirinshah was punished by his father's 
displeasure and the virtual transference of the authority he 


' Zafar-ndma, ii, p. 92. 
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had misused to his son Abû Bakr, but Tímúr's fiercest 
wrath fell upon certain minstrels and poets who had been 
Míránsháh's boon-companions, and who were alleged to 
have corrupted his principles and encouraged his extrava- 
gances. Several of these, namely Mawláná Muhammad of 
Quhistán, “ who, together with a complete mastery of the 
technicalities of the various sciences, was unique in his age 
and the marvel of his time in verse and prose composition, 
both serious and frivolous',” Qutbu'd-Dín Ná'í, Habíb-i- 
'Üdí and 'Abdu'l-Mü'min the rhapsodist, were condemned 
to death on this charge and hanged at or near Qazwín. 
According to Dawlatsháh*, Muhammad of Quhistán must 
needs indulge his propensity for jesting even on the scaffold. 
Turning to Qutbu'd-Dín, one of his fellow-victims, he said, 
" You had precedence in the King's company: precede 
me, therefore, here also." “O unlucky heretic,” replied the 
other, “do you bring matters to this pass, and cannot you 
cease jesting yet?” When it came to Muhammad's turn 
to die, he recited the following punning verse : 

OLY‏ کار و اخر دوست ملحدا" 
كر ميروى و كر نه بدست اختیار نیست" 

منصور وار كر ببرندت بپای دار" 
مردانه پای دار جبان پایدار نیست 

"Tis the end of the matter and the last round, O heretic ! 

thou goest or not, the choice is no longer in thy hand! 

If they lead thee, like Mansür?, to the foot of the gibbet (pd-yi-dér), 
Stand firm ( Ady-ddr) like a man, for the world is not enduring ( Ady- 
dár) 1" 

! Zafar-náma ii, pp. 213-214. 

! Pp. 330-1 of my edition. In the very rare Mujmal of Fasíhí, 
under the year A.H. 802, two other victims are enumerated, vís. 
Ardashír-i-Changí (“ the harper "), and Khwája Yahyá-yi-Narrád (“ the 

rið who was hanged or crucified in the tenth‏ عع مو 

century of our era at Baghdád for exclaiming Ana’/-Hagg / (“1 am the 

Truth!* £e God). His real name was Husayn ibn Mansur al-Halláj 

("the wool-carder") See my Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. i, pp. 428-437. 
13—2 
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The campaign on which Tímúr was now embarked, and 
which included some of his most remarkable achievements, 
is called by Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (ii, 206) the “ Seven 
Years’ Campaign.” As it began about Muharram 8, 802 
(Sept. 10, 1399), and as Timur returned to his capital, 
Samarqand, in Muharram, 807 (July, 1404), this appellation 
must be regarded as a misnomer. Even the abridged 
account of the many bloody battles and brilliant victories 
included in this period which is given in Price’s Chrono- 
logical Retrospect’ fills 166 quarto pages, and in this place 
it must suffice to indicate only its chief events. 

The winter of A.D. 1399-1400 was spent by Tímür in 
Qarábágh near the Araxes, and ere spring had melted the 
snows he once more invaded Georgia, devastated the country, 
destroyed the churches and monasteries, and slew great 
numbers of the inhabitants. In August, 1400, he began his 
march into Asia Minor by way of Avník, Erzeroum, Erzinján 
and Sívás. The latter place offered a stubborn resistance, 
and when it finally capitulated Tímúr caused all the Arme- 
nian and Christian soldiers to the number of four thousand 
to be buried alive; but the Muhammadans he spared?. 
Meanwhile an animated correspondence was taking place 
between him and the Ottoman Sultan Báyazíd, called Yz/- 
dirim (the “ Thunder-bolt”), from whom Timur demanded 
the surrender of Sultan Ahmad of Baghdad and Qará 
Yusuf the Turkman. This Bayazid refused, as, until a very 
recent occasion, the Turks have ever been wont to refuse 
such betrayal of guests; and, moreover, as must be admit- 
ted, and as will presently be seen, he couched his refusal in 
language little calculated to appease his great rival. With 
the Sultan of Egypt also (al-Maliku n-Násir Faraj) Tímúr 
became embroiled by reason of the unlawful detention of 
his ambassador at Cairo, and thus the campaign became 
diverted not only against the territories over which the two 


! Published in London in 4 vols., 1811-1821. The portion to which 
reference is here made is vol. iii, Part i, pp. 297-463. 
1 Zafar-náma, ii, p. 269. 
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fugitive kings had reigned respectively, but against the 
Ottoman and Egyptian, and incidentally the Syrian lands. 
After taking ‘Ayntab, Timur besieged and reduced 
Aleppo in October, 1400, and there captured and sent with 
ae other spoils of war to Samarqand his future 
a historian Mawland Nizamu'’d-Din ۵۱۱64 7 
ceptured by = (the “ Syrian”). Having next subdued in turn 
Hama, Hims(Emessa) and Ba‘labakk (Baalbek) 
he proceeded to invest Damascus. Here an assassin, insti- 
gated by al-Maliku’n-Nasir, Sultan of Egypt, attempted his 
life, but failed and was put to death. Damascus surrendered, - 
but again revolted, and was again subdued in March, 1401, 
when it finally submitted, and suffered Tímür's name to be 
inserted in the xutba, after it had suffered the horrors 
of Tartar incendiarism and looting. Another portion of 
Tímürs army ravaged the Syrian coast as far south as 
'Akká. : 
Tímúr next turned his attention to Baghdád, the 
capital of the recalcitrant Sultán Ahmad Jaláir, and, 
having taken it, made, on June 20, 1401, a 
great massacre, in revenge for the many notable 
officers of his army who had perished in the 
siege. Each soldier was ordered to bring a head!, and in 
the words of Sharafu'd-Dín 'Alí Yazdí, *the market of 
retribution became so brisk that the broker of death sold 
at one price the old man of eighty and the child of eight, 
while the oven of wrath was so enkindled that it consumed 
in like manner the corporeal vestiture of the wealthy 
plutocrat and the wretched pauper?" 
Having left Baghdad a smoking charnel-house, Timur 
again turned his attention to the unfortunate Georgians, 
until the approach of winter drove him in 
ue of November, 1401, into his winter quarters at 
Qarábágh. About the middle of February, 


i l According to Ibn ‘Arabsháh the number of Tímúr's soldiers on 
this occasion was 20,000, and each was crdered to bring 0 heads. 
* Zafar-náma, ii, p. 367. 
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1402, he prepared to attack the Ottoman Sultán Báyazíd, 
from whom he had received another defiant letter which 
goaded him to fury. On July 20, 1402, was fought the 
mernorable battle of Angora, in which the Ottoman Turks 
were utterly defeated and their Sultán, Bávazíd, “the 
Thunderbolt," taken prisoner. The well-known story that 
The story of  limür confined him in a cage and carried him 
Báyazidand about with him wherever he went is now gene- 
ia rally discredited’. No mention of this is made, 
I think, by Sharafu'd-Dín 'Alí of Yazd and other Persian 
historians of Tímür, and the story may have arisen from an 
expressionused by Ibn *Arabsháh, who,asalready mentioned, 
hated Timur, and sought always to represent his actions in 
the worst light. The expression in question is: 

À -sie مقع ذه‎ Peed ew > we بن‎ #8) 208 woe 

ad;‏ أبن عُثْمَانَ فى قَنَصٍء 3 310 pallio Lacke‏ فى القفص' 

, The son of ‘Osmên fell into a hunter’s snare, and became confined 

like a bird in a cage "-— 


a phrase which it is not necessary to take literally, and which 
may well have been employed metaphorically and to fulfil 
the exigencies of the rhymed prose in which Ibn *Arabsháh's 
work is composed.  Sharafu'd-Dín explicitly says? that 
when Báyazíd, with hands bound, was brought before Tí múr, 
the latter, after reproaching him for his previous contumacy, 
expressing his regret at having been compelled to make war 
on a fellow-believer who had rendered such signal services 
to Islám, and reminding him how he would have probably 
behaved to the conquered had their respective positions been 
reversed, concluded by saying that “in gratitude for the 
victory and help vouchsafed to him by the mercy of God” 
he would do naught but good to his captive and the other 
Turkish prisoners, 

* It is, however, accepted by Professor H. A. Gibbons in his very 
interesting work on the Foundation of the Ottoman Empire (Ox ford, 
1916). See his long foot-note on p. 255, where the matter is very fully 
discussed. 

* Zafar-ndma, vol. ii, pp. 438-9. 
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Be this as it may, the campaign against the Ottoman 
Turks continued ; royal Broussa and “infidel” Smyrna were 
attacked and made desolate, the latter in December, 1402; 
and a little later, on February 26, 1403, the unfortunate 
Bayazid died in captivity. 

Seeing what had befallen the Turks, the Egyptian 
Sultán, al-Maliku'n-Násir Fara), abandoned his former 

Ea attitude of defiance, released Timur’s ambas- 
tn sador, and sent his submission to the victor 
رد‎ áð. of Angora by an embassy which was graciously 

received. In August and September, 1403, 
Tímúr again raided Georgia, and, having wintered once 
more at Qarábágh, reached Ray on May 10 and Samarqand 
about the end of July, 1404. Here a month later arrived 
the Spanish Mission headed by Ruy Gonzalez 
de Clavijo, who has left us an entertaining 
account of his journey from Spain to Samar- 
qand and back, and of his impressions of Timur, of which 
account an English translation, edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markham, was published by the Hakluyt Society in 1859. 
Clavijo sailed from Seville in company with an envoy, 
Muhammad al-Qádí, whom Tímúr had sent to Spain, 
accompanied by Gomez de Salazar and an ecclesiastic 
named Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria. Travelling by 
way of Constantinople, Trebizond, Erzeroum, Khúy, Tabriz, 
Tihrán and Mashhad, the Spanish envoys reached Samar- 
qand on August 31, 1404, in company with the ambassador 
of “the Sultan of Babylon," and were received by Tímúr 
on Monday, September 8. He “ was seated in a portal, in 
front of the entrance of a beautiful palace; and he was 
sitting on the ground. Before him there was a fountain, 
which threw up the water very high, and in it there were 
some red apples. The lord was seated cross-legged, on 
silken embroidered carpets, amongst round pillows. He was 
dressed in a robe of silk, with a high white hat on his head, 
on the top of which there was a special ruby, with pearls 
and precious stones round it.” The ambassadors were 
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51. E EA UM se them batter; 
ight was bad, he being so old that the eyelids had 
down entirely. He received them graciously, en- 
ERU م‎ the King ? Is he in good health?” 
turned to the nobles who stood round him, saying, 
d! here are the ambassadors sent by my son the 
۳ Oe sated King of the Franks, and 
es at the end of the world. The Franks are truly a great 
eand I will give my benediction to the King of Spain, 
y It would have sufficed if he had sent you to me 
th the letter, and without the presents, so well satisfied 
et han! pr ae 

Spanish envoys were subsequently entertained at 
al banquets, of which Clavijo gives, detailed descrip- 
| tions, and saw Tímúr several times. They seem 
: to have been much struck by the quantities of 
kem ma meat and wine consumed, and the frequent 
drunkenness. “The drinking,” says Clavijo 
B14) ea ch hat oe ofthe men down dronk 
her" (Catto, wife of Tfmür); "and this was con- 
= idere d very jovial, for they think there can be no pleasure 
1 unken men.” On another occasion ( Oct. 9, 1404), 
besid ts the banquet, they were treated to an exhibition of 
rea SEE nied coor  inders had 
| tents, he ordered a great number of gallows to 
p; and declared that, in this festival, he knew how 
and kind to some, and how to be severe to 
| ST ا‎ 
ons of quality, besides “certain traders who had sold 
meat x more than it was worth." and some shoemakers. 
ps The custom iş” adds Clavijo, "that, when a great man is 
, put to death, he is hanged ; but the meaner sort are be. 
۱ سس‎ practice i 











۹ 
E 
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s do not seem to have scen Timúr after‏ ار 
Novemt os a aur at ii wa he did not‏ 
 €ome out of his tent, because he felt il” They were bidden‏ 
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by the Mírzás, or Secretaries of the Court, to depart, but 
this they at first declined to do until they should receive 
theirdismissal from Tímúr and his messages and compliments 
to their own King. Finally, however, they were compelled 
to leave without another audience (Timur being then, as they 
were led to believe, sick unto death) and quitted the city 
on November 18 with the “ ambassadors from Turkey " and 
“the ambassador from the Sultan of Babylon." After re- 
maining for three days in a garden outside the town, they 
started on their homeward journey on November 21, 1404. 
They reached Tabríz on February 28, 1405, and were 
delayed there and at the camp of ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza 
in Qarábágh for six months, not leaving Tabríz on their 
homeward march,until August 22. After passing through 
Armenia, of whose inhabitants Clavijo says that “ the Chris- 
tian Armenians are an evil race, who would not let the 
ambassadors pass until they had given up some of ar 
property," they reached Trebizond on September 17, Con- 
stantinople on October 22, 1405, Genoa on January 3, 1406, 
and San Lucar in Spain on March 1 of the same ycar, after 
an absence of nearly three years. 

But few notices of this Embassy occur in the Persian 
historians, though mention is made of it by Sharafu'd-Dín 
‘Ali of Yazd, who says': “At this juncture there arrived an 
ambassador from the ruler (farmdn-dih) of the Frankish 
realms, who presented many fine gifts and presents, and a 
variety of offerings and oblations,” amongst which “ certain 
tissues adorned with designs and pictures which would have 
filled Manes with despair” specially aroused the authors 
: admiration. He also mentions on the next page the pre- 
sence of the Spaniards at one of the banquets given by 
Tímár, adding that " even chaff finds its way into the sea," 
and, a few pages lower’, chronicles their departure. 

By this time Tímúr was apparently recovered from his 
indisposition, tired of the settled life, and eager for fresh 
! £afar-máma, ii, p. 598. 

* Ibid, p. 633 
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adventures, and he resolved to undertake a campaign 
| against China in order to destroy the temples 
par of the heathen, spread the true faith, and in- 
against China cidentally enrich himself and his army with the 
spoils of that spacious, ancient and wealthy land. After 
making all necessary arrangements for the campaign and for 
the administration of his vast territories during his absence, 
he set out from Samarqand on his eastward march on 
November 27,1404. The winter was exceptionally severe, 
and the army, after suffering much from the cold, crossed 
the Jaxartes (.SZA&ám) on the ice, and reached Utrár on 
lees and deam JD Uary I4, 1405. A month later Timur fell ill, 
of TimGr on and, though treated by Mawláná Fadlu'lláh of 
feb. 18, 1405 Tabriz, who was accounted „one of the most 
skilful physicians of his age, his sickness increased and 
complications set in until he finally succumbed, a week after 
the first attack, on February 18, 1405, being then seventy-one 
[lunar] years of age, and having reigned thirty-six years, 
His mind remained clear to the last, and having nominated 
his grandson Pír Muhammad-i-Jahángír to succeed him as 
ruler of his vast empire, he embodied his last wishes in a 
discourse which is fully reported by Sharafu'd-Dín!, and 
died with the profession of the faith of Islám on his lips. 
The character of Tímür has been differently appraised 
by those who are dazzled by his military achievements on 
Various views the one hand, and those who are disgusted by 
of Tímár's his cruelty and utter disregard of human life 
teur on the other. One factor in such judgement 
is the acceptance or rejection of the much discussed and 
quoted Zwsükdt, or " Institutes," which profess to contain 
Tímúrs own philosophy of Empire. Thus Gibbon says, in 
a foot-note in ch. Ixv, that though he “did not expect to 
hear of Tímour's amiable moderation "...he * can excuse a 
generous enthusiasm in the reader, and still more in the 
editor, of the Znstitutions," though in the corresponding 
portion of the text, he criticizes him pretty severely, and 
* Of. cit., vol. ii, pp. 656-7. 
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admits that “ perhaps we shall conclude that the Mogul 
Emperor was rather the scourge than the benefactor of man- 
kind." Sir John Malcolm's very judicious observations have 
been already cited. Sir Clements R. Markham® says that, 
although Tímúr's conquests were the cause of much suffer- 
ing to the human race, yet “he certainly was not the 
“remorseless tyrant he is represented by [Ibn] ‘Arabshah 
and his other enemies," and that * there is evidence that he 
had loftier aims than the mere gratification of his lust for 
. conquest" He adds? that though “the name of Tímúr ís 
frequently coupled with that of Chingíz Khán, yet the latter 
was a rude uncultivated barbarian, while there is evidence 
that the former was versed in all the knowledge of his age 
and country.” As regards the facts of Tímür's life, there 
is little difference of opinion: his massacres and pyramids of 
skulls are equally chronicled by his panegyrists, Sharafu'd- 
Dfn ‘Alf of Yazd and Nizám-i-Shámí, and his detractor Ibn 
'Arabsháh, though the former affect to regard them" as 
. * manifestations of the Divine Attributes of Wrath " (.5z/dt- 
i-Jaláliyya or Qahrzyya), and the latter as the outcome of 
diabolic malignity. The latter view appears to me the 
more reasonable and natural; and as for the “ Institutes,” 
which supply a quasi-philosophic basis for this policy of 
“frightfulness,” I incline to the reasoned opinion expressed 
by Rieu‘ that they are spurious. 

Before closing this brief account of Timur, some refer- 
ence should be made to certain despatches which passed 
Fidi Bey, between him and the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid 
collection of and others, of which the texts are preserved in 
State Papes an important collection of State Papers known 
as the Munsha'át-i-Firídún Bey, of which a good edition was 
printed at Constantinople in Jumáda II, A.H. 1274 (February, 
1858). The compiler of this work, Ahmad Firídün, known 
as Tawgtt (Tevgtt), flourished in the middle of the tenth 

* See pp. 182-3 supra. 2 History of Persia, p. 219- 
! lbid, p. 220, and the Jntroductory Life of Tímúr prefixed to 
Clavijo’s Embassy to the Court of Timir,p.\i. — * Pers. Cat, p. 178. 
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century of the Muhammadan (sixteenth of the Christian) 
era, and composed, besides the Mumnsha’dt (compiled in 
982/1574-5), a history entitled Nusz-hatwl-Akhbdr. The 
first volume of the Munska'át comprises State Papers 
ranging in date from the time of the Prophet (seventh 

۱ century of the Christian era) to the middle of 
a the sixteenth century. It contains 626 large 
ret pages, of which pp. 118—142 contain letters to, 

from, or about Tímür, as follows : 

(1) Letter from Oará Yüsufto Sultán Báyazld, written 
in Persian and undated, complaining of the aggressions of 
Tímür, whom the writer describes as “ that quickener of the 
fire of evil and trouble and agitator of the chain of mischief 
and insolence, Tímür the object of Diving Wrath (may God 
destroy and crush him!)," and demanding help from Báyazíd 
(pp. r18-119). 

«(2) Báyazíd's answer to the above, also written in 
Persian and undated (p. 119). 

(3) Letter from Tímür to Báyazíd, written in Arabic 
and undated, requiring in peremptory language that no 
shelter shall be afforded to Qará Y üsuf and Sultán Ahmad, 
and warning the Ottoman Sultan against disobedience to 
this command (pp. 120-1). 

(4) Báyazíd's answer to the above, also written in 
Arabic and undated. This begins (after the doxology), 
“ Know, O ravening dog named Tímür," and hurls defiance 
at the invader, daring him to advance (p. 121). 

(5) Letter from Sultán Ahmad Jal4ir of Baghdád to 
Sultán Báyazíd, written in Persian and undated. The writer 
describes how, after the capture of Baghdád and the two 
'Iráqs by Timur, he withdrew to Malatya and Síwás to 
await the arrival of Oará Yüsuf, according to Báyazíd's 
instructions, and how in conjunction they attacked, routed 
and annihilated the Uzbeks who formed the vanguard of 
Tímúrs army, but were awaiting with certainty an attack 
from his main army so soon as news of this disaster should 
reach him (pp. 124-5). 
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(6) Báyazíd's answer to the above, announcing that, in 
consequence of the news received from Sultan Ahmad, 
he has concluded peace with the “ Tekfur,” or Byzantine 
Emperor, and has advanced to Tógát to aid in checking 
the invasion of Timur (p. 125). Dated Sha'bán, 798 (May, 
1396). 

(7) Second letter from Tímür to Báyazíd, written in 
Persian and undated. It begins with a “salutation tem- 
pered with reproach ” (salém-i-itdb-dméz), describes the 
writer's forty years’ career of conquest, and how he has 
now advanced to Síwás, and taunts his adversaries with 
their failure to capture Malatya and Sinope. He is still, 
however, ready to come to terms, since he is unwilling that 
the dissensions of Muslims should afford fresh opportunity 
to the “Frankish infidels” to pursue their schemes of 
ageression. In conclusion he describes himself as of the 
family of the Íl-khánís, and demands a speedy and con- 
ciliatory answer to his overtures (pp. 126-7). j 

(8) Báyazíd's answer to the above, also in Persian and 
undated. The writer boasts of the martial prowess of the 
Turks, reminds Tímúr how his ancestor Er-Toghril with 
300 horsemen routed 10,000 “ Tartar and Mongol heathens," 
and rehearses other like glorious deeds of his predecessors. 
He claims to be the protector of the Muslims, and declares 
that “hitherto not one of the House of ‘Othman has sought 
by flattery to turn aside an enemy, or has had recourse to 
deceit or guile” (pp. 127-8). 

(9) Tímúr's third letter to Bayazid, written in Persian 
and undated, acknowledging a letter sent by means of the 
Qádí Farídu'd-Dín and a person named Najáshí, and ex- 
pressing a desire for friendship and alliance. Tímür alludes 
to his Syrian campaign, objects to the Sultans of Egypt 
calling themselves “Kings of the two Holy Shrines 1 
(Sulténu’l-Haramayn), and complains of the return of 
Sultán Ahmad Jalá'ir to Baghdad (pp. 128-131). 

(10) Báyazíd's answer to the above, written in Persian. 
It is couched in much politer language than his previous 
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letters, but declines absolutely to surrender Sultán Ahmad 
Jaláir and Qará Yüsuf, which, says the writer, would be 
entirely incompatible with the Ottoman traditions of hospi- 
tality. He alludes to the continuance in Egypt of the 
lawful descendants of the “Abbásid Caliphs, and calls on 
Timur, if his intentions are really peaceful, to surrender 
Síwás (pp. 131-2). 

(11) Tímúr's fourth letter to Báyazíd. In this letter he 
boasts his orthodoxy and adherence to the Sunní creed, 
denounces the actions of Sultán Ahmad Jalá'ir and Qará 
Yusuf, and demands their banishment from Ottoman terri- 
tory, and an apology from Bayazfd (pp. 132-4). 

(12) Bayazid’s answer to the above (pp. 1 34-5). 

(13) Letters from Sháh Mansúr, the nephew of Sháh 
Shujá' the Muzaffarí ruler of Shíráz, to Báyazíd, written 
in Persian after Dhu'| Qa'da, 802 (June—July, 1400), de- 
scribing the mischief wrought by “the accursed ones of 
Chaghatdy,” and the deceitfulness and cunning of “that 
sinner and rebel " Tímür (pp. 135-9). 

(14) Báyazíd's answer to theabove. He abuses Timur, 
alludes to the depredations wrought by him in Fárs and at 
Shíráz, and states that, though actually engaged in an 
attempt to capture Constantinople, he is preparing to 
abandon this in order to attack Tímúr (pp. 139-140). 

(15) Tímürs fifth letter to Báyazíd, written from 
Marágha in Persian, but undated. He alludes to his 
capture of Baghdád, and, after quoting a verse to the effect 
that to win the whole world it is not worth vexing even 
an ant, indulges in veiled threats as to what he will do if 
Bayazid still refuses to listen to his demands (pp. 140-2). . 

Here ends the correspondence between Tímür and 
Báyazíd preserved by Firídün Bey. 

It only remains to be added that Tímür's corpse was 
conveyed across the frozen Khujand River on the night of 
Feb, 19, 1405, and interred four days later at Samargand, 
while the Chinese campaign—happily for that people—was 
finally abandoned. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE POETS AND WRITERS OF THE TIME OF TIMUR. 


Attention has already been called to the curious but 
indisputable fact that/fin Persia, at any rate, periods of great 
dus turmoil and disorder have generally produced 
nt ere. the finest poetry, while periods of relative 
sarily conducive prosperity, when the country was under a strong 

and stable government, have generally been 
singularly barren in this respect’. ) In comparatively modern 
times Persia has fever been more strong, united and pros- 
perous than under (the Safawi dynasty) (A.D. 1502-1736), 
more particularly during the sixteenth century ; yet, though, 
not only in military strength, national unity and commefce, . 
but also in the arts (especially architecture and painting) 
and the sciences (especially theology), this period was 
particularly brilliantjit hardly produced a single poet of com- 
manding genius or wide-spread reputation; a phenomenon 
of which the causes will be discussed when we come to 
speak of the epoch in question. The period with the literary 
aspects of which we are now about to deal is, on the other 
hand, as will have been sufficiently apparent from the pre- 
ceding chapter, (one of anarchy, misery and bloodshed; yet 
it would be hard to indicate any period of seventy years 
(A.D. 1335-1405) which produced so many remarkable poets, 
a galaxy of talent in which the great Háfiz is merely the 
brightest of many brilliant stars. Probably the existence of - 
numerous little courts, each anxious to rival and excel the 
others, is favourable to the development of poetical talent) - 
since the poet who fails to win appreciation from one royal 
patron can easily find another who may prove more sus- 
ceptible to his song; while, when there is but one capital 


1 Cf. pp. 160-1 supra. 
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and one court, he who fails there (not necessarily from lack 
of talent so much as from lack of opportunity, ill fortune, 
or the machinations of jealous rivals) is likely to be perma- 
nently discouraged, or at least to remain unknown outside 
his own immediate circle. 
From this point of view/ Persia, immediately after the 
collapse of the Mongol power, and before the irruption of 
۱ Tímúr the Tartar, was an ideal field for the 
eae "i wandering poet) In the North-East, with their 
1 capital at Herát, were the Kurt princes; at 
Mongol power — Sabzawár and the neighbourhood the little 
Mi fise of — Sarbadár dynasty (if such it can be called) held 
sway; the Íl-khanís, Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg, his 
son Sultán Uways, and their descendants, ruled over a 
curious elliptical domain which had its northern capital 
at Tabríz and its southern capital at Baghdád; while 
Southern Persia was divided amongst princes of the House 
` of Muzaffar, often independent of, and even at war with, one 
another, with Shíráz, Isfahán, Yazd and Kirmán as their 
seats of government. There were no hard and fast frontiers 
to these little states, and no map could be made showing 
the divisions of these fluid, ever-shifting kingdoms; rather, 
if we wish to reconstruct the political geography of Persia 
at that period, we must conceive of some seven or eight 
centres whence radiated, in ever-varying strength, the 
influence of as many(petty warrior-princes, whose truculent 
activities were oftener than not combined with a fine 
literary taste. | 
“Of the poets of this period some ten at least deserve 
mention, either on account of their evident, originality and 
beauty, or because of the’ reputation which they 


- Numberand ex- 


cellence of the ENJOY in their own country. These two things 
poets ofthis do not necessarily go together, but either of 
| them seems to me to entitle a poet at any rate 
to honourable mention; for a foreign critic must always 
entertain some mistrust of his judgements, and must re- 
member that, strive as he may, he can hardly hope to 
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develop the fine and discriminating taste of the cultivated 

A native critic, and that the mere fact that a poet 
y what crie j a = * = = 

terions poets has maintained his reputation amongst his own 


may be judged : F ; 
js ib countrymen for several centuries entitles him at- 
با‎ least to some respectful consideration. This 


applies to lyrical poets like Khwájú and 'Tmád of Kirmán ' 
and Kamál of Khujand, of whom one is apt to think as 
mere dim reflections of the incomparable Hafiz, devoid of 
any salient originality ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the first died 37 and the second 18 years before him, and 
that they may therefore well have prepared the way for his 
greater achievements, while the eminence of the third, who 
was his contemporary, is to a certain extent certified by 
Háfiz himself in the verse— 


چون غزلہای تر و دلكش حافظ شنود' 
گر کمالیش بود شعر نگوید بخجند ' 


which is translated by Rosenzweig-Schwannau!— 


" Wenn er erst Hafisens Lieder hóret, 
Die als zart und lieblich Jeder kennt, 
Wird sich selbst Kemal nicht unterfangen 
Dichtend aufzutreten in Chodschend.” 


On the other hand poets like 'Ubayd-i-Zákání and 
Bushaq (Abt Ishaq) are so original that, whether appreciated 
or not in their own country, they cannot be ignored by any 
student of Persian literature. } 

I propose, therefore, to discuss in this chapter the 
following poets, and, that priority may be duly considered 
Re. in relation to actual merit, in chronological 
ness of most of Order. This, however, can only be regarded as 
epics e i, approximate, since in most cases the date of 

death only is recorded (and that often uncer-. 
tainly), and we often do not know whether the poet died 
young or at an advanced old age. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the numerous biographies „of poets given by Dawlatsháh, 


' Hajis, Diwdn, vol i, pp. 328, 329, ll. 13-14 of text. 
B. P. 14 
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and in the Atash-kada, Haft lglím and other similar well- 
known works, the lack of authentic particulars as to the 
lives and characters of these poets is a very discouraging 
feature in our quest. Most of the anecdotes given in these 
books are trivial or fictitious, and, save for what can be 
gleaned from their verses (where again we are often 
hampered by the lack of anything approaching 
Lack of critical a critical edition), we are finally driven to admit 
that we know very little indeed about most of 
them. They were generally poor men, often socially obscure, 
and as such were completely ignored by contemporary 
historians, while all that later generations, who appreciated 
their merit, could do was, as a rule, to string together a few 
more or less trivial anecdotes, evidently constructed in many 
cases to explain or illustrate passages in their poems. An 
exception must be made in favour of one rare manuscript 
wark, the M/ujmal (“Compendium”) of Fasihi of Khwáf!, a 
chronicle of some thousand pages compiled in 845 [1441-2 
and containing many valuable details not to be found else- 
where, especially in what concerns the province of Khurásán 
in general, and the city of Herát in particular. 
The poets of this period whom I propose to discuss are 
the following : 
| Tes postato (1) Zbn-i- Yamín (d. 745/1345 according to 
۱ be discussed in — Dawlatsháh?, or 769/1368 according to the more 
this chapter = authoritative Jfujmral) was associated with the 
Sarbadar dynasty. 


i So far as I know, only three Mss. of this work exist in Europe. 
One, in St Petersburg, is described by the late Baron Victor Rosen at 
pp. 111-113 of his Collections Scientifiques, vol. iii, Manuscrits Persans 
(No. 271) and by Dorn in vol. ii of the Buletin de la classe historico- 
philologique de PA cadémie Imperiale des Sciences de St Pétersbourg, 
pp. í éf segg. The second (marred by an extensive lacuna comprising 
the years A.H. 718-840) formerly belonged to the late Colonel Raverty, 
and is now the property of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust.” The 
third, modern but complete, belonged to Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler 
and is now in my possession. See also p. 150 supra, n. 1 ad calc. 

? See p. 276, ll. 12-13 of my edition. 
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(2) Kwdjü of Kirmán (d. 753/1352, or, according to 
Dawlatsháh, 742/1341-2). 

(3) 'Ubayd-i-Zákánt, the great satirist and parodist 
(d. 772/1371). 

(4) ‘lmdd of Kirmén (d. 773/1372). 

(5) Salmán of Sáwa (d. 779/1378), the panegyrist of 
Sultán Uways. 

(6) Háfiz of Shíráz (d. 791/1389). 

(7) Kamdl of Khujand (d. 793/1391, or 803/1400). 

(8) Maghribi, the mystic (d. 809/1407). 

, (9) Bushag (Abú Isháq) of Shíráz, the gastronomic 

poet (d. 814/1416). 

(10) Nézému'd-Din Mahmid Qari of Yazd, the poet 
of clothes. à 

Of each of these poets I shall now proceed to speak in 
detail. | 


۲,  Zón-i- Yamín 
(Amir Mahmúd ibn Amir Yamtnu'd-Dín Tughrd1). 


Although notices of this poet and his father Yamínu'd- 
Din (from whom he derives the name Ibn-i-Yamín—*son 
of.Yamín"—by which he is commonly known) occur in 
Dawlatshah!, the Haft Iglim, Atash-kada’, Majma‘u'l- 
Fusakd* and other biographical works, the few particulars 
about him which are known to us are chiefly derived from 
„ the rare Muymal of Fasíhí. In this work Ibn-i-Yamín is 
thrice mentioned, under the years 743/1342-3, and 769/ 
1367-8, the year of his death. 

The first of these two notices, so far as it concerns 
Ibn-i-Yamín, runs as follows : 

Ni " War of Malik Mu'izzu'd-Dín Abu'l-Husayn 
Ibn-i-Yamn — Mubammad-i-Kz77 with Khwájá Wajíhu'd-Dín 
او چ‎ Mas‘ûd-i-Sarbadér and Shaykh Hasan-i-Júrí 
l between Záwa and Khwáf, and death of Shaykh 

! Pp. 272, 275-7 and 359 of my edition. 

2 P. 7 of the Bombay lithographed ed. of A.H. 1277. 

* Vol ii, pp. 2-5 of the Tihrán lithograph. 
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Hasan-i-J uri at the hands of Khwaja Wajihu’d-Din Mas‘ud's 
men on the 13th of Safar [A.H. 743 = July 18, 1342], and 
flight of Khwájá Wajíhu'd-Dín. 

“Loss of the Dévdn (complete poetical works) of the 
late Amir Fakhru’l-Haqq wa’d-Din Mahmud ibn-i-Yamin 
the Mustawft (government accountant) of Faryúmad, which 
was looted in the battle mentioned above. Here is the 
fragment [in which Ibn-i-Yamin refers to this event]: 


بچنگال غارتگران اوفتاد؛ وزان پس کسی زو نشانی نداو؛ 


‘It fell into the hands of the spoilers, and thereafter no trace of it was 
found. + - 


“The above-mentioned Amír Fakhrh'd-Dín Mahmúd 
[Ibn-i-Yamín] sent the following fragment which he had 
composed from Sabzawár to Malik Mu'izzu'd-Dín Abu'l- 
Hilsayn-i-K ur! : 


گر بدستان بستى از دستم فلك دیوان من" 
ا 2 ۳ او میساخت دیوان شکر یزدان با منست؛ 


ور ربود از من زمانه سلك در شاهوار 


لیکن از دردش نينديشم چو درمان با منست؛ 
LES s 4 3‏ 
JALER eJ‏ + 


, ور ز شاخ کلبن فضلم كلى بربود باد' 


كلشنى ير لاله و نسرين و ریسحان با منست؛ 


| ور تبى شد يك صدف از لؤلؤ لالا ni hah am‏ 


پر ز گوهر خاطری چون بحر عمان با منست ؛ 


۱ قطره* چند از رشاش كلكم ار كم شد جه شد ؛ 


خاطر فیاض همچون ابر نیسان با منست؛ 


" آب شعر عذب من چون خاك ار بر باد رفت؛ 


سبل باشد چشمه‌سار آب حیوان با منست؛ 
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) كرجه آمد دل بدرد از گشتن دیوان تلف* "**» 
زان چه غم دارم چو طبع گوهر افشان با منست؛ 
ور ثنای شاه عالم همچو صیت عدل او" 
منتشر شد در جہان طبع ثناخوان با منست" 
٦‏ كرجه ديوان دكر ترتيب دانم كرد ليك“ 
حاصل عمرم هبا شد انده آن با منست؛» 
+ بی عنایت گر بود گردون دون با من چه باك؛ 
سس fa‏ چون عنایتبای شاهنشاه دوران با منست" 
| خسرو عادل معز الذین که گوید قدراو' , 
1ت گز جلالت آنچه می گنج در امکان با متست 
shine‏ چاگر نوازیبا که اندر کل حال؛ 
شبریار عبدرا از جمله اقران با منست؛" 
آن بود ڪز لطف او وید مرا آزاده* 
شاد باش ابن یمین کاجزای دیوان با منست' 
عمر شد در كامرانى تا ابى باد و بود 
ورد من جاكر دعاى شاه تا جان با منست ؛ 
Seek as they might his D£wán was not to be found, so‏ “ 
he made a [fresh] compilation from the anthologies of the‏ 
Masters [of this art], and from what each [amateur of verse]‏ 


remembered by heart,and from what he himself subsequently 
composed : 
- Á : گم‎ 
کاشعار پراگنده چو هفت اورنکم ماننده* پروین بنظام اید باز؛‎ 
“So that my verses, scattered like the Seven Thrones!, 
Might be again co-ordinated like the Pleiades.” 


! Le. the Great Bear, also called “the Seven Brothers" (aft Birá- 
darán) and by the Arabs Zanátwn-Na'sh, *the Daughters of the 
Bier," or * Pall-bearers." 
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This ends the first notice of Ibn-i-Yamín in the Mujmal, 
but, before passing on to the second, I should give a trans- 
lation of the fourteen couplets quoted above, which, if not 
remarkable as poetry, are of interest on account of the data 
which they afford. 


( Translation) 


' *]f Heaven, by a trick, snatched my Dfwdn out of my hands, 
Thanks be to God! He who made the Dwán! is still with me! 
And if Fate plucked from me a string of pearls fit for a king, 

Yet I grieve not at its loss, since the remedy is with me. 

And if the wind tore a flower from a branch of the rose-bush of my 
talent, 

Á garden full of anemones, eglantine and basil is still with me. 

: And if one of my shells of brilliant pearls was emptied, 

I still have a mind filled with pearls like the sea of *Ummán. 

What matters it if a few drops of the sputterings of my pen are lost ? 

There still remains with me a talent bountiful as the April cloud ! 

lí the sweet water of my verse has been cast to the winds like dust 

It matters little, for with me is the Fountain of the Water of Life. 

And though my heart is grieved at the loss of my Díwán, 

Why should I grieve at this, since my pearl-producing genius re- 
mains ? 

F And if the praise of the King of the World is, like the fame of his 

justice, 

Spread abroad throughout the earth, the praise-producing talent is 
mine ! 

Although I could compile another Diéwaén, yet 

My life’s work is wasted, and regret for this remains with me. 

If this vile Age is unkind to me, what matter 

If the favours of the King of the Age are mine? 

That just Prince Mw‘issu’d-Din, whose virtue cries, 

‘Whatever of glory can enter the Phenomenal World is mine? 

The chief of the favours which in all circumstances 

- The King of the Age doth show me amongst all my peers 

Is this, that by his favour one of noble rank says to me 

‘Rejoice, 0 Ibn-i-Yamín, for the constituent parts of the Déwén 
are in my possession !' 

Life has passed : may he continue successful until Eternity, 

And may the daily portion of me his servant be prayers for the 
King so long as life remains to me!” 


1 Je. my genius, myself. 
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The second entry in the Mujmal is very brief, and 
شی رای‎ merely records the death of Ibn-i-Yamín on the 
(bn-i-Yamin's — 8th of Jumáda ii, 769 (Jan. 30, 1368), this date 
TA being further commemorated in the following 
chronogram : 


بود ازتاريخ هجرت هفت صد با شصت و نه' 
روز شنبه هشتم ماه جمادى الآخرين؛ 
كفت رضوان حوررا بر خيز و استقبال كن ؛ 
خیمه بر صحرای جنت بر زند ابن یمین" 


This is followed by a quatrain? said to have been uttered 
by the poet a little before his death: 
a 


منگر که دل ابن یمین پر خون شد؛ 

بنگر ڪه ازين جبان فانی چون شد' 
مصحف بکف و چشم بره روی بد وست؛ 

با پيك اجل خنده زنان بیرون شد؛ 


“ Regard not Ibn-i-Yamín's heart of woe ; 
See how from out this transient world I go. 
Qurán in hand and smiling, forth I wend 
With Death's dread messenger to seek the Friend." 


Dawlatsháh devotes an article to the poet's father as 
well as to himself (Nos. 6 and 7 of the fifth Zadaga), but 
Particuars given Contributes few material or trustworthy facts, 
0 though he cites one fine poem of 14 couplets 
Ibo-i-Vamín by the former, whose death he places in the year 
and his father 724/1324. According to him Amir Yamínu'd- 
. Din, the father of our poet, was of Turkish origin ; settled 
as a landowner at Faryúmad, where his son was born, in 
the reign of the Mongol Sultan Khudd-banda; and enjoyed 
the favour and patronage of Khwája 'Alá'u'd-Dín Muham- 
mad, who was in the fiscal service of Sultán Abü Sa'íd, 


! Given also with very slight variations by Dawlatsháh, p. 276, 
ll. 15-18 of my edition. j 


= 


* 
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and who was killed near Astarábád by the Sarbadárs in 
737/[1336-7. Concerning the son, Ibn-i-Yamín, he tells us 


little, save that he was the panegyrist of the Sarbadárs, 


which is doubtful, and that he died in 745/1344-5, whicli 
is almost certainly incorrect; but he endeavours to make 
up for this dearth of information by a digression of tem 
pages on the history of the little Sarbadár dynasty, which 
lasted about fifty years and was finally extinguished by 
Tímúr about 788/1386. The Haft [glim, Atash-kada and 
Majma‘u'l-Fusahd practically yield no further information, 
except that the last-named work states that Ibn-i-Yamín 
was the panegyrist of Tughá-Tímúr. Owing to the loss of 
his Diwdn, as described above, it is impossible to determine 
with certainty who were his patrons apd to whom) his 
panegyrics were chiefly addressed. | 
Ibn-i-Yamín's extant work consists of his Micali dt 
or" ‘F ragments," most of which areof a philosophical, ethical 
or mystical character.! J An edition of them was 
ii * printed at Calcutta iii 1865, and I also possess 
a pretty and carefully-written manuscript dated 
Rajab 5,881 (Oct. 24, 1476). A German rendering of many 
of these poems by Schlechta-Wssehrd has also been pub- 
lished’, | The following fine verses on the evolution cf the 


soul are amongst the best and most celebrated of Ibn-i- 
Yamín's poems: 


زوم از كترم عدم خيمه بصحراى وجود 

وز جمادی بنباتی سفری كردم و رفت ' 
بعد ازينم كشش طبع بحيوانى بود 

چون رسيدم بوی از وی گذری کردم و رفت ' 
بعد از آن در صدف سینهٴ ‘lia UUSI‏ 

قطره* هستی خودرا گبری کردم و رفت؛ 


۶ روز‎ Femin's Bruchstiche, Vienna, 1852, pp. 191. 


It contains 
translations of 164 “ Fragments.” 
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با ملائك پس از آن صومعه* قدسیرا؛ 

کرد بر کشتم و نیکو نظری کردم و رفت؛ 
بعد از آن ره سوی او بردم و بی ابن یمین 

همه او گشتم و ترك دگری کردم و رفت 


The following is a rather free translation of the above: 
* From the void of Non-Existence to this dwelling-house of clay 
I came, and rose from stone to plant; but that hath passed away ! 
Thereafter, through the working of the Spirit's toil and strife, 
I gained, but soon abandoned, some lowly form of life : 
That too hath passed away ! 
In a human breast, no longer a mere unheeding brute, 
This tiny drop of Being to a pearl I did transmute : 
That too hath passed away ! 
At the Holy Temple next did I foregather with the throng 
Of Angels, compassed it about, and gazed upon it long : 
That too hath passed away ! 
Forsaking Ibn-i-Yamín, and from this too soaring free, 
I abandoned all beside Him, so that naught was left but HE: 
All else hath passed away !” 


The same ideas have been equally well expressed, how- 
A parallel ever, by the great mystical poet Jalálu d-Dín 


passage on the , 9 ۰ . کن‎ 
ٹلا مط ,لمصؤسط  حر‎ a century earlier, in a very 


soul fromthe well-known passage of the Matknawí which 
Mathnatet 
runs as follows: 


از ‘ate‏ مردم و نامی میم 
ji:‏ مردم از نامی بحیوان سر زدم 

p‏ از حیوانی و آدم شرم 
پس جه ترسم كى ز مردن كم شدم' 

حملو* از بميرم از بشرا' 
تا بز آرم با ملاتك بال و پر" 

| شم هر بايدم جستن جو' 
je toting svn | 1‏ شی هالك الا وجبه 

بس عدم كردم عدم چون ارغنون ' 
گویدم كنا اليه راجعون؛ 


fa 
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* I died from mineral and plant became ; 
Died from the plant, and took a sentient frame ; 
Died from the beast, and donned a human dress ; 
When by my dying did I e'er grow less? 
Another time from manhood I must die 
To soar with angel-pinions through the sky. 

> 'Midst Angels also I must lose my place, 
Since ‘ Everything shall perish save His Face,’ 
Let me be Naught! The harp-strings tell me plain 
That ‘unto Him do we return again! Y? 


(Another Fragment) 
از برای دو چیز جويد و بس2ء مرد عاقل جبان پر فن را"‎ 
Wy یا ازو سربلند گردد دوست» یا کند پایمال دشمن‎ 
و انکه میجوید و ,نمی دانں؛ كه غرض چیست مال جستن را“‎ 
چیده باشد ——— خوشه؛ داده زان بس بباد خرمن را؛‎ 
غير جان کندن و ز ختن چیست" حاصلی ناشناس خودن را"‎ 
1 * Only for one of reasons twain the wise 

Possession of this varied world do prize : 

Either to benefit their friends thereby, 

Or else to trample down some enemy. 

But he who seeketh wealth upon this earth, 

And knoweth not wherein consists its worth 

Is as the gleaner, who with toil doth bind 

His sheaf, then casts the harvest to the wind. 


Naught but a weary soul and aching back 
Accrue to those who understanding lack." 


The following is typical in its Manichæan and Malthu- 
sian pessimism : 
دانى جه موجبست كه فرزند از يدر‎ 
متت نگیرد ارچه فراوان دهد عطا؛‎ 
| یعنی درین جبان كه محل حوادث است ؛‎ 
‘Ipo در محنت وجود تو افکندہ۶‎ 
1 Compare Tennyson in Locksley Hall: 


“ Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 
might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out of sight." 
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“ Knowest thou wherefore the child no gratitude bears 
E'en to the father who makes him the chief of his heirs? 
“Twas thou, he seems to say, ‘who my peace didst mar 
By bringing me into a world where such miseries are !’” 


The fragment next following also represents a line of 
thought common with Ibn-i-Yamin and others of his school : 


خدائی كه بنیاد هتیت داد » 

بروز الست [Ste DK yt‏ 
گل پیکرترا چہل بامداو؛ 

بدست خود از راه حکمت سرشت ؛ 
قلمررا بفرمود تا بر سرت؛ ۰ 

همه بودنيبا يكايك نوشت؛' 
نزيبد كه كويد ترا روز حشر؛ 

; ڪه اين كار خوبست و أن كار زشت ' 

لالد كشع مدن E‏ )' 

هر آنکس کے بیع ار كشت ' 
چو از خط فرمانش بیرون نیند؛ 

' اصحاب مسجد چه اهل گنشت‎ ám 
خردرا شکفت آيد از عدل او؛‎ 

كه آنرا دهن دوزخ اينرا ببشت»' 

' “That God who on Creation's Primal Day! 
The first foundations of thy soul did lay, 


Who in His Wisdom did for forty morns 
Fashion the house of clay thy soul adorns?, 


۱ The Rús-i-Alast, or “Day of ‘Am I not? [your Lord]?" is the 
day at the beginning of time when God thus addressed the souls which 
He had created, كل‎ -/as£u &i-Rabbikum ? * Am I not your Lord?” 

* [tis said in the traditions “ God Most High kneaded Adam's clay 
for forty days.” See Tabarí, 1, 91. 
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* Who bade the Pen! inscribe upon thy brow 
Whate'er betided thee from then till now, 
It ill beseems Him on the Judgement-Day 
‘This was well done, and that done ill’ to say! 
~ For he who sows the camel-thorn can ne’er 
Expect the aloe-tree to blossom there. 
Since, then, the Muslim and the Christian stand 
Subject alike to His supreme command, 
‘Why should He give,’ in wonder ask the wise, 
“To this one Hell, to that one Paradise ?’” 


3 


(Another Fragment) 
مرد بايد كه هر كجا باشد؛ عزت خویشتن نگه دارو؛‎ ! 
خود پسندی و ابلبی نکند؛ هرچه كبر و منيست بكذارو ؛‎ « 
بطریقی رود چبه مردم را سر موثى زا خود نیازارد'‎ y 
؛ همه کسرا ز خويش به داندء هيم كسرا حقير نشمارد؛‎ 
سر و زر در طلب نہد آنگه؛ تا مگر دوستی بدست آردا‎ 6 


* Whoe'er he be, wherever he may dwell 
A man should strive to guard his honour well ; 
Conceit and folly he should put aside, 
And turn his back on arrogance and pride ; 
Should so behave that none through him should e'er 
Endure vexation equal to a hair ; 
None should despise for lack of power or pelf, 
And deem each neighbour better than himself ; 
Then all his energies and wealth should spend 
That so perchance he thus may gain a friend." 


(Another Fragment) 
اغيار نياشى؛‎ a کنجی که درو‎ | 
بر ڪس ز تو و بر تو ز کس بار نباشد؛‎ 
1 ٭ رودى و سرودى و حريفى _دو سه يارى'‎ 
بايد که عدد بیشتر از چار نباشد"‎ 


! According to another tradition (Tabarf, 1, 29) the Prophet said: 
* The first thing which God created was the Pen, and He commanded 
it to write down everything” (#.c., as is explained in other traditions, 
everything predestined to happen). 


uw 
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رودی و شرابی و حبابی و ربابی؛ ۱ 

شرط است که ساقی بجز از یار نباشد؛ 
عقلست که تمییز گند نيك و بد از هي“ 

او نیز درین کار بانکار نباشد؛ 
و آنکس که شود منکر این کار که گفتر؛ 

از عالم ارواح خبودار نباشو: 
اين دولت اكر دست دهد ابن يمينرا' 

با هيج كسى در دو جبان كار نباشر ' 


| *A corner which no stranger can explore, 
Where ne one bores you, and you no one bore, 
A sweetheart, lute and song, a friend or two— 
At most a party not exceeding four ; 
A harp, a zither, roasted meats and wine, 
A cup-bearer who is a friend of thine, 2 
Reason, which doth distinguish good and ill, 
Regarding not thy ploy with eyes malign ! 
Whoever doth disparage such affair 
Is in the spirit-world devoid of share ; 
To Ibn-i-Yamín should such luck accrue 
For no one in this world or that he'd care !^ 


The following fragment is practically a paraphrase of 
some very well-known Arabic verses ascribed to Qábús ibn 
Washmgír, Prince of Tabaristán (reigned A.D. 976-1012), 
which are quoted in the Story of the Merchant and the 
Jinní in the Arabian Nights’: 


ای دوستان يكام دلمر نیست روزگار؛ 

آرى زمانه دشمن اهل هنر بود 
سہلست اگر جفا کشم از دور بیوفا؛ 

زحمت نصیب مردم والا ہر بود 


! See W. H. MacNaghten's edition (Calcutta, 1839), vol. i, p. 11, 
ll. 1-8. 
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۳ بر آسمان ستاره بود بيشمار ليك؛ 
و ضوف بر دل شمس و قمر بود' 


إ رسميست در زمانه كه هر کم بضاعتى ' 


j‏ اهل هنر بمرتبدها بيشتر بوذ' 
n‏ دريا صفت که منصب خاشاك gy!‏ * 
wie GIL‏ كوهر و سلك درر بود' 
Not as I would, O friends, the world doth go :‏ " | 
Of men of genius 'tis the constant foe.‏ 


» Though fickle Fortune trouble me, what then? 


Trouble’s the portion of all noble men. 
» The sky holds countless stars, of which not one 
Suffers eclipse, except the moon and sun. 
+ Û "Tis custom now that he who wants for wits 
Ever above the man of talent sits, 
«  . Ason the sea the dust and rubbish swim 
While pearls lie sunk in its abysses dim.” 


2. Khwdájú of Kirmán 
(Kamádlu'd-Dín Abu'l-Atá M. amid ibn Alf ibn Mahmúd). 


Although nearly all the well-known biographies, such 
as Dawlatsháh' the Haft Iqlim, the Átash-kada!, the 
Majma'ul-Fusahá*, etc, contain notices of 
Khwájü of Kirmán, they are singularly jejune 
and lacking in precise information, while ' 
such precise information as is given is often demon- 
strably incorrect. Indeed the carelessness with which 
these works are compiled and copied is deplorable. To 
take one instance only, Ridá-qulí Khán, in spite of his 
undeniable attainments as a poet, a lexicographer and 
a historian, states in the Majma'u'l-Fusahé that Khwájú 
was the panegyrist of Sultan Abt Sa'íd Khan, who 


Khwájá of 
ir 


1 Pp. 249-253 of my edition. 
* Pp. 109-110, Bombay lith. of A.H. 1277. 
? VoL. ii, pp. 15-18 of the Tihrán lithographed edition. 
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reigned from 716-736/1316-1335, and immediately after- 
wards gives the year of his death as 503/1109-1110, which 
is evidently a careless mistake for 753. Dawlatshah, who 
gives 742/1341-2 as the year of his decease, describes 
him as belonging to a good family in Kirmán, where, 
however, he spent but a small part of his life, though in 
some verses quoted on the same page’, and evidently 
composed at Baghdád, he speaks of his native town with 
longing and affection : i 


خوشا باد عنبر نسیم سحر؛ كه بر خاك كرمانش باشد گذر؛ 

خوشا وقت أن مرغ دستان سراى2ء که دارد دران بوم مأوا و جای؛ 

زمن تاچه امد که چرخ بلند؛ از آن خاك پاکم بغربت فگند؛ 
de‏ 


ببغداد ببر جه سازم وطن* که ناید بجز دجله در چشمرمن؛ 
Vins showing = Pleasant the fragrant and sweet-scented blast‏ 
his love of his Which o'er the earth of Kirmán late hath passed !»‏ 
E Pleasant the days of that sweet Philomel‏ 
Which in its groves and gardens fair doth dwell !‏ 
What fault was mine that Heaven did decree‏ 
From that pure land I must an exile be?‏ 
Wherefore in Baghdád city must I dwell‏ 
That tears like Tigris from mine eyes may well?"‏ 


During his travels, according to the Haft Jglím, Khwájú 
made the acquaintance of many of his contemporaries 
amongst the poets and men of letters, and became the 
disciple of the eminent and pious Shaykh Ruknu'd-Dín 
*Alá'ud-Dawla of Simnán, with a sketch of whose life 
Dawlatsháh seeks to compensate us for the exiguity of 
his information about the proper subject of his biography. 
Rieu* quotes some verses in which a little-known con- 
temporary poet named Haydar of Shíráz fiercely attacks 


1 Loc, cit, p. 249, ll. 18-21. 

* Literally, * Where naught but the Tigris comes into my eyes." 
This may either mean “Where my eyes serve only to shed rivers of 
tears,” or, “Where I can see nothing but the Tigris.” 

3 British Museum Pers. Cat., p. 623. 
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Khwájú, whom he calls “a Kábulí thief from Kirman 
town," as a plagiarist. He says: ۱ 
۹6 a “Do not mention the name of Khwájú before a poet, 


of plagiarism For he is a thief from the D/wdn of Sa‘di. 
by Haydar of Since he cannot compete in verse even with me 
m How dares he talk about Sa'dí ?" 


I can find no mention of Khwájú in the Mwmal of 
Fasíhí, but Hamdu'láh Mustawfí of Qazwín accords him 
۰ a brief notice and cites one of his poems in 
A the the Za'rikh-i-Gustda, which was completed 
لدم‎ nc in 730/13301 so that even during his life- 
| time he was evidently well-known throughout 
Persia, He is also mentioned in the Majális l-Mú minin, 
that late but extensive biographical work gon the ornaments 
of the Shi'a sect of Islam, which, however, in this case does 
little more than copy Dawlatsháh. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the 
only satisfactory method of writing the lives of Persian 
Von Erdmann, POSS With the possible exception of some of 
critical study the older ones, who lived before the Mongol 
.ييا‎ Invasion had destroyed the scientific spirit of 

historical criticism in Persia, is to collect and 
collate such particulars as can be derived from their own 
works as preserved in old and correct manuscript copies, 
since little confidence can be placed in some of the modern 
lithographed editions. This method has been followed in 
the case of many of the older poets, such as Firdawsí, 
Nizami, Anwari, Khaqani, etc., and in this respect Khwaja 
is more fortunate than many of his contemporaries, for so 
long ago as 1848 Dr Franz von Erdmann published? a 
short account of him, in which, after quoting and translating 
Dawlatsháh's article, he gives a brief description of a manu- 


! P. 818 of the fac-simile edition published in the “E. J- W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series, xiv, 1. See also pp. 29-30 of the reprint of an article 
on the Biographies of Persian Poets contained in...the Tartkh-i-Guzida 
which I contributed to the 7.2.A.S. for Oct. 1900 and Jan. 1910. 

* 2.D.M.G. for 1848, vol. ii, pp. 205-215. 
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script of his Khamsa, or five longer mathnawt poems, 
adding some useful particulars derived from them and 
from his Déwdn. These particulars I shall here sum- 
marize, together with the additional details contributed 
by Rieu’, 

According to his own statement, in his poem Naw-rús 
u Gul (“New Year's Day and the Rose”), he was born on . 
Shawwál 15, 679 (Feb. 7, 1281). (He began his poetical 
career by attaching himself to the court of one of the 
Muzaffarí ا‎ Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad, 
the founder of that dynasty, at Yazd. Later he fre- 
quented the court of Shaykh Abú Isháq (reigned 742— 
754/1341-1353) at Shíráz, and, as may be gathered from 
the dedications of some of his gastdas (panegyrics) given 
by von Erdmann, the courts of Shirwán-sháh and Oizil 
Arslan, Prince of ‘Iraq, while the poem already cited shows 
that he also spent some time at Baghdád. In short þe | 
would seem to have wandered through the greater part 
of Persia, and cannot be regarded, like some of his | 
contemporaries, as essentially the poet of one particular. 
dynasty. | 

Khwé4ju’s poems comprise the five romantic mathnawts 
which constitute the ÍKhamsa, or * Quintet " (of which no 

copy is accessible in Cambridge, though the 
sf Khan British Museum possesses a fine copy? made 
in 798/1396), and a Díván! containing gasídas 

(some religious, but mostly panegyrics), ghazals (odes), 
mudgatta'át (fragments), rubd‘iyydt (quatrains), etc. Of the 
Diwan l possess two manuscripts, one quite modern, and 
the other, bought at the sale of the Fiott-Hughes library 
about twenty years ago, copied by “Darwish Háfiz of 
Shíráz" (not, of course, the great Háfiz, who died more 
than a century earlier) in 899/1493-4. A former owner of 
the last-mentioned manuscript has computed the number 
of verses which it contains at about four thousand. 

' British Museum Pers. Cat., pp. 620-3. 

* Add. 18,113, to which Rieu’s remarks, where cited, refer. 

B. P. I5 
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The five poems which constitute the A/amsa are: 

(1) Naw-rúz u Gul ("New Year's Day and the Rose"), 
of which the contents are briefly stated by 

00 von Erdmann, who says that it comprises 

SUIS 2615 verses (bayt) . 

(2) Humdy u Humdyin, dedicated, apparently, either 
to Sultan Abt Sa‘id (716—736/1316-1335) or to his minister 
Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Muhammad, and containing 3203 verses. 
This poem, as Rieu has shown, was composed at Baghdád 
in 732/1331-2. 

(3) Kamdl-ndma (the “Book of Perfection”), com- 
posed in 744/1343-4, and dedicated to Shaykh Abu Ishaq, 
Prince of Fárs, who had ascended the throne only two 
years previously. | “ 

(4) The Rawdatu’l-Anwdr (“Garden of Lights”), a 
mystical poem composed at the shrine of Shaykh Abi 
Ishaq Ibrahfm, the patron saint of Kazaran in Fars, in 
743/1342-3, a year before the poem last mentioned. 

(5) Another mystical poem of the title of which I am 
uncertain. The whole A/amsa, or “Quintet,” is apparently 
an imitation of the celebrated Khamsa of Nizami of Ganja, 
and was concluded in 744/1343-4. 

In spite of the comparative celebrity which Khwájü 
enjoys, I have (not been able to discover any striking 
beauty or conspicuous merit in his odes )(ghazals), of 
which I have read some seventy-five. The following 
may serve as a fairly favourable specimen: 


۱ مگذر ز ما که خاطر ما در وفای تست؛ 

دل بر اميس وعده و جان در وفای تست ؛ 
+ سبلست ار رضای‌تو ترك رضای ماست؛ 

مقصود ما ز دنیی و عقبی رضای تست " 
۶ زین پس چو سر فداى قفای تو گردہایر' 

مارا مران ز پیش که دل در قفای تست؛ 


B‏ هه 
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) كرون ببند می نبم و سر بیندگی؛ 
خواهی ببخش و خواه بکش رای رای تست؛ 

»ان آزاد گشت از همه آنکو غلام تست 
بیکانه شد ز خويش كسى كآشناى تست؛ 

ب اى در دلم عزيزتر از جان كه در تنست ' 
جانی که در تنست مرا از برای تست' 

> این خسته_دل که دعوی عشق تو میکند " 
سوکگشد راستش بقد دلربای تست 

م خواجو که رفت در سر جور و جفای توا" 
جانش هنوز بر سر مبر و وفای تست" 


( Translation) 


! *Pass us not by, for our thought is set on thy constancy, 
Our heart on the hope of thy promise, and our soul on thy faith ! 
If it be thy pleasure to thwart our pleasure, that matters little ; 
Our object in this world and the next is thy pleasure. 
Hereafter, since we have staked our head in following thee, 
Drive us not from thy presence, for our heart follows after thee. 
I put my neck under the yoke and bow my head in service : 
Forgive me, if thou wilt, or slay me : it is for thee to judge. 
He who is thy slave becomes freed from all : 
He who is thy friend becomes a stranger to his own kin. 
O thou who art dearer to my heart than the soul which is in the body, 
That soul which is in my body exists but for thee ! 
7 "This sad-hearted victim who aspires to thy love, 
His rightest oath is by thy heart-entrancing stature. 
Khwájú, who is passing away through thy cruelty and harshness, 
His heart is still set on thy love and loyalty ! " 

Besides odes (ghaza/s) and the above-mentioned math- 
nawis, Khwájú has several f¢arkib-bands, one or two 
“fragments” (mugatta'dt), and a few quatrains, including 
one about the dove crying * KZ, £4 2" (* Where, where" 
are the great ones of yore departed ?), generally ascribed 
to ‘Umar Khayyam. 


àr 
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The following mustazdd is not without grace : 


| كس نيست كه كويد ز من أن ترك خطارا ' 


۲( باز آى كه داريم توقع بتو مارا؛ 
y”‏ منداز بنام من ولسوخته فلفل' 
ر کافتادم از "ais ol‏ مشکین تو یارا؛ 
D‏ امروز منم چون خر ابروی تو در شیر" 
4 تا دیده‌ام آن صورت انكشت نمارا؛ 
+ باز ای که سر در قدمت بازم و جانرا؛ 


> 


چون می ندھد دست من بی سرو پارا ' 
در شبر شما قاعده باشد كه نويرسند' 
۰ آخر de‏ زیان مملکت حسن شمارا" 
تا چند مخالف زنی ای مطرب خوشگوی ؛ 
بنواز زمانی من بی‌برگ و نوارا؛ 
زین بیش OF‏ چند توان داشتن آخر؛ 
۽ دانم که سرایت کند این درد نگارا؛ 
. در Sols‏ اسکندرم از حسرت لعلت ؛ 
"o‏ ليكن جه كنم جون نبود ملكت دارا“ 


SDS 


( Translation) 


گر رفت خطائى 
با وعده وفائی 
بر آتش رخسار 
در دام بلاتیٰ 
مانت هرن 
انگشت نمائی 
در پای سمندت 
جز نعل بہائی 
احوال غریبان 
از بی سر و پائی 
از يرده' aus‏ 
از بانگ نوائى 
در دل غیر هجران 
يك روز بجانی 
ماننده" خواجو 


در خورد گدائی 


“Is there none to say from me to that Turk of Cathay ( K&a/4) 


‘If any fault (&&a£4)! has been committed 


Come back, for we hope from thee for ourselves 


Fidelity to promises. 


í This is a very common word-play, e.g. in the well-known verse: 


ترك تركان خطا نبود صواب ؛ 


The Turks of Cathay or Chinese Tartary are celebrated in Persia for 
their fair complexions and beauty. 


" 
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3 Do not cast pepper in the name of me, the heart-consumed, 
On the fire of thy cheek!, ^ 
^ For because of that musky grain of thine I have fallen, O friend, 
Into the snare of misfortune. 
5 Today Í am, like the curve of thine eyebrow, in the city 
Like unto the crescent moon“, 
û Since I have seen that face of signal beauty 
The cynosure of every eye. 
7 Come back, that I may lay down my head at thy feet, and my life 
At the feet of thy horse, 
t Since the hand of poor indigent me cannot provide 
Anything more than ‘ hoof-money®.’ 
Is it a rule in your city not to enquire 
Into the condition of poor strangers? 
© After all, what hurt could befall the realm of thy beauty 
From one so helpless [as me]? 
How long, O swe®t-voiced minstrel, wilt thou play out of tune 
The “Lover's Air’? 
|; Soothe mê, the poor and portionless, for once 
By a song of substance ! 
IJ After all, how much longer can I keep hidden 1 
In my heart the grief of separation ? 
4 O Beloved, I am sure that this grief will spread 
One day somewhither. 
_ Through regret for thy ruby lip I am in the Darkness of Alexander“ 
Like Khwájú, 
But what can I do, since the Kingdom of Darius. 
Is not meet for a beggar?” 


These few specimens of Khwájü's poems will perhaps 
suffice to show thatihis verse, while graceful and pleasing, 
lacks any conspicuous distinction or excellence.) 


1 Rue (sipand) and pepper (AI) are burned in incantations against | 
the Evil Eye. The black mole (£&4/) or beauty-spot on the red cheek. 
of a beautiful person is often compared by the Persian poets to rue on 
the fire. 

?* Le. bent with grief and disappointment. 

* Na'l-bahá, or “ hoof-money," is money paid to invading troops to 
induce them to abstain from looting. 

^ This alludes to Alexander's quest for the Water of Life in the 
Land of Darkness. 


è 
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3. ‘Ubayd-t-Zakant 
(Wisámu d-Dín *Ubaydu lláh). 


‘Ubayd-i-Zakani is, perhaps, | most remarkable 
parodist and ‘satirical writer produced by Persia, and 
though, like most Persian, Arabian and Turkish 
satirists, his language is frequently so coarse 
as to render a large part of his writings unfit for trans- 
lation, his A&//dqu I- Ashráf, or "Ethics of the Aristocracy," 
is, where not so marred, a fine piece of irony, while some 
of his serious poems (which have been too much ignored 
by most of his biographers) are of singular beauty! Of 
his life, as usual, little is known, save that he was originally 
from Qazwín (for which city he seems to have had little 
affection, since he is constantly gibing at the stupidity of 
its inhabitants), lived at Shíráz (to which, on the other 
hand, as several of his poems show, he was much attached) 
during the reign of Shaykh Abü Isháq Injá (who was killed 
in 747/1346-7), abandoned serious writing for a ribaldry 
. more in accord with the taste of the great men of that 
time, but none the less (as several of his poems and a well- 
known anecdote about his death indicate) suffered much 
from penury and debt, and finally died about 1 371) 
Another well-known anecdote describes his quarrel and 
reconciliation with his contemporary Salman of Sáwa!, 
and he appears to have( enjoyed the patronage of Sultán 
Uways at Baghdad or Tabriz, or both.) Dawlatshah? con- 
secrates a long but not very informative article to him, 
most of which (with fuller quotations from his poems) is 
reproduced in the Haft Jglim. The notice in the Átash- 
kada is very meagre, and no mention of him is made in 
the Muymal of Fasthi or in the modern Majma‘u'l-Fusahd. 
His satirical mathnaw? of “ the Mouse and the Cat” (Mish 
u Gurba) has been lithographed, with quaint woodcuts, at 


"Ubayd-i-Zákání 


* See Ouseley’s Notices of Persian Poets, pp. 125-128. 
* Pp. 288-294 of my edition. 
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Bombay, without date’; and a selection of his Facetiæ,)to 
which is prefixed a Persian preface, probably by the late 
Mírzá Habíb of Isfahán, followed by another of M. Ferté, 
was printed at Constantinople, at the Press of Ebu’z-Ziya 
Tevfíq Bey, in 1303/1885—6*. As these two prefaces 
contain most that is to be said about ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, I 
here. append a translation, omitting only a few unsuitable 


passages. 
s “ Preface. 


“That most witty poet 'Ubayd-i-Zákání was of the village of Zákán? 
near Qazwín, and was one of the notabilities of the eighth century of the 
Flight& He was a man of talent and learning, one of the masters of 
style and sound taste. Although some reckon him as one of the ribald 
writers, jit is only fair to state that, though jests, ribaldry and satire 
. occur in his poemsAhe deserves to rank as something more than a 
mere satirist, being, indeed, conspicuous amongst the older poets for 
, his grace and wit, and in these respects approached by few. He was 
particularly skilful in incorporating in his poems and investing with a 
ludicrous sense the serious verses of other poets, an achievement in 
which he left no ground unturned. His own serious poems, on the 


other hand, are incomparable in fluency of diction, sweetness and dis- - 


= 4 


1 
& 
að 
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tinction, and are unrivalled in grace and subtlety. 

"*Ubayd-i-Zákání pursued his studies at Shíráz in the reign of 
Sháh Abá Isháq, and became one of the most accomplished men of 
letters and learning of his time, acquiring complete proficiency in every 
art, and compiling books and treatises thereon. He subsequently 


! There is also a cheap English rendering, with the same woodcuts, 
of which I once picked up a copy at the railway bookstall of Llandudno 
Junction. 

* ]t comprises 128 pp. 

3 Hamdu'lláh Mustawfí of Qazwin in his Ta'rfkh-i-Gusída (Gibb 
Memorial Series, vol. xiv, I, pp. 845-6) speaks of the Zákánís as one 
of the notable tribes or families of Qazwín, says that they were de- 
scended from the Arabian tribe of Khafája, and quotes in the original 
Arabic a rescript (manshir) addressed to them by the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. At the end of this article he mentions our poet as follows: 
“ Of them is that honoured gentleman Master [K/wdja] Nizámu'd-Dín 
'Ubaydu'lláh, who has some fine poems and incomparable writings." 
This book was written in 730/1330, and as 'Ubayd-i-Zákání was then 
already a man of note in his own city of Qazwín, he cannot have been 
born much later than 700/1300. | 

* Fourteenth of the Christian era. >` / 

/ 
/ 
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returned to Qazwín, where he had the honour of being appointed to a 
Judgeship, and was chosen as the tutor and teacher of sundry young 
noblemen. At that time the Turks in Persia had left no prohibited or 
vicious act undone, and the character of the Persian people, by reason 
of association and intercourse with them, had become so changed and 
corrupted that *Ubayd-i-Zákánf, disgusted at the contemplation thereof, 
sought by every means to make known and bring home to them the 
true condition of affairs. Therefore, as an example of the corrupt 
morals of the age and its people, he composed the treatise known as 
the ‘Ethics of the Aristocracy' (.A£&A/dágw /-Ashráf), which was not 
intended as mere ribaldry, but as a satire containing serious reflections 
and wise warnings. So likewise, in order to depict the level of intelli- 
gence and degree of knowledge of the leading men of Qazwín, each 
one of whom was a mass of stupidity and ignorance, he included in 
his ‘Joyous Treatise’ (Risd/a-t-Dilgushd) many anecdotes of which 
each contains a lesson for persons of discernment. As a measure of 
his accomplishments, experience, learning and €vorldly wisdom, his 
‘Tract of a Hundred Counsels' (Aisd/a-£-Sad Pand) and his * Defini- 
tions’ ( 7a‘r//ét) are a sufficient proof. Moreover, even those who speak 
of him as a mere ribald satirist admit that he composed a treatise on 
Rivetoric (‘//m-1-Ma‘dnf u Bayán) which he desired to present to the 
King. The courtiers and favourites, however, told him that the King 
had no need of such rubbish. Then he composed a fine panegyric, 
which he desired to recite, but they informed him that His Majesty did 
not like to be mocked with the lies, exaggerations and fulsome flattery 
of poets. Thereupon 'Ubayd-i-Zákání said, ‘In that case I too will 
pursue the path of impudence, so that by this means I may obtain access 
to the King’s most intimate society, and may become one of his 
courtiers and favourites,’ which he accordingly did. Then he began 
recklessly to utter the most shameless sayings and the most unseemly 
and extravagant jests, whereby he obtained innumerable gifts and 
presents, while none dared to oppose or contend with him, 

" [t is said that after *Ubayd-i-Zákánf had despaired of entering the 
King's assembly, he extemporized the following quatrain : 


در علم و هنر مشو چو من صاحب فن؛ 
تا نزد عزیزان نشوی خوار چو من" 
خواهی که شوی يسني ارباب زمن" 


KS‏ أورو كُنْكَرى كن و كنكر زن ؛1 


' The Farkang-i-Násirí explains Íó as امرد قوى جنّه‎ , with a 


ib 
Y 


۱ reference to Sa‘df's Khadithdt (Calcutta ed. of 1795, vol. ii, f. 4705, L 4) 
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‘In arts and learning be not skilled like me, 
Or by the great like me despised thou'llt be. 
Wouldst earn applause from this base age of thine? 
Beg shamelessly, play lute and libertine !’ 

“One of his acquaintances, hearing this, expressed astonishment 
that one so talented and accomplished could abandon learning and 
culture in favour of ribaldry and lewd utterances. To him ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákání sent the following verse: 


ای خواجه مكن تا بتوانى طلب علير؛ 
كاندر طلب راتب هر روزه بمانى ؛ 
رو مسخرگی بيشه كن و مطربی اموؤ؛ 
تا داد خود از مبتر و کبتر بستانی ؛ 
Keep clear of learning, Sir, if so you may,‏ * 
Lest you*should lose your pittance for the day.‏ 


Play the buffoon and learn the fiddler’s skill : 
On great and small you then may work your will! I’. 


“Tt is said that Salmán-i-Sáwajf, a contemporary poet, wrote these 
verses satirizing ‘U bayd-i-Zákáni, whom he had never seen : 
ببیدولتی دسر‎ v po ' جبنمی ن هجاگو عبید زاكانى‎ 
ا كرجه نیست ز فزوین و روستا زاده‌است"‎ 
' وليك ميشود اندر حديث قزوينى‎ 
* FUbayd-i-Zákánf, the rhymester, whose damnable satirist pen 
Hath made him accursed before God, and obnoxious to men ; 


He's an ignorant oaf from the country, and not a Qazwíní at all, 
Though him, and that not without reason, “ Qazwíní " they call“.' 


“The point of this verse is that Persian wits affect to regard the 
people of Qazwín as fools, d as they dub the Khurásánís ' asses,' the 





Ke as a very importunate type of beggar, who continues to make an 
intolerable noise outside a house until the householder gives him money 


to go away ; and xs as an Indian musical instrument. 


! Here follow some very coarse verses on a lady named Jahan- 
Khátün whose hand had been sought in marriage by Khwája Amínu'd- 
Din, one of Sháh Abú Isháq's ministers. She also was a poetess, and 
I possess a MS. of her poems, the only copy I ever met with. 

* The people of Qazwín are reputed (very unjustly) to be the 
stupidest in Persia. 
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people of Tús *cows,' those of Bukhárá *bears, and those of Trans- 
oxiana ‘ Mashhadis,’ that is, heretics (Rdfds), all of which attributions 
are of the nature of disparagement. 

“ As soon as *Ubayd-i-Zákání heard this verse, he at once set out 
for Baghdád. On his arrival there, he found Salmán, surrounded with 
great pomp and circumstance, on the banks of the Tigris, occupied 
with pleasure and diversion and the society of learned and accom- 
plished men. When by some means he succeeded in entering the 
circle, Salman had just composed this hemistich descriptive of the 
Tigris : 

دجله‌را امسال رفتارى عجب مستانه است ؛ 

‘With drunken frenzy and fury fierce this year the Tigris flows'— 


which he asked the bystanders to complete. Thereupon ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákání extemporized the following complementary hemistich : 


SY‏ در زنجیر و کف بر لب مکر دیوانه است ؛ 


' With its foaming lips and its feet in chains, 'twere 
mad, you might suppose.’ 


«Salman was delighted, and enquired whence he came. He re- 
plied, ‘From Qazwin.’ In the course of the ensuing conversation 
Salman asked him whether his name was known or any of his verse 
familiar in Qazwín, or not. *'Ubayd-i-Zákánf replied, ° The following 
fragment of his poetry is very well known : 

من خراباتيم و 0 در خرابات مغان عاشى و مست' 
می كتثشندم جو سبو ووش بدوش' n‏ 
می برندم چو c?‏ دست برست ' 
A frequenter of taverns am I, and a lover of wine,‏ “ 
Besotted with drink and desire at the Magians’ shrine.‏ 


Like a wine-jar from shoulder to shoulder amongst them I pass, 
And go from one hand to another like goblet or glass."' 


"* Now although Salmán is an accomplished man,’ added ‘Ubayd, 
‘and these verses may perhaps be truly ascribed to him, yet in my 
opinion they were most probably composed by his wife!’ 

* Salmán perceived from this witty speech that this was none other 
than ‘Ubayd himself, whereupon he made much of him, apologized for 
his satire, and so long as ‘Ubayd remained in Baghdad, fell short in 
no service which he could render him. And ‘Ubayd used often to Say to 


! "The implication is, of course, that his wife was a woman of loose 
morals and bad character. 
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him, ‘O Salman, fortune favoured you in that you so speedily made your 
peace with me, and so escaped from the malice of my tongue [^R 


Then follows as a postscript the short Introduction 
ascribed to M. Ferté, who describes therein his devotion to 
Oriental and especially Persian literature, his desire to con- 
tribute something to a fuller knowledge of it, and his ap- 
preciation of the works of “Ubayd-i-Zákání, a manuscript of 
which happened to come under his notice. From this manu- 
script he made the selections (amounting to about three- 
quarters of the whole contents) contained in this volume. 

þr include : 

(1) The AZ£Aáqu'I-Ashráf, or “Ethics of the Aristo- 
cracy ” (prose), composed in 740/1340. 

(2) The * Beok of the Beard” (Résh-ndma), in mixed 
prose and verse, undated. 

(3) The “Book of a hundred Counsels" (Ærsála-i- Sad 
pand), composed in 750/1350 (prose). 

(4) The “Definitions” (Za‘réfdt), or “Ten Sections” 
(Dah Fasl), undated (prose). 

(5) Poems of different kinds, mostly obscene, including 
parodies. 

(6) The“Joyous Treatise” (Risála-i-Dilgushá), divided 
into two parts, the one containing Arabic, the other Persian 
anecdotes and ۰ 

On the other hand,there are omitted from these selections 
all ‘Ubayd’s serious poems and panegyrics, as well as the 
“Book of Lovers” (‘Ushshdg-ndéma), “ Book of Omens” (/a/- 
náma), etc. Of the three MSS. of this poets works which I 
have examined in the British Museum (Or. 2947, Or. 5738, 
and Or. 6303) the last contains the largest selection of poetry, 
including panegyrics on Shaykh Abú Isháq, Sultán Uways, 
Ruknu'd-Dín 'Amídu'l-Mulk, etc. Among these one of the 
prettiest is the following: 


١‏ افتاد بازم در سر هوائى* ‏ دل باز دارد میلی بجائی' 
! او شبريارى من خاحاری او پادشاهی من بی نوائی؛ 
IL ۳‏ بلندی گيسو کمندی؛ ‏ سلطان خسینی فرمان روائی؛ 
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ابر کمانی ازد میانی نا مبربانی شتگی دفائی»‎ 
زین دلنوازی زین سرو نازی زین جو فروشی گندم نمائی ؛‎ 
بی او نبخشد خورشيد نوری بی او ندارد عالم صفائی'‎ 
فا که للش در خنده اید  شکر نیارد انجا بای‎ 
هرجای دارد دل با خیالش؛ خوش گفت و گوئی خوش ما جرائی؛‎ 
دوائی؛‎ bus گوئی بيايم جائ طبیبی» باشد که سازم‎ 
دارد شکایت هر كس ز دشمن مارا شکایت از اشنائی'‎ 
" حشر عبید ار سیرش نبیند‎ 
دیکر نبیند چشمش بلائی؛‎ 
(Translation) 3 
“Once again a passion has entered my head ; again my heart inclines 
In a certain direction. 
He is of Royal birth, I am of the dust; he is a King, and I am 
portionless. 
One tall of stature, with locks like lassoes, an autocrat descended 
from Sultan Husayn : 
One with eyebrows like bows and slender waist, one unkind, fair and 
deceitful. 
Such a charmer of hearts, such a graceful cypress-tree, such a shower 
of oats and seller of barley! ! 
Without him the sun gives no light; without him the world has no 
lustre. 
Wherever his ruby-lip smiles, there sugar is of no account. 
Everywhere the heart holds with his vision pleasant speech and 
sweet discourse 
Thou wouldst say that I come to the house of a physician, that perhaps 
I may procure a remedy for my heart. 
Everyone else complains of a foe, but our complaint is of a friend. 
Should the eyes of ‘Ubayd not look their fill upon him, then his eyes 
do not regard any other misfortune !” 


Another fine manuscript of theworks of *Ubayd-i-Zákánf, 
bearing the class-mark Suppl. persan 824,is in the possession 
! * To show oats and sell barley" means to make specious promises 


which one cannot fulfil, to let one's practice fall short of one's 
promises, etc. 
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of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. It was transcribed 
in Muharram, 834 (Sept.—Oct., 1430), comprises 111 leaves, 
and contains besides the poems, serious and flippant, the 
“Book of Lovers” (‘Ushshdg-ndma), in verse and partly in 
dialect} the “ Ethics of the Aristocracy" (A kMlágu' l- A shráf ), 
the “ Book of the Beard” (Xzsh-ndma), and the “Ten Chap- 
ters” (Dah Fas/), The most striking feature of the serious 
. poems is the constant references to Fars and its capital 
Shiraz, which evidently held the affection of the poet far 
more than his native city Qazwin.) Thus, to quote a few 
examples, he says (f. 13>): 


m. 


بیمن معدلت پادشاه بنده نواز؛ 
ببشت روی abe Cp ej‏ شیراز' 


" By the auspicious justice of that King who is so gracious to his 
servants the region of Shíráz has become an earthly Paradise." 


So again he says (f. 238):‏ 
شد ملك يارس باز بتایید NES‏ 
خوشتر ز صحن جنت و خامتر از بیار 


" By the favour of the Creator the Kingdom of Pirs hath become 
pleasanter than the Courts of Paradise and gayer than the Spring." 


And again (f. 289) he says: 
رسید رايت منصور شاه بنده نواز"‎ 
بخرمى و سعادت بخطهء شيراز'‎ 
' ابو اسحق‎ c جہانکشای جوانبخت‎ 
JO Silgo خدایگان مخالف كش‎ 


" The victorious standard of the King who is so gracious to his 
servants hath reached with glee and happiness the region of Shíráz : 

Shaykh Abi Ishaq, that world-conqueror of youthful fortune, our 
hege-lord who slayeth opponents and maketh the fortune of his loyal 
supporters." 





The following verse, again (f. 35^), is strongly reminiscent 
of, and was probably inspired by, a very well-known verse 
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of Sa'df's occurring in a poem quoted in vol. ii of my Literary 
History of Persia, p. §35, lines 13-15: 
نسيم باد مصلى و أب ركن آباد؛‎ 
غريبرا وطنِ خویش می برد از ياد؛‎ : 
“The gentle breeze of Musallá and the stream of Ruknábád cause 
the stranger to forget his own native land." 

The following verse occurring in a poem in which ‘Ubayd 
bids farewell to Sh{rdz affords further testimony of his attach- 
ment to that place: 

رفتم از خطه“ شیراز و بجان در خطرم؛ 7 
وه كزين رفتن ناجار جه خونين جكرم؛ 

“I leave the region of Shíráz, being in peril of my life : 
Alas, how full of anguish is my heart at this inevitable departure !” 

As in the case of Hafiz so also in ‘Ubayd’s Déwan we 
find one disparaging allusion to Hurmuz (Ormuz) in the 
Persian Gulf which would seem to show that our poet had 
once visited that place: 

در هرمزم افتاده چنین با غم و درد؛ 
از صحبت دوستان و مخدومان 353( 

* I am thus cast away in Hurmuz in grief and sorrow, isolated from 
the companionship of friends and patrons." 

Amongst the serious poems is one (f. 30») in praise of 
the SdAib-Dfwdán 'Amídu'l-Mulk, while amongst the satires 
are two (ff. 54> and 558) directed against Kamalu’d-Din 
Husayn and Shihábu'd-Dín Haydar'. One of the religious 
poems at the beginning of the volume (f. 15), containing the 
praise of God, the Prophet, and the Four Orthodox Caliphs, 
indicates that ‘Ubayd was a Sunni, but, apart from his 
disreputable /acetig, the following verse shows clearly 
enough that he neither claimed nor desired to lead a vir- 
tuous life: 

خدایا دارم از لطف تو امید؛ خه ملك عیش من معمور داری ؛ 


e25 
از من؛ بلاء توبه از من دور دارى؛‎ DA; بکردانی قضاء‎ 
! [ have not been able to identify these persons. 
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“God, of Thy grace one special hope I nourish, 
That Thou wilt cause my pleasure-realm to flourish, 
And turn from me the Doom of Abstinence, 
And save me from the Plague of Penitence !” 

As regards ‘Ubayd’s /acetiæ (hasaliyyát), which are 
practically the only poems contained in the Constantinople 
edition of his works, they are, as already stated, almost with- 
out exception unfit for translation, and are regarded with 
disapproval or disgust by all respectable Persians at the 

. present day. Their only point, moreover, lies in the skilful 
turning to base uses of the serious verses of earlier or con- 
temporary poets, who are thus held up to ridicule and made 
to afford material for ribaldry by the unscrupulous ‘U bayd- 
i-Zákání. Amongst the lighter poems which are unobjection- 
able, however, the following may be cited: 


پیش ازین از ملك هرسالی مرا" خرده" از هر کناری آمدی" 

۲ در وثاقم نان خشك و op‏ درمیان بودی چو یاری آمدی؛ 

, حاضر شدی؛ گر ندیمی و نگاری آمدی»‎ “ool هم‎ usó «S T 
نيست در دستم كنون از خشك و تر؛‎ 


ز آنچه وقتی در شماری امدی " 
ہ غير من در خانه ام چیزی JL‏ 


و ان نماندی گر بکاری آمدی» 
Something at least from my small property‏ * ! 
Was wont to reach me in the days gone by,‏ 
And when friends came to cheer my loneliness‏ 
A crust of bread they found, a dish of cress,‏ .. 
And sometimes wine withal, when some new flame‏ ^ 
Or some old crony me to visit came.‏ 
But now, alas! all that I reckoned on,‏ 1 
Solid or liquid, from my table’s gone,‏ 
And only I am left, nor would remain‏ 
If my removal were another's gain!”‏ 


That poverty and debt were our poet’s usual lot appears 
from other verses, such as the following! : 
" مردم بعيش خوشدل و من هبتلای قرض‎ | 
هر حس بکار و باری و من در بلای قرض"‎ 


1 Pp. 61-2 of the Constantinople edition. 


1 
a 
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فرض خدا و قرض خلایق بگردنم‎ 
أيا اداى فرض كنم یا ادای قرض؛‎ 
' خرجم فزون زعادت و قرضم برون ز .حد‎ 
فكر از برای خرج كنم يا براى قرض ؛‎ 
' از هیچ خط ننالم غير از سجلٍ دين‎ 
وز هيج کس نترسم غیر از گوای قرض؛‎ 
در شبر قرض دارم و اندر محله قرض ؛‎ 
در كوجه قرض دارم و اندر سراى قرض ؛‎ 
تا بشام در انديشه ماندەام'‎ c? j! 
تا خود كجا بيابم ناكه رجای قرض ؛‎ ^ 
۱ مردم ز دست قرض یزان او من میا‎ 
' خواهم پس از نماز و دعا از خداى قرض‎ 
عرضم جو أبروى كدايان بباد رفت ؛‎ 
از بس که خواستم ز در هر كداى قرض؛‎ 
گر خواجه تربیت نکند پیش پادشاه؛‎ 
مسکین عبید چون کند آخر ادای قرض ؛‎ 
خواجه علاء دنیا و دین آنکه جز كفش'‎ 
هرگز کی نداد بگیتی سزای قرض؛‎ 


| “ Others rejoice in merriment, while I am afflicted with debt ; 
Everyone has his affairs and business, while I am in the misfortune 
of debt. 
+ My duty towards God and my debts to His creatures bow my neck; 
Shall I discharge my duty towards God, or my debts? 
» My expenses are more than usual, and my debts beyond bounds : 
Shall I take thought for my expenses or for my debts? 
^ ] complain of no documents save summonses for debt, 
And I fear no one save the witnesses to my indebtedness. 
I have debts in the town and debts in the suburb, 
Debts in the street and debts in the store. 
From morning until evening I continue in anxiety 
As to where I may incontinently beg a loan. 
; Other people flee from the hands of debt, while I, 
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After prayer and supplication, pray for a loan from God!. 
í My honour, like that of beggars, is cast to the winds, 
So often have Í sought a loan from the door of every beggar. 
+ Ifthe Master does not bespeak for me the King’s favour 
How can poor ‘Ubayd finally discharge his debts ?— 
'» Master ‘Alf’ wd- Dunyá waæd-Din, except whose hand 
None other in the world hath given Debt its deserts ! " 


Other poems to the same purport will be found on pp. 58 
(ll. 18-23) and 6r (ll. 16-20) of the Constantinople edition, 
and whether or no the well-known story? about ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákánf's death-bed practical joke on his children be true, 
it certainly accords alike with his character and his circum- 
stances. 

` The following epigram on a physician is worth quoting: 
T " در عمر خود این طبيبك هرزه مقال‎ 

بیمار ندید تا نکشتش در حال؛ 
دیعب dle‏ الموت-ور<امت گفتش 

يك روز بخر آنچه فروشی همه‌سال"؛ 

“ To this fool-doctor no man need apply 
For treatment if he does not wish to die. 
At last to him the Death-Angel appears 
i Saying, * Buy now the goods you’ve sold for years? !” 

í. S The Mouse and the Cat” (Músh u Gurba) is a short 
mathnawt poem) of 174 verses, and in the Bombay litho- 
graphed edition, with the numerous quaint woodcuts which 
illustrate it, comprises only 18 pages. It opens with a de- 
scription of the voracious, keen-eyed, “lion-hunting” cat, 
with eyes like amber and sharp claws, feet like a scorpion, 


a forehead like an eagle, a belly like a drum, a breast of 
ermine, eyebrows like bows, and sharp teeth: 


از قضاى فلك یکی گربه؛ بود چون اژدھا بکرمانا؛ 
گربه" دور بین و شیرشکار كبربا جشم و تيز مزكانا' 
Ze. while others fear to become debtors, I pray that I may have‏ ! 


the chance of borrowing money and so becoming a debtor. 
* See my Year amongst the Persians, pp. 115-116. 


B. P. 16 
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پای حرژدم عقاب پیشانی ؛ بود پر مکر و پر ز دستائا؛ 
شکمش طبل و سینه‌اش قاقم ابروش قوس و تیز دندانا؛ 


This cat, being in need of a meal, goes to a wine-tavern 
and conceals itself behind a wine-jar. Presently a mouse 
appears, leaps on to the edge of one of the jars, and begins 
to drink the wine, until, filled with the arrogance engendered 
by alcohol, and ignorant of the proximity of its formidable 
foe, it begins to boast its prowess, saying: “ Where is the 
cat, that I may wring its neck and bear its head to the 
market-place? In the day of my munificence at the time of 
conferring benefits I would distribute the heads of a hundred 
cats! Cats are but as dogs in my sight, were I to meet them 
in the open field!” ‘ 


c‏ کو کربه تا سرش بکنم سر اورا برم بميداناء 
سر صد گربه‌را ببخشم من ااه بخشش بروز احسانا؛ 
گربه در پیش من چو سک باشد؛ گر شود رو برو بمیدانا؛ 
Suddenly thé cat leaps out upon it, seizes it, and cries,‏ 
miserable mouse, how wilt thou save thy life?”‏ ©“ 
نا كبان جست و موش‌را بکرفت» كفت موشك كجا برى جانا" 


The mouse, effectively sobered now, adopts a tone of 
piteous entreaty, saying, * I am thy slave: pardon me these 
sins! If I ate dirt (ze. talked nonsense) I was drunk, and 
drunkards eat much dirt! Iam your slave, your devoted 
slave...”: 


موش كُفتا که من غلام توام؛ عفو كن بر من این گناهانا؛ 
مست بودھ Ud PE‏ خو ردم as‏ فراوان خورند متانا؛ 
من غلامم غلام حلقه بگوش؛' طوق بر كردنم غلاماناء 
The cat, however, pays no heed to the 0: supplica-‏ 


tions, kills and eats it, and then goes to the mosque to pray 
and repent of its mouse-eating: 


- 
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كربه آن موش‌را بکشت و بخورد؛ سوی مسجد بشد خرامانا؛ 
دست و رورا بشّست و مسح كثيد ' ورد حرا بخواند و ‘GUs‏ 
بار البا که توبه کردم من؛ ندرم موشرا بدندانا" 
کربه میکرد توبه در مسجد؛ يا کریم و قدیم و سبحانا" 
کار من توبه است و استغفار؛ ای خداوندگار رحمانا" 
ببر اين خون نا حق ای خلاق» من تصدق دهم دو من نانا؛ 
3 تاه ای غقار» از گنه گشته‌اط پشیمانا" 
در مكر و فريب باز نمود؛ تا بحدثى که گشت گریانا 


Another mouse which was hiding in the pulpit of the 
mosque hears these edifying utterances and hastens to bear 
the good news of the cat's repentance to the other mice, 
saying, in a verse which has become proverbial and is 
alluded to by Háfiz!: 


س مؤدكانى كه كربه fat aule‏ زاهد و مؤمن و مسلمانا' 


“Good tidings, for the cat has become devout, an ascetic, a true 
believer, a Musulmán !" 


The mice thereupon decide to express their satisfaction 


by sending to the cat a deputation of seven mice bearing: 


suitable presents of wine, roasted meats, sweets, nuts, fruits 
and sherbets, The cat invites them to approach, and then 
seizes five of them, one in its mouth and one in each of its 
four paws, while the two survivors escape and carry the sad 
news of the cat's unchanged nature to the other mice. After 
a week's mourning for their lost comrades, the mice, 330,000 
in number, under the command of their king, march out to 
do battle with the cats. After a fierce struggle, the cats 
are defeated, and the chief offender, taken captive, is brought 
before the king of the mice, who condemns it to die on the 
gibbet, but at the end the cat breaks away from its captors, 


' See my Literary History of Persia, vol. ii, p. 78, on the figure 
called ¢a/mth or “allusion.” 
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kills the king of the mice, and scatters or slays his followers. 
The poem ends: 
' هست اين قصه' غريب و عجيب' يادكار عبيد زاكانا‎ 
` * This strange and wonderful story is a memento of ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákáni." 
Passing now to 'Ubayd-i-Zákání's prose works, we shall 
first consider his “ Ethics of the Aristocracy " 
ao «pines (AbAldgu'l-Ashrdf), which iga very bitter satire 
die Aite on the morals of his time, com in 740/1340, 
and comprising a Preface and seven chapters, 
each of which deals with one of the virtues in the following 
order : (1) Wisdom ; (2) Courage ; (3) Chastity; (4) Justice; 
(5) Generosity ; (6) Clemency and Fideligy ; (7) Modesty, 
Mercy, etc. In each chapter the author treats first of the 
old or “abrogated” conception of the virtue in question 
(madh-hab-i-mansikh),and then of the new or “adopted” 
view (madh-hab-i-mukhtár) of the moderns, whom he ironi- 
cally extols for their discovery, that, for instance, Courage 
is not really a virtue, as the ancients taught, but a very 
dangerous and harmful quality. Concerning the purpose 
of his book he thus speaks in the Preface : ۱ 
“ Just as the physicians have expended their energies on removing 
the ailments of the body and maintaining its health, so likewise the 


‘prophets have concentrated their attention on removing the maladies 


and misfortunes of the spirit, so that they may bring it out of the 
perilous guifs and whirlpools of ignorance and imperfection to the 
shores of salvation and perfection. When the wise man regards with 


attentive gaze, it will become plain to him that the object of the mission 


of those on whom has devolved the Prophet's trust is the refining of 
the qualities and purification of the attributes of God's servants, a truth 


thus enunciated in the words of the poet : 


گر نبی آید و گرنه تو تكو سيوت باش" 
که بدوزخ نرود مردم پاگیزه سیر 


' Whether or no a Prophet comes, be thou virtuous in conduct, 
For he whose conduct is virtuous will not go to Hell.’ 


“His Holiness the Prophet himself has removed the veil from the 
virgin face of this idea, and has revealed the beauty implicit therein 
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on the bridal throne of this assurance—‘ / have deen sent to complete 
virfuous qualifies, while learned men of former times have com- 
mitted to writing, in lengthy treatises, most of which the defective 
intelligence of this humble writer fails to comprehend, the laws of this 
science, known as ‘ Ethics’ or ‘ Practical Philosophy,’ whereby, in the 
best and safest way, human nature may be perfected. From the 
auspicious time of the pure Adam until these days the noblest of man- 
kind, with much trouble and extreme endeavour, have made the most 
strenuous efforts to acquire the four cardinal virtues of Wisdom, Courage, 
Chastity and Justice, which they account the chief means to happiness 
in this world and salvation in the world to come, and concerning which 
they say: 


ببر مذهب كه باشى باش نيكو كار و بخشنده؛ 
که خفر و نیکخوئثی به ز اسلام و بد اخلاقى' 


‘Of whatever creed thou art, be a well-doer and a giver, 
For Infidelity combined with good character is better than Islám 
combined with immorality.’ 


“But now in this age, which is the cream of all the ages and the 
crown of all times, the nature of the leaders of mankind has been subli- 
mated, and great and powerful thinkers have appeared who have con- 
centrated their luminous thoughts and salutary meditations on all 
matters appertaining to this life and the next, and in their clear vision the 
ancient laws and practices appeared contemptible and unsubstantial. 
Moreover, by the lapse of ages and passage of time, most of these rules 
had become obsolete, and the observance of these ethical principles 
and practices proved burdensome to the powerful minds and luminous 
intellects of these people. Therefore they manfully trampled under 
foot these principles and practices ; adopted instead, for their guidance 
in this life and the next, the method now current amongst the great 
and noble (to the elucidation of some portion of which this epitome is 
devoted); and based on it their conduct of the affairs of this world and 
the next. The portals of thought being thus opened and the chain of 
speech extended, let us enter upon the matter in hand. 

“It is now some time since this humble writer *Ubayd-i-Zákání 
conceived the ambition of writing a compendious treatise dealing with 
certain ethical conceptions of the ancients, which the people of our time 
regard as ‘obsolete,’ and some portion of the principles and practices 
of the leaders of thought in this age, which they regard as ' adopted,’ 
in order that this treatise might benefit students of this science and 
neophytes in this path. Now at last, in this year 740 of the Flight 
(A.D. 1339-1340) he hath hastily penned this epitome, entitled * Ethics 
of the Aristocracy,’ dividing it into seven chapters, each of which 
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contains two views, first the *obsolete? view, in accordance with which 
our forefathers regulated their lives ; and second the ‘ adopted’ view, 
now discovered by our great thinkers, whereby they regulate their 


affairs here and hereafter. And although this treatise borders on. 


ribaldry, yet— 
' ان کس که ز شبر اشنائیست» داند كه متاع ما كجائيست‎ 


‘He who is familiar with the city will know whence our goods are 
obtained.’ 


“The humble author's hope in striving to complete this brief 
treatise is that— 


' صاحبدلی روزى بجائى2» كند در كار اين مسكين دعائى‎ 6 
' Perchance somewhere and somewhen some man of heart 
May utter a prayer on behalf of this poor fellow." ? 
* 


After these preliminary remarks, the author proceeds 
to discuss in turn each of the seven virtues already enu- 
merated, beginning in each case with the * obsolete view " 
(which is exactly modelled on what is set forth at greater 
length in such well-known treatises on Ethics as the earlier 
Akhldg-i-Ndsiri or the later Akhldg-t-Jaldlé or Akhldq-t- 
Muhsinf), and then passing on to the “adopted” view of 
his contemporaries. As a specimen we may take the first 
chapter, which is less ribald than most. 


“ First Chapter. On Wisdom. 

“ Philosophers in defining Wisdom say that this consists in ‘seeking 
to perfect the human soul in its intellectual and practical aptitudes; 
First chapter of WAereof the former is effected by an apprehension of the 
the “Ethics of frue nature of things as they really are, and the latter by 
the Aristocracy,” {Ae acquisition of a psychical habit or faculty, whereby the 
cod od m soul is able to perform virtuous actions and to abstain 
from evil actions, which is called Character.’ \n other words’, there 
are centred in the Rational Soul two faculties, on the perfecting of 
which its perfection depends ; one, the speculative faculty, the other 
the practical faculty. The first is that which craves after the appre- 
hension of knowledge and the acquisition of science, so that, impelled 
by its promptings, the soul acquires a power of knowing things as they 
truly are, whereby eventually it attains the felicity of knowing that true 


1 The preceding words in italics are in the original in Arabic. In 
what follows they are explained in Persian. 
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Object of all Search and Universal Goal Who (Exalted and Holy is 
He!) is the Consummation of all Existences. So, guided by this know- 
lédge, the soul attains to the Realm of Unity, nay, even to the Pre- 
cincts of Union, and becomes tranquil and composed (for ‘are not 
hearts composed by the remembrance of God! ?"), while the dust of doubt 
and the rust of uncertainty are cleansed from the visage of its mind 
and the mirror of its heart, even as the poet says: 


ببر كجا كه در امد يقين كُمان بر خاست؛ 
‘Wherever Certainty entered, Doubt departed.’‏ 


“ Now as for the Practical Faculty, it is that which coordinates and 
arranges the powers and actions of the soul, so that they cooperate and 
agree with one another, by virtue of which equipoise and accord its 
qualities become pleasing in God's sight. And when such knowledge 
and practice are combined in this degree in any person, he may fitly 
be entitled the ‘ Perfect Man’ and ‘Vicar? of God,’ and his rank becomes 
the highest attainable by the human race, even as God Most High 
hath said: ‘He giveth Wisdom to whom He will, and whosoever is 
given Wisdom hath been given abundant good*? Moreover his spirit, 
after its separation from the body, becomes fitted to dwell in Paradise, 
to enjoy everlasting happiness, and to become receptive of God’s 


grace... 
“Thus far is the view of the ancient philosophers.” 


The writer now passes immediately to the 


“ Adopted View. 


“ When the great and wise men of subtle understanding, with whose 
honoured persons the face of the earth is now adorned, reflected on the 
perfecting of the human soul and its future destiny, and examined the 
practices and opinions of the famous men of former times, they soon 
formulated a complete and categorical denial of all these beliefs. They 
say: ‘It has been revealed to us that the “ Rational Soul” is a thing 
of no consideration ; that its continuance absolutely depends on the 
continuance of the body, and that its destruction is involved in the 
destruction of the body.; They further say: “What is asserted by the 
Prophets as to its having perfections and defects, and as to its sub- 
sisting and continuing in itself after its separation from the body is 
impossible, as is also the Resurrection. Life consists in the just 


! Qurán, xiii, 28. 

* Khaltfa (“Caliph”), or Representative, alluding to God's saying, 
when He created man (Quran, ii, 28), “ Verily J am placing a Repre- 
sentative (or Vice-Gerent) on Earth.” 


? Qur'án, ii, 272. 
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equipoise of the elements comprising the body, and when this is 
decomposed its owner becomes for ever extinct and null. What is 
intended by the joys of Paradise and the torments of Hell must be in 
this world, as the poet says: 


آنرا كه داده اند همينجاش داده اثى»؛ 


و انرا که نیست وعده بفرداش داده اند 
He to whom they give receives his gift even here,‏ * 


And he who has nothing [here] is put off with promises for “to- 
morrow!’ 


“ Consequently our leaders of thought are entirely unconcerned with 
such matters as the Resurrection, Future Punishment, Nearness to or 
Remoteness from God, the Divine Approval or Wrath, Perfection and 
Imperfection, and the like; and the result of this conviction is that 
they spend every day of their life in satisfying their lusts and pursuing 
their pleasures, saying : 


ای انکه نتیجهٴ چہار و هفى ' 
وز هفت و چبار دائم اندر تغتی " 
می خور كه هزار بار بيشت كفتمر' 
باز آمدنت نیست چو رفتی رفتی؛ 
‘O Final Outcome of the Seven and Four?,‏ 
Who by the Four and Seven art vexéd sore,‏ 


Drink wine! A thousand times I’ve told thee this— 
When once thou'rt gone, thou shalt return no more !' 


a 


“While they commonly inscribe this quatrain on their fathers’ tomb- 
stones : 

زين سقف برون رواق و دهليزى نيست ' 
جز با من و تو عقلی و تمییزی نیست" 

ناجيز كه وهم رده خان چیزی هست" 


خوش بگذر ازین خیال گان چیزی نیست؛ 
‘No mansions lie beyond this earth and sea ;‏ 
No reason dwells outside of me and thee :‏ 
That Nothing which is deemed by some men All,‏ 
O pass it by ; 'tis but vain phantasy !'‏ 


1 J.e. promises of a future life. 
2 Je. the Seven Planets and the Four Elements called the “Seven 
Celestial Fathers" and the * Four Mundane Mothers.” 
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* And it is for this reason that in their eyes attacks on men's lives, 
property and honour seem insignificant and of small account. 


بر او يك جرعه می همرنگ آذر؛ گرامی‌تر ز صد خون برادر' 


“To such one draught of wine in hue like fire 
Outweighs the blood of brethren or of sire.' 


* In truthour applause is the just meed of these our great and favoured 
guides to whom matters which, notwithstanding the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers, remained hidden for several thousand years have 
been made plain without trouble." 


So in like manner 'Ubayd-i-Zákání deals with the other 
virtues. Thus in speaking of the “adopted” or current 
view about Courage, which is the subject of the second 
chapter, he says: 


* Our teachers say that when one confronts a dangerous enterprise, 
or engages in combat and conflict with another, one of two things will 
‘Ubayd-i- happen : either his adversary will prevail and slay him, 
Zákáni on or the contrary. If he slays his adversary, he will have 
pouage on his neck the burden of innocent blood, and as a 
consequence thereof will undoubtedly sooner or later be overtaken by 
punishment. If, on the other hand, his adversary prevails, that person 
will assuredly go the road to Hell. How, then, can a wise man under- 
take an action presenting such alternatives? What proof, indeed, is 
Clearer than this, that whenever there is a wedding, or a dance, or any 
social function where delicate meats, sweets, robes of honour and money 
are in evidence, rakes, effeminate persons, minstrels and jesters are 
invited there, while when arrows and spears are the entertainment pro- 
vided, some stupid fool is persuaded that he is a man, a hero, a defeater 
of armies, a captain courageous, and is thus induced to confront the 
swords, so that when the poor wretch is slain in battle the rakes and 
effeminates of the town wag their tails, saying : 


" تیو و تبر و نیزه نمی ارم خورد؛ لوت و می و مطريم نکو میسازد‎ 
‘Scant attraction have arrow and axe and spear for me ; 
Minstrels, wine and delicate meats far better agree !’” 

The third chapter, dealing with Chastity, hardly lends 
itself to translation, but the “adopted view” concerning 
Justice in the fourth chapter is worth quoting. 

“The view of our teachers is that this quality is the worst of all 


attributes, and that Justice involves much loss; a thesis which they 
have proved by the clearest arguments. For they say: ‘The founda- 


A 9۹1۹۰‏ ۳ ۴ فين لخر ب ۲۳۳۳۲۲ 
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tion of sovereignty, lordship and mastery is punishment, since men 


U bayd-i- will not obey any one until they fear him; all will feel 
Zákáni on themselves equal ; the foundations of administration will 


be undermined, and the order of public business dis-‏ سور 


organized. He who practices Justice (which God forbid!) refrains 
from beating, killing and fining any one, and does not intoxicate him- 
self and quarrel or be angry with his subordinates, him none will fear. 
Then the people will not obey their kings, nor sons their sires, hor 
servants their masters, while the affairs of the lands and the people 
will lapse into chaos. Hence it is that they say: 


' پادشاهان از پى يك مصلحت صد خون كند‎ 
‘Kings to gain a single object oft will slay a hundred souls.’ 
“And they further say : Justice begueaths disaster: 


What proof, indeed, can be more convincing than this, that so long 
as the Kings of Persia played the tyrant, like Dahffék the Arabian and 
Yazdigird ‘the Sinner’ (who now confer distinction on the chief seats 
of Hell, together with other later potentates who followed them), their 
Empire increased and their realm flourished ; but when the reign of 
Khusraw Anúsharwán came, who, by reason of his weak judgement 
and the policy of his feeble-minded ministers chose the attribute of 
Justice, in a little while the pinnacles of his Palace fell to the ground, the 
Fire Temples, which were their places of worship, were extinguished, 
and all trace of them disappeared from the face of the earth. The 
Commander of the Faithful and Confirmer of the Laws of Religion 
“Umar ibnu'l-Khattab (may God be well pleased with him), who was 
noted for his justice, made bricks and ate barley-bread, while his cloak, 
as they relate, weighed seventeen maunds. Mu*'áwiya, by the blessing 
of Injustice, wrested the kingdom from the hands of the Im4m ‘Alf (may 
God ennoble his countenance). Nebuchadnezzar did not establish his 
authority, nor become eminent in both worlds, nor did his empire in- 
crease, until he slew twelve thousand innocent prophets in the Holy 
City and cast into bondage many thousand more. Chingiz Khán, who 
to-dav, in despite of his enemies, stands supreme in the lower depths 
of Hell as the exemplar and guide of all the Mongols, ancient and 
modern, did not attain to the sovereignty of the whole world until with 
ruthless sword he had destroyed millions of innocent persons. 


* Anecdote. 


“It is recorded in the histories of the Mongols that when Baghdad 
was conquered by Hülágü Khan he ordered the remnant of the in- 


* These were some of the portents said to have heralded the Arab 
Invasion and the overthrow of the Sds4nian Empire. 
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habitants who had escaped the sword to be brought before him. He 
then enquired into the circumstances of each class, and, when he was 
acquainted with them, he said : * Artisans are indispensable, and gave 
them permission to go about their business. To the merchants he 
commanded that some capital should be given, so that they might trade 
for him. From the Jews he was content to take a poll-tax, declaring 
them to be an oppressed people ; while the effeminates he consigned 
to his gynæcia. He then set apart the judges, sAay£As, Süfís, Hájjís, 
preachers, persons of note, beggars, religious mendicants, wrestlers, 
poets and story-tellers, saying, * These are superfluous creatures who 
waste God's blessings, and ordered all of them to be drowned in the 
Tigris, thus purifying the face of earth from their vile existence. As a 
natural consequence sovereignty continued in his family for nearly 
ninety years, during which time their Empire daily increased; until, 
when poor Abá Sa'íd conceived in his mind a sentimental passion for 
Justice, and branded himself with the stigma of this quality, his Empire 
shortly came to an ehd, and the House of Hülágá Khán and all his en- 
deavours were brought to naught through the aspirations of Abû Sad... 

“Blessings rest on those great and well-directed persons who guided 
mankind out of the dark delusion of Justice into the light of right 
‘guidance !” 


The * Book of the Beard" (RísA-náma) is a fantastic 

dialogue between 'Ubayd-i-Zákání and the 

P os beard considered as the destroyer of youthful 
beauty. 

The * Hundred Counsels" (Sad Pand) was composed 
in 750/1350, and, as its name implies, comprises a hundred 
aphorisms, some serious, such as: “O dear 
friends, make the most of life”; “Do not 
defer until to-morrow the pleasure of to-day”; 
“Profit by the present, for life will not return a second 
time”; and some ironical and ribald, such as: “So far- 
as you are able, refrain from speaking the truth, so that 
you may not be a bore to other people, and that they 
may not be vexed with you without due cause”; “Do 
not believe the words of pious and learned men, lest you 
go astray and fall into Hell”; “Do not take lodgings in 
a street where there is a minaret, so that you may be safe 
from the annoyance of cacophonous mu'adhdhins” ; “ Despise 
not ribaldry, nor regard satirists with the eye of scorn.” 


The ** Hundred 
Counsels " 
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The * Definitions" (7z'7Zfd?), or “Ten Sections” (Dahk 
fas!) is, like the “Hundred Counsels” just 
"Ubayd.i- E cra 
Zákánfs ^ mentioned, a tract of only a few pages. A 
HOMO few specimens from it will suffice to show its 
character. 


“ First Section: on the World and what is therein. 


“The World. That place wherein no creature can enjoy peace. 

The Wise Man. He who does not concern himself with the world 

and its inhabitants. 
| j The Perfect Man. He who is not affected by grief or gladness. 

Thought. That which wearies men to no purpose. 

The Man of Learning. He who has not sense enough to earn his 
own livelihood. 

The Ignorant Man. Fortune's favourite. 


= = + * 


“ Second Section: on the Turks and their friends. 
“Gog and Magog. The Turkish tribes when they set out for a 
country. 
The Infernal Guards. Their leaders. 
Famine, The result of their advent. 
The Constable. He who robs by night and demands payment from 


the shop-keepers by day. 
+ E = * 
“ Third Section: on the Judge and his appanages. 


“ The Judge. He whom all men curse. : 
The Advocate. He who renders the truth of no effect. 
Bribery. That which does the business of the helpless. 
The Lucky Man. He who never sees the Judge’s countenance. 
The Preacher. An ass. 
The Prelector. An ass’s tail. 
Lhe Poet. A greedy coxcomb. 


+ * * * 


“ Fourth Section: on Shaykhs and their dependents. 
“ The Shaykh. Iblis (the Devil). 
The Devils. His followers. 
Lhe Sufi. He who eats what he has not earned. 
The Hájji. He who swears falsely by the Ka‘éa. 


+ + * + 
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“ Fifth Section: on the Gentry. 
“ Boasting and impudence. The Gentry’s stock-in-trade. 
Nothing. Their existence. 
Hollow. Their politeness. 
Vanity and folly. Their talk. 
Fault-finding, greed, avarice and envy. Their characteristics. 
The Fool. He who hopes any good of them. 
= = * * 


“ Sixth Section: on Artisans and Officials. 
“ The Shopman. He who fears not God. 
The Druggist. He who wants to make everyone ill. 
The Doctor, An executioner. 
The Liar, The astrologer. 
The Athlete. An idle rogue. 
The Broker. Tle chartered thief of the market- place. 
One per cent.. What does not reach the landlord from his crops. 
Complaint. What is carried to the landlord. 
* * > * 


“ Seventh Section: on Wine and its appurtenances. 
“ Wine. The source of disturbance. 
Backgammon, beauties, candles and desert. Its instruments. 
The Harp, Lute and Dulcimer. ts music. 
Soup and roasted meat. Its food. 
The Garden and Parterre. Its appropriate place. 
The * Destroyer of Joys’ Ramadan. 
The ‘Night of Worth’ The eve of the festival. 
* * * * 


“ Erehth Section: on Bang and its accessories. 
“Bang. That which fills the Suff with ecstasy. 
The Bejewelled, or the Noble on both sides. He who indulges simul- 
taneously in bang and wine. 
The Disappointed. He who enjoys neither. 
= * * * 


“ Ninth Section: the Householder and what appertains to him. 


“ The Bachelor. He who laughs at the world’s beard. 
The Unfortunate. The householder. 
The Two-horned (Dhu'l-Qarnayn). He who has two wives. 
The most unfortunate of the unfortunate. He who has more. 
The Futile. The householder's life. 
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The Wasted. His time. 

The Dissipated. | His wealth. 

The Distracted. His mind. 

The Bitter. His life. 

The Abode of Mourning. His house. 

The Enemy in the House. His son. 

The Iil-starred. He who is afflicted with a daughter. 
The Adversary. His brother. 

The Kinsman. His deadly foe. 
Joy after sorrow. The triple divorce. 

= ۰ * * 


4 Tenth Section: on the true nature of Men and Women. 


“ The Lady. She who has many lovers. 
The House-wife. She who has few. 
The Virtuous. She who is satisfied with one lever. 
The Maiden. A name denoting what does not exist.” انا چہ‎ 


Ld + + * 


The “Joyous Treatise” (Risdla-i-Dilgushd) is a col- 
Taya lection of short Arabic and Persian stories and 
Zákáni's“Joyous facetiæ, mostly of a somewhat ribald character, 
کت‎ preceded by a short Preface. A few specimens 
of both parts are here appended. 


(Arabic Stories.) 


“Juha once went to a/-Kindsa (‘the Dust-heap’) to buy a donkey. 
A man met him and asked him where he was going. He replied, * To 
al-Kindsa to buy a donkey. ‘Say, “Please God,”’ answered the 
other. ‘There is no “Please God” about it,’ responded Juh4: ‘the 
donkey is in the market and the money is in my sleeve.’ 

“Now when he entered the market, some pickpockets fell upon 
him and stole his money. And as he returned, the man met him 
again, and enquired whence he came. He replied, * From the market, 
Please God. My money has been stolen, Please God. So I did not 
buy the donkey, Please God. And I am returning to my house dis- 
appointed and despoiled, Please God.'" 


“A certain man met another riding on a sorry ass, and enquired 
of him, ‘Whither away?’ He replied, ‘To try to reach the F riday 
prayer.’ ‘Out on thee!’ exclaimed the other ; ‘To-day is Tuesday !’ 
‘I shall be lucky, answered the rider, ‘if my ass gets me to the mosque 
by Saturday !’” 
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“A man came to Iyás ibn Mu'áwiya and asked him: ‘If I should 
eat dates, would it harm me?’ He replied, ‘No? ‘What would 
happen,’ he continued, ‘if I were to eat fennel with bread?’ ‘ Nothing 
would happen,’ he answered. ‘And if I then drank a little water?’ he 
asked. ‘What forbids?’ replied the other. Said the questioner, ‘ Date- 
wine is compounded of these things: how then can it be unlawful?’ 
‘If I threw some earth at you, said Iyds, ‘would it hurt?’ ‘ No,’ said 
the man. ‘And ifa little water was poured upon you, would any of 
your bones be broken?’ continued Iyás. ‘No, said the man. ‘But 
if, said Iyás, *out of the earth and the water I made a brick, and dried 
it in the sun, and then struck you on the head with it, how would it be ?' 
‘It would kill me,’ answered the other. Said Iyds, ‘This case is like 
that,” 


(Persian Stories.) 

“A certain Shí'ite entered a mosque and saw the names of the [four] 
Companions! written up on the wall. He wished to spit on the names 
of Abú Bakr and ‘Umar, but his spittle fell on the name of “Alí. He 
was greatly annoyed at this, and exclaimed, * This is only what you 
deserve for keeping such company !’” 


“A certain man claimed to be God. He was brought before the 
Caliph, who said to him, ‘Last year someone here claimed to be a 
prophet, and he was put to death.’ ‘It was well done,’ replied the man, 
‘for I did not send him.’” 


“Juha in his childhood was apprenticed for some days to a tailor. 
One day his master brought a jar of honey to the shop. Desiring to 
go out on some business, he said to Juha, ‘ There is poison in this jar: 
beware lest you partake of it, or you will perish!’ Said Juha, ‘What 
have Í to do with it?" When his master had gone, Juha gave a piece 
of cloth to a money-changer and bought a piece of baker's bread, 
which he ate with all the honey. When his master returned, he 
demanded the piece of cloth. ‘Don’t beat me,’ said Juha, ‘so that I 
may tell you the truth. A thief stole the piece of cloth while I was 
not paying attention. I was afraid that when you came back you 
would beat me, so I said to myself that I would take poison, so that 
when you returned I should be dead. So | ate all the poison which 
was in the jar, but I am still alive. The rest you know.” 


“A Qazwini armed with an enormous shield went out to fight the 
Heretics*. A stone fired from their stronghold struck him and broke 


* Ze. the four Orthodox Caliphs, Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthmdn and 
‘Alf, of whom the Shf‘ites regard the first three as usurpers. 

* Maláhida, i.e. the Assassins, whose chief fortress, Alamüt, was 
situated near Qazwín. 
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his head. - He was much annoyed and exclaimed, ‘O fellow, are you 
blind that you cannot see so large a shield and must needs hit me on 
the head?” 


“The son of a certain Qazwíní fell into a well. ° “O my dear boy; 


. he exclaimed, *don't move from where you are until I go and fetch a 


rope and pull you out !'" 

“A certain »u'adAdhim was running along shouting the call to 
prayer. They asked him why he was running. He replied, *They tell 
me that my voice sounds best from a distance, so I am running away 
from it to see if this is true.” 


* Sultán Mahmúd saw a feeble old man carrying on his back a load 
of firewood. Being moved to pity, he said, ‘Old man, would you 
prefer that I should give you two or three gold dindrs, or a donkey, 
or two or three sheep, or a garden, so that you may be delivered from 
this misery?’ ‘Give me money,’ said the old man, ‘so that I may put 
it in my girdle, and ride on the donkey, and drive the sheep before me, 
and go to the garden, and rest there, through your favour, for the rest 
of my life.’ The Sultdn was pleased at his reply, and gave orders that 
this should be done.” 


“A man said to his friend, ° My eye hurts me. What should I do?’ 
‘Last year,’ replied his friend, ‘one of my teeth hurt me and I pulled 
it out?” 

“A bald man coming out from the bath found that his hat had 
been stolen, and had a violent altercation with the bathman, who 
declared that he had no hat on when he came. ‘O Musulmáns !’ 
exclaimed the man, ‘is mine the kind of head which goes about 
hatless ۳ 

“A certain Qazwin{ was asked if he knew about ‘Alf, the Commander 
of the Faithful. ‘Of course I know about him,’ he replied. ‘Which 
of the Caliphs was he in order?’ they asked. ‘I know nothing about 
Caliphs, he answered, ‘but it was he whom Husayn caused to die a 
martyr's death on the Plain of Karbala! !’” 


“A certain gipsy reproached his son, saying, ‘You do nothing, and 
spend your life in idleness. How often must I tell you that you should 


1 ‘Alf, the first Imám of the Shf‘ites and Fourth Caliph of the 
Sunnites, was assassinated by Ibn Muljam in A.D. 661. His younger 
son, Husayn, the third Imam, called by the Persians “the Chief of 
Martyrs, was slain at Karbala by Yazíd's myrmidons some twenty 
years later. The anecdote is intended to illustrate the stupidity and 
ignorance of the Qazwinis. For a similar anecdote given by Zamakh- 
shari see the English Preface to the Chahdr Magála (“E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series, Vol. xi), pp. xxi-xxii. 
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learn to turn somersaults, make dogs jump through hoops, or walk on 
the tight-rope, so that you may derive some profit from life. If you 
won't listen to me, by Heaven, I will send you to college to learn their 
moth-eaten science and to become a learned man, so that all your life 
you may continue in abasement, poverty and evil fortune, and be un- 
able to earn a single barleycorn anywhere. ” 


“A certain Qazwíní was returning from Baghdád in the summer. 
They asked him what he was doing there. He replied, ‘ Sweating.’ ” 


With the “Joyous Treatise," from which the few 
anecdotes given above are taken, the printed edition of 
"Ubayd-i-Zákánfs works ends, except for two letters— 
models of unintelligible vulgarity and full of solecisms— 
ascribed to Shaykh Shihábu'd-Dín Qalandar and Mawláná 
Jalálu'd-Dín b. H«usám of Herát, but no doubt written by 
‘Ubayd himself in order to hold them up to ridicule. 

I have devoted to 'Ubayd-i-Zákání more space than he 
may be deemed by many students of Persian literature 
to deserve, but, in spite ofíhis coarseness and 


Reasons for تج‎ ۲ ae 7 

devoting so cynicism, his strong originality and boldness 
much space to s 2 

‘Ubayd-i- of speech appear to me to entitle him to more 
Zákáni 


consideration than he has hitherto received. 
His “Ethics of the Aristocracy” is valuable for the light 
it throws on the corrupt morals of his age, and it is at 
least conceivable that, as ‘Ubayd’s biographer suggests, 
. it was really written with serious purpose to awaken his 
countrymen to the lamentable deterioration in public and 
private life which had taken place in Persia during the 
Mongol ascendancy. In(style and subject-matter ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zákání stands almost alone amongst the older poets, 
though he bears some resemblance to his predecessor 
Süzaní, and to his successors Abü Isháq (Bushaq) of 
. Shíráz, the parodist and poet of the kitchen, and Mah- 
múd Qárí of Yazd, the poet of clothes. Amongst the 
moderns, the learned Mírzá Habíb of Isfahán, the editor 
of his books, who died in Constantinople towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, rivals and even surpasses him 
in Zasaliyyát or ribald poems. 


B. P, 17 
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4. ‘Imddu'd-Din Fagth (the Jurisconsult) of Kirmán. 


Such fame as this poet enjoys arises chiefly from the 
fact that he was a rival of the great Háfiz, and 
is supposed to be aimed at in a rather spiteful 
poem! by the latter, especially in the verse: 


"Imád of Kirmán 


اى كبك خوش خرام کجا میروی بأیست؛ 


غره مشو که گربه* عابد نماز کرد" 


* O gracefully-walking partridge, whither goest thou? Stop! 
Be not deceived because the zealot's cat says its prayers ! " 


The story is* that 'Imád stood higlr in the favour of 
Shah Shuja‘ the Muzaffari, with whom, on the other hand, 
Háfiz was by no means a persona grata. ‘Imad, who, as 
his title Žagi% indicates, was a theologian, had a tame 
cat which he had taught to go through the appropriate 
postures and genuflections when he prayed, and this art 
of mimicry was regarded by the Prince as miraculous, but 
by Háfiz as a piece of hypocritical cunning. 

Notices of 'Imád are given by Dawlatsháh? and Jámí 
(in the Bahéristén, chapter vii), and in the A/fash-kada‘, 
the Haft Iqlim and the Hadbtbu’s-Siyar (as mentioned 
above) and most other biographies of poets, but. these 
contain very little indeed about his life. He is said to 
have been highly respected at Kirmán, and to have had 
a college or retreat there. “He was wont," says Jámí, 
“to recite his verses to all who visited the rest-house 
(Ahdngah), requesting them to criticize and amend them, 
whence it is that they say that his poetry is really the 


1 See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s edition of the Diwdn of 27/72, 
vol. i, pp. 316-317, in the note to which, however, the allusion is other- 
wise explained. See also p. 243, n. I supra. 

? See Habibu's-Siyar, vol. iii, pt. 2, p. 37; and the Haft Iglím. 

3 Pp. 254-6 of my edition. 

* P. 110. 
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poetry of all the people of Kirmán." Dawlatsháh quotes 


the opinion of Ádharí, author of the * Gems of Mysteries " 
( Jasvdhiru l- Asrár), who says: 


* Critical scholars hold that some redundancy (* stuffing '—4AasAzv) 
is to be observed at times in the poetry of all the ancients and moderns 
except in that of Khwaja ‘Imdd-i-Faqfh, in which, as they agree, there 
is absolutely no such lapse, either in words or ideas.” 


'Imád's extant work comprises a Déwén of lyric poetry, 
of which copies are not common’, and at least five mathnawt 
poems, of which the earliest, entitled Makabbat-náma-i- 
Sahib-dilin, was composed in 722/1322, and the latest, 
the Minisu'l-Abrdr, in 766/1364. According to Dawlat- 
shah, he died in 773/1371-2, evidently at a fairly advanced 
age, The following is a translation of the first of the two 
odes of ‘Imad quoted by this biographer’: 


“The poor patient in the hospital of Religion who details his 
symptoms to the physicians who sit by the road, 
What cares he for the road, the pain, the trouble and the sickness 
Who has Khidr for his friend and Christ for his companion? 
On the first day of Eternity Past I inscribed on the Tablet of my Soul 
Of the words of my father (may his tomb be fragrant !) these : 
tO child, if thou meetest with one who is fallen, 
Do not mock him, nor look on him with the eyes of scorn!’ 
For this reason did the great religious leaders ride on lions, 
Because they trod the earth more gently than ants. 
If no heart in the world is cheered by thee, 
At least do not soact that any spirit may be saddened by thee. 
O ‘Imád, one cannot seek for any friend but God: 
Help, O Helper! ‘From Thee do we seek assistance?’!” 


! See the excellent Pan£ifore Catalogue, prepared under the super- 
vision of Sir E. Denison Ross by Mawlawí'Abdu'l-Muqtadir,and printed 
at Calcutta in 1908. (** Persian Poets," Firdawsí to Háfiz, pp. 217-219.) 

* See p. 254, L 14, to p. 255, l. 4, of my edition for the text. 

۶ The last words are from the opening súra of the Qur'án, v. 4. 
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5. Salman of Sawa 
( Jamálu' d-Dín Muhammad Salmán b. ' Ald'u'd-Dín 
Muhammad), 


Salman of Sawa, who has been already mentioned in 
connection with 'Ubayd-i-Zákání, is another 
poet whose eminence has been certified by 
the great Háfiz in the following verse: 


سرآمد فضلاى زمانه دانى 9 

ز راه صدق و یقین نی ز راه ڪذب و گمان؛ 
a RA as‏ 

جمال ملت و دین خواجه* جبان سلمان؛ 


“ Dost thou know who is the chief of the scholars of this age 
In the way of truth and certainty, not in the way of doubt and 
falsehood ? 
That monarch of the accomplished and king of the realm of verse 
That ornament of Church and State (/amdlu’d-Din), the Master 
of the World Salman.” 


Salman of Sawa 


He was essentially| a court-poet and panegyrist, and 
was attached during the greater part of his long life to 
the Íl-khání or Jalá'ir dynasty, his special patrons being 
Shaykh Hasan-z-Puzurg, the founder of that dynasty, his 
consort Dilshád Khátún, and their son Shaykh Uways. 
Apart from the notices of him given by the biographers 
cited throughout this chapter!, attention should be called 
to two excellent biographies by Indian scholars, one in 
English and the other in Urdú. The first, in the Catalogue 
of...the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, Firdawst to 
Háfiz (pp. 219-225), is by Mawlawí *Abdu'l-Muqtadir, and 
gives a very good critical summary of the data furnished 
by the Persian biographers. The second is contained in 
an admirable collection of studies of some twenty eminent 

1 See Dawlatsháh (my edition), pp. 257-263; Átash-kada (lith. ed., 
A.H. 1277), pp. 208-211; Zaóíbw's-Siyar (Bombay lith. ed., A.D. 1857), 
vol. iii, pt. 1, pp 150, 135, 137 ; Jámf's BaAáristán, ch. vii, etc. 
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Persian poets by Shibli Nuʻ‘mání entitled SAřru -Ajam 
(“Poetry of the Persians")', compiled in 1324-5/1906-7, 
and lithographed at ‘Aligarh. 

That Salman was born in or about the year 0 
is proved, as pointed out by Mawlawí 'Abdu'l-Muqtadir, 
Med erqu. Uy VERS "ÍR the Frrág-náma (“Book of 
biography of | Separation”), composed in 761/1360, in which 
D the poet says that his age had then passed 
sixty-one; and the same scholar gives good reason for 
believing that he died on Monday, Safar 12, 778 (July 1, 
1376). He composed two mathnawt poems, the above- 
mentioned Firdg-ndma and another entitled /amshid u 
Khurshid, and a number of odes (ghazaliyydt), fragments 
(mugatta'át), and' quatrains (rubd‘iyydt), but it isfas a 
gastda-writer and panegyrist that he excels, often sur- 
passing, as Jámí says, the earlier masters, such as Kamal 
Isma“l, Zahír of Fáryáb, Athír-i-Awmání, Sanda’, etc., 
whom he took for his models. $ Of his odes 
of Salman's (ghaszaliyydt) Jami says that they too are very 
agreeable and highly finished, but that, “being 
devoid of the savour of love and passion which is the 
essence of the gkaza/, they are not very highly esteemed 
by men of taste.” J In the Bombay lithographed edition 
of Salmán's Kw//iyyát, the gastdas, with two tarjf-bands, 
fill the first 135 pages, the ghasals pp. 136-230, and the 
quatrains the last six pages. 

Salmán's earliest poems, as ‘Abdu'l-Muqtadir observes, 
are apparently his elegies on the death of Sultán Abü Sa'íd 
(Nov.—Dec., 1335), and of his great minister Khwaja 
Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Muhammad, who was put to death on 
Ramadan 21, 736 (May 3, 1336). In this same year 
Shaykh Hasan-i-Busurg established the dynasty known 
as ÍI-khání, with its capital at Baghdad, and thither Salman, 
attracted by the fame of that ruler’s generosity to men of 
letters, made his way, probably soon after the cruel and 


! The notice of Salmán is in the second part of this work, pp. 196- 
211. 
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violent death of his earlier patron Ghiyáthu'd-Dín. It is 
related by Dawlatsháh and other writers that he first won 
Shaykh Hasan's favour by the following verses which he 
extemporized on some occasion when that Prince was 
exhibiting his skill with the bow!: 
* When the King lifted his Cháchí* bow 
Thou would'st have said that the Moon was in the Sign of 
Sagittarius. A 

I saw the two ‘crows’ of the bow and the three-winged eagle? 

Bring their heads together in one corner“. 

They laid their heads on the King's shoulder : 

I know not what they whispered in the King’s ear. 

When the King loosed the bow-string from the finger-stall 

From every side arose the twang of the string. 

O King, the arrow is subject to thy schemes,e 

And fortune follows the flight of thy arrow. 

In thy time complaints arise from none 

Save from the bow, which it is but right should lament. 

For, in the reign of this auspicious Sultan 

None does violence save to the bow.” 


It was, however, according to the biographers, chiefly 
to the beautiful and accomplished Queen Dilshád Khátün, 
and to the amiable Prince Uways, that Salmán owed the 
favours which he enjoyed at the Íl-khání court, of which 


he says: 
من از يمن اقبال این خاندان؛ كرفتم جسبانرا بتيغ زبان؛‎ 
من از خاوران تا در باختر؛ ز خورشیدم امروز مشہورتر؛‎ 


“Through the auspicious fortune of this House I have captured the 
world with the sword of my tongue. 
To-day from the East to the West I am more famous than the Sun.” 


Shaykh Uways succeeded to the throne in 757/1356 
and reigned nearly twenty years, and to him a great 


! For the text, see my edition of Dawlatsháh, p. 257, ll. 15-21. 

* Chách, or Shásh, the modern Táshkand, is a place in Turkistán 
celebrated for its bows. 

* Each of the two horns or tips of a bow is called sdgh, “crow.” 
The “ three-winged eagle” is the arrow. 

* This indicates metaphorically the full drawing of the bow. 
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number of Salmán's gasídas are addressed, while anecdotes 
given by Dawlatsháh and reproduced by Ouseley in his 
Biographical Notices of the Persian Poets show the intimacy 
which prevailed between the two.! This prince is said by 
Dawlatsháh to have been of such striking beauty that when 
he rode out the people of Baghdád used to flock into the 
streets to gaze upon a countenance which seemed to 
reincarnate the legendary comeliness of Joseph. When 
overtaken by untimely death, he is said to have composed 
the following fine verses: 


ز دار Mell‏ جان روزى بشبرستان تن رفتم' 
غریبی بودم اینجا چند روزی با وطن رفتم' 
غلام خواجه" بودم گریزان گشته از خواجه' 
در اخر پیش او شرمنده با تیغ و كفن رفتم؛ 
الا ای همنشینان من محروم ازیین دنیا؛ 
شمارا عیش خوش بادا درين خانه ڪه من رفتم؛ 


“From the spirit-world one day to the realms of Body and Sense did 

I roam ; 

I sojourned here for a few brief days, and now 1 am going home. 

The servant was I of a mighty Lord, and I fied from my Liege and 
Lord, 

Whom now in shame I am going to meet with a winding-sheet and 
a sword’. 

Comrades of mine, I leave you now to joys which Í may not share, 

And that you may enjoy this banquet long is my parting hope and 
prayer !? 


As is usually the case with panegyrists; many of 
Salmán's gas£das refer to definite historical events, and 
can therefore be dated. | Mawlawi *Abdu'l-Muqtadir gives 
a list of ten such poems; with their dates and the occasions 


! Pp. 117 e£ segg. 

2 A fugitive and repentant slave, to show his readiness to surrender 
himself unconditionally and submit to even the extremest punishment, 
goes back to his master bearing a sword, wherewith he may be slain, 
and a winding-sheet for his burial. 
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which called them forth, from the Habtéu’s-Siyar'. The 
earliest of them, composed in 739/1338 fon the occasion of 
the flight of Shaykh Hasan-i-Busurg to Baghdád, begins? ۱ 


E‏ م 


“It is the time 1 morning, ná the brink of the Tigris, and the breath 
of Spring ; 
O, boy, bring the wine-boat to the estuary of Baghdad!” 
The two latest, composed in 777/1375, (celebrate a 
victory of Shah Shuja‘ in Ádharbáyján?.) The second of 
them, which won that Prince's high approval, begins“: 


سخن بوصف رخش چون ز خاطرم سر زد؛ 
ز مطلع سخنم افتاب سر بر زد" 
and it was after hearing it that Sháh Shujá' observed:‏ 
“We had heard the fame of three notable persons of this‏ 
country, and found them differing in their circumstances.‏ 
Salmán exceeded all that was said in his praise; Yúsuf‏ 
Sháh the minstrel agreed with his reputation; and Shaykh‏ 
Kajahání fell short of his."‏ 

One of/the most celebrated of Salmán's gasídas, how- 
ever, was written to commemorate the death of Shaykh 
Uways, which took place in Jumáda ii, 776 (November, 
1374). It begins": 

ای فلك آهسته رو کاری نه اسان گرده*؛ 
ملك ایران‌را بمرگ شاه ویران کرده** 


أسمانىرا فرود آوروو* از اوج خويش ' 
بر زمین افگنده* با خاك یکسان گرده*؛ 


! Bankipore Catalogue, pp. 222-3. 

* This poem will be found on pp. 87-8 of the lithographed edition 
of the A'u//iyyát of Salman. 

3 Habíbw s-Siyar, vol. iii, pt 2, p. 35. 

* See pp. 57-8 of the lithographed edition. 

* It does not seem to be included in the lithographed edition. - 
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نيست كارى مختصر گر با حقيقت میروی ؛ 
قصد خون و مال و عرض هر مسلمان ڪرده““ 


“O Heaven, go gently! It is no slight thing that thou hast done: 
Thou hast made desolate the land of Persia by the death of the King. 
Thou hast brought down a heaven from its zenith, 

And hast cast it on the earth and made it level with the dust. 

If thou walkest with truth, this is no insignificant matter : 

Thou hast attacked the life and property and honour of every 
Musulmán !" 


As already stated, Salmán probably died in 778/1376, 
a year after the composition of two of the gastdas mentioned 
above, so that he evidently continued to write poetry until 
the end of his Igng life, and did not, as stated by Dawlat- 
shah’, actually retire into seclusion, though he implies his 
desire and intention of so doing in an interesting poem cited 
by Shiblí Nu'mání in his SAz'rz 7- Aja (vol. ii, pp. 198-200). 
In this poem he says that for nearly forty years he has 
celebrated his Royal patron's praises in the East and in 
the West; that he is now old and feeble, lame, and weak 
of sight, and wishes to retire from Court and spend the 
remainder of his days in praying for the King ; that having 
been the master of the realm of poets, he desires to become 
the servant of the poor; that he has no doubt that the 
King will continue his allowance, but that he would like 
its source and amount to be definitely fixed; and finally 
that he owes considerable sums of money which he cannot 
pay, and prays the King to discharge these debts for him. 
In reply the King is said to have written two couplets on 
the poet's versified petition, in the first of which he orders 
his allowance to be continued as heretofore, while in the 
second he assigns him the revenues of the village of Irín 
near Ray. 

Shiblí Nu'mání concludes his notice of Salman with 
a fairly detailed and wholly favourable appreciation of his 
skill in the different forms of verse. | His skill is chiefly 


1 P. 261, l. 21, of my edition. 
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apparent in his gasídas, which are remarkable for grace and 
fluency of language, and for a felicity of diction possessed 
by none of the earlier poets, and pecüliar to those of this 


middle period, between which two groups Salmán marks - 


the transition.) Shiblí gives the following examples to 
illustrate his assertion : 


A بيدا‎ a عفندن* زد دشست تنگ‎ 
بجو انا يدت میان تو و لمكن كبرت:‎ 
ھ یٹ‎ 
چست بر بست میان‌را و بزر پیدا کرد"‎ 
زلف سیاه ؛‎ ol بر لنداز که‎ ope از‎ ody 
در سپیدی عذار تو اثر پیدا گرد'‎ 
“Thy mouth smiled, and produced a jar of sugar : 
Thy lip spoke, and revealed glistening pearls. 
Thy waist was undiscoverable!, but thy girdle 
Deftly clasped it round, and revealed it in gold. 


Cast aside the veil from thy face, for those black tresses 
Have affected the fairness of thy cheeks." | | 


باد نوروز نسیم کل DM‏ 
گرد مشك خنتن از دامن DE‏ 

' باغ بنقس دم طاوس نگاشت‎ bee 
غنچەرا باد بشکل سر ببغا آورد؛‎ 

لاله از دامن ڪوه آتش موسى بنمود' 
شاخ بیرون ز گریبان ید Lay‏ آورو؛ 


از پی خسرو كن بلبل شيرين كفتار' 
نغمه" باربد ,رو صوت ue‏ آورد؛ 


۴ 


! On account of its extreme slenderness. 
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سرورا باد صبا منصب بالا بخشين؛ 
لالەرا لطف هوا خلعت والا اورد؛ 


' “The breeze of the Wæw-rús! brings the aroma of the beautiful rose, 
[And] brings the dust of the musk of Tartary from the borders of 
the desert. 

2. The garden has decked the branch with the patterns of a peacock's 
tail ; 

The wind hath fashioned the bud into the likeness of a parrot's head. 

The [red] anemone hath displayed from the mountain-slopes the 
fire of Moses ; 

The branch hath brought forth ‘the White Hand’ from its bosom“. 

The sweet-voiced nightingale, for the [delectation of the] Rose-Prince, 

Hath contributed the strains of Barbad and the songs of Nikisa®. 

The zephyr-breeze hath conferred high rank on the cypress ; 

The sweetness of the air hath endowed the anemone with a noble 
robe.” 


Shiblí next gives examples of Salmán's skill in inventing 
those/graceful and subtle conceits)in which the poets of 


the middle and later periods take pride. The following 
specimens may suffice: 


در e‏ در عقيي لبت نقد جان نباد؛ 
جنس نفيس بود بجائى نہان ‘She‏ 

قفدی ز لعل بر در آن درج زد لبت؛ 
| خالت ز عنبر آمد و مبری بر آن نباد؛ 

باريكتر ز مو ڪمرترا دقيقه“ 
ناگاه در دل آمد و اسمش میان نباد؛ 

! The Persian New Year's Day, or Vaw-rzz, falls on March 21 and 

corresponds with the Vernal Equinox. 


2 “The White Hand” is the hand that Moses drew forth from his 
garment “as white as snow.” Here the allusion is to the white 
blossoms. 

3 Bárbad was the famous minstrel of Khusraw Parwíz the Sásánian, 
and Nikísá his harper. 
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“The cornelian of thy lip placed the coin of life in a casket of pearls; 
It was a precious stuff, so it put it in a hidden place}, 
Thy lips put a ruby lock on the lid of that casket ; 
Thy mole, which was of ambergris, set a seal upon it. 
A subtle thought, finer than a hair, suddenly came 
Into the heart of thy girdle, and named it ‘ waist2’.” 


بعد ازین از گره زلف مغان كن تسبيح' 
پس ازين از خم ابروی بتان کن محراب؛ 
خوش برا همچو حباب از مي گلگون و منه؛ 
= بنياد برين گنبد كردان چو حباب؛ 


“Henceforth make your rosary from the knots of the Magian’s tresses; 


Henceforth take as your mhrdé the arch of tte idols’ (fair ones’) 
eyebrows. 


Arise joyous like the bubbles from the rose-red wine, and base no 
hopes 
On this bubble-like revolving dome [of sky].” 


مدتی vis‏ این داتره مارا از هم ؛ 
هيجو يركار جدا كرد و ببم باز آورد' 


" For some while the revolution of this circle parted us from one 


another like the [points of a] compass, but at last brought us together 
[once more]." 


غنجهدرا بيش دهان تو صبا خندان يافست' 
آنچنان بر دهنش زد ڪه دهن پر خون شد“ 


“ The Zephyr found the rose-bud laughing before thy mouth, 
And smote it so sharply in the mouth that its mouth was filled with 
blood." 


يا ازين دائره بيرون ننيم يك سر مو 
گر سراپای چو پرگار كنندم بدو نيم 


١ This means that the life of the lover is in his sweetheart's mouth, 
which, on account of the brilliant teeth, he compares to a casket of 
pearls, and, on account of its smallness, to *a hidden place." 

* A slender waist and a small mouth are accounted amongst the 
chief charms of Persian beauties. Both are here described in the most 
exaggerated terms. 


۱ 


Th 
dem 
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* I will not set my foot one hair's breadth outside this circle!, 
Even though they should split me like a compass into two halves 
from head to foot." 


Other points in Salmán's poetry noted by Shibli Nu‘mani 
are his skill in the successful manipulation of difficult rhymes 
and awkward refrains: Thus he has long gasédas in which 
each verse ends with such words as das? (“hand”), pdy 
(“foot”), 7% (“face”), dar sar (“on the head”) preceded by 
the rhyming word, yet which maintain an easy and natural 
flow of words and ideas. 

Shiblí Nu'mání next deals with the poet's “ fragments ” 
(mugatta‘dt), or occasional verses, which, as usual with this 
class of verse, are connected with various incidents in his 
life, and therefqre have a more personal note than the 
odes (ghasaliyyát) and elegies (gasá 22), but which are un- . 
fortunately omitted from the Bombay lithographed edition. 

On one occasion the King gave Salmán a black horse, 
which he did notlike and wished to exchange for one of 
another colour, but the Master of the Horse apparently 
would not permit this. Thereupon he wrote as follows to 
his patron : 


شاها مرا به اسپی موعود كرده بودى ' 
در قول پادشاهان قیلی دگر نباشد؛ 
اسپی سیاه و پیرم دادند و من بر انم" 
کاندر جبان سیاهی زآن پیرتر نباشد؛ 
- 5 272 
ان اسب باز دادم تا دیگری ستانم ؛ 
در صورتيكه كسرا زين سر خبر نباشد " 
Myfriend Muhammad Igbál has called my attention to the follow-‏ 1 
ing parallel verse by Háfiz, from which it appears that the circle formed‏ 
by the down on the cheeks is here intended :‏ 
هركرا با خط سبزت سر سودا باش ؛ 
پای ازين داتره بیرون تنبد تا باشد ؛ 
See Rosenzweig-Schwannau's edition of the (۶4 vol. i, p. 510.‏ 


بعال ا 
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دگر نداوند؛‎ á, اسب سیه بدادم‎ 


ارى يس از سياهى ,$ دگر نباشد؛ 
“O King, thou didst promise me a horse: no further discussion is‏ 
possible about the word of Kings.‏ 
They gave me an old, black horse, and I am of opinion that no more‏ 
aged black is to be found in the world.‏ 
I gave back that horse so that I might get another in such wise that‏ 
none should have knowledge of this secret.‏ 
I gave back a black horse, but they would not give me one of another‏ 
colour; yes, indeed, * There is no colour beyond black? P” »‏ 


Salmán further satirized this unfortunate horse as 
follows : 
شاها اميد بود كه خواهم بدولثتت؛‎ 
بر مركبى بلند و جوان و .روان نشست'‎ 5 
اسپی نه انجنان که توانم بران نشست؛‎ 
جون كلك. مركبى سيه و سست و لاغرست؛‎ 
' از بنده. مپترست به سسى سال راستى‎ 
مہتران تست‎ ri است بر‎ l کستاخے‎ 
“O King, I had hopes that, through thy good fortune, I might mount 
a tall, young and ambling horse. 
They give me an old, lazy, undersized horse, not such a horse as I 
can ride. 
It is a horse black, feeble and lean as a pen : it would be the height 
of folly to mount such a beast. 


In truth it must be thirty years older than myself, and it is dis- 
respectful to sit upon one's elders." 


In another fragment Salmán excuses his absence from 
the Court on the plea that his eyes are bad, and that though 


the dust of the King's threshold is a collyrium, yet the evil 


eye must be kept far from him: 
خسروا خاك درگه تو مراست؛ از غبار زرور نيكوتر'‎ 


i This is a common proverbial saying in Persian. 
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ليك درعين حالتی که مراست: غييتم از حضور نٹیکوتر' 
حال چشمم بد است دور از تو چشم بد از تو دور نیکوتوه 


On another similar occasion he pleads the pain in his 
feet (probably gout), to which he elsewhere alludes in his 
poems, as the cause of his absence, wittily observing that 
foot-ache prevents him from giving the King headache, 
which in the Persian idiom means trouble : 


بہر استقبال شاه از فرق و سر کردم قدم 

خواستم تا رو بدرگاه همایون اورم 
درد پایم کشت ازان مانع که ارم درد سر" 

من که درد پای دار درد سر چون آورم؛ 


Finally Shiblí Nu'mání speaks of the innovations intro- 
CA n duced by Salmán, and especially of his skilful 
ول 9ک‎ use of the figure called sam or.“ ambiguity. 

The general conclusion seems to be that Salmán 
/ deserves to be ranked amongst the great panegyrists and 
gasída-writers; that he was an ingenious, skilful and to a 
certain extent original poet, but that he lacks the fire, passion 
and conviction which make a poet great and famous. beyond 
the limits of his own time and country, 


6. Hafiz of Shiraz 
(Shamsu'd-Din Muhammad Hafiz). 


What has been already said generally at the beginning 
of this chapter as to the extraordinary dearth 
of trustworthy information concerning the poets 
of this period applies especially to the most eminent and 
famous of them, and indeed of all the poets of Persia, the 
immortal and incomparable Hafiz of Shiraz, entitled by 
his admirers Lisénu'l-Ghayb (“the Tongue of the Unseen”) 
and Tarjumdnu'l-Asrar («the Interpreter of Mysteries "). 
Notices of him naturally occur in all the numerous bio- 


Hafiz of Shiraz 
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graphies of poets composed subsequently to his death, 
beginning with Dawlatsháh, who wrote just a century after 
this event, down to quite modern compilations, like Ridá- 
quli Khán's JMayma'ul-Fusahd and Rzyddu  Arifín; but 
these contain few trustworthy biographical details, and con- 
sist for the most part of anecdotes connected with certain 
verses of his poems, and probably in most cases, if not all, 
invented to explain or illustrate them. The only con- 
temporary mention of Háfiz with which I am acquainted 
is contained in the Preface of his friend and the collector 
and editor of his poems, Muhammad Gulandám, who, after 
expatiating on the poet's incomparable genius, his catholic 
sympathy, and(the celebrity attained by his verse even in 
his lifetime, not only in Persia, from Fárs $o Khurásán and 
Ádharbáyján, but in India, Turkistán and Mesopotamia, 
proceeds as follows :) 

“ However, diligent study of the Quz, constant attendance to the 


King's business, the annotation of the Kas/shdf* and the Mrstéh4, the 
perusal of the Afafd/#** and the Miftdh", the acquisition 


Muhammad - Rr + us 

Gulandám's of canons of literary criticism and the appreciation of 
nd of Arabic poems prevented him from collecting his verses 
dáfu and odes, or editing and arranging his poems. The 


writer of these lines, this least of men, Muhammad Gulandám, when 
he was attending the lectures of our Master, that most eminent teacher 
Qiwámu'd-Dín *Abdu'lláh, used constantly and repeatedly to urge, in 
the course of conversation, that he (Háfiz) should gather together all 
these rare gems in one concatenation and assemble all these lustrous - 
pearls on one string, so that they might become a necklace of great 
price for his contemporaries or a girdle for the brides of his time. 
With this request, however, he was unable to comply, alleging lack of 
appreciation on the part of his contemporaries as an excuse, until he 
bade farewell to this life...in A.H. 791" (A.D. 1389). 


1 The celebrated commentary on the Qur’dn of az-Zamakhshari. 

* Of the many works of this name that of al-Mutarrizí (d. 610/1213) 
on Arabic grammar is probably intended. 

! The Mafáir'wl-Anzár of al-Baydáwí (d. 685/1284) is probably 
meant. 

٩ The Miftáhwi-Ulüm of as-Sakkakí (d. 626/1229) is probably 
intended. 
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The notice of Háfiz contained in that agreeable work of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, the Biographical Notices of 

Persian Poets’, gives most of the anecdotes‏ وا می 
connected with verses in his Díwván to which Í‏ 

have already alluded ; while an admirable account of the 
times in which he lived and the general character of his 
poetry is to be found in the Introduction to Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz (London, 
1897), which must be reckoned as the most skilful attempt 
to render accessible to English readers the works of this 
poet. On the whole, however, the best and 

most complete critical study of Hafiz with‏ وبري د 
which I am acquainted is contained in Shibli‏ 

Nu“mánf's Urdû Work on Persian Poetry entitled SAz‘ru'/- 
‘Ajam*, already repeatedly quoted in this chapter. I feel 
that I cannot do better than summarize at any rate that | 
portion of this notice which deals with the poet's life, and 
the few facts concerning his personal circumstances and 
relations with his contemporaries which can be deduced 
from his poems, indicating at the same time the Persian 
biographical sources to which the learned author refers. 
Amongst these he specially mentions the well-known 
Habíbws-Siyar of Khwandamir* and the May-khdna 
(* Wine-tavern ") of 'Abdu'n-Nabí Fakhru'z-Zamán (com- 
piled in 1036/1626-7, in the reign of Jahangir), of which 
SUN latter I have no copy at hand. The Persian 
Miche biographical works which I have consulted, and 
3 which yield but scanty results (since, as Shiblí 
points out, they generally copy from one another and often 
make statements not merely unsupported by any respect- 
able evidence but mutually destructive) are Dawlatsháh's 
“Memoirs of the Poets"; Jámí's Bakdristán* and Nafahátu í 


1 Pp. 23-42. 

* Vol. ii, pp. 212-297. 

? See vol. iii, pt 2, p. 37 of the Bombay lithographed edition of 
1857. 

٩ P. 9o of the Constantinople printed ed. of 1294/1 877. 


P. P. 18 
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Uns"; Lutf “Alí Beg's Átash-kada (“ Fire-temple”), which 
mainly follows Dawlatshah; the Haft /g/fm ; and the quite 
modern Majma‘u'l-Fusahd (“Assembly of the Eloquent "), 
which gives several fresh particulars of doubtful authenticity, 
such as that Háfiz came originally from Tüysirkán and that 
he composed a commentary on the Quz án. 

Shiblí Nu'mání arranges his matter systematically, be- 
Parentage ana ginning with an account of the poets parentage 
childhoodof and education derived from the above-men- 

tioned May-khdna, to which, however, he 
apparently attaches little credence. According to this - 
account, the father of Háfiz, who was named Bahá u d-Dín, 
migrated from Isfahán to Shíráz in the time of the Atábeks 
of Fars, and there enriched himself by commerce, but died 
leaving his affairs in confusion, and his wife and little son 
in penury, so that the latter was obliged to earn a livelihood 
by the sweat of his brow. Nevertheless he found time and 
means to attend a neighbouring school, where he obtained 
at least a respectable education and learned the Qur’ dri by 
heart, in consequence of which he afterwards adopted in his 
poems the „om de guerre of “ Hafiz” (“ Rememberer”), a 
term commonly applied to those who have committed to 
memory and can recite without error the sacred book of 
-Islim. He soon began to compose and recite poems, but 
with small success until in a vigil at the shrine of Baba 
Kühí on a hill to the north of Shiraz he was visited by the 
Imam ‘Ali, who gave him to eat some mysterious heavenly 
food and told him that henceforth the gift of poetry and 
the keys of all knowledge should be his. 

Shiblí Nu'mání next passes to the enumeration of the 
several kings and princes whose favour and 
| patronage Háfiz enjoyed. Of these the first 
was Shah (or Shaykh) Abü Isháq Injü, the son of Mahmûd 
Inju* who was appointed governor of Fars in the reign of 


Patrons of Hafiz 


1 W. Nassau Lees’ Calcutta printed ed. of 1859, p. 715. ۱ 
* According to the Fárs-náma he was put to death by Árpa (in 
736/1335-6), who was in turn put to death by his son Mas'ád Injá. 
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Gházán Khán. This Abü Isháq' was a poet and friend of 
. poets, heedless, pleasure-loving, and so negligent 
revive of the affairs of state that when he was at last 
induced by his favourite Shaykh Amínu'd-Dín 
-to fix his attention on the Muzaffarí hosts who were invest- 
ing his capital, he merely remarked that his enemy must 
be a fool to waste the delicious season of Spring in such 
fashion, and concluded by reciting the verse: 


بيا تا يك امشب تماشا ڪنيم؛ جو فردا شود كار فردا كينم' 


Come, let us make merry just for this one night, 
And let us deal tomorrow with tomorrow's business.” 


Concerning Abü Isháq's brief but genial reign at Shiraz, 


Hafiz says: 
' راستی خاتم فیروزہ“ بو اسحاقى‎ 
خوش درخشید ولی دولت مستعجل بود"‎ 
“Tn truth the turquoise ring of Abi Ishaq 
Flashed finely, but it was a transitory prosperity.” 
M Ed The following verses, commemorating five 
ments of Shaykh Of the chief ornaments of Shaykh Abu Isháq's 
Abû Ishûq'scout court, also belong to this period : 
ابو اسحق ؛‎ e بعہد سلطنت شاه‎ 
CS al ole caia مب لن‎ 


£ Š 


ule‏ رو TETO‏ او بعدل و بخشش و داد" 

كنه بود داخل اقطاب و مجمع اوتاد' 
سوم جو قاضى عادل اصيل ملت و دين' 

كه قاضئى به ازو آسمان ندارد یاد؛ 

! According to the Zárs-náma he captured Shíráz in 743/1342-3, 
was besieged there by Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad b. Muzaffar in 
753/1352-3, when, after losing his little son ‘Alf Sahl, he was driven 
back to Isfahán, and was finally captured and put to death by his rival 
in 758/1357. 

13-2 
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دگر چو قاضی فاضل عضد که در تصنیف؛‎ 

بنای شرح مواقف بنام شاه نباد؛ 
دگر کریم چو حاجی قوام fg» Lage‏ 


a‏ او بجود چو حاتم همی صلا در داد؛ 
نظير خویش نه بگذاشتند و بگذشتند 


خدای عز و جل جملهرا بیامرزاد؛ 
During the period of Shah Shaykh Abú Ishág's rule‏ “ 
The kingdom of Fars throve wondrously through five persons.‏ 
First, a king like him, a giver of governments,‏ 
Who, thou would’st say, snatched preeminence by justice, bounty and‏ 
equity.‏ 
Secondly, that Remnant of the Adá, Shaykk Amfnu’d-Din,‏ 
Who was numbered amongst the ‘Poles’ and was the meeting-place‏ 
of the Awtdd'.‏ 
Thirdly, one like that just judge Asílu'l-Millat wa'd-Dín,‏ 
Than whom Heaven remembers no better judge.‏ 
Again one like that accomplished judge ‘Adud[u'd-Din al-[jt}?,‏ 
Who dedicated his explanation of the Mawdgif to the King.‏ 
Again one so generous as Hájji Qiwám?, whose heart 15 35 the Ocean,‏ 
Who, like Hátim, invited all men to partake of his bounty.‏ 
These departed, leaving none like unto themselves :‏ 
May God most Great and Glorious forgive them all‏ 


1 The Addd/ (“Substitutes”), Ag#dé (“ Poles”), and Awédd (literally 
“ Tent-pegs ”) are three classes of the Rijd/u’l-Ghayd, or “ Men of the 
Unseen World,” who are supposed by the Stifis to watch over the order 
of the world and the welfare of mankind. Their number and functions 
| are discussed in the “ Definitions" (Ta'rffáf) of ash-Sharíf al-Jurjání, 
|| who was appointed by Sháh Shujá* to a Professorship in Shíráz, and 

| must have been acquainted with Háfiz. He died in 816/1415. 

2 ‘Adudu’d-Din 'Abdu'r-Rahmán b. Ahmad al-fjí composed a 
number of works on theology, ethics, philosophy, etc., amongst which ۰ 
the Mawdgif ff *'Ilmil-Kalám (on which al-Júrjání, mentioned in the 
preceding note, wrote a commentary) is the most celebrated. He died 
in 756/1355. See Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arad. Liit., ii, pp. 208-9. 

3 Hájji Qiwám is celebrated by Hafiz in other poems, as in the well- 


known verse : | 
دربای اخضر فلك $ کے هلال ؛‎ 
He died, according to the Fárs-ndma, in 753/1352. 
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! Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad b. Muzaffar, who ruled 
AT over Fárs from 754/1353 to 759/1357, was of 
red a very different^type to his pleasure-loving 
predecessor and victim. Harsh, stern and 
ascetic in character, he had no sooner taken possession 
ا دا‎ OF Shíráz than he caused all the taverns to be 
taverns in his closed, and put a stop, as far as possible, to 
P. the drinking of wine, to the great annoyance 
of Háfiz, who refers to these lean days in the following 
amongst other passages of his poems: 
JOE A P. اکرچه باؤه فرح بخش‎ 
' کن‎ n a s دز آستین‎ 
که همچو چشم صراحی زمانه خونریزست؛‎ 
باده بشوتید خرقه‌ها از اش ؛‎ Í, j 
' كه ^ 3 و روزگار پرھعیزست‎ 
“Though wine gives delight and the wind distils the perfume of the 
rose, 
Drink not wine to the strains of the harp, for the constable? ís alert. 
Hide the goblet in the sleeve of the patch-work cloak, 
For the time, like the eye of the decanter, pours forth blood. 


Wash your dervish-cloak from the wine-stain with tears, 
For it is the season of piety and the time of abstinence.” 


as Wi $32)‏ در میکده‌ها بکشاینی ؛ 

ی از کار فرو بسته" ما بکشایند " 
گیسو چشک بب كع رک می ناب ؛ 

" همه مغبچه‌ها زلف دوتا بکشایند‎ S 
نام" تعزیت دخٹر رز بنویسید'‎ 

تا حریفان همه خون از مژه‌ها بکشایند " 


! Muhtasib, a police officer charged with the superintendence of the 
weights, measures and morals of a town. His activities in certain 
aspects correspond with those of a University Proctor. 
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| در ميخانه ببستنى خدايا ميسندن'‎ 
خه در خانه" تزویر و ریا بکشایند"‎ 
از ببر دل زاهد خود بين بستند"‎ >t ن‎ 

دل قوی دار که از ببر خدا بکشایند " 


| “O will it be that they will reopen the doors of the taverns, 


And will loosen the knots from our tangled affairs? 

Cut the tresses! of the harp [in mourning] for the death of pure wine, 

So that all the sons of the Magians? may loosen their curled locks! 

Write the letter of condolence for the [death of the] Daughter of the 
Grape?, ^ 

So that all the comrades may let loose blood [-stained tears] from 
their eyelashes. 

They have closed the doors of the wine-taverns; O God, suffer not 

That they should open the doors of the house of &eceit and hypocrisy ! 

If they have closed them for the sake of the heart of the self-righteous 
zealot 

Be of good heart, for they will reopen them for God's sake !" 


Sháh Shujá', who succeeded his father Mubárizu'd-Dín 
Shah Shyjas aNd relaxed his oppressive restrictions, com- 


allows the taverns | | | 1 tral — 
سیف ان‎ posed the following quatrain on the same 
۱ subject: 
در مجلس دشر ساز مستی يسنك است ؛‎ 
نه هنك بقانون و نه وف بواوست است؛‎ 
' رندان همه ترك مى يرستى كردند‎ 
جز محتسب شبر که بی می مست است؛‎ 
“In the assembly of the time the concomitants of wine-bibbing are 
laid low ; 
Neither is the hand on the harp, nor the tambourine in the hand. 


All the revellers have abandoned the worship of wine 
Save the city constable, who is drunk without wine.” 


|! Ze. strings or chords. 

* The sale of wine in Muhammadan countries is carried on by non- 
Muslims, Jews, Christians, or Zoroastrians. With Háfiz and his con- 
geners the " Elder of the Magians" (Pír-i- MugAán) and the *Magian 
boys” (Mugh-bacha-hd) are familiar concomitants of the tavern. 

3 Jie. Wine, similarly called by the Arabs Bint 7-7nab. 


E 
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The reopening of the taverns is celebrated by Háfiz in 
the following verses: d 5 
(heh adje haw) هاتف غيب‎ j m 
oe 
ڪه دور شاه شجاع است می دلیر بنوش ؛‎ 
اهل نظر بر کناره میرفتند؛‎ aS! شد‎ 
هزار گونه سخن بر دهان و لب خاموش؛‎ 
ببانك جنك بكوئيم آن حكايتيا'‎ 
جوش“‎ Mee که از شنیدن آن دیک سينه‎ 
رموز مملکت خويش خسروان دانند"‎ 
دای گوشه نشینی تو حافظا مخروش:‎ 
“ At early dawn good tidings reached my ear from the Unseen Voice: 
‘It is the era of Shah Shuja‘: drink wine boldly !' 
That time is gone when men of insight went apart 
With a thousand words in the mouth but their lips silent. 
To the sound of the harp we will tell those stories ١ 
At the hearing of which the cauldron of our bosoms boiled. 


Princes [alone] know the secrets of their kingdom ; 
O Háfiz, thou art a beggarly recluse ; hold thy peace !” 


In another poem Háfiz says: 
pe 2 X بحشمت و هاه 4 جلال‎ e قسم‎ 
‘Kis "ALS 353-5 رقص كنان‎ áð بسن‎ 
e كسى كه اذن نمى داد استماع‎ 
“I swear by the pomp and rank and glory of Sháh Shujá' 
That I have no quarrel with anyone on account of wealth and 
position. 


See how he who [formerly] would not permit the hearing of music 
Now goes dancing to the strains of the harp." 


In another poem he says: 
Sie ob جنك ور غلغله آمد كه كجا‎ 
' جام در قبقبه أمد كه كجا شد متاء‎ 
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el كه وجودیست عطا بخش و گریمی‎ 
" جامع علم و عمل جان جبان شاه شجاع‎ 
“The harp began to clamour ‘ Where is the objector?’ 
The cup began to laugh * Where is the forbidder ?' 
Pray for the King's long life if thou seekest the world's welfare, 
For he is a beneficent being and a generous benefactor, 
The manifestation of Eternal Grace, the Light of the Eye of Hope, 
The combiner of theory and practice, the Life of the World, Sháh 
Shujá“." : 

In spite of this and other verses in praise of Sháh 
Shujá', the relations between the Prince and the Poet are 
| _,, Said to have been somewhat strained. Shah 
Sees ملسم‎ Shujá“ had a great opinion of a poet named 

‘Imad-i-Fagth (“the Jurisconsult”) of Kirmán, 
who is said to have taught his cat to follow him in its 
genuflections when he performed his prayers. This achieve- 
ment was accounted by the Prince almost a miracle, but by 
Hafiz a charlatan’s trick, concerning which he said: 


صوفى بجلوه آمد و آغاز ناز كرد؛ 
بنیاد مكر با فلك حقه‌باز کرد" 
اى كبك خوش خرام كه خوش ميروى بناز 
غره مشو که گربه* عابد نماز کرد" 
“The Sufi hath made display of his virtues and begun his blandish-‏ 
He B d ed his schemings with the juggling heavens.‏ 


O gracefully-moving partridge who walkest with so pretty an air, 
Be not deceived because the cat of the ascetic hath said its prayers! t? 


! The reference in this line is otherwise explained on p. 243 supra. 
Cf. also p. 258. The text given in Rosenzweig-Schwannau's edition 
(vol i, p. 316: No. 8 in 5) differs somewhat from that adopted by 
Shiblí which is here given. 
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The scorn expressed by Hafiz for ‘Imad is said to have 
been the original cause of Shah Shuja‘’s dislike for him, 
Contempt o Dut the Prince himself was his not very suc- 
As md cessful rival in the field of poetry, and jealousy 

appears to have increased that dislike. On one | 
occasion the Prince criticized Háfiz’s verse on the ground 
of its many-sided aspects: no one motive, he complained, 
inspired it; it was at one moment mystical, at another 
erotic and bacchanalian; now serious and spiritual, and 
again flippant and worldly, or worse. “True,” replied 
Hafiz, “but in spite of all this everyone knows, admires 
and repeats my verses, while the verses of some poets 
whom I could name never go beyond the city gates.” 

Shah Shujá“ was greatly incensed at this answer, and 
soon afterwards came across the following verse of Hafiz 
which seemed to deliver the poet into his hands: 


گر مسلمانی از آنست که حافظ دارو؛ 


وای ار از پی امروز بود فردائی ؛ 
“If Muhammadanism be that which Hafiz holds,‏ 
Alas if there should be a to-morrow after to-day |”‏ 

Hafiz, being warned that this verse was to be made the 
ground of a charge of heresy or agnosticism against him, 
01س ات‎ in great perturbation to Mawláná Zaynu'd- 
ly extricates - Dín Abú Bakr Táyabádí, who happened at that 
العام بع‎ time to be in Shíráz, and asked his advice. 

The latter recommended him to add another 
verse placing the words to which exception was taken in the 
mouth of another, on the principle that “the reporting of 
blasphemy is not blasphemy.” Thereupon Hafiz prefixed 
the following verse to the one cited above: 


این dme‏ خوش امد که سحرکه میکفت: 
بر در میکده* با دف و نی ترسائی " 


“How pleasant to me seemed this saying which at early morn 
A Christian was reciting at the door of the tavern with tambourine 
and flute :" 
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On being charged with atheism he produced this verse 
along with the other, and said that he was not responsible 
for the opinions expressed by a Christian’. 

Shah Shuja‘ died in 785/1383-4 or 786%, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Zuynu'l-'Ábidín, who, however, was 
deposed and imprisoned by his cousin Sháh 
Mansür in 789/1387. Hafiz celebrated his 
triumph in a poem beginning : 

" بيا كه رايت منصور يادشاه رسید‎ 
نويد فتح و ظفر تا بمہر و ماه رسيى'‎ 
" Come, for the standard of King Mansür has arrived ; 
The good tidings of conquest and victory have reached the Sun and 
the Moon.” A 

The deposed ‘ruler Zaynu’l--Abidin (who was subse- 
quently blinded) had accepted the suzerainty of Tímür, 
received his ambassador, Qutbu'd-Dín, and inserted his 
name in the £%wtða and on the coins, and Timur himself 
entered Shíráz in 789/1387, some time before Zaynu'l- 
The alleged 'Ábidín's deposition. It must have been at 
meeting between this time, if at all, that the meeting between 
Timürand Wit Þínir and Hafiz, described by Dawlatshah? 
and those who follow him in connection with Tímür's second 
entry into Shíráz in 795/1393, three or four years after 
the poet's death, actually took place. The story, which is 
more celebrated than authentic, has been already given on 
pp. 188-189 supra. Dawlatshah, with characteristic in- 
accuracy, first gives the date of this supposed meeting as 
Di 795/1 393, and then states (incorrectly) that 
death of Háir — Háfiz died in the previous year, 794/1392. As 

a matter of fact he died in 791/1389, or possibly 
in the following year. The former date is that given by 

1 This anecdote is given by the Æabíðu's-Siyar, vol. iii, pt 2, pp. 37 
et segg. 

? The latter is the date given by the Mujmal of Fasíhí in the 
chronogram حيف از شاه شجاع‎ 

3 See pp. 305-306 of my edition. 


Shah Mansúr 


AA AÐ 
يو‎ il و رر‎ 
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the chronogram on his tombstone, so ingeniously para- 
phrased by Herman Bicknell! as follows: 


oun 
" چراغ اهل معنی خواجه حافظ ؛ که شمعی بود از نور تجلی‎ 
جو در خاك مصلى ساخت منزل  بجو تاريخش از خاك مصلی؛‎ 
Chronogram. 

“On spiritual man the lamp of Háfiz gleamed ; 

’Mid rays from Glory’s Light his brilliant taper beamed ; 

Musallá was his home : a mournful date to gain. 

Thrice take thou from MOSALLA’S EARTH ITS RICHEST 

GRAIN.” 


The sum of the letters composing the words مصلی‎ Ju 
is 791, and the same date is obtained by subtracting three 
times CIII (— 309) from MLL (— 1100) The same date 
is given by Muhammad Gulandám, the editor of Háfiz's 
Díwán ; while the following year (792) is given by Jami in 
the Nafahdétu’l-Uns, by Khwandamir in the Haddbu's-Siyar, 
and by Fasíhí of Khwáf in his Mujmal or Compendium of 
History and Biography. 

Celebrity of Mention has already been made of the 
Háñz during ^ celebrity achieved by Hafiz even during his 
his lifetime ‘lifetime. As he himself says: 
بشعر حافظ شیراز می گویند و می رقصند؛‎ 
' سیه چشمان کشمیری و تركان سمرقندى‎ 
“The black-eyed beauties of Cashmere and the Turks of Samarqand 
Sing and dance to the strains of Háfiz of Shíráz's verse." 


In another passage? he says, speaking of a poem he had 
just composed : 


Sy‏ شکر ش شکن شوند همه طوطیان هنی ؛ 


1 ی 
زین قند پارسی که به بنکاله میرود 
Háfiz of Shirdz: Selections from his Poems, translated from the‏ | 
Persian by Herman Bicknell (Triibner and Co., London, 187 5), p. xvi.‏ 
See my Lit, Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 76-7-‏ 2 
Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, p. 416.‏ 5 
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طی مکان ببین و زمان در سلوك شعر"‎ 
خین طفل یکشبه ره یکساله میروو ؛‎ 
“ All the parrots of India become sugar-breakers 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal. 


Behold the annihilation of space and time in the pilgrimage of Poetry, 
For this infant, though but one night old, is going on a year’s 
journey !" 

Not only with the Muzaffari rulers of Shiraz, but with 
many other contemporary princes, Hafiz entered into re- 
lations. Sultan Ahmad ibn Uways-i- Jaláiir, the accom- 
plished Íl-khání ruler of Baghdad, himself a poet, musician, 
painter and artist, repeatedly strove to induce Háfiz to visit 


his court, but, as the poet himself sang:  , 
نمی دهند اجازت مرا به سیر و سفر'‎ 
نسیم باد مُصلّی و اي رکناباد'‎ 


“' The zephyr-breeze of Musallá and the stream of Ruknábád 
Do not permit me to travel or wander afield." . 


However he composed verses in this Prince's praise, 
amongst others the following: 


الوق الله على معدلة السلطان» 

e onm vli pua ae 
خان بن خان و شپنشاه شبنشاه نژاد"‎ 

آنکه میزیبد ار جان جبانش خوانی ؛ 
از گل فارسیم غُنچه" عیشی نشگفت؛ 

حبذا دجله" بغداد و می روحانی؛ 
بر شکن کاکل ترگانه که در طالع تست“ 

دولت خسروی و منصب چنکیز خانی؛ 


“| praise God for the justice of the King 
Ahmad the son of Shaykh U ways the son of Hasan Íl-khání ; 
A Khán and the son of a Khán, a King of kingly descent, 
Whom it were meet that I should call the Soul of the World. 


4 
۷ 
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No rose-bud of delight bloomed for me from the earth of Fárs : 
O for the Tigris of Baghdád and the spiritual wine ! | 
Curl your locks in Turkish fashion, for in thy fortune lie 

The Empire of Khusraw and the status of Chingíz Khán." 


But, though Hafiz never achieved the journey to 
Baghdad, he seems often to have thought of it: 


ره نبرديم بمقصود خود اندر شيراز؛ 
| خرم آن روز که حافظ ره بغداد كند' 


4 In Shíráz we did not find our way to our goal ; 
Happy that day when Háfiz shall take the road to Baghdad !” 


Two kings of India also sought to persuade Hafiz 
to visit their courts. One of these was Mahmud Shah 
Invitationsto Bahman of the Deccan, a liberal patron of 
Háfig to visit poets, who, through his favourite Mir Fadlu'llah, 
n invited Háfiz to his capital, and sent him money 
for his journey. Háfiz spent a considerable portion of this 
sum before leaving Shíráz, and on arriving at Lár on his 
way to the Persian Gulf met with a destitute friend to 
whom he gave the remainder. Two Persian merchants, 
Khwája Zaynu'd-Dín of Hamadán, and Khwája Muham- 
mad of Kázarün, who were on their way to India, offered 
to defray the poet's expenses in return for the pleasure 
of his company. He went with them as far as the port of 
Hurmuz, where a ship was waiting to convey him to India, 
but a tempest which arose just as he was embarking caused 
him such lively consternation that, abandoning his intention, 
he returned to Shíráz and sent to Mahmud Shah the poem 
beginning : 

دمى با غم بسر بردن جبان يكسر نمی ارزو“ 
Use!‏ بفروش دلی ما کزین ببتر نمی M!‏ 
شکوه تاج سلطانی که بیم جان درو درجست: 


كلاه دلكش است اما بتوك سر نمی ay!‏ 
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بكوى میفروشانش بجامی در نمی گیوند؛‎ 


زهى سجاده* تقوى كه يك ساغر نمى ارزد؛ 
بس اسان می نمود اول غم دريا ببوى سود" 
غلط كردم كه يك موجش بصد من زرنمی ارزد؛ 
A verse-translation of the whole of this poem (though‏ 
the verses stand in an order different from that given above)‏ 
will be found amongst Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell's‏ 
graceful renderings of Poems from the Divan of Hafiz"‏ 


(No. xxi, pp. 91-93), in which the stanzas corresponding 
to the four couplets cited above are as follows: 


* Not all tne sum of earthly happiness — e 
Is worth the bowed head of a moment's pain, 
And if Í sell for wine my dervish dress 
Worth more than what I sell is what I gain! 
* = 5 * 
The Sultan's crown, with priceless jewels set, 
Encircles fear of death and constant dread ; 
It is a head-dress much desired—and yet 
Art sure 'tis worth the danger to the head? 
= = E = 
Down in the quarter where they sell red wine 
My holy carpet scarce would fetch a cup— 
How brave a pledge of piety is mine, 
Which is not worth a goblet foaming up! 
* = E 5 
Full easy seemed the sorrow of the sea 
Lightened by hope of gain—hope flew too fast ! 
A hundred pearls* were poor indemnity, 
Not worth the blast?." 


Another Indian king, Sultán Ghiyáthu'd-Dín ibn Sultán 
Sikandar of Bengal, stated by Shiblí Nu'mání (who is 


1 London: William Heinemann, 1897. 
* This translation corresponds with the alternative reading بصف‎ 
jha in place of jj .بص من‎ 
3 This story rests on the authority of the historian of India, Mu- 
hammad Qásim Firishta of Astarábád, who wrote in 1015/1606-7. 
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responsible for the story?) to have ascended the throne in 
768/1366-7, is said to have corresponded with Háfiz, who 
wrote for him the ode beginning : 


ساقى حديث سرو و كل و لاله ميرود؛ 

وين بحث با ثلاق»* غساله ميرود؛ 
شکر شکن شوند همه طوطیان هند؛ 

زین قند پارسی که ببنگاله میرود؛ 
حافظ ز شوق مجلس سلطان غياث دين ' 

غافل مشو که کار تو از ناله میرود؛ 


“© cup-bearer there is talk of the cypress, the rose and the anemone, 
And this discussion goes on with ‘the three cleansing draughts ®.’ 
All the parrots of India will crack sugar 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal. 

O Háfiz, be not heedless of the enthusiasm of the Court of Sultan 
Ghiyáthu'd-Dín, 
For thy affair will be furthered by thy lamentation." 


Having spoken of Háfiz's relations with contemporary 
princes, we pass now to the little that is known or, con- 
RA jectured as to his personal circumstances. For 
circumstances the statement that he fell in love with and 
ao ultimately married a girl called Shdkh-i-Nabat 
(“ Branch of Sugar-cane”) there is no weighty authority, 
nor are such domestic particulars to be expected from 
Persian biographers, in view of their reticence on all 


١ م1‎ Mawlawi ‘Abdu’l-Mugqtadir’s excellent Bankipore Catalogue 
(Persian Poets: Firdawsí to Háfiz: pp. 253-4) the King in question in 
this anecdote is the same as in the last, zzz. Mahmüd Sháh Bahmaní, 
who reigned 780-799/1378-1396, and the anecdote assumes a different 
and fuller form. 

* This is generally explained as meaning three draughts of wine 
taken in the morning after a debauch to “break the headache” caused 
by previous excess. The author of the Ca/a/ogue cited in the last note 
makes it refer to three of the Sultán's handmaidens called respectively 7 
Cypress, Rose, and Anemone, and named collectively, for reasons which ۰ 
he gives, “the three washerwomen.” 
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matrimonial matters. That he married and had several 
children is probable. To the death of his wife he is supposed 
to allude in a poem beginning! : 


آن یار کزه خانه" ما جای پری بوو؛ 
سر تا قدمش چون پری از عیب بری بود“ 


“That sweet-heart through whom our home was Fairyland, 

And who, from head to foot, was like a fairy, free from blemish,” 
but there is nothing in the poem to show that his wife 
is the person referred to. There is, however, a clearer 
reference to the premature death of a son in the following 
verses : 


دلا ديدى كه آق فرزانه فرزند؛ 

چه دید اندر خم این طاق رنگین ؛ 
بجای لوح سیمین در کنارش؛ 

فلك بر سر نبادش لوح سنگین؛ 


“© heart, thou hast seen what that clever son 
Has experienced within the dome of this many-coloured vault : 
In place of a silver tablet? in his bosom 
Fate hath placed a stone tablet? on his head." 


The following fragment*, also believed to refer to the 
death of this or another son, gives the date of this loss as 
Friday, 6th of Rabi‘ 1, 764 (Dec. 24, 1362): 


۵ ۵ 3 


صباح 4X2.‏ بش و سادس ربيع نخست ' 
كه از دلم رخ ان ماه روى شى زائل ' 
بسال هفصد و شصت و حبار از هجرت ' 
چو اب کشت بين حل حكايت مشكل ' 
Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. 1, pp. 596-8, and note on p. 819.‏ 1 
Corresponding to a slate on which a child does sums and‏ * 
exercises.‏ 


3 Je. a tombstone. 
! Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, iii, p. 280. 
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دريغ و درد و تاسف كجا دهد سودی"‎ 
كنون كه عمر ببازيجه رفت بى حاصل ؛‎ 
“It was the morning of Friday and the sixth of the first Rady‘ 
When the visage of that moon-faced off€ declined from my heart. 
In the year seven hundred and sixty four of the Flight 
This difficult story became clear to me like [limpid] water. 


How can regret, grief or sorrow profit 
Now that life has passed in vanity without result?” 


According to a biography of poets entitled Ahizdna-t- 
‘Amira, composed in India by Mir Ghuldm ‘Ali Khan Azdd 
in 1176/1762-3, a son of Hafiz named Shah Nu‘man came 
to India, died at Burhánpúr, and is buried in the Asír-Garh. 
As regards Háfiz's intellectual attainments, his bilingual 
Intellectual poems alone show that he had a good know- 
a ledge of Arabic, apart from the statements of 
۱ his editor, Muhammad Gulandám!, as to his 
more scientific work in the language. He himself says: 


rcr tn بات‎ ME 


“ No one of the Héfsesh in the world hath combined as I have 
The aphorisms of the Philosophers with the Scripture of the Qur dn.” 


That he knew the Our án by heart is proved by the 
verse: ا‎ 


ندیدم خوشتر از شعر تو حافظ» بقرانى كه اندر سينه داری؛ 
have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, O Hafiz,‏ [ ^ 
swear] by that Qur’dn which thou keepest in thy bosom.”‏ 1[ 
Mawlawi Shibli Nu‘mdni points out that the oft-made‏ 
assertion that Hafiz was indifferent to the favour of kings‏ 
Háfiz not and princes is not borne out by his poems, in‏ 
indifferent t which there occur incidentally praises of the‏ 
favour s E a 5‏ 
majority of contemporary rulers, including Sháh‏ 
See p. 272 supra.‏ 1 
those who have learned the Qur’dn by heart.‏ .مم 35 
B. P. ۱ 19‏ 
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Shujá“, Shaykh Abú Ishág, Sultán Mahmúd, Sháh Mansúr, 
and the rulers of Yazd and Hurmuz: 
شاه هرموزم نديد و بى سخن صد لطف كرد ؛‎ 
شاه يزدم ديد و مدحش كفتم و هيجم نداو؛‎ 
اینچنین باشد تو ای حافظ مرنج'‎ OLE كار‎ 
داور روزیرسان توفیق و نصرتشان دهاد؛‎ 
“The King of Hurmúz did not see me, yet showed me a hundred 
favours without a word [of praise on my part]; 
The King of Yazd saw me, and I praised him, but he gave me 
nothing. 
Such is the conduct of Kings: be not thou vexed, O Háfiz ; 
May God, the Giver of daily bread, vouchsafe tbem His Grace and 
Aid!” ۱ 
To the King of Yazd's failure to reward him, he again 
alludes in a very famous and beautiful ode’: 


عمرتان باد و مراد ای ساقيان يزم جم' 
كرجه جام ما نشد پر می بدوران ‘Led‏ 
ای صبا با ساکنان شبر یز از ما بکو 
کای سر حق ناشناسان گوی چوئان شما؛ 
گرچه دوریم از بساط قرب همت دور نیست؛ 
7 ینده" شاه شمائیم و ثناخوان شها؛ 
These lines are thus rendered by Herman Bicknell? ;‏ 


" Many a year live on and prosper, S4ágf£s? of the Court of Jam‘, 
E'en though I, to fill my wine-cup, never to your circle come: 
East-wind, when to Yazd thou wingest, say thou to its sons from me: 
* May the head of every ingrate ball-like 'neath your mall-bat be! 
* What though from your dais distant, near it by my wish I seem ; 
* Homaáge to your King I render, and I make your praise my theme." 


! Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, pp. 4-7. 

2 Of. cit, pp. 6-7. ? Cup-bearers. 

i Jam or Jamshid, a legendary king of Persia, whose reign is 
associated with much glory. He corresponds to the mythical Yima of 
the Avesta. The king of Yazd and his courtiers are here alluded to. 
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The difference between Hafiz and most Persian pane- 
gyrists is, however, as Mawlawí Shiblí Nu'mání 
ARN NAM | well points out, that, unlike even such great 
و ی‎ poets as Anwarf, Zahir of Fáryáb and Salman 
of Sáwa, he never employs mean and despicable 
methods to extort money, or has recourse to satire when 
panegyric fails. 
We have already seen how devoted Háfiz was to Shíráz, 
and he never wearies of singing the stream of Ruknábád 
and the rose-gardens of Musallá: 


بده ساقی می باقی که در جنت نخواهی یافت؛ 
a P - ;‏ 
ڪنار اب رڪناباد پو گلگشت مصلارا ؛ 


" Bring, Cup-bearer, all that is left of thy wine! 
In the Garden of Paradise vainly thou'lt seek 
The lip of the fountain of Ruknábád 
And the bowers of Musallá where roses twine" 


And again : 

فرق است زآب خضر كه ظلمات جای اوست؛ 
تا آب ما كه منبعش الله اكبرست ؛ 
There is a difference between the Water of Khidr, which dwells in‏ * 


the Darkness, 
And our water, of which Alláhu Akbar? is the source." 


Although it is chiefly of the Spring, the Rose, the 
Nightingale, Wine, Youth and Beauty that Hafiz sings, 
and at times of the Eternal Beauty of which all fair and 
desirable things are but the pale reflection, he sometimes 


' Miss G, L. Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, pp. 71-2. 

* /.e. the Water of Life, said to be situated in the Land of Darkness. 
It was sought in vain by Alexander the Great, but found by his saintly 
companion and guide Khidr (sometimes identified with Ilyas or Elias), 
who drunk of it and became immortal. 

3 The TZang-i-Alláku Akbar is the narrow defile whence the 
traveller approaching from the North first sees Shíráz. See the plate 
on p. xxi of Herman Bicknell's translation of Háfiz. 
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makes incidental mention of various statesmen and scholars 
whose favour and patronage he has enjoyed’. Amongst 
these are Hájji Qiwam, Qiwdmu’d-Din Hasan’, Khwája 
Jalálu'd-Dín, Sháh Yahyá Nusratu'd-Dín and others, be- 
sides the kings and princes already mentioned. And though 
he wrote mathnawts, “ fragments” (mugatta‘dt), gasidas and 
quatrains (ruód'ipydt) it is in the ode or ghazal that he 
especially excels. To his incomparable skill in this branch 
of verse many of his successors have borne testimony, 
amongst them Sd’ib, Salim and ‘Urfi*; but no one has 
better expressed it than Sir Gore Ouseley, who says*: 

“His style is clear, unaffected and harmonious, displaying at the 
same time great learning, matured science, and intimate knowledge of 
Sir Gore Ouseley the hidden as well as the apparent nature of things; but 
on the genius above all a certain fascination of expression unequalled 
ot aos by any other poet." 


It is, however, to Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell that we 
are indebted for the best estimate of Háfiz, at once critical, 
sympathetic, and full of insight. In particular she compares 
and contrasts him in the most illuminating manner with his 
elder contemporary Dante, after characterizing whose poetry 
she says’: 

“To Hafiz, on the contrary, modern instances have no value; con- 
temporary history is too small an episode to occupy his thoughts. 
sites ۴ During his life-time the city which he loved, perhaps 
Lowthian Bell as dearly as Dante loved Florence, was besieged and 
Mee taken five or six times; it changed hands even more 

i often. It was drenched with blood by one conqueror, 
filled with revelry by a second, and subjected to the hard rule of 
asceticism by a third. One after another Hafiz saw kings and princes 


rise into power and vanish ‘like snow upon the desert’s dusty face.’ | 


^. 


Pitiful tragedies, great rejoicings, the fall of kingdoms and the clash 


1 The verses in question are given by Shiblí on p. 232 of vol. ii of 
his .Sr'ricl-* Ajam. 

2 See the Introduction to Miss G. L. Bells Divan of Hafiz, 
pp. xxii-iii. 

3 See p. 234 of Shiblf's above-mentioned work. 

4 Biographical Notices of Persian Poets (London, 1826), p. 25. 

5 Of. cit., pp. 58-60. 
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of battle—all these he must have seen and heard. But what echo 
of them is there in his poems? Almost none. An occasional allusion 
which learned commentators refer to some political event; an ex- 
aggerated effusion in praise first of one king, then of another; the 
celebration of such and such a victory and of the prowess of such and 
such a royal general—just what any self-respecting court-poet would 
feel it incumbent upon himself to write ; and no more. 

“But some of us will feel that the apparent indifference of Hafiz 
lends to his philosophy a quality which that of Dante does not possess. 
The Italian is bound down within the limits of his philosophy, his 
theory of the universe is essentially of his own age, and what to him 
was so acutely real is to many of us merely a beautiful or a terrible 
image. The picture that Hafiz draws represents a wider landscape, 
though the immediate foreground may not be so distinct. It is as if 
his mental eye, endowed with wonderful acuteness of vision, had 
penetrated into thoge provinces of thought which we of a later age were 
destined to inhabit. We can forgive him for leaving to us so indistinct 
a representation of his own time, and of the life of the individual in it, 
when we find him formulating ideas as profound as the warning that 


there is no musician to whose music both the drunk and the sober can 
dance." 


Shibli Nu‘mání ascribes the perfecting of the gasal and 
Uc ud the extension of its scope to Hafiz, and in a 
لم‎ oc ode, lesser degree to his contemporaries Salmán and 

| Khwájü. With the earlier masters, such as Sa'dí, 
Amír Khusraw and Hasan of Dihli, its almost invariable 
theme was love. Khwájü sang of other matters as well, 
such as the transitoriness of the world, while Salmán ex- 
celled in rhetorical artifices and novel comparisons and 
` similes. Háfiz combined the merits of all, adding to them - 
a charm all. his own, and often it pleased him to take from 
their Dáváns a couplet or hemistich and modify it so as to 
add to its beauty. In the case of Sa'dí I have given some 
و‎ instances of this in the second volume of my 
a and Literary History of Persia’, and Shiblí Nu“mání 

i gives others as between Háfiz and Khwájú and 
Salmán respectively. Amongstthese latter are the following : 


! Pp. 536-9. See Mawlawf *Abdu'l-Muqtadir's remarks on this at 
p. 255 of the Ban£ifore Catalogue (Firdawsí to Háfiz). 
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75 ہے و یں‎ Sq می‎ ogy oF cef, | cfe متیر ہے‎ Amo کي ہے‎ ei, 
CO BYR me qe) of) € Cro Hem, | dr ع وب‎ AID IN FED ip (A ee, 
SEF OD gO ,حم ی ہے مم جر‎ Û 0 O O gO Hi ہے جہم‎ of رک‎ 
c o3 ewe HO mous q), وہ م‎ e n io e c an, 

: (2) 
سم‎ SO an phe Mere HO Hg, | SL SHO OT Fre o nme cH n, 
£u aec )بت مب ؟‎ me وت ۴ | ,سپ‎ ۱ r C nn مہم‎ 
TT eir err ۲ اک‎ fari e, | یا‎ M nel sr rr i, e on, 
art isf ۲۱ e» «^ CC ire fr BED جب؟م‎ vm, | m s^ cA € mA Ie bere e, 
ةي‎ (qo aC Cam ۳ ره‎ | cetera prem CERE WD ere on, 
(€ wy EO n cH ommo eem, | e gear f Ate EIT m0 eem m, 
rr ÞAÐ tra ص میم‎ ree eg, | ہمپ د‎ GO mtt iM rt fon, 
پ6‎ Qf em اومس‎ cy گآیخ ہم‎ V | e 60 0v. )م )سمي‎ REY ہم‎ 

a بر‎ 
(1) 
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Rel gee,‏ یہید ہم ع مسر ۲ €« مې م 
SOM ort 0 if meo sry e 6,‏ 





(g) 


mi, جح | ہم کس‎ ep omen Sy orm, م‎ 
of € re el jm =P eer? =-p ,حسم‎ 





(y) 


رص fr‏ اسم SYP cr ove‏ صم | کم کے e‏ 
c yf rr,‏ سي م وټم ہیں 30 





سہبے بث میس وط جس یہی سج د v^»‏ 


,جس ip‏ سے ans Alon‏ مس وسمي 


sy jit) gsh سس سم ۲-۲ مس‎ 


,اغ اکم مسد ب ہے ىہ کسوس 


(8) سر 
FT,‏ کم PESO mom‏ ممم كيج ge (N‏ یمم 
| ,جسم مم مي ويم بك Sint‏ ہی CE‏ جسع eO‏ 


۰( كم صب رمم تربك BE CPT)‏ ہپ ہم 
HD) PVE me ۴ 06,‏ مس 6 0 
pay x‏ 


۲ چم چم پم 2 میم‎ Caes c8 ne), 
eU, ا جم جس م هپستيسي ديد ہے‎ 


WP 


یئپ ہم ہہض ہےم ء پپ ۲-۴۵ «C‏ تم Roy‏ 
cC cum,‏ هم el Gaser € o‏ چس sr‏ 


HAFIZ AND KHWAJU 


Pt 


c^ cnc me? Hmc e? ene, یا تپ‎ kn FRETS Eric, 
۲ هم وس ,صقم حوفي بف اک اکھکښے سس‎ fr ste nE ery ,سس‎ 
كيم‎ tn», € 0 EET ۱ ۳۰ ۳۳۲۳ ۳۲ 0 ۲۲ ۶ 0, 
Ros feet teen کے‎ -« xn, ec )مم پسسم‎ «€ DeC cen, 
کم‎ Nego (66 6 AD HY ALE ne € e, r EM Fir gi) بے سم‎ 
mt eo 9 RD ]وج‎ ML eme, ee fe^ me مد م۳‎ (6 erf, 
جسہت سے مو کو‎ P کم‎ end ee, کہہے‎ fr ERA رہب )اس کچ‎ 
Be mm € hee ot me کر‎ (Á, ra AO ee, 
ا 0 1 وو‎ 
(1) 
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PO mo er) AM OO‏ ہم ہے مبپہید 
Hon f a E Pm nor re ۰‏ 


a often ووب كم مم‎ mm dem onim, 
cy eX feno Et Here), 


sv (0) omer, CeO ED (pT Im, 
KA eng aC e e € me ee 6, 


=i ہمپ سم ۲ ہے سسستم جسیم‎ v, 
(ON © aye) © er 
"pups 


(g) 


(y) 


(8) 


(g) 


ery of) Y,‏ مود AN RS € eO‏ بمب 
رکم ہے اسم efe ID oye‏ بم epo‏ 


e, 0f! vem oo € arf, 


gly te qem > 


SHO np جسم‎ fier af) omer 4, 
(f CEO tle حمسي ع‎ em i960, 


گ٦ كس ممم‎ ١ سے‎ perv) ]سپ‎ rr jo, 
سیم 6 جم) 6 سس‎ fT € oe Hen, 
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his predecessor or contemporary. This, of course, is quite 
different from parody, such as that indulged in by ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zákání and Busháq, where the object is not to surpass but 
to deride. | 
The number of commentaries on the poems of Hafiz, 
not only in Persian but also in Turkish, and 
Wa possibly in Urdú also, is very considerable, but 
few of those which I have had occasion to 
examine are either very critical or very illuminating. The 
three best-known Turkish commentaries are those of Surúri, 
Shem'í and Südí, of which the last is the most accessible! 
and the most useful, since the author very wisely confines 
himself to the elucidation of the literal meaning, and avoids 
all attempts at allegorical interpretation and the search for 
the “inner meaning.” (That many of the odes are to be 
taken in a symbolic and mystical sense few will deny; that 
others mean what they say, and celebrate a beauty not 
celestial and a wine not allegorical can hardly be questioned ; 
that the spiritual and the material should, as Shah Shuja* 
complained, be thus mingled will not surprise any one who 
understands the character, psychology and Weltanschauung 
of the people of Persia, where it is common enough to meet 
with persons who in the course of a single day will alternately 
present themselves as pious Muslims, heedless libertines, 
confirmed sceptics and mystical pantheists, or even incarna- 
tions of the Deity?. The student of Háfiz who cannot decide 
for himself which verses are to be taken literally and which 


! His commentary on the first 80 odes is included in Brockhaus's 
Leipzig edition of the Déwdn (1854-6), and the whole has been printed 
with the text and another Turkish commentary at Constantinople about 
1870. The English reader who desires to acquaint himself with Südí's 
methods may consult W. H. Lowe's Twelve Odes of Íláfiz done literally 
into English together with the corresponding portion of the Turkish 
Commentary of Sidt, for the first time translated (Cambridge, 1877, 
pp. 80). See also Lieut.-Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke’s English prose 
translation (2 vols, London, 1891). 

2 I have endeavoured to depict this type of Persian in the chapter 
of my Year amongst the Persians entitled “ Amongst the Qalandars.” 
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symbolically is hardly likely to gain much from a com- 
mentator who invariably repeats (that Wine means Spiritual 
Ecstasy, the Tavern the Súfí Monastery, the Magian elder 
the Spiritual Guide, and so ÞÚ To the English reader 
who desires to pursue this method of study, however, Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Wilberforce Clarke's complete prose translation : 
of the Díván of Hafiz “with copious notes and an ex- 
haustive commentary!" may be recommended. On the sym- 
bolical meaning of the erotic and Bacchanalian phraseology 
of the mystic or pseudo-mystic poets of Persia generally 
E. H. Whinfield's excellent edition and annotated transla- 
tion of Mahmûd Shabistarí's Gulskan-i-Rás (“Rose-garden 
of Mystery ") and the late Professor E. H. Palmer's little 
work on Oriental Mysticism may be censulted with ad- 
vantage. On the origin, doctrines and general character of 
Súfíism I must refer the reader to chapter xiii (pp. 416—444) 
of the first volume of my Literary History of Persia. 
One little Persian treatise on Hafiz, to which my atten- 
. tion was first called by Mr Sidney Churchill, 
Ghayðirpa í formerly Oriental Secretary of the British Le- 
Mebammad ^ gation at Tihrán, deserves a brief mention, 
chiefly because it formulates and subsequently 
endeavours to refute certain adverse criticisms on his poetry 
made by some of his compatriots. This little book is en- 
titled Laf£fa-i-Ghaybiyya and was written by Muhammad 
b. Muhammad of Dáráb, concerning whose life and date 
I have been unable to learn anything. It comprises 127 
pages of small size, was lithographed at Tihrán in 1304/ 
1886-7, and chiefly consists of explanations of different 
verses. The three hostile criticisms which it seeks to refute 
are stated as follows on p. 5: 
(1) That some of his verses are meaningless, or that, if 


۳ they have any meaning, it is very far-fetðhed 
against his and enigmatical. The following instance is 
e ' given: 


! See n. 1 on the preceding page. 
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ما جرا کم كن و باز 1 كه مرا مردم جشر' 


خرقه از سر بدر اورد و بشکرانه بسوخت؛ 
Cease your recriminations and return, for the pupil of my eye‏ “ 
Hath pulled off the cloak over its head and burned it as a thank-‏ 
offering !."‏ 
That some of his verses are evidently secular and‏ )2( 
profane, and refer to the pleasures of the senses in a manner‏ 
which cannot be explained as allegorical, as for instance:‏ 


دل من در هوای روی فرخ؛ بود اشفته همجون موى فرخ' 
My heart, in love with Farrukh's face, is agitated like Farrukh's hair.“‏ “ 
And again:‏ 


م os‏ ره 
هزار افرین بر مي سرخ باد؛ كه از روى هما رتك زردق ‘Spat‏ 
“A thousand blessings be on the red wine which hath removed the‏ 
sallow complexion from my face !”‏ 


(3) That many of his verses smack of the Ash'arí 
(Sunnf) doctrines, which are repudiated and execrated by 
the Imámí (Shí'a) doctors, e.g. : 


در كوى نیکنامی مارا گذر ندادند؛ 


گر تو نمی پسندی تغییر خن قضارا؛ 
They did not suffer me to pass through the street of good repute :‏ * 
If thou dost not approve, then change Destiny*."‏ 


اين جان عاريت كه بحافظ سپرد دوست“ 
روزی رخش ببينم و تسليم وى كنم 
This borrowed life which the Friend hath entrusted to Hafiz—‏ “ 
One day I shall see His Face and shall yield it up to Him.”‏ 


1 For Südfs explanation of this verse, see Rosenzweig-Schwannau's 
edition of Háfiz, vol. i, No. 26 in =, p. 769 in the notes. It is not very 
convincing, and I have never met with any other allusion to the custom 
there alleged. 

* [tis worth noting that the extreme Fatalism commonly regarded 
in Europe as characteristic of Islám is repudiated by Muslims of the 
Shf'a sect. 

3 The doctrine called Riéyatu lidh (“The Vision of God”) belongs, 


I think, especially to the Hanbalí sect, but is held in detestation by the 
Shía. 


جاه ع« al‏ 
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Although manuscripts of Háfiz offer as many variants 
as is usually the case with Persian texts, there exists of 
D dons this poet's works an established and generally 
are better editors accepted text which we owe, I think, to the 
að Turkish commentator Súdí, and which has 

been popularized in Europe by the editions of 
Brockhaus and Rosenzweig-Schwannau, so that it is usual 
to refer to the odes of Háfiz by the numbers they bear in 
the latter edition. Turkish editions of Persian poetry, such 
as the Mathnaw/ of Jalálu d-Dín Rúmií, the Díván ot Háfiz, 
etc., are generally more accurate and trustworthy than those 
produced in India, which commonly contain many spurious 
and interpolated lines composed by the editors, lines which 
a Persian would be ashamed and a Turk tfhable to produce; 
for the Persian editor has in most cases enough taste 
(dhawg) to know that he cannot produce verses likely 
to be accepted as those of the master whom he is editing; 
while the Turkish editor is generally conscientious and 
laborious, but incapable of producing any Persian verses 
at all. The Indian editor, on the other hand, often has 
a certain facility of versifying without much critical taste. 

This *authorized version" of the D£vdn of Háfiz (which 

could probably be much improved by a fresh and careful 
. collation of all the best and oldest manuscripts) 

ne contains in all 693 separate poems ; to wit, 573 
odes (ghazaliyydt) ; 42 fragments (»iugatta'át) ; 

69 quatrains (rubd‘tyyat); 6 mathnawts; 2 gastdas,and one 
“five-some” or mukhammas. Of all of these poems German 
verse-translations are given by Rosenzweig-Schwannau, and 
English prose translations by Wilberforce Clarke. There 
exist also many translations of individual odes or groups 
of odes in English, German, Latin, French, etc., either in 
verse or prose’, Of English verse translations the largest 
and most sumptuous collection is that of Herman Bicknell, 


۱ ! For a list of the chief of these, see Dr H. Ethé's Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS in the India Office, No. 1246 (col. 720), and the Banki- 
pore Catalogue (Firdawsí to Háfiz), pp. 256-7. | 
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who was born in 1830, studied Medicine at St Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital and took the degree of M.R.C.S. in 1854, 
entered the Army Medical Service, went through the 
Indian Mutiny, travelled widely in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, made the pilgrimage to Mecca under the 
name of ‘Abdu’l-Wahid in 1862, and spent some time at 
Shiraz “with the object of clearing up doubtful points [in 
the Diwdn], and of becoming personally acquainted with 
the localities mentioned by the Poet.” He died in 1875, 
and his posthumous work was brought out with loving 
care by his brother, A. S. Bicknell, in the same year. It 
contains, besides the Preface, Introduction, Appendix and 
Indices, and nine illustrations, translations, complete or 
partial, of 189 ghasaliyyát, all the 42 mugatta'át and 69 
rubdiyydt, 2 out of the 6 mathnawds, and the one muk- 
hammas. 

Of most of these translations of Hafiz, from the Latin 
renderings of Meninski (1680), Thomas Hyde (1767) and 
Revisky (1771); the French (1799) and English (1792) 
versions of Sir William Jones; the numerous German 
versions from Wahl (1791) to Bodenstedt (1877); and the 
later English efforts of Payne, Justin McCarthy and Wilber- 
force Clarke, I do not propose to speak here ; (but I shall 
say something of three of the English verse-translations 
which seem to me the most worthy of attention. Of the 
oldest of these three, that of Herman Bicknell, published 
in 1875, I have already spoken above. The next in point 


of time is that of Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell (London, , 


1897), which contains, besides an admirable Introduction 
on the life, times and character of the poet, verse-translations 
of 43 of the odes. | These, though rather free, are, in my 
opinion, by far the most artistic, and, so far as the spirit 
of Háfiz is concerned, the most faithful renderings of his 
poetry. Lastly, in 1898 Mr Walter Leaf published 28 
“Versions from Hafiz,” in which he endeavoured to re- 
produce the form as well as the sense of the original 
poems, with as much success, probably, as is attainable 
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under these conditions. The existence of these three 
versions exonerates me from attempting, as I have done 
in the case of other less known Persian poets, to produce 
versions of my own. In their different ways they are all 
good: Herman Bicknell’s are accurate as regards the 
sense, and often very ingenious, especially the chrono- 
grams; Walter Leaf’s give an excellent idea of the form; 
while Miss Bell’s are true poetry of a very high order, 
and, with perhaps the single exception of FitzGeralds 
paraphrase of the Quatrains of ‘Umar, Khayyam, are 
probably the finest and most truly poetical renderings of 
any Persian poet ever produced in the English language; 
for, though some of Sir William Jones's verse-translations 
are pretty enough, they can hardly bee dignified by the 
name of poetry, and are, moreover, so free that they can 
scarcely be called translations. 

For the sake of comparison I gave elsewhere’ five 
different English verse-translations of one of the best- 
known of the odes of Hafiz, that beginning*: 

اگر آن ترك شیرازی بدست آرد دل مارا؛ 

' بخال هندوش بخشم سمرقند و بخارارا‎ 
which has been rendered into English verse by Sir William 
Jones, Herman Bicknell, Miss Bell, Walter Leaf, and myself. 
I cannot find so many English verse-renderings of any other 
of the odes of Hafiz, for, though many of those translated 
by Miss Bell are also to be found in Herman Bicknell’s 
translation, only three or four of the former are included 
amongst the 28 published by Walter Leaf. The one fault . 
to be found with Miss Bell’s versions is that they are not 
arranged in any order, nor is any indication given of the 
opening words of the original, nor reference to its position in 
the text of Rosenzweig-Schwannau which she has followed ; 


1 In a lecture on the Literature of Persia delivered to the Persia 
Society on April 26, 1912, and afterwards published for that Society by 
John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., price one shilling. 

3 See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s ed., vol. i, p. 24 (No. 8 in a/if). 


, j^ Mr 
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and only after I had succeeded, with considerable labour, 
in identifying the originals of all but nine or ten of her 
translations did I ascertain that my friend Mr Guy le 
Strange possessed an annotated copy of her book con- 
taining all the references I required save one (No. xv), 
which was wrongly given, and which I am still unable to 
identify. For the convenience, therefore, of other readers 
of her admirable book, I give below the reference to. each 

original in Rosenzweig-Schwannau's edition, 


ae m specifying the volume, page, and number under 
translated by each rhyming letter, and adding a reference 
اق رت مر دش‎ to Bicknell and Leaf in cases where an ode 


has also been rendered by them. 


(Reference to H. 


(Reference to original in 
Bicknell's transl.) 


(No. in Miss Bell's 
transl.) Rosenzweig's ed.) 


B 





1 No. i (p. 67) vol. i, p. 2 (! x) No. i (p. 3) 
No. ii (p. 68) vol. i, p. 194 (© 58) No. li (p. 83) 
No. iii (p. 69) vol. i, p. 204 ( 63) No. liv (p. 85) 
No. iv (p. 70) vol. i, p. 100 (© 19) 


No. viii (p. 20) 





vol. i, p. 24 (V8) 


2 No. v (p. 71) 


No. vi (p. 73) vol. ii, p. 86 س)‎ 6) No. cxxvi (p. 172) 
No. vii (p. 74) vol. i, p. 152 (© 41) — 

No. viii (p. 75) vol. i, p. 110 ( 24) No. xxxi (p. 6o) 
No. ix (p. 76) vol. i, p. 8 )۱ 3) No. iii (p. 9) 

3No. x (p. 78) omitted No. clxxii (p. 240) 
No. xi (p. 79) vol. i, p. 138 ( 36) No. xxxix (p. 71) 
No. xii (p. 8o) vol. i, p. 32 ( 12) No. xii (p. 29) 
No. xiii (p. 81) vol. i, p. 276 ( 90) No. lxv (p. 99) 
No. xiv (p. 83) vol. i, p: 302 (3 3) No. Ixx (p. 107) 
No. xv (p. 84) 

No. xvi (p. 85) vol. i, p. 222 (© 69) No. lvi (p. 88) 
No. xvii (p. 86) vol. i, p: 148 (© 40) No. xliii (p. 75) 
No. xviii (p. 88) vol. i, p. 360 (3 23) 

No. xix (p. 89) vol. i, p. 368 (3 26) سے‎ 

No. xx (p. 9o) vol. ii, p. 18 (5 6) —— 


1 See also Palmer's Song of the Reed, pp. 53-4- 
2 W. Leaf, No. iv, pp. 27-8. 
* W. Leaf, No. i, p. 25; Palmer, pp. 49-50. 
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As already noted, only three or four of the odes have 
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(No. in Miss Bell's (Reference to original in Reference to H. 
transl.) Rosenzweig's ed.) Bicknell's transl.) 

No. xxi (p. 91) vol. i, p. 374 (3 28) 

No. xxii (p. 93) vol. i, p. 410 (5 41) No. Ixxx (p. 122) 

No. xxiii (p. 94) voli, p.596 (» 113) No. ciii (p. 147) 

No. xxiv (p. 95) vol. iii, p. 86 (L4 31) 

No. xxv (p. 97) vol. i, p. 502 (5 78) 

No. xxvi (p. 98) vol. i, p. 520 (3 85) No. xc (p. 133) 

No. xxvii (p. 100) —-vol. i, p. 256 ( 82) 

No. xxviii (p. 101) vol. i, p. 490 (3 73) — 

No. xxix (p. 102) vol. ii, p. 8 ( 5 3) No. cxv (p. 158) 

No. xxx (p. 103) vol. ii, p. 104 ش(‎ 7) No. cxxviii (p. 176) 

No. xxxi (p. 104) vol. i, p. 560 (3 99) No. xcvii (p. 140) 

No. xxxii (p. 106) — vol.ii, p. 32 (5 11) No. cxvii (p. 162) 

No. xxxiii (p. 107)  vol.i, p.576 (5 105) هوه‎ 

No. xxxiv (p. 108) — voli, p.584 (» 108) — No. ci (p. 144) 

No.xxxv(p.rog) voli, p.662 (s 139) No. cvii (p. 151) 

No. xxxvi (p. 110) vol. ii, p. 78 (u= 2) 

No. xxxvii (p. 1x1) vol. ii, p. 68 ( 5 10) No. cxxi (p. 166) 

No. xxxviii (p. 112) vol. i, p. 650 (3 135) 

No. xxxix (p. 114) vol.i, p. 416 (3 44) No. lxxxi (p. 123) 

No. xl (p. 115) vol. ii, p. 126 ش)‎ 15) 

No. xli (p. 116) vol. iii, p. 296 (gifa Qiț'a xxxiii (p. 292) 

No. 33) 
No. xlii (p. 117) vol. i, p. 586 (3 109) 
No. xliii (p. 118) vol. ii, p. 398 (2 74) No. clxili(p.227)  . 


been rendered in English verse by Miss Bell, Herman 
Bicknell and Walter Leaf, and of one of them (Agar dn 
Turk-t-Shirdzt...) the parallel renderings were published 
in my paper on Persian Literature, to which reference has 
been already made, together with others. Another ode 
rendered by the three writers above mentioned is that 
beginning? : 


1 See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s ed., vol. i, p. 110, No. 24 in =; 
Miss Bell, No. viii, pp. 75-6; Bicknell, No. xxxi, p. 60; and Walter 
Leaf, No. v, p. 29. 
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Of this also, for the sake of comparison, I here reprint the 
three versions, beginning with Herman Bicknell's, which is 
as follows : 


Bicknell's translation (No. xxxi, p. 60). 


(1) “In blossom is the crimson rose, and the rapt 4#/du/ trills his song ; 
A summons that to revel calls you, O Sifis, wine-adoring throng ! 


(2) The fabric of my contrite fervour appeared upon a rock to bide ; 
Yet see how by a crystal goblet it hath been shattered in its pride. 


(3) Bring wine ; for to a lofty spirit, should they at its tribunal be, 
What were the sentry, what the Sultan, the toper or the foe of glee? 


(4) Forth from this hostel oftwo portals as finally thou needst must go, 
What if the porch and arch of Being be of high span or meanly low? 


(s) To bliss's goal we gain not access, if sorrow has been tasted not; 
Yea, with A/asfu’s' pact was coupled the sentence of our baleful lot. 


(6) At Being and Not-being fret not, but either with calm temper see: 
Not-being is the term appointed for the most lovely things that be. 


(7) Ásaf's display, the airy courser, the language which the birds em- 
ployed, 
The wind has swept ; and their possessor no profit from his wealth 
enjoyed“. 


(8) Oh! fly not from thy pathway upward, for the winged shaft that 
quits the bow 
A moment to the air has taken, to settle in the dust below. 


(9) What words of gratitude, O Háfiz, 
Shall thy reed’s tongue express anon, 
As its choice gems of composition 
From hands to other hands pass on?” 


! * Tt is maintained by certain interpreters of the Koran that Adam 
and the whole of his future race appeared before their Creator on the 
first day of the world. God said to them: * A-Jas£u bi-Rabbi-Eum, * Am 
I not your Lord?’ All responded ‘ Bald, ‘Yes.’ But the word ‘ da/a’ 
has the additional signification of ‘bale’ or ‘evil.’ Hence the sentence 
of bale, or evil, was annexed to the pact of the * Day of Aast; and was 
constituted a condition of existence.” 

* * How vain were the glories of Solomon! Asaf was his minister, 
the East-wind his courser, and the language of birds one of his accom- 
plishments ; but the blast of Time has swept them away.” 
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Walter Leaf's translation (No. v, p. 29). 
(1) “Aflame with bloom is the red rose, the bulbul drunk with Spring ; 
What ho, adorers of Wine! Hear the call to mirth that they fling. 
(2) The corner-stone of repentance that seemed a rock firm-set 
Is rent and riven asunder by touch of glasses a-ring. 
(3) Fill high the bowl with the red wine, for here is Liberty Hall, 
The sage is one with the toper, the ploughman e’en as the king. 
(4) From out this Hostel of Two Doors the signal calls us away, 
Alike if low be the roof-tree or lofty dome upspring. 
(5 We conquer only through anguish the resting-place of delight ; 
To life, by bond of 44/as/-vow, the long *4/as must cling!. 
(6) With 1s and IS NOT annoy not thy heart ; be merry of soul, 
For 1S NOT is but the last end of every perfect thing. 
(7) The fame of Asaph, the wind-steed, the speech with birds of the air 
As wind have passed ; to their master no more avail shall they 
bring. 
(8) No pinion heavenward soaring desire ; the arrow aloft 
Shall sink to dust in the end, howsoe’er it leap on the wing. 
(9) What thanks and praises, O HAFIZ, shall yield the tongue of thy 


pen, ; | 
That all the songs of thy singing from mouth to mouth men sing?” 


Miss Bell's translation (No. viii, p. 75). 

(1) “The rose has flushed red, the bud has burst, 
And drunk with joy is the nightingale— 
Hail, Süfís, lovers of wine, all hail ! 
For wine is proclaimed to a world athirst. 

(2) Like a rock your repentance seemed to you ; 
Behold the marvel! Of what avail 
Was your rock, for a goblet has cleft it in two! 

(3) Bring wine for the King and the slave at the gate | 
Alike for all is the banquet spread, 
And drunk and sober are warmed and fed. 

(4) When the feast is done and the night grows late, 
And the second door of the tavern gapes wide, 
The low and the mighty must bow the head 
"Neath the archway of Life, to meet what...outside ? 


1 See note I on previous page. Mr Leaf has here sought to para- 
phrase the word-play on da/d (‘ Yea’) and óalá (Woe) in the original. 
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(s) Except thy road through affliction pass, 
None may reach the halting-station of mirth ; 
God's treaty: Am Í not Lord of the earth? 
Man sealed with a sigh : Ah yes, alas ! 


(6) Nor with IS nor IS NOT let thy mind contend; 
Rest assured all perfection of mortal birth 
In the great IS NOT at the last shall end. 


(7) For Assaf's pomp, and the steeds of the wind, 
And the speech of birds down the wind have fled, 
And he that was lord of them all is dead ; 
Of his mastery nothing remains behind. 

(8) Shoot not thy feathered arrow astray ! 
A bow-shot's length through the air it has sped, 
And then...dropped down in the dusty way. 


(9) But to thee, oh Háfiz, to thee, oh tongue 
That spéaks through the mouth of the slender reed, 
What thanks to thee when thy verses speed 
From lip to lip, and the song thou hast sung 7 


This one example of three parallel translations will 
suffice to show generally the style of work of the three 
translators. Miss Bell's is the least literal, but by far 
the most poetical, and is a wonderful interpretation of the 
spirit of the original. Walter Leaf aims especially at 
exactly reproducing the form (both as regards rhyme 
and metre), as well as the sense, of the original. Herman 
Bicknell steers a middle course, making each verse of his 
translation correspond with its original, but not attempting 
to preserve the same rhyme throughout the poem. 

In view of these and other excellent translations of 
Háfiz into verse and prose in English and other European 
languages, I will content myself with quoting here the 
renderings by Miss Bell and Herman Bicknell of one more 
ode of Háfiz, which has a certain special interest because 
it is engraved on his tombstone’, and which begins: 


مژده" وصل تو كو كز سر جان بر خيزم' 
طاير قدسم و از دام جبان بر خيزم' 


* For a complete translation of the inscription on the tombstone, see 
the plate facing p. xvi of Herman Bicknell’s work above mentioned. 
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Bicknell’s translation (p. 227, No. clxiii). 
“Where doth Thy love’s glad message echo for my rapt soul 
To rise? 
This sacred bird from the world’s meshes yearns to its goal 
To rise. 
I swear, wilt Thou Thy servant name me, by all my love sublime 
Higher than my desire of lordship o’er space and time 


To rise. 
Vouchsafe, Lord, from Thy cloud of guidance to pour on me Thy 
rain, 
Ere Thou command me as an atom from man’s domain 
To rise. 


Bring minstrels and the wine-cup with thee, or at my tomb ne'er sit: 
Permit me in thy perfume dancing from the grave's pit 

a“ To rise. 
Though I am old, embrace me clgsely, be it a single night: 
May I, made young by thy caresses, at morn have might 


To rise! 
Arouse thee! show thy lofty stature, 
Idol of winning mien: 
Enable me, as soul-reft Háfiz, 
From Nature's scene 
To rise !" 


Miss Bell's translation (No. xliii, pp. 118-119). 


“Where are the tidings of union? that I may arise— 
Forth from the dust I will rise up to welcome thee ! 
My soul, like a homing bird, yearning for Paradise, 
Shall arise and soar, from the snares of the world set free. 
When the voice of love shall call me to be thy slave, 
I shall rise to a greater far than the mastery 
Of life and the living, time and the mortal span: 
Pour down, oh Lord! from the clouds of Thy guiding grace 
The rain of a mercy that quickeneth on my grave, 
` Before, like dust that the wind bears from place to place, 
I arise and flee beyond the knowledge of man. 
When to my grave thou turnest thy blessed feet, 
Wine and the lute shalt thou bring in thy hand to me, 
Thy voice shall ring through the folds of my winding-sheet, 
And I will arise and dance to thy minstrelsy. 
Though I be old, clasp me one night to thy breast, 
And I, when the dawn shall come to awaken me, 
With the flash of youth on my cheek from thy bosom will rise. 
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Rise up! let mine eyes delight in thy stately grace! 
Thou art the goal to which all men’s endeavour has pressed, 
And thou the idol of Háfiz's worship ; thy face 
From the world and life shall bid him come forth and arise!” 


The tomb of Háfiz is in a beautiful garden, called after 
him the “ Háfiziyya," situated near Shíráz. It was much 
beautified by Abu'l-Qásim Bábur!,*the great- 
grandson of Timur, when he conquered Shiraz 
in 856/1452, the work being entrusted by him 


The tomb of 
Hafiz 


to Mawláná Muhammad Mæammá'í*. At a later date - 


(1226/1811) it was further embellished by Karím Khán- 
i-Zand, one of the best rulers that Persia has ever had’, 
by whom the present tombstone, a slab of fine alabaster, 
was contributed. The Adfisiyya is much honoured and 
much frequented by the people of Shiraz and by visitors 
to that city, and the poet's grave is surrounded by the 
graves of many others who have sought proximity to those 
illustrious ashes, so that his own words have been fulfilled 
when he said : 


بر سر نربت ما چون گذری همت خواه؛ 
zt‏ 
Ac‏ زیارتکه رندان جہان خواهد شد ' 


“When thou passest by our tomb, seek a blessing, for it shall be- 
come a place of pilgrimage for the libertines of all the world.” 


Before passing on to the mention of other poets, some- 
thing must be said as to the practice of taking an augury 
Tutar spacio (Zafd'ul) from the Diwdn of Hafiz which is so 
با ی‎ D&i» prevalent in Persia, where the only other book 
روا‎ used for this purpose (and that much more 
rarely) is the Qurán itself, just as the ancient Romans 
used to use Vergil (Sortes Vergilianæ). It has been already 
mentioned that Hafiz is often entitled Lisdnu’l-Ghayb 


1 Not the great Bábur who was the great-great-great-grandson of 
Tímúr, and who founded the so-called “ Mogul Dynasty“ in India. 

2 See Dawlatsháh, p. 308 of my edition. 

3 See Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. ii, p. 147- 
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This, it is to be supposed, Sháh Isma'íl took as an ex- 
pression of the deceased poet's loyalty to himself, and there- 
upon, well pleased, he again opened the book at random and 
was confronted by the following verse, which was even 
more evidently intended for his ecclesiastical companion: 


J os 
| js Hh 
عرض خود ميبرى و زحمت ما ميدارى'‎ | 
“O fly (magas)! the presence of the Símurgh! is no fit place for thy 


evolutions : 
Thou dost but dishonour thyself and vex us !” 


After this it may be assumed that Mulla Magas effaced 
himself! 

. 

The story referred to above, but not given in the Laf£fa- 
t-Ghaybiyya, is that, when Hafiz died, some of his detractors 
objected to his being buried in the Muslim equivalent of 
consecrated ground, but that, on an augury being taken 
from his poems to decide the question, the following very 
appropriate verse resulted : 

' قدم دريغ مدار از جنازه” -حافظ‎ 
' كه كرجه" غرق كنافست ميرود بببشت‎ 
“ Withhold not thy footsteps from the bier of Háfiz, 
For, though he is immersed in sin, he will go to Paradise!” 

The second instance given by the Zaf/fa-i-GAhaybiyya 
refers to another king of the same dynasty, Shah Tahmasp*, 
who one day, while playing with a ring which he valued 
very highly, dropped it, and, though he caused an exhaustive 
search for it to be made under the carpets and cushions, 

! A mythical bird of great size and wisdom and almost or quite 
immortal, which is supposed, like its Arabian equivalent the 4x4, to 
dwell in the Mountains of Qáf or of the Alburz, and which played an 
important part in the legend of Sám and Zál (the grandfather and 
father of Rustam respectively) as recounted in the SAáh-náma of 
Firdawsf. 

! There were two Safawí kings of this name. The first reigned 
A.D. 1524-1576 ; the second 1722-1731. 
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could not find it. An augury taken from Háfiz gave the 
following result : | 
دلى كه غيب نمايست و جام جم دارو“‎ 


و 
زخاتمى كه دمى كم شود جه غم دارو» 
What cares a heart which mirrors the Unseen and possesses the‏ * 
Goblet of Jamshíd for a ring which is mislaid for a moment! ?"‏ 
The king clapped his hands on his knees in admiration for‏ 
the appositeness of this verse, and immediately felt the ring‏ 
in a fold of his robe into which it had accidentally slipped.‏ 


The third anecdote refers to yet another Safawí King, 
Shah ‘Abbas the Second (A.D. 1642-1667), who obtained 
the following aughry as to a campaign which he was medi- 
tating against the province of Ádharbáyján, of which Tabríz 
is the capital*: 

عراق و فارس گرفتی بشعر خود حافظ ؛ 
بيا كه نوبت بغداد و وقت تبریزست ؛ 
Thou hast captured ‘Iraq and Fars by thy verse, O Hafiz:‏ “ 
Come, for it is now the turn of Baghdad and the time for Tabriz.”‏ 

This decided the king in favour of the campaign, which 

turned out completely successful. 


The fourth anecdote refers to the same king as the last. 
He had a servant named Siyáwush, whom his fellow-servants, 
through jealousy and malice, desired to destroy, so that they 


! The original reference is, of course, to Solomon, whose ring, 
engraved with *the Most Great Name" of God, whereby he exercised 


ہے کہ اہ ےہ — 


authority over birds, beasts, fishes, the winds, men, and the /inn, was 


stolen for a while by the /inmf Sakhr. The Persians often seek to 
identify their legendary King Jamshíd or Jam (the Yima of the Avesta) 
with Solomon, and attribute to.the latter the '*World-showing Goblet " 
( Jám-i-Jahán-numá) of the former, which, like Alexander's Mirror 
(I fna-i-Sibandar), revealed to its possessor all that was passing in the 
world. 

* This story is more often told of Nádir Sháh. See the Bankipore 
Catalogue (Persian Poetry: Firdawsí to Háfiz), p. 255. 
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This would supply an answer to a traveller or exile 
who was wondering whether he would not do well to return 
home. 


No.r ine  R.-Schw., vol. ii, p. 160.‏ .4 
طالع اگر مدد کند دامنش آورم بکف؛ 

' كر بكشر زهى طرب ور بکشد زھی شرف‎ 
“ Should my lucky star aid me, I will lay hold on his skirt ; 


Should I pluck it, O the delight! And should he slay me, O the 
honour !” 


No.4in;  KR.-Schw. vol. ii, p. 12.‏ .5 
روى بنما و وجود خودم از ياد يبر' | ۱ 
خرمن سوختكانرا همه كو باد ببر' 


“Show thy face and take away from my memory all thought of my 
own existence ; 
Bid the wind bear away all the harvest of those who are burned out !" 


No. 80in 3. R.-Schw., vol. 1, p. 508.‏ .6 
كفتم غم تو ذارم كفتا غمت سر آيى' 
| كفتم كه ماه من شو گفتا اگر بر آید؛ 
I said, *I have longing 7 She replied, *Thy longing will come‏ * 


to an end.’ 
I said, ‘Be thou my Moon!’ She replied, ‘If it comes off!’” 


No.19in JS. R.-Schw., vol. ii, p. 128.‏ .7 
یا رب آن نو کل خندان که سپردی بمنش؛ 
من سپارم بتو از چشم حسود چمنش 


* O Lord, that fresh and smiling rose which Thou didst entrust to me 
I now entrust to Thee from the envious eye of the flower-bed." 


8. No.8 in j. R.-Schw., vol. ii, p. 64. 


بر نيامد از تمناى لبت كامم هنوز؛ 3 
بر اميد جام لعلت دردى اشامم هنوز' 
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* My desire hath not yet been fulfilled in respect to my craving for 
thy lip; 
In the hope of the ruby goblet [of thy mouth] I am still a drainer 
of dregs." 


9. No.24 in.»  R.-Schw., vol. ii, p. 270. 
‘edb خيز تا از در ميخانه كشادى‎ 
در ره دوست نشينيم و مرادى طلبيم'‎ 
“Arise, that we may seek an opening through the door of the tavern, 
That we may sit in the Friend’s path and seek [the fulfilment of ] a 
wish!” 

As will be seen, the answers supplied by these vague 

oracles are often of a somewhat uncertain na- 
aa ture, besides being limited in number to nine. 
"تير يي‎ The other method of opening the Déwdn at 

random gives, of course, much richer results, and 
there stands on record many a remarkable response, which 
st non é vero é ben trovato. Six of these are recorded at the 
end (pp. 122-7) of the little treatise entitled Lati/a-i-Ghay- 
özyya which has been already mentioned’. 

The first refers to Shah Isma‘il the Great, the founder 
of:the Safawí dynasty, who made the Shí'a doctrine the 
official creed of Persia, and carried his energy so far in this 
endeavour that he ordered the tombs of persons of suspected 
orthodoxy or of known Sunní proclivities to be destroyed. 
One day, accompanied by a certain ignorant and fanatical 
priest known as Mulla Magas?, he visited the tomb of Hafiz, 
and Mullá Magas urged him to have it destroyed, alleging 
(as had been alleged by the poet's contemporaries) that he 
was unorthodox in belief and dissolute in life. The King 
thereupon announced his intention of taking an augury 
from the Diwan of Hafiz, which opened at the following 
verse : 


جوزا سحر نباد حمایل برابرم" یعنی غلام شاهیر و سوکند میخورم 


* At dawn Orion displayed his belt before me, 
As though to say, ‘I am the King’s slave, and this I swear." 


! See p. 300 supra. * Magas is the Persian for “a fly.” 
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were constantly striving to convince the King that he was 
worthy of death. The result of an augury from the D£wáz 
of Háfiz was this verse: 
شاه تركان سخن مدعيان میشنود"‎ 
شرمی از مظلمه" خون سیاوشش باد‎ 
“The King of the Turks hearkens to the speech of the accusers: 
May he be ashamed of the wrong of [shedding] the blood of Siyé- 
wush! !” 
The fifth instance is from the author’s own experience. 
In 1052/1642-3 he reached Ahmad-ábád, then the capital 
of Gujerát in India, and there made the acquaintance of a 
certain Kan'án Beg, one of the notables*of the place, who 
had a brother named Yúsuf Beg. The latter, who was in 
the army of Gujerát, had a little time previously been re- 
ported missing in a battle fought near Ahmad-ábád against 
a hostile force. His brother, Kan‘4n Beg, was greatly 
disquieted until the following augury from Hafiz assuaged 
his anxiety, which was soon afterwards dispelled by his 
brother's safe return : 


يوسف كمكشته باز آيى يكنعان غم مخور؛ 
کلبه* احزان شود روزى كلستان غم مخور؛ 


“ Lost Joseph ( Viésuf) will return to Canaan (K'az'ás) : grieve not ! 
The house of sorrows will one day become a rose-garden: grieve not!" 


The sixth and last instance refers to a certain Fath-‘Alf 
Sultan, the son of Imam-quli Khan, a youth remarkable 
for his beauty, who was the author’s contemporary. One 
day, flushed with wine, and clad in a green coat (gabá) 
embroidered with gold, he visited the tomb of Háfiz on the 
day specially set apart for this, which falls in the latter part 
of the month of Rajab, and while there took an augury from 
the Diwdn, which gave the following verse: 


1 See ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, p. 620, and the note on 
p. 823, which explains the allusion to the old legend in question. 
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سر مست با قبای زر افشان چو بگذری؛ 
يك بوسه نذر حافظ يشمينه يوش كن ؛ 
When thou passest by, drunk with wine and clad in agold-embroidered‏ * 


coat, 
Vow one kiss to Háfiz who is clad in wool! ! " 


* What is one kiss?" exclaimed Fath-'Alí; *I promise 
two kisses!" A week passed ere he revisited the tomb, 
and took another augury, which was as follows: 


كفته بودى که شوم مست و دو بوست بدهي“؛ | 
وعده از حد بشد و مانه دو دیدیړ و نه ياك ؛ 
“Thou didst say, * I will get drunk and give thee two kisses’ :‏ 


The promise has passed its limit [of time], and we have seen neither 
two nor even one.” 


“What are two kisses?” cried the lad; “I promise three 
kisses!” And again he went away without discharging his 
vow, and did not return until another week had elapsed, 
when he again took an augury, and received the following 
answer : 

سه بوسه كز دو لبت كرده* حوالت من ' 
5 ادا نكنى قرضدار من باشی؛ 


“í Those three kisses which thou didst assign to me from thy two lips, 
If thou dost not pay them, then thou art my debtor!” 


Thereupon Fath-‘Alf Sultan leapt from his seat and im- 
printed kiss after kiss upon the poet's tombstone. 

Other instances of omens taken from the Dáván of | 
Háfiz by the Moghul Emperor Jahángír, and recorded in 
his own handwriting in the margins of a manuscript formerly 
in his possession, are given in the Bankipore Catalogue 
(Persian Poetry: Firdawsi to Hafiz), pp. 231-52. 


1 Pashmtna-pish (“clad in wool”) is the Persian equivalent of the 
Arabic S#/f. See vol. i of my Lit. Hist. of Persia, p. 417. 
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7. Kamdlof Khujand 
(Kamálu' d- Dín 6. Masúd). 


Not much is known concerning this poet, who, however, 
since his verses won the admiration of Hafiz, 

i = cannot be passed over. Jámí says! that he was 
a great saint, and that if he deigned to write 

verse it was to conceal the fullness of his saintly nature and 
spiritual attainments, to prevent the complete suppression 
of his exoteric by his esoteric life, and to maintain the 
position of "servitude" to God against an overmastering 
tendency to be merged in the Deity; an assertion in support 


of which he quotes Kamál's verse: 1 


اين تکلفبای من در شعر من" گاأمینی یا حمیرای من است؛ 
These efforts of mine in my poetry are my ‘Speak to me O ۵۲‏ “ 
Kamáls spiritual guide was a certain Khwaja 'Ubaydu-‏ 
láh who resided for some time at Shásh?, a‏ 

Kui. place situated like Khujand in Transoxiana. 
At an unknown but probably fairly early period 

of his life Kamál migrated to Tabríz, where he made his 
home, and for which he conceived a great affection. The 
Jaláirí Sultán Husayn, son of Uways (776-784/1374-1382) 
showed him much favour and built for him a monastery or 
rest-house. Jámí says that when after Kamál's death they 
entered his private room in this rest-house, they found in it 
no furniture save a mat of coarse reeds on which he used to 
‘sit and sleep, and a stone which served him for a pillow. 
۱ In Tabriz, where he obtained a great reputation for sanctity, 


! Nafahátu l-uns, pp. 712-13. 

* The Prophet Mubammad, when recovering from the state of 
exhaustion into which he used to fall after receiving a revelation, was 
wont to summon his wife ‘A'isha to come to his side and talk to him, 

with the words Kallimt-ni ya Humayrd, “Speak to me O little red 
ione !? 

* Or Chách, the modern Táshkand and ancient Banákat or Fanákat. 
Cf. pp. 100 and 110 supra. 
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he came under the influence of Shaykh Zaynu'd-Dín 
Khwáft!, 

In 787/1385 Tüqtámish, Khán of Qipcháq, raided Tabríz, 
and, after the fashion of Tímür and other conquerors of 
those days, carried off Kamál amongst other learned and 
pious persons to his own capital, Saráy. There he remained 
for four years*, at the end of which period he returned to 
Tabriz where he died*, according to most authorities, in 
- 903/1400-1. Dawlatsháh places his death in 792/1390, a 
date which Rieu shows reason for regarding as much too 
early. A still later date (808/1405-6) is given by the 
Majalisu’l-‘Ushshdg. On the poet’s tomb was inscribed 
the verse: 


i 
کمال از کعبه رفتی بر در یار" هزارت افرين مردانه رفتى'‎ 
“O Kamal! Thou hast gone from the Ka'ba to the door of the Friend : 
A thousand blessings on thee ! Thou hast gone right manfully !" 


During his second sojourn at Tabríz Kamál was patron- 
ized by Tímür's son Míránsháh, who was then governor of 
Ádharbáyján, and who is said to have given the poet, in 
return for some fruit which he or his soldiers had eaten 
from his garden, a sum of a thousand Z£zárs wherewith to 
discharge his debts. 

The D£wán of Kamal of Khujand has never, so far as 
I know, been published, and is not common in manuscript, 
though copies are to be found in most of the larger collec- 
tions of Persian books. I possess an undated but well-written 
and fairly ancient manuscript, from which the following 
selections are taken. 


(1) 
| كمال از هر مزه اشکت مکر همرنگ سلمان شد؛‎ 
که از اشعار مردم برد معنیبای رنگین‌را؛‎ 
__| See pp. 569-72 of Jamf’s Nafahát and Ibn *'Arabsháh's “Ajæibuw'l- 
Magdir, p. 34 of the Calcutta ed. of 1818. 


* See Rieu's Pers. Cat., pp. 632-3. 
* The Afash-kada alone says that he died at Yazd. 


B. P. 21 


E 
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“Q Kamal, have thy tears from every eye-lash assumed the hue of 
Salman 

Because he hath stolen from other people’s poetry his brilliant 
ideas?” 


)2( 
| شانه زد باد زلف یار مورا" صل الله مانه )55 
تا ببالا تو راست چون الفی" ما چو لامیم در میان بلا" 
۳۶ چشم تر بر لب تو اولیتر" كه بمرطوب به بود حلوا ؛ 
شد چنان پر ز درد تو دل ریش" كه نكنجد درو خيال دوا ' 
7 دل مرنجان بدرد دوست كمال ' قوه ölæði í‏ فيه شفا" 


“ The breeze combed the tresses of my Friend ; may God keep him in 

health for ever! 

So long as thou art upright in figure like an alif; we are like a Zirt 
in the midst of woe! ! 

The moist eye is best [laid] on thy lips, for sweet-meats are best 
[eaten] with what is moist. 

The wounded heart is so filled with the pain of thy love that the 
very idea of healing cannot enter it. 

Vex not thy heart with grief for the Friend, O Kamál: his mouth is 
the Water of Life wherein is healing." 


)3( 
دشوار کشد AB‏ دو ابروى تو نقاش ؛ 
آسان نتوانند کشیدن دو کمان‌را؛ 


“ Hardly can the artist draw the picture of thy two eyebrows ; 
They cannot easily draw a double bow !” 


" این چه مجلس چه ببشت این چه مقامست اینجا؛ 
عمر باقی ,لب ساقی لب جامست اینجا" 


1 A graceful upstanding figure is compared to the letter aZif (l), 
one bent with age or sorrow to Jám („) or dá! (3). Zam is the middle 
letter of the word ġalá (W), “ woe.” 
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دولتی کز همة بگریخت ازین در نگفذشت؛ 
شاد کز همه بکریخت غلامست اینجا؛ 

e)‏ چون در آئی بطرب خانه" ما با غم دل؛ 
همه گویند مخور غم که حرامست اینجا؛ 

ما ببام فلکیم از بر ما گر بروی؛ 
برو آهسته كه جام و لب بامست اینجا؛ 

تیست در مجلس ما پیشگه و صف نعال؛ 
- شاه و درویش ندانند کدامست اینچا؛ 

صفت عود همه گرم رو و سوخته ارم" 
میں بجز از زاهد افسرده که خامست اینچا؟؛ 

جند يرسى جه مقامست كمال اين كه تراست ' 
اين مقام که.نه منزل نه مقامست اينجا' 


“ What company, what paradise, what resting-place are here ! 

Lasting life, the lip of the cup-bearer, the brim of the goblet are here! 

That Fortune which fled from all [others] did not pass by this door ; 

That joy which escaped all is here a servant ! 

When thou enterest our joyous abode with sorrow in thy heart 

All say, * Indulge not in sorrow, for it is forbidden here !' 

We are on the roof of heaven : if thou passest by us 

Go gently, for here is the glass and the edge of the roof !! 

In our audience-chamber there is neither seat of honour nor thres- 
hold? ; 

Here King and dervish know not which is which ! 

Like wood of aloes we are all hot-footed and burning, 

Save the ice-cold ascetic, who is here [accounted] raw. 

How often, O Kamál, wilt thou ask, * What station is this which thou 
possessest ? 

Whose station is this?” For here is neither abode nor lodging !? 


' A proverbial expression for what is very precarious. “A glass in | 
a stone-swept way ” is another similar idiom. ۱ 
* Saffi-ni'd] ("the shoe-row") is at the lower part of the room, 
where the servants stand, and visitors kick off their shoes before 
stepping on to the raised and carpeted dais. 
21—2 
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)5( 
مه من.عید شد مبارك باد عيدى عاشقان جه خواهى داد؛ 


a = 


جیدی ما و عید ما رخ ہج عید ما بی رخ تو میق [Bue‏ 
Fazi‏ برسم از تو عيد دكر' اه کین وعده هر بعید افتاد؛ 
جان از غم رهان»چو عید رسید؛ عیه زندانیان خننه آزاو؛ 
) شد بگفر از وعید کمال؛ 
عيى سازنى خاطر همه شاذ؛ 


“© Moon of mine, the Festival! is come : may it bring thee happiness! 
What wilt thou give as a festal-gift to thy lovers? 
Thy cheek is at once our festal-gift and our Featival : 
Without thy cheek may our Festival be no Festival ! 
Thou hast said: ‘I will ask after thee next Festival’: 
Alas! for this promise is of long standing ! 
Deliver my soul from grief since the Festival hath come, 
For at the Festival they set free captives. 
The Festival is come: cease to threaten Kamal ; 
At the festal season they make glad the hearts of all 7 


| )6( 
افرين بر عبارت تو ڪمال؛ خود ترا اختیار تحسین نیست: 


میوه" کز خجند می ارند؛ این چنین ابدار و شیرین نیست؛ 
Blessings on thy power of expression, O Kamal!‏ “ 
Thou hast, indeed, no choice as to approval.‏ 
The fruit which they bring from Khujand‏ 


ps 


Is not so sweet and so luscious ! 


)7( 
درد تو به ازدواست اى دوست» اندوه تو جان فزاست اى دوست ؛ 


| دریوزه کر تو از در تو؛ جزدرد وبلا نخواست اى دوست“ 
| با اد که ز مفا سس | ندارم' حيزى كه ترا سزاست ای دوست “° 


! The great Persian festival is the JVaswriiz, or New Year's Day, 
which corresponds with the vernal equinox (March 21). The two great 
festivals of Islam are the ‘/dw/-Fifr at the end of Ramadan, and the 
‘Idu'il-Adha on the 1oth of Dhu'l-Hijja, the month of the Pilgrimage. 
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پیش تو نېم دو چشم روشن؛ گویم نظر صفاست ای دوست؛ 
' گفتی ley cus meteo‏ نیست؛ گردوست کشد رواست ای دوست؛ 
' دل هرجه بوصف قامتت گفت؛ آورد خدای راست ای دوست؛ 


» كردم بقى تو اين غزل راست' 
بنویس خمال‌راست ای دوست ؛ 
*'Thy pain is better than balm, O Friend !‏ ! 
Thy sorrow enlargeth the soul, O Friend !‏ 
He who begs of thee at thy door‏ 
Seeks naught but pain and calamity, O Friend !‏ 

2 Notwithstanding that through poverty I have not 
Aught which is worthy of thine acceptance, O Friend. 

4 I will lay before thee my two bright eyes, 

I will say, ‘It is the gaze of sincerity, O Friend !’ 

5 Thou didst say, * I will slay thee,’ but this is not right : 
Is it right that a friend should slay, O Friend? 
Whatever the heart said in praise of thy stature 
God brought true (or straight), O Friend ! 

7 Straight have I made this ode to thy stature : 
Write, * It is by Kamál, O Friend !" 

Kamal is, so far as I know, the only poet who endeavours 
as far as possible to make all his odes of a uniform length, 
namely seven verses, as he expressly declares in the two 
following fragments : } 


)8( 
مرا هست اخثر غزل هفت بيت“ حو گفتار سلمان نرفته ز یاد؛ 


55855 - 
جو حافظ همی خواندش در عراق ؛ بلند و روان ھمچو سبح شداد " 


به بنياد هر هغت چون Slee!‏ كزين جنس بيتى ندارد عماد' 
My odes are for the most part seven verses,‏ " 
Not forgotten like the utterance of Salmán.‏ 
When Hafiz recites them in ‘Iraq‏ 
Fluently and aloud, [they are] like ‘the seven hard ones!’;‏ 
All seven [are] like heaven in their foundation,‏ 
And of such sort ‘Imad [of Kirmdan] has not a single verse.”‏ 
The “Seven Lean Years” are so called in the S#ratu Yusuf‏ * 
(Qurán, xii, 48). In another passage (Ixxviii, 12) the same expression‏ 
is used of the Seven Heavens, which is the meaning intended here.‏ 
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(9) 
JUS هفت بیت امد غزلباى‎ + 
es = 
هفت بيتيباى ياران نيز هست'‎ ۲ 
هر يكى ياك و روان و دل يذير'‎ 
' ليك ازان هر هفتشان حك كردنى است‎ y 
چار بیت از اول و سے از اخیر'‎ 
"The odes of Kamál are seven verses ; 
Of the grace thereof the ‘ Five Treasures!’ are“but a tenth part. 
+ There exist also poems of seven verses by some of my friends, 
Each one of which is limpid and fluent and charming, 
But of every seven of them there should be erased 
Four verses from the beginning and three from the end !” 
(10) 
جو ديوان كيال افقد بيستت'‎ | 
' نویس از شعر او چندانکه خواهى‎ 
ر خے الات غريب و لفظ و حرفش"‎ 
' اكر خواهى كه در يابى كماهى‎ 
taoli PEE لفظش روان‎ jc 
' ببر حرفى فرو رو جون سياهى‎ 
“When the Diwan of Kamal falls into thine hand 
Copy of his poetry as much as thou wilt. 
If thou wishest to understand aright 
His rare ideas and expressions and words 


Do not pass swiftly over each word like the pen, 
But dive down into every letter like the ink.” 


1 This (Panj Gany) is the title given to the Five Romantic Poems 
of Nizámí of Ganja. 


tee E 
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اه ق‎ J ۱ i f a 
در جسان مشبور؛ یکی از اصفبان یکی ز خجند؛‎ HLS دو‎ 
این یکی در غزل عدیم المثل و ان دئر در قصیده بی مانند؛‎ 
a 
فى المثل درمیان این دو کمال؛ نيست فرقى مكّر بموثی چند؛‎ 
“There are two Kamals famous in the world, 
One from Isfahan! and one from Khujand. 
This one is incomparable in the ode, 
And that one unrivalled in the elegy. 


Between these two Kamáls, in a manner of speaking, 
There is no more than a few hairs' breadths' difference !" 


(12) 
3 یکی شعر سلمان ز من بنده خواست'؛‎ 
كه در دفترم زان سن هیپ نسر‎ 
بیو دادم ان ف ففتباى جواب؛‎ 
گزان سان دری در عدن هیچ نیست'‎ 
نو می نوشتم ولی؛‎ rr من از‎ 
í& j LA بای او 2 - من‎ 
* Salmán requested from me a poem, saying, * In my album there 15 
no specimen of that verse.’ 
I gave him those answering words like unto which [in value] is no 
pearl in [the Sea of | Aden. 
I wrote them for thee, but his words are naught in my sight.” 
(18) 
بما ان صوفئ ببریده بینی؛ بغیر از عجز و مسکینی ندارد"‎ 
تنشايد جرم خود بینی برو بست“ که ان بیچارہ خود بینی نیارد“‎ 
“That Safi with his nose cut off hath nothing for us but helplessness 
and humility ; 


One cannot accuse him of the fault of self-conceit (44ud-dint), 
For the poor wretch hath not even a nose (£Aud bfnf na-dárad)? 1? 


! Some account of Kamálu'd-Dín of Isfahán, called “the Creator 
of [new] ideas” (KAallágwI-Ma'ánf), will be found in vol. ii of my 
Literary History of Persia (pp. 540-42). 

The whole point of this verse lies in the untranslateable word-play 
on shud-bini, 
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Two or three “fragments” are addressed to a certain 
Háfiz, who, however, appears to be a minstrel or harper of 
that name, not the celebrated poet of Shíráz. The following, 
however, almost certainly alludes to the contemporary poet 
*Assár of Tabriz!: 


)14( 
عاقیت عضار مسکین مود و رفت ' 
خون دیوانبا بکردن برد و رفت؛ 


“ At length poor ‘Assar died and departed: he took upon his neck 
the blood of the courts? and departed." 


(15) ۰ 
The following fragment, to which Rieu refers?, contains 


an allusion to an historical event, vzz. the invasion of Tüq- 
támish: 


قفنت فرهاد ما بمير ولى ' ڪه رشیدیهرا کنیم آباد؛ 
زر بتبریزیان باجر و سنگی' ‏ بدھیم از برای این بنیاد؛ 


am 


بود مسكين بشغل كوه كنى2» كه زمورانٍ كوه و دشت Vj‏ 
لشكر يادشاه توقتمیش» امد و هاتف این ندا در داد؛ 
/ لعل شیرین نصیب خسرو Sá A‏ بيبوده مى sið‏ فرهاد؛ 


" Our Farhád said to Mír Walf, * Let us restore the Rashídiyya* quarter ; 
Let us give gold to the Tabrízís for bricks and stone for this building. 
The poor fellow was busy with his hill-piercing when, more numerous 

than the ants of the mountain and the plain, 


* Some account of him will be found in Ouseley’s Notices of the 
Persian Poets, pp. 201-226, and another notice by Fleischer in the 
Z.D.M.G., xv, 389-396. The date of his death is variously given as 
A.H. 779 and 784 (A.D. 1377-8 and 1382-3). 

* I do not understand these words, which suggest that "Assár was 
put to death. 

3 Pers. Cat., p. 633. 

* This was the quarter of Tabríz originally built by the great 
minister and historian Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh. See PP. 70-71 supra. 
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The army of King Tüqtámish arrived, and the Unseen Voice thus 
cried : 
* Shírín's ruby [lip] became the portion of Khusraw [Parwíz], 
While Farhád vainly pierces the rock! !'? 
The following fragment refers to the poet Humám of مب‎ 
Tabríz (a contemporary of Sa'dí) and contains an "insertion " 
(Zadmin) or citation from his poems: 


)16( 
گغتم از مصر معانی بفرستم بتو باز' 
نکته* چند که آید بدهانت om‏ شکر؛ 
باز ترسیدم ازین نکته که گوئی چو همام , 
شکر از مصر بتبریز میارید دگر؛ 
said, * From the region (or Egypt| of ideas Í will send thee‏ [ " 
A few sweet trifles which will be like sugar in thy mouth':‏ 


Again I feared this criticism, that thou mightest say like Humám 
‘ Do not again bring sugar from Egypt to Tabriz !’” 


Other fragments contain allusions to Nizamif and Sa‘di, 
while one is addressed to a poet named Ma*jarí of Samarqand, 
and the following to another (presumably a contemporary 
rival) called Ma'ádhí: 


)17( 
دعاى من اين است در هر نمازى ' 
بخلوت كه يا ملجأى يا معاذى' 
نگه دار اصحاب ذوق و طرب‌را" 
زجنك ملاطى و شعرٍ معاذى' 
“This is my petition in my every private prayer, *O my Succour and‏ 
my Refuge,‏ 


Save all people of taste and lovers of music from the harp of Malati 
and the poetry of Ma“ádhí !" 


! The allusion in the last verse is to the well-known romance of 
Khusraw and Shirin. 
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(18) 
The following is a rather original and pretty conceit : 
' ز چیست قبقبه* شيشباى مى دانى‎ 
بریش محتسب شہر می گند خنده"‎ 
* Knowest thou what is the cause of chuckling of the wine-bottles ? 
They are laughing at the beard of the town-constable !" 
(19) 

The following fragment seems to show that Kamál's 
odes were not collected into a Déwdn until after his death: 
كه ترا شعر هسث و دیوان نیست'‎ ۰ 

گفتم از ببر آنکه چون دگران؛ 
۱ سخن من پر و فراوان نیست؛ 
گفت هر چند کفته* تو کمست؛ 
کمتر از گفتبای ایشان نیست' 
“A certain man of discernment said to me, * Why is it‏ 
That thou hast [composed] poetry, yet hast no Diwdn?’‏ 
I replied, * Because, like some others,‏ 
My verse is not copious and abundant.'‏ 
He said, * Although thy verse is scanty [in amount]‏ 
It is not less [in value] than their utterances.’ ”‏ 

As is so often the case with Persian poets,(Kamal’s 
fragments are much more intimate and personal, and con- 
tain more allusions to contemporary events and persons 
(though for lack of fuller knowledge these allusions must 


often remain obscure) than his odes ;Jand for this reason Í 
have here quoted them to a disproportionate extent. 


8. Maghribí 
(Muhammad Shirin Maghribi of Tabriz). 
Of the life and circumstances of Maghribí/ one of the 


most thorough-going pantheistic poets of Persia, 


M | : i 
aghribi little is known, though notices of him are given 
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by most of the biographers!. He is generally stated to have 
died in 809/1406-7 at Tabríz at the age of sixty years, so 
that he must have been born about 750/1349-1350; but by 
a minority of the biographers his death is placed two years 
earlier. The learned modern historian Rida-quli Khan states 
that he was born at Na’in, near Isfahan, and buried at 
Istahbánát in Fars, but he is generally reckoned a native 
of Tabriz. His poetical name Maghribí is said to be due 
to the fact that he travelled in the Maghrib (N.W. Africa), 
where he was invested with the dervish cloak (£42rga) by 
a Shaykh who traced his spiritual pedigree to the great 
Maghribí mystic Shaykh Mubhiyyu'd-Dín ibnul-'Arabí, 
whose thought even at the present day has a great influence 
in Persia, and whose Persian disciples, poets like 'Irágf, 
Awhadu'd-Dín, Maghribí and even the later Jámií, are con- 
spicuous for their thorough-going pantheism. Of Maghribí 
Ridá-qulí Khan truly says in his Majma‘u'l-Fusaha: 


مذهبش وحدت وجودست و مشربش لذت شهود و بجزيك معنى 


در همه" گفتازش نتوان یافت" ترجيعات و غزلیاتش همه مشحون 
“His doctrine is the Unity of Being (Pantheism), and his inspiration‏ 
the rapture of Vision®, nor can one find throughout all his verse aught‏ 


save this one idea. His ¢arjé‘-bands and ghazals are all filled with the 
verities of the true Unitarianism*.” 


Maghribf is said by Jami and other biographers to have 
been“ personally acquainted with the poet last discussed, 
Kamal of Khujand,) which is probable enough, since the 


| Jamfs Nafahdtw'l-uns, p. 713; Atash-kada and Haft Iqlim, 
under Tabriz; Z/aé£bws-Siyar, vol ii, pt. 3, p. 91 ; Majma'wl- 
Fusahd, vol. ii, p. 30; Riyddwl-‘Arifin, pp. 134-5. There is no men- 
tion of Maghribí in Dawlatshah’s Memoirs of the Poets. 

2 /.e, of beholding the infinite manifestations of the Divine Beauty 
in the beautiful things of the Phenomenal World. 

3 Formal or exoteric Unitarianism is the declaration that there is 
only One God ; esoteric Unitarianism is the conviction that there is 
only One Being who really exists. 
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two were contemporaries and spent at any rate a consider- 
able part of their lives at Tabríz. , On one occasion he is 
said to have found fault with the following verse of Kamál's 
on the ground that it evidently referred to material charms, 
and was not susceptible of a mystical interpretation! : 


چشم اگر اینست و ابرو این و ناز و شیوه این" ۱ 
الوداع ای زهد و تقوی الفراق ای عقل و دین" 


* If eyes be such, and eyebrows such, and charm and coquetry such, 
Farewell, abstinence and piety ! Good-bye, reason and religion ۳ 


Kamil, hearing this, sought an interview with Maghribí, 
and said: “[The Persian] chashm is [equivalent to the 
Arabic] ‘ayn; so it may be that in the larszuage of allusion 
it is to be interpreted as the Eternal Essence (‘A yn-i-Oadim), 
which is the Divine Personality. So also [the Persian] abri 
is [equivalent to the Arabic] “djið*, so it may be that it may 
be taken as alluding to the Divine Attributes, which are 
the veil of the Essence.” Maghribi, on hearing this ex- 
planation, apologized and withdrew his criticism. 0 it be 
true, however, as stated by Rieu*, that Kamál superseded 
Maghribí in the favour of Tímür's son Míránsháh, the Go- 
vernor of Ádharbáyján, it is possible that the relations of the 
two poets were not of the most cordial character. 

As the above particulars practically exhaust the little 
we know of Maghribí's life, we may now pass on to his 
poetry, which is represented by a comparatively small 
Dfwán, comprising for the most part odes (ghazalipyét) 
with a few ¢ar7i‘-bands and quatrains. It has been several 
times lithographed in Persia’, and I also possess a good and 
well-written, but undated, manuscript. The lithographed 


1 Nafahdt, p. 714. 

* Both mean “eye,” but ‘aym in Arabic also means the exact 
counterpart of a thing, or its essence. 

* Both mean “eyebrow,” but Adjid also means a veil or curtain. 

t Pers. Cat., p. 633. 

° I have two editions, dated A.H. 1280 and 1287 (A.D. 1863-4 and 
1870-1) respectively. 
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edition comprises 153 smallish pages each containing 17 
lines, and the total number of verses may be estimated 
at about 2300. The poems, so far as I have examined 
them, are entirely mystical, and contain no allusions to the 


The following specimens are typical: 


)1( 
خورشید رضت جو فخت بيدا؛ 


هر ذره j‏ 2052 مپر رویست؛ 
هم ذره بمّبر گشته موجوود؛ 
دریای وجود موج (QU‏ —- 
آن A‏ فرو شد و بر آمد؛ 
بر رسته بنفشهة معانی: 


اين جمله جه بود عين آن موج ؛ 
هر جزو كه هست عين كل است»' 
اجزا چه بود مظاهر کل 


اسیا حك بود xt‏ کوزشید ' 
ترا Á‏ يوذ زمين امكآن ؛ 


poet's life and times. 


ذرات دو كون شد هويدا؛ 
زان سایه پدید گشت اشیا؛ 
خورشید صفت شد اشکارا؛ 
هم مبر بذره گشت پیدا؛ 
موجی فکند سوی صحرا؛ 
در کسوت و صورتی دلارا؛ 
چون خط خوش نکار رعنا" 
بنموده هزار سرو ‘Yor‏ 
و آن موج جه بود عين دریا؛ 
پس کل باشد سراسر اجزا" 
اشیا چه بود ظلال اسما" 
خضورشید جمال ذات وال" 
کانست کتاب حق تعالی ؛ 


ای مغربی این حدیث بگذار؛ 
سر دو جبان مكن هويدا؛ 


* When the Sun of Thy Face appeared, the atoms of the Two Worlds 


became manifest. 


When the Sun of Thy Face cast a shadow, from that shadow Things 


became apparent. 


Every atom, through the Light of the Sun of Thy Countenance, be- 
came manifest like the Sun. 
The atom owes its existence-to the Sun, while the Sun becomes mani-" 


fest through the atom. 
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The Ocean of Being was tossed into waves; it hurled a wave to- 
_ wards the shore. 
That wave sunk and rose in some heart-delighting raiment and form. 
1 Like violets the Ideas sprung up like the pleasant down on some fair 
beauty’s face. 
» The anemones of the [Eternal] Realities blossomed ; a thousand tall 
cypresses appeared. 
* What were all these? The counterpart of that Wave ; and what was 
that Wave? Identical [in substance] with the Ocean. 
Every particle which exists is identical with the whole ; then is the 
whole altogether the parts. 
What are the parts? The manifestations of the All; what are 
things? The shadows of the Names. 
+ What are the Names? The revelation of the Sun, the Sun of the 
Beauty of the Supreme Essence. 
What is the Shore? The land of Contingent Being, which is the 
Book of God Most High. 
O Maghribi, cease this discourse : do not make plain the Mystery of 
the Two Worlds !” 


" P^ 


)2( 
۳ ای جمله جبان در رخ جانبخش تو پیدا" 
وی روی تو در آینے'ٴ حون هویدا؛ 
١‏ تا شاهد حسن تو در آئینه نظر خرد؛ | 
عکس رخ خود دید بشد واله و شیدا" 
4> هر لحظه رخت داد جمال رخ خودراٴ 
بر دیده* خود جلوه بصه خکسوت زیبا" 
€ با از دیده* عشّاق برون کرد نگاهی؛ 
تا حسن خود از روی بتان کرد تماشا؛ 
؛ رویت ز پی جلوهگری اينه ساخت. . ر 
آن آینےەرا نام نباد ادم و حوا؛ 
po |‏ خودرا ببمه روی در او دید 
ز آنروی شد او اینه" جمله" اك 
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اى حسن تو بر دیده* خود کرده تجلی؛ 
در دیده" خود ديده عيان جبره* خودرا؛ 
چون ناظر و منظور توئی غیر تو كس نيست ؛ 
پس از چه سبب کشت پدید این همه غوغا؛ 
ای مغربی GUT‏ پر از ولوله گردد؛ 
سلطان جمالم چو زند خیمه بصحرا؛ 


“O Thou in whose life-giving Face all the Universe is manifest, 
And O Thou whose Countenance is apparent in the Mirror of the 
Universe ! 
Since the Darling of Thy Beauty looked in the Mirror 
And saw the reflegtion of his face, he became wild and mad (with 
love]. 
Every instant Thy Countenance displays the beauty of its features 
To its own eyes, in a hundred fair vestments. 
It looked forth from lovers' eyes 
So that it beheld Its Beauty in the faces of Idols!. 
Thy Face wrought a Mirror for Its self-display, 
And called that Mirror ‘ Adam and Eve’ 
He beheld the Beauty of His Face in every face through him“, 
Therefore hath he? become the Mirror of all the Names. 
O Thou whose Beauty hath shone forth to Thine own eyes, 
And who hast plainly seen Thy Face in Thine own eyes, 
; Since Thou art at once the Seer and the Seen, there is none other 
than Thee: 
_ Wherefore, then, hath all this strife become apparent ? 
0 Maghribi, the horizons are filled with clamour 
When my King of Beauty pitches His tent in the Plain!” 


1 Je. beautiful persons. Both sanam (“idol”) and nigdr (“picture”) 
are constantly used in this sense. The same idea is also expressed in 
the following well-known quatrain attributed to ‘Umar-1-Khayyam :— 


بت كذ كفت ببتيورست كاى عابد Le‏ 
دانی ز چه روی گشته* ساجد ما' 
بر ما بجمال خود تجلی کردست؛ 
آن شخص که ز تست ناظر ای شاهد “Le‏ 
In both cases Adam is meant.‏ * 
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(3) 


~ | ای مرڪز و مدار وجود و محيط جود 


وى همجو قطب ثابت و چون جرم بى ثبات" 
۲ گر سوی توسلام فوستم توثئى سلام' 
ور بر تو من صلات فرستم توئى صلات" 
y‏ ڪس چون دهد توا بتو آخر بگو مرا" 
ای تو ترا مزگی و ای تو ترا زگکات؛ 
یا اشمل المظاهر یا اکمل الظبور" 
7 يم برزخ الموازخ یا جامع الشتات" 
| يا اجمل الجمال و يا املح الملاح؛ ۱ 
یا الطف النطایف یا نکتة التکات' 
٦‏ هم درد و هم دوائی t‏ اکا کک 
هر قفل و هم كليدى و هم حبس و هم نجات' 
| همكنج و هرطلسمى وهم جسم و هم روان' 
هر اسر و هر منمی هرم ذات و هم صفات " 
ہ م هم مغربى و مغرب و هم مشرقی و ‘Or‏ 
هم عرش و فرش و عنصر و افلاك و هم جبات" 


! "O Centre and Pivot of Being, and Circumference of Bounty, 


O Fixed as the Pole, and Fickle as the Sphere! 

If I send greetings to Thee, Thou art the greeting, 

And if I invoke blessings on Thee, Thou art the blessing ! 

How can any one give Thee to Thyself? Tell me now, 

O Thou who art Thine own alms-giver and Thine own alms! 

O Most Comprehensive of Manifestations, and Most Perfect in 
Manifestation, 

O Gulf of gulfs, and O Combiner of diversities ! 

O most Beauteous of the beautiful, and O most Fair of the fair, 

O most Gracious of the graceful, O most Subtle of subtleties ! 

Thou art at once both the Bane and the Balm, both Sorrow and Joy, 

Both Lock and Key, both Prison and Deliverance! 
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Thou art both the Treasure and the Talisman, both Body and Soul,‏ | 
Both Name and Named, both Essence and Attribute !‏ 
y Thou art both Western (Maghribi) and West, both Eastern and East,‏ 
Alike Throne, and Carpet, and Element, and Heavens, and Space!”‏ 
)4( 
ای از دو جہان نہان ۔عیان کیست' 
وى عين عيان يس اين نبان کیست " 
> ؛ آن كس كه بصد هزار صورت' 
هر لحظه همی شود عيان كيست ' 
| و آن ڪس ڪه بصد هزار جلوه؛ 
: بنيود جمال هر زمان کیست 
”۶ م کوثی که نبانم از دو عالم 
بيدا شده در يكان يكان كيست ' 
ويا شده يس ببر زبان کیست' 
0 گفتی که j‏ جسم و جان برونم 
پوشیده لباس جسم و جان كيست ' 
میں ف ته انر ونه انا 
پس آنکه بود هم این هم آن کیست؛ 
7 ای aS a- i‏ خرانسه ؛ 
بالله تو بكو درين ميان كيست؛ 
4 آن کس که همی كند a‏ 
از حسن و جمال دلبران کیست 
و آن کس خه نمود حسنِ خودرا؛ 
و آشوب فکنده در جہان کیست' 
ای آنکه تو مانده در کمانی؛ 
نا گرده یقین که در کمان كيست ' 
از دیده* مغربى نبان شو 


وز ديده* او ببين عيان كيست ' 
B. P. 9 22‏ 
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| «O [Thou who art] hidden from both worlds, who is He who is 
apparent ? 
And O [Thou who art] the Essence of the Apparent, who then is the 
Hidden One? 
> Who is that One who in a hundred thousand forms 
Is apparent every moment? 
. And who is that One who in a hundred thousand effulgences 
Showeth forth His Beauty every moment? 
Thou sayest, ‘I am hidden from the Two Worlds’: 
Who then is He who appeareth in each and all? 
* Thou didst say, I am always silent’: 
Who then is He who speaketh in every tongue? 
Thou didst say, ‘I stand outside body and soul’ : 
Who then is He who clothes himself in the garment of body and 
soul? 
Thou didst say, ‘1 am neither this one nor that one’: 
Who then is He who is both this one and that one? 
O Thou who hast withdrawn apart, 
I conjure Thee by God tell me who is in the midst? 
Who is He whose effulgence shines forth 
From the beauty and comeliness of the charmers of hearts ? 
And who is He who hath shown His beauty 
And who hath cast turmoil into the world? 
O thou who remainest in doubt, 
Not knowing certainly who lurks in thy doubt, 
Be hidden from the eyes of Maghribi, 
And see who is apparent through his eyes!” 


(5) 


The opening lines of the following poem strike an almost 
Christian note: 


۱ آن ڪس که نبان بود ز ماءآمد و ما شد؛ 

و آن کس که ز ما بود و شما.ما و شما شد؛ 
v‏ لطان سر تخت ث کرد تنل ؛ 

با آنکه جز او هيج شبى نيست كدا شد؛ 
۾ آن کس که ز فقر و ز غنا هست منزه" 

در کسوت فقر از پبی اظبار شد' 


Ar. 


e 
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هرگز که شنیده است ازین طرفه که يك ڪس“ 
هم خانه" خويش امد و هم خانه خدا شد؛ 
آن كوهرٍ ياكيزه و آن دُرٌ يكانه' | 
چون جوش بر آورد زمین کشت و سما شد؛ 
در کسوت چونی و چرائی نتوان شفت؛ 


ڪان دلبر بیچون و be‏ چون و چرا شید 
بنمود رخ ابروی وی از ابروی خوبان" 
a‏ 
تابر صفت ماه نو OU di‏ نما شد' 
در گلشن عالیم چو سبی سرو و چو لاله" , 
هيم سوخ كلاه امد و هم سبز قبا شنلن؛ 
o!‏ مر سپب مر ازلی کرد تجلی؛ 
تا مغربی و مشرقی و شمس و ضیا شد' 
“That One who was hidden from us came and became us,‏ 
And He who was of us and you became us and y you.‏ 
The King of the topmost throne of Sovereignty condescended,‏ 
And, notwithstanding that there is*no King save Him, became a‏ 
beggar.‏ ' 
He who is exempted from poverty and wealth‏ ^ 
Came in the garb of poverty in order to show forth [true] riches.‏ 
Who hath ever heard aught stranger than this, that one and the same‏ ' 
person‏ 
Became both his own house and his own householder ?‏ 
That pure substance and that peerless pearl‏ 5 
When it germinated became earth and heaven.‏ . 
Into the raiment of ‘how-ness’ and ‘ why-ness’ one cannot say‏ ' 
How and why that ‘how-less’ and ‘why-less’ Charmer of hearts‏ 
entered.‏ 
His eyebrow revealed itself from the eyebrows of the beautiful,‏ 
Until it was pointed at by every finger, like the new moon.‏ 
In the garden of the Universe, like the straight cypress and the‏ - 
anemone, 1‏ 
He became both red-capped and green-robed.‏ 


3 That Sun of the Eternal Sphere shone forth 
So that it became Western (Maghribí) and Eastern, Sun and Light." 
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)6( 
طريق A4‏ $ زسم خانقاه مصرس ' 
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زراه و رسم گذر کن طریق و راه مپرس ؛ 


y‏ طریق فقر و فنا بيش كير و خوش میباش؛ 
j tt h‏ پس نظر مكن و غير پیشگاہ 

٣‏ زاتنكناى جسد چون برون نبی قدمی؛ 
بجز حظیره" قدسی و پادشاه 

» ز اهل فقر و فنا پرس ذوق فقر و فنا" 
^ از آنکه هست گرفتار مال و جاه 

© جو جتر شاه عيان كشت طرقو بر خاست'؛ 
تو شاەرا دگر از لشكر و سياه 

4 جو يا بصدق نبادى و ترك سر كردى ' 
اكر كلاه ربايندت از كلاه 

: جو نيست حال من ای دوست بر تو يوشيده' 
ra i‏ جكونكى حالم از گواه 

۾ گناه هستی او محو ڪن جو محو توثى ' 


مجرس 


مجرس 


مجرس 


مجرس 


مجرس 


مچرس 


كناه هستى أو pr‏ از گناه مپرس ‏ 


حو مغربی برت ای دوست عفر خواه آمد' 
بلطف در گذر از جرم عذر خواه ميرس' 


۱ * Ask not the road to the College or the customs of the Monastery; 
Pass by road and custom ; ask not about way and road. 
* Adopt the path of [religious] Poverty and Annihilation, and be happy ; 
Look not behind thee, and ask not save of what lies before. 
When thou steppest forth from the narrow cell of the body 
Ask not save of the Holy Precincts and of the King. 
^ Ask about the delights of Poverty and Annihilation from those who 


have tasted them ; _ 


Ask not of him who is the slave of wealth and rank. 
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nee 


When the Royal Umbrella appears, acclamation arises : 

Ask no longer then about the King from the army and the host! 

When thou hast stepped forth in sincerity and staked thy head, 

Ask not of thy cap, if they steal it of thee. 

Since my state, O Friend, is not hidden from thee 

Do not again enquire of my state from witnesses. 

Wipe out the sin of his existence, since thou thyself art obliterated ; 

Do not again ask of sin concerning the sin of his existence Þ 

O Friend, since Maghribí hath come to Thee to make his excuses 

Overlook in Thy Grace, and ask not concerning the sin of him who 
apologizes!” 


0 

| از خانقه و صومعه و مدرسه رستیم 
در کوی مغان با می» و معشوق نشمتیم 

سجاده و تسبیح بيكسوى ديا 
در خدمت ترسابجه نار پیسنیم ؛ 

f‏ در مصطبه‌ها خرقه" سالوس دریدیم 
kk 13‏ الوس اق 

از دانه" تسبيح شمردن برهیدیم 
وز دام صلاح و ورع و زهد بجستیم 

۾ در کوی مغان نیست شدیم از همه هستی؛ 
ا ون نيك شدي از خهه هنت هد هت 

L‏ زین پس مطلب هیچ ز ما دانش و فرهتگی؛ 
اى عاقل هشيار كه ما عاشق و مستيم' 

اة لله که ازین نفس پرستی» 


-r 


as 


— 


LA 2-0‏ و کنون باده پرستیم 
7 ما مست و خرابيم و طلبكار شرابيم 

با آنکه چو ما مست و خرابست خوشتيمر 
3 تا مغربی از مجلس ما رخت بدر برد 

او بود حجاب ره ما رفت برستیم 
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| “We have escaped from the Monastery, the Chapel and the College, 


And have settled in the quarter of the Magians with Wine and the 
Beloved. 

We have cast aside the prayer-mat and the rosary, 

We have girt ourselves with the pagan girdle! in the service of the 
Christian child. 

On the benches [of the Wine-house] we have torn up the dervish- 
cloak of hypocrisy ; 

In the taverns we have broken our hypocritical repentance. 

We have escaped from counting the beads of the rosary; 

We have sprung forth from the snares of virtue, piety and asceticism. 

In the quarter of the Magians we became annihilated from all exist- 
ence : 

Having become annihilated from all existence, we have become all 
existence. 

Hereafter seek not from us any knowledge or gulture, 

O wise and sensible friend, for we are lovers and intoxicated ! 

Thanks be to God that from this worship of self 

We are wholly delivered, and are now worshippers of wine. 

We are drunkards, wastrels, seekers of wine, 

And we are most at ease with him who is, like ourselves, drunk and 
ruined. 

Since Maghribí has removed his baggage from our assembly 

And has departed (for he was the barrier in our path), we are free!“ 


)8( 
قطره* از قعر درا دم مزن؛ 
از مبر 9h‏ دم مزن 
مرد امروزی هم از امروز گوی؛ 
از پری و دی و فردا دم مزن 
چون نمی دانی زمین و آسمان؛ 
بیش ازین از زیر و بالا دم مزن 
چون اصول طبع موسیقیت نیست " 
۱ از تضاوز ناو تانادم مزن 
The Zunnár (Zonarium), regarded by the Muslim poets as the‏ ! 


235 


‘ 


symbol of misbelief, represents the A'wsA/£, or “Kosti,” of the Zoro- 
astrians, the’ sacred thread of the Brahmins, and presumably the cord 
worn round the waist by Christian monks. 
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در گذر از نفی و اثبات ای پسره 
هیچ از الا و از لا دم مزن" 

گر بگویندت که جان‌را ڪن فد“ 
رو فدا خن جان خودرا دم من" 

تا نمی دانی من و مارا که کیست؛ 
باش خاموش از من و ما دم مزن ؛ 

هیچو آدم علم اسمارا ز حق؛ 
| تا نگیری هیچ از اسما دم مزن؛ 

3 أنكه عين جمله اشیا گشته است؛ 


مغربی‌را گفت از اشیا دم مزن ؛ 
«Thou art but a drop: talk not of the depths of the Ocean ;‏ | 
Thou art but a mote: talk not of the high Sun!‏ 
Thou art a man of to-day: talk then of to-day ;‏ 
Do not talk of the day before yesterday and yesterday and to-morrow !‏ 
Since thou knowest not earth and heaven‏ 3 
Talk no more of below and above !‏ 
Since thou hast not the elements of musical talent‏ 
Talk not of tand, ná and ténd*!‏ 
Cease, O my son, from denial and affirmation ;‏ 
Talk not of ‘except’ and ‘no’?!‏ 
If they bid thee lay down thy life,‏ 
Go, lay down thy life, and talk not !‏ 
í Until thou knowest who * I! and *We' are‏ 
Be silent ! talk not of ‘I’ and ‘We?!‏ 
Until, like Adam, thou receivest from God the Science of the Names‏ ® 
Do not talk about the Names !‏ 
He who hath become the Counterpart of all Things‏ 
Hath said to Maghribf, “Speak not of Things !’”‏ 


~ 


co 


The above specimens should suffice to give a fair idea 
of Maghribf's thought and style. He belongs essentially to 
the same class of mystical poets as Saná'í, Shams-i-Tabríz 


aoa ہہ‎ 


1 Or, as we might say, “of sol, fa, re,” or “ta, ta-at, ta-te," or * of 
crotchets, minims and quavers." 

2 Lá (“No”) and ¿lá (“except”) is the Muhammadan profession 
of faith, Ld iléha illa lléh (“ There is no god but God"). . 
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(2.e. Jalálu'd-Dín Rümí), and 'Iráqíf, and, as he asserts, Farí- 
du’d-Din ‘Attar : 


از موج او شده است عراقی و مغربی ' 
وز جوش او سنائى و عطار آمده؛ 


“From His waves! arose 'Irágf and Maghribf, 
And from His ferment came Saná'í and 'Attár." 


Yet though of the same category as these, he seldom 
reaches their level. 


9. Abú Íshág (“ Bushaq”) called “ At‘ima” 
(Fa&hru'd-Dín Ahmad-i-Halldj oY Shirdz). 


Although there are several other poets of this period 
who are not undeserving of notice, such as *Assár of Tabriz, 
Jalal-i-‘Adudi, Jalál-i-Tabíb, etc., this chapter 
ene has already reached so considerable a length 
۱ that Í shall make mention of only one other, 
( Abu Ishaq of Shiraz, the poet of foods, hence called At'ima, 
who offers. the greatest possible contrast to Maghribf, the 
mystic and pantheist.) 

Of Abü Isháq's life, as usual, very little is known, 
except that he appears to have spent the greater part 
of it at Shíráz, where he enjoyed the favour of the great, 
and especially of Tímür's grandson Iskandar ibn ‘Umar 
Shaykh Mírzá, who governed Fárs and Isfahán from 
A.H. 812 to 817 (A.D. 1409-1415). Dawlatsháh consecrates 
a long article to him?, which, however, chiefly consists of 
quotations from his poems and an account of the ambitious 
designs and tragic fate of his patron Iskandar, who was 
deprived of his sight by his uncle Sháh-rukh on the 2nd 
of Jumáda i, 817 (July 20, 1414), and died the following 


* fe. God, considered as the Ocean of Being, whose waves are 


phenomena. ۷ 
3 Pp. 366-71 of my edition. 
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year. By trade Abt Ishaq was, as his title Ha//d7 indicates, 
a carder of cotton. On one occasion, when he had been 
absent for several days from Prince Iskandar's receptions, 
the latter asked him, when he reappeared, where he had 
been; to which he replied, *I card cotton for a day, and 
then spend three days in picking the cotton out of my 
beard.” Short notices of Abü Isháq are given in the 
Atash-kada, the Haft Igltm and the Majma‘u’l-Fusahd 
(vol. ii, p. 10), but they add nothing to the little recorded 
by Dawlatshah, save a brief anecdote in the last named, 
according to which Abii Ishaq considered himself the 
0 Shak disciple and admirer of Shah Ni'matu lláh, 
Niímatu'láh the mystical poet of Mahan, a little village 
چا‎ near Kirmán, where he is still commemorated 
in a handsome shrine served by dervishes of the order which 
he founded. Abü Isháq's admiration took the dubious form 
of parodying Ni‘matu llah’s mystical rhapsodies in profane 
poems addressed to various culinary delicacies. Thus 
Ni'matulláh has a poem quite in the style of Maghribi, 
beginning : 


گوهر بحر بیکران مائیم كاه موجيم و كاه دريائيم' 


ما بدین rel‏ در دنیا که خدارا بخلق (gible‏ 


* We are the pearl of the shoreless Ocean ; sometimes we are the Wave 
and sometimes the 5ea ; 
We came into the world for this purpose, that we might show God 
to His creatures." 


Busháq parodied this as follows: 
رشته* لاك معرفت مائیم که خميريم و كاه بغزائيم'‎ 
ما از ان آمدیم درمطیخ كه بماهيجه قليه بنمائيم'‎ 
" We are the dough-strings of the bowl of Wisdom ; sometimes we are 
the dough and sometimes the pie-crust; 


We came into the kitchen for this purpose, that we might show the 
fried meat to the pastry." 


When subsequently Sayyid Ni'matu'lláh met Abü 
Ishaq, he said, “ Are you the ‘dough-strings of the bowl 


, 
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of Wisdom'?" To which the latter replied, * Since I am 
not in a position to talk about God (47A), I talk about 
God’s bounty (Ni'mat lláh).” 

Manuscripts of Abü Isháq's works are not common. 
The British Museum possesses a copy of one of them, the 
Kanzu'l-Ishtihé (“ Treasure of Appetite”), and I once had 
the opportunity of examining an excellent and very com- 
» wars plete manuscript from the collection of the late 
us.ofthe = Dr Wolf of Bukhárá fame, to whom it was 
۳۵۵ viven by a certain Hájji "Uthmán Núru'd-Dín, 
and by whom it was left to the Society for the Propagation 
of Christianity amongst the Jews. This manuscript was 
copied in 970/1562-3, contains 162 ff. of 22.4 x 12.7 c. and 
17 lines to the page, and is written in a small, neat ta‘lig 
hand between blue and gold lines. It is remarkable for 
containing (on ff. 137-8 and 160-61) some half dozen 
poems in dialect, comprising in all 44 couplets.i The book, 
ا‎ however, would have remained hardly known 
nople printed but for the excellent edition printed by the late 
ion ofthe learned and indefatigable Mirza Habib of Iş- 

fahán at Constantinople in 1303/1885-6. This 
volume, which comprises 184 pages, begins with an extract 
from Dawlatsháh's notice of the author, and ends with a 
vocabulary of the culinary terms occurring in the course 
of the work, many of which are now obsolete in Persia, 
often representing dishes no longer prepared, of which the 
exact nature must in many cases remain doubtful. The 
actual text of Abü Isháq's works begins with the K'a»zz7- 
Ishtihd ("Treasure of Appetite"), to which is prefixed a 
short prose Preface. Then follow the poems, mostly 
parodies, in which almost every variety of verse (gas£da, 
tarjf-band, ghazal, git'a, rubdí and. mathnawf) is repre- 
sented; and these in turn are followed by several treatises 
in mixed prose and verse, to wit * The Adventure of the 
Rice and the Pie-crust” (dughrd), “Abt Ishdq’s Dream,” 
the “Conclusion” (KAdtima), and a “ Glossary ” (Farhang), 

! See Rieu’s Pers. Cat, p. 634. 
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by the author, not to be confounded with the vocabulary 
above mentioned, which was added by the Editor, who 
also supplements Dawlatshah’s account of the poet with 
a few observations of his own. In these he emphasizes 
the/ philological and lexicographical value of Abú 20 5 
works, and adds that though they have been printed or 
lithographed several times in Persia, these editions are so 
marred by errors that they are almost valueless. He adds 
that he discovered two MSS. at Constantinople, and that, 
though both were defective, he succeeded from the two 
in constructing what he hopes and believes to be a fairly 
complete and trustworthy edition. 

The poems, filled as they are with the(strange and ob- 
solete culinary terminology of mediaeval Persia,and deriving 
such humour as they possess. from being parodies of more 
serious poems familiar to the author’s contemporaries, do 
not lend themselves to translation. In the Preface to the 
“Treasure of Appetite” (Kanzu’l-[shtihd) he claims to have 
written it to stimulate the failing appetite of a friend, just 
as Azraqi in earlier times wrote his A/fiyya SAalfiyya to 
quicken the sexual desires of his royal patron, Tughánsháh 
the Seljúg!. Here is a translation of this Preface, omitting 
the doxology: 


“ But to proceed. Thus saith the weakest of the servants of God 
the All-Provider, Abú Isháq, known as the Cotton-carder (allá;), 
Bushaq's Preface May his comfortsendure! At the time when the tree of 
to the "Treasure youth was casting its shadow, and the branch of gladness 
گے‎ was heavy with the fruit of hopes, a few verses, of an 
extemporized character and appropriate to every topic, were produced 
by me. I thought within myself, ‘The wisest course is this, that I 
should in such wise guide the steed of poetry through the arena of 
eloquence, and so spread the banquet of verse on the table of diction, 
that those who partake at the board of pleasure should obtain the most 
abundant helping ; and that the masters of eloquence should be filled 


1 See vol. ii of my Lit. Hist. of Persia, p. 323, and, besides the refer- 
ences there given, Jámf's BaAáristán, Const. ed. of A.H. 1294, pP- 78-9 
(near the beginning of chapter vii); and a note by Von Hammer in 
the Journal Asiatigue for 1827, vol. x, p. 255. 
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with admiration therefor, so that this may conduce to my greater fame 
and popularity.’ For I had heard this verse which says : 


a =‏ 93 
سخن هرچه گویم همه گفته اند؛ بر و بوم اورا همه سفته اند ؛ 


* Whatever verse Í may utter, others have uttered it all, 
And have penetrated all its domain and territory.’ 


“For some days my thoughts ran in this channel: ‘having regard 
to the epic narrative of Firdawsí, the salt of whose speech is the 
flavouring of the saucepan of every food; and the mathnawts of 
Nizami, the sugar of whose verses is the dainty morsel of sweet-tongued 
parrots ; and the /ayyiéd¢ of Sa‘di, which, by general accord, are like 
luscious honey to the palate of the congenial ; and the odes of Khwaja 
Jamálu'd-Dín Salmán, which take the place of milk and honey in the 
mouths of philologists ; and the products of the genius of Khwaja of 
Kirman, the carroway-syrup of whose utterances is a cure for the 
melancholics of the fetters of verse; and the subt® sayings of ‘Imad-i- 
Fagíh, whose sweet utterances are as fragrant spices and delicious 
potions; and the fluent phraseology and well-weighed thoughts of 
Hafiz, which are a wine fraught with no headache and a beverage 
delicious to the taste ; and other poets, each of whom was the celebrity 
of some city and the marvel of some age, what fancies can I concoct 
whereby men can be made glad ?’ 

" While I was thus meditating, on a favourable morning, when ac- 
cording to my wont and habit, the smoke of an unfeigned appetite rose 
up from the kitchen of the belly, there suddenly entered through the 
door my silver-bosomed sweetheart, my moon-faced darling, whose eyes 
are like almonds, whose lips are like sugar, whose chin is like an orange, 
whose breasts are like pomegranates, whose mouth is like a pistachio- 
nut, smooth-tongued, melodious of utterance, lithe as a fish, sweet- 
voiced, with a mole like musk ; even as the poet says: 


از خندہٴ شیرین نمکدان دهانش ؛ 
خون میرود از دل چو نمکسوده خبابی " 


* By reason of the sweet smiles of the salt-cellar of her mouth ! 
Blood flows from the heart, as from 2 52160 ۰ 


“Said she, ‘I have quite lost my appetite, and suffer from a feeling 
of satiety ; what is the remedy?’ I replied, ‘ Just as in the case of that 
person who went to a physician, complaining that he was impotent, and 


tA particular kind of charm or beauty is called maléhat (from 
milk, “ salt”), which may be rendered as *piquancy" or “ spiciness," 
and it is in reference to this that a saucy and provocative mouth is 
compared to a salticellar. 


ص 
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the physician thereupon composed for him the [book entitled] A/fyya 
Shalfiyya!, which when he had perused he at once took to his em- 
braces a virgin girl, so will I compose for thee a treatise on the table, 
such that when thou hast once read it, thy appetite will return.’ So for 
her sake I girded up the loins of my soul, and cooked a meal garnished 
with verbal artifices and rhetorical devices, and baked in the oven of 
reflection with the dough of deliberation a loaf which rivalled the orb 
of the sun in its conquest of the world ; so that I can proudly exclaim: 


خوانى خشیده‌ام ز سخن قاف تا بقاف ؛ 
همکاسه* کجاست كه أيد برابرھ' 


‘I have spread a table of verse from Qáf to Qáf* : 
Where is a fellow-trencherman who can rival me?’ 


“I have entitled this table ‘the Treasure of Appetite’ (Kanzu’l- 
Ishtithd), because th@ day was the ‘du l-Fitr® ; and the cause of the 
revelation of this book is commemorated in the following fragment*.” 


(سبب نزول سفره* كنز الاشتها) 
كوش و هوش و دل و جان يكنفسى با من دار؛ 
تا بدانی که غرض چیست مرا زین اشعار؛ 
دلبری هست مرا لب شکر و پسته دهان ؛ 


كلرخ و سروقد و سیم تن و لاله عذار؛ 
دوش امد ببرم همچو مریضی گفتا؛ 
ممتلی گشته‌ام و چاره بجويم زنهار' 
اشتبايم نبود هرجه مرا ييش ارند' | 
- اذ ب سے 
بيم انست كزين غصه بگردم بیمار؛ 
کفتمش این مثل اوست كه عنين شده E‏ 
رفت و کرد او مرض خود بحکیمی اظبار" 
See note on p. 347 supra.‏ 1 
The Mountains of Qáf are supposed to form the boundaries of the‏ 2 
habitable globe.‏ 
The Festival of the breaking of the Fast, called by the Turks‏ 3 
Sheker Bayrám.‏ 


٩ As this merely repeats the substance of the prose preface trans- 
lated above, I give the text only without translation. 
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آن حكيم از جبت رغبت شبوت راندن"‎ 
Gb ol Gly ساخت الفيه و شلفيه‎ 
چند صورت بقلم کرد مصور زن و مرد'‎ 
جمع کرد آن زن و آن مرد بشکل بسیار"‎ 
" مرد عتین چو بدیدش بشدش زود نعوظ‎ 
در زمان دختر بکری بکشید او بکنار"‎ 
من ذگر بر تو یلد سفره بسازم اکنون؛‎ 
کاثتبا آوربت كر تو بلعوانى یاو‎ 
The whole poem is divided into ten sections (/as/), 
comprises 108 verses with the same rhyme throughout, and 
is a parody on Sa‘di’s gaséda beginning! : 
بامدادان که تفاوت نکند لیل و نبار"‎ 
خوش بود دامن صحرا و تماشای ببارا‎ 
The first verse of the parody is: 
بامدادان كه بود از شب مستيم خمار'‎ 
پیش من جز قدح بورك ير سیر میار'‎ 
The “Treasure of Appetite” is followed by a gastda 
entitled Afég u Anfus (“Horizons and Souls ") in praise of 
Remaining Sháh Sayfu'd-Dín, and this in turn by parodies 
uou v the of gasídas by Zahíru'd-Dín Fáryábí, Khwájü of 
"Harma Kirmán, Najmí;Imád-i-Fagíh of Kirman, Háfiz, 
Salman of Sáwa, Hasan of Dihlí, Mawláná 'Alf Dur-duzd, 
Sa'dí, Jalálu'd-Dín Rümí, Jalál-i--Adud, Sadru'd-Dín Qay- 
ruwánf, Kamál of Khujand, Sa'du'd-Dín Nasír, Anwarf, 
Shaykh Farídu'd-Dín 'Attár, Kamálu'd-Dín of Káshán, 
Sháh Ni'matulláh of Kirmán, Amínu'd-Dín, Muhammad 
Jawharf,'Irágí, Abá Nasr-i-Faráhí, Ádharí, "Ubayd-i-Zákánf, 
Jalál-i-Tabíb, Firdawsi, Nizámí of Ganja, etc. These are 
! See the Calcutta printed edition of 1795, vol. ii, ff. 223-224. 
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followed by the two prose treatises already mentioned, the 
“Conclusion” (KAdtima), the “Glossary” (Farhang), a gastda 
in praise of Kajrf (“Kedgeree”), and the Editors Vocabu- 
lary of Culinary Terms which fills twelve pages. 

For the reasons already given it is practically impossible 
to translate these poems so as to preserve any of their 
- point, and it is sufficient for our purpose to note that Abú 
Ishaq, with his predecessor ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani (already dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter) and his successor Nizamu’d- 
Din Mahmúd Qari of Yazd,/represents a definite school of 
satire and parody.) | 


10. Nizdmu'd-Din Mahmud Qéri of Yazd. 


> 

Of the last-named poet, who took for his subject clothes, 
as Abt Ishaq had taken foods, we have an excellent edition 
Nirámud-Dín PY the same Mirza Habib who edited the works 
MNT Gi of the two other poets of the group, all three 

volumes being uniform in size and style. In 
the short preface prefixed to the D£wán-i-A/bisa, which 
contains the sartorial poems of Mahmúd Qárí of Yazd, 
the learned editor says that he believes the manuscript 
on which his text is based to be unique, and that he had 
never met with another copy in any of the numerous 
libraries in Persia and at Constantinople which he had 
examined, nor had he found any mention of the author 
or his date in any biographical or historical work except 
in one Indian ¢adhkira (neither named nor cited by him), 
and a single verse of his cited in evidence in the well-known 
Persian dictionary entitled Burhdn-i-Jdmt™. 

The Détwdn-t-Albisa was avowedly inspired by the 
Diwén-t-At‘ima, which, in style and arrangement, it closely 
follows. There is a prose preface, which, unfortunately, 
throws ‘no light on the authors date; a gastda-i-Afag u 

' This excellent and concise dictionary (“the Comprehensive 
Proof") is essentially an abridgement of the better-known Burhdn- 


#-Qah*, or “ Decisive Proof.” The former has been well lithographed 
at Tabriz in Shawwál, 1260 (Oct.-Nov. 1844). 
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Anfus; a mock-heroic account of the war between cloth 
and cotton ( Jang-záma-i- Miína u Kattán); a poem on the 
“Mysteries of Silk”; parodies of Awhadi, Khwaju, Sa‘di, 
ABL Sayyid Hasan of Tirmidh, Saná'f, Kamálu'd-Dín 
parodied by Isma‘il of Isfahan, Zahir of Faryab, ‘Imad-i- 
ee Fagih of Kirman, Hafiz, ‘Alf Dur-duzd, Kamal 
of Khujand, Muhammad-i-Fírüzábádí, Nayyir of Kirmán, 
Sayyid Ni'matu'llláh, Amír Khusraw, Jalálu'd-Dín Rúmií, 
Salman of Sawa, Sayyid Jalál-i-Adud, Sa'du'd-Dín Nasír, 
Sadru’d-Din Jawhari, Aminf, Amir Hasan of Dihli, Jama- 
lu’d-Din, Shaykh Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, Katibi, Nasir of 
Bukhara, Sultan Abt Sa‘id, Humam of Tabriz, Amir 
Khusraw of Dihli, Darwish Ashraf-i-Vamad-push, ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zákání, and Jalál-i-Tabíb. Nearly all the chief varieties 
of verse are represented, including a certain number of 
poems in dialect (Fah/awtyydt and Shirdziyydt), and the 
volume concludes with several prose treatises, to wit a 
Further contents Dispute between Food and Clothes, the Dream 
of Mahmúd of the Bath, Eulogies of the chief Persian poets 
Qirfs ۲ in terms of clothes and stuffs, the story of the 
clothes-thief, Wool's letter to Satin, and other similar 
letters and official documents, the Ardyish-ndma (“Book 
of Adornment”), the Book of Definitions entitled Dak 
Wasi, containing, as its name implies, ten sections, the 
treatise entitled Sad Was (“ A Hundred Counsels"), a 
mock-heroic mathnawí in the style of the SAák-náma on 
the battle between Wool and “Cincob" (Kamkhá) en- 
titled Mukkayyat-náma, and finally a Glossary (FarAang) 
of articles of clothing. The only indication of the author's 
date which I can find is supplied by the list 

EU OR of contemporary poets occurring at the end of 
the Eulogies of Poets (pp. 138-9 of the text), 
which includes Qásim[ul-Anwár], who died 837/1433-4 ; 
‘Ismat [of Bukhara], d. 829/1425-6 ; Kátibí, d. 838/1434-5; 
Khayálí (of Bukhárá |, d. circd850/1446-7; Sháhí,d.857/1453; 
and Ádharí,d. 866/1461-2. We must therefore conclude that 
Mahmud Qari of Yazd wrote subsequently to the date last 


“yr 


۹ ۶ 
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given, so that he really belongs to a later period than that 
which we are now considering, though it seemed convenient 
to mention him here on account of his close literary affinity 
with Abü Isháq, to whom his work evidently owed its chief 
inspiration. Sayyid Ni'matu'lláh, on the other hand, who 
is one of the poets parodied by Abü Isháq, should, strictly 
speaking, be included in this place, but since he survived 
until 834/1430-1, and this chapter has already grown to an 
inconvenient length, I shall defer his consideration, with 
that of 'Ismat, Kátibí and others, to a later section of this 
book. 


ARABIC PROSE-WRITERS OF THIS PERIOD. 


Although it is hot necessary to speak at nearly the same 
length about the prose-writers of this period as 
ál about the poets, some at least of them deserve 
at any rate a passing mention, including one 

or two who wrote chiefly or exclusively in Arabic. 

Tímúr resembled another great Eastern conqueror of 
Turkish origin who lived four centuries before him, namely 
Sultán Mahmúd of Ghazna, in his passion for collecting 
and carrying off to his capital eminent scholars from the 
towns which he conquered, and thus endeavouring to in- 
crease the splendour of his Court and his own reputation 
as a patron of letters 3 (‘Amongst those whom Timur thus 
abducted the most celebrated were Sa‘du’d-Din Taftázání 
and as-Sayyid ash-Sharif al-Jurjání* 


1, Sa'du'd-Dín Mas'iid ibn *Umar at-Taftásánt. 


This eminent scholar, who was described by the con- 
temporary “wlamá of Transoxiana as “at the 

SD present time the chief man of learning in the 
world, and the exemplar of scholars amongst 


' For an instance of this, see my translation of the Chahér Magála, 
P. 119 of the Zirage-à-fart. 

* See the Hadtbu’s-Siyar (vol. iii, pt 3, pp. 87-90), which devotes a 
long notice to him. 


B. P. 23 
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the sons of men," and of whose works sixteen are enumerated 
by Brockelmann!, was born at Taftázán near Nasá in Khu- 
rásán in 722/1322, and is said to have written his first book 
(a commentary on az-Zanjánís Arabic Grammar) at the 
early age of sixteen. Another of his works, the Mutawwal, 
he is said to have dedicated to Malik Mu‘izzn’d-Din Husayn- 
i-Kurt (who reigned at Herat from A.D. 1331 to 1370). He 
then settled at Khwárazm, at that time a great centre of 
learning, where he composed his Mukhtasar, which he de- 
dicated to Jani Beg Khan of the Golden Horde, a descendant 
of Batu the Mongol, who reigned in Western Oipcháq from 
A.D. 1340 to 1357. When Timur captured Khwárazm he 
allowed Malik Muhammad of Sarakhs, the youngest son of 
the above-mentioned Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Dif,to take Taftazani 
with him to Sarakhs, where he was given a professorship; but 
later, learning how great was his reputation as a scholar, he 
summoned him to his own capital Samarqand, where he 
remained for some years, greatly honoured by all. He died. 
in 791/1389 (in the same year as the poet Háfiz), or, ac- 
cording to others, in 797/1394-5°, and was buried at Sarakhs. 
He left a son named Mawláná Muhammad who died of the 
plague at Herát in 838/1434-5, and concerning whom an 
anecdote is related in the Jabíbu' s-Siyar which reflects but 
little credit either on his filial piety or his sincerity. 

Of Taftázánf's works it is unnecessary to speak in detail, 
for not only are they written in Arabic, but they do not even 
fall into the category of belles lettres, being for the most part 
on logic, Arabic grammar, philosophy, theology, exegesis 
and ۱ jurisprudence. I am not aware that he wrote anything 
in Persian, but, by virtue of a Turkish metrical trans- 
lation of Sa'dí's Bustén which he composed, he is included 
by the late Mr E. J. W. Gibb in his History of Ottoman 
Poetry". 


| Gesch. d. Arabisch. Litt., vol. ii, pp. 215-16. 
* According to the Mujmal of Fasíhí in 787/1385. 
* Vol. i, pp. 202-3. 
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2. “Al ibn Mukammad as-Sayyid ash-Shartf al-Jurjdnt. 


As-Sayyid ash-Sharíf, chiefly known to European 
At scholars by his book of * Definitions " (fa'rffát) 
d of technical and especially Sufi terms, was born, 

as his title a/-/urjdéné indicates, in the Caspian 
province of Gurgán or Jurján, near Astarábád, in 740/1339. 
In 779/1377 he was presented by Sa'du'd-Dín Taftázání to 
the Muzaffari prince Shah Shuja‘ who was then residing at 
Oasr-i-Zard, and who took him with himself to Shiraz, where 
he became a professor at the Déru’sh-Shifé. In 789/1387 
Timur conquered Shiraz and transported him to Samarqand, 
where he again foregathered with Taftázání, with whom he 
had many scienti§c controversies. On the death of Timur 
in 807/1405 he returned to Shiraz, where he died in 816/1413 
at the age of 76. Brockelmann enumerates 31 of his works, 
all of which are in Arabic’. Three Persian works, a well- 
known Arabic grammar commonly known as Sarf-i-Mir, 
a treatise on Logic (a/-Kudbrd Jî? Mantiq), and another on 
the Degrees of Existence, written by or ascribed to him, 
are mentioned in Rieu’s Persian Catalogue*, but he seems 
to have composed but little in his mother-tongue. 


3. lbn ‘Arabshah. 


A third but much younger writer of note who was carried 
off by Timur from his native place, Damascus, 
in 803/1400, when he was only twelve years of 
age,together with his mother and brothers, was Abu’l-‘Abbdas 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abdulláh ibn 'Arabsháh, 
chiefly famous for the bitterly hostile biography of Tímür 
which he composed under the title of ‘Ajd’tbu'l-Magdir ft 
nawd thi Timur, and to which reference has been made in 
the last chapter?. He studied at Samarqand with the above- 

! See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arabisch. Litt, vol. ii, pp. 216-17, 
and the Hadibu's-Siyar, vol. iii, pt 3, p. 89. 

2 Pp. 522, 812, 864, etc. 

* See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arabisch. Liff., vol. ii, pp. 28-30, 
where five of his works are described. 


Ibn ‘Arabshah 


23—2 
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mentioned al-Jurjání, mastered the Turkish and Persian 
languages, translated from the latter into Arabic the Mar- 
zubán-náma of Sa‘du'd-Din Wardwini', travelled widely, 
visiting Khatá (Chinese Tartary), Khwárazm, Dasht, As- 
trachan and Adrianople (where he became for a time private 
secretary to the Ottoman Sultán Muhammad I). He returned 
to his native town, Damascus, in 825/1422, made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca seven years later, settled in Cairo in 
840/1436, and died in 854/1450. The undisguised hatred 
of Tímúr revealed in every page of his history forms a 
piquant contrast to the fulsome flattery of Sharafu'd-Dín 
'Alf Yazdí and other Persian biographers. Of Ibn ‘Arab- 
sháh's other works the best known is the FZ£zAatu I- K hulafá. 
d 


4. ‘Adudwd-Din al-Íjt. 


Of Arabic writers of this period who had no connection 
with Persia, such as al-Yáfi'í and as-Safadí, to both of whom 
we are indebted for valuable biographical and historical 
material, I do not propose to speak here, but two other 
Arabic-writing Persians deserve at least a brief mention. 
E The first of these, ‘Adudu’d-Din ‘Abdu’r- 
Air Rahmán ibn Ahmad al-Íjí, who died in 756/ 

1355, wrote in Arabic a good many books? on 
philosophical, religious and ethical subjects, of which the 
Mawágif is the most celebrated ; but it is chiefly on account 
of his connection with the Muzaffarí dynasty that he is 
mentioned here, for though his birthplace was in Fárs at 
fj, a place between Dárábjird and Nayríz?*, he seems to have 
written little or nothing in his mother-tongue, though, as we 
have seen above‘, he is celebrated by Hafiz as one of the 
chief intellectual ornaments of Shiraz. He was a Shafi 
jurisconsult, a judge (gádf), and a mystic; but he was also 


! A good and critical edition of this book by Mírzá Muhammad is 
included in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. viii, 1909. 

* Brockelmann (of. cit., vol. ii, pp. 208-9) enumerates eleven, 

* See G. le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 289. 

* See p. 276 supra, and n. 2 ad calc. 
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employed at times in a diplomatic capacity, for we learn 
from the Zárs-náma-i-Násirf! that he was sent by Shaykh 
Abú Ishaq, at that time ruler of Shíráz, in 753/1352-3, to 
the Amir Mubdrizu’d-Din Muhammad the Muzaffari, who 
was then in the neighbourhood of Kirmán, to endeavour to 
dissuade him from attacking Shíráz. In this mission he 
failed ; but he was well received by Mubárizu'd-Dín, whom 
he had to entertain for three days at his native town of Íj, 
and had the honour of reading and explaining the com- 
mentary on the Mufassal (a well-known work on Arabic 
grammar by az-Zamakhsharí) to the Amir’s son Shah Shujá‘, 
afterwards ruler of Shíráz and alternately patron and rival 
of the poet Háfiz. 


5. A/Fírúsábádi, 


Another Persian man of learning who met and received 
favours from Tímúr was the great Arabic scholar 
and lexicographer, best known by his monu- 
mental dictionary the Qámús, or * Ocean," Abut-Táhir 
Muhammad ibn Ya'qüb ash-Shírází al-Fírüzábádí* He 
was born in 729/1326 at Fírüzábád in Fárs, and studied 

first at Shíráz, then at Wásit in Mesopotamia, 
His extensive then at Baghdád (745/1344), and afterwards 

(750/1349-1350) at Damascus, where he at- 
tended the lectures of as-Subkí, whom he accompanied to 
Jerusalem. There he lectured for some ten years, after which 
he set out again on his travels, in the course of which he 
visited Asia Minor, Cairo, Mecca (770/1368), where he re- 
mained fifteen years, and India, where he spent five years in 


A]- Firüzábádi 


1 This copious and valuable account of the province of Fars, which 
contains some 372 large pages, was lithographed at Tihrán in 
1313/ 1895-6. 

* See Brockelmann, of. ci£., ii, pp. 181-3, from whom the particulars 
here given are taken. Al-Fírüzábádí is also mentioned in six or seven 
places in al-Khazrajfs History of Yaman. See the second half of the 
Arabic text (“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, iii, 5), pp. 264-5, 278, 
286, 290, 297, 303-4, and 311, where mention is made of him in every 
year from 796/1393-4 to 802/1399-1400. 
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Dihlí. He then returned to Mecca, where he spent another 
ten years. In 794/1392 he visited the court of the Jalá'ir 
Sultan Ahmad ibn Uways at Baghdad; and he also visited 
Timur at Shiraz, probably in 795/1393, and was received 
with much honour. Thence he went by way of Hurmuz on 

the Persian Gulf to Yaman, where he arrived in 
His high position the following year (796/1394), and remained at 

Ta‘izz for fourteen months. He was then made 
Chief Judge (Qddz'/-qudát) of Yaman, and received in 
marriage the daughter of the Sultán al-Malik al-Ashraf. 
In 802/1400 he again visited Mecca, where he established 
a small college of Máliki jurisprudence: and, after visiting 
al-Madína, returned to Zabíd in Yaman, and died there in 
817/1414. ' 

Of the five Arabic writers mentioned;above all save Ibn 
'Arabsháh (who is included on account of his connection 
with Tímür) were Persians; and, for reasons which I have 
elsewhere given!, I consider that no literary history of the 
Persians which, confining itself to what is written in Persian, 
ignores the immense amount of valuable work produced by 
Persians in Arabic, can be regarded as adequate in its scope, 
or just to this talented people. 


PERSIAN PROSE-WRITERS OF THIS PERIOD. 


The period which we are now considering is far less rich 
in notable prose-writers than in poets, and not more than 
four or five need detain us here. | 


1. Shamsu'd-Dín Muhammad b. Sa‘td-i-Fakhr of Isfahan. 


The first writer who deserves mention is Shams-i-Fakhrf, 
whose full name is given above. He compiled 
in 745/1344 a very excellent work on the Persian 
language entitled (Mi vár-i- Jamalí, which he dedicated to 
the amiable and talented but unfortunate Shaykh Abú 
Isháq Ínjá* It is divided into four parts as follows: 
' Literary History of Persia, vol. i, pp. 445-7. 
-2 See p. 164 supra. 


Shams-i-Fakhri 


رط 


a 
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Part i, in 9 chapters, on Poetry and Prosody. 

Part ii, in 5 chapters, on Rhyme, the different varieties 
of Poetry, etc. ۱ 

Part iii, on Rhetorical Devices, Tropes and Figures of 
Speech, etc. 

Part iv,on the Persian language and its rare and archaic 
words. 

The fourth part, which is of most interest to philologists, 
was printed at Kazan in 1885 by Carl Salemann. Í possess 
a good Ms. of the whole work (except for one leaf missing 
at the beginning) which was given to me by my friend 
Dr Rizá Tevfíq in August, 1909. The date of composition 
is given in a poem of 11 dayts in praise of *the son of 
Mahmid Shah” (7.¢.Shaykh Abt Ishaq Inj) in the following 
lines: 

بغرمان دارای خورشید و ماه بام شہنشاه گیتی پناه؛ 
زهجرت شده هفصد و پنج و چل؛ بیع دوم اول مبر ماه؛ 
شد اين درج بر درج كوهر تمامء كزو فاضلانرا بود آب و جاه؛ 

The rare Persian words explained in this fourth part 
are arranged under the final letter, and each group is worked 
up into a gastda, of which they constitute the rhymes, in 
praise of the author's royal patron. The first three (un- 
published) parts of the book, though good, are relatively of 
less value than the fourth, since the matters of which they 
treat are more fully discussed in such older books as the 
Mu'jam fi Maytri Ash'ári L Ajam? of Shams-i-Qays, and 
the Hadd'igu s-Sihr of Rashídu'd-Dín Watwát. 


2. Muwínud-Dín-i- Yazdf. 


Nearly all that is known of this writer is recorded by 
i Rieu? in his notice of one of the British Museum 
Muid Din wigs. of the Mawdhib-i-Iidht, a historical mono- 
ofthe Houe graph on the House of Muzaffar from its origin 
until the battle fought at Shíráz in 767/[1365-6 


1 Published in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. x (1909). 
2 Riews Pers. Cat., pp. 168-9. 
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between Shah Shuja‘ and his brother and rival Shah Mah- 
müd. Mu'ínu'd-Dín is described by his fellow-townsman 
Mufid in the /ámi-i- Mufídí (composed in 1082-1 090/167 1- 
79)' as the greatest of the ‘wamé of his day. His lectures 
were crowded with students, and occasionally honoured by 
the presence of his patron Shah Shujá' the Muzaffarí, at 
whose instigation and encouragement, seconded by that of 
his father Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad, Mu‘in began the 
composition of his history at Isfahan in 757/1356, though, 
as indicated above, he did not complete it until ten years 
later. Two years earlier, in 755/1354, according to the 
abstract of his history included in some manuscripts of the 
Ta rí&h-i-Gusída*, he was made professor at a college at 
Kirmán. He died in 789/1387. T 

The JazwdAib-i- I1dAt, of which I possess two MSS. from 
the late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler's library?, besides having 
access to a manuscript belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, lis a disappointing book, written, as Rieu 
justly remarks, like the History of Wassáf, mainly " with a 
view to rhetorical display." It is in fact intolerably florid and 
bombastic;a fault which we might more readily excuse but 
for the undoubted value of the in formation which it contains. 
Happily the simplified abstract of its contents mentioned at 
the end of the last paragraph dispenses us in large measure 
from the necessity of reading it in its unabridged form. 


3. Shaykh Fakhru'd-Din Abu'lsAbbds A hmad of Shtrés. 


This author, a grandson of the famous Shaykh Zarkúb 

of Shiraz, deserves mention on account of a monograph on 
Ae his native town, entitled Shírdz-náma, which 
EL Ma Bê composed in 744/1343-4, and which is de- 
scribed by Rieu‘, Manuscripts of this work, 


! See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 207-8. 

* This abstract, by a certain Mahmüd Kutbí (?), is included in the 
MS. published in fac-simile in the “E, J- W. Gibb Memorial” Series 
(vol. xiv, pp. 613-755 ; and vol. xiv, 2, pp. 151—207). 

* See my list of these Mss. in the 7. Á. A.S. for Oct. 


1917, pp. 670-1. 
* Rieu's Pers. Cat., pp. 204-5. 
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which has never been published, are rare; and it is a 
matter of regret that the author has devoted his attention 
in the biographical portion of the work so much more to 
Shaykhs and holy men than to poets. 


4 Mawláná Nisámu d-Dín Shámi. 


This writer, called Shamb-i-Gházání after a mausoleum 
erected for his own sepulture by the Mongol Gházán Khán 
us two miles to the S.W. of Tabriz, is notable as 
the earliest | the author of the only known history of Timur 
Persian historian Compiled during his life-time. This history, en- 

titled, like the later and much more celebrated 
book of Sharafu'd-Dín “Alí of Yazd, Zafar-náma (“ The 
Book of Victory "), is extremely scarce, the only manuscript 
which I know of being the British Museum codex (Add. 
23,980), of which I possess a copy made for me by my 
friend Dr Ahmad Khán. Our knowledge of Nizám-i-Shámí 
is chiefly derived from incidental remarks occurring in his 
history, some of which are copied by his successor Shara- 
fu'd-Din* ‘Ali, ‘Abdu’r-Razzdq (in the Mat/a‘u’s-Sa‘dayn), 
Mirkhwand and Khwandamir. Rieu has admirably sum- 
marized all that is known about this author. He was 
living at Baghddd when it was conquered by Timur in 
795/1392-3, and was amongst the first who came out to 
do homage to the conqueror, by whom he was graciously 
received; and he describes the impression made on him 


by the Tartar attack. In 803/1400-1 he was detained as- 


a prisoner at Aleppo, and describes an attack on the citadel 
of which he was a witness. In 804/1401-2 Tímür summoned 
him to his presence and ordered him to write the history 
of his reign and his conquests, placing at his disposal the 
necessary records, memoranda and official papers“, and 


bidding him especially avoid bombast and rhetoric, and 


! Pers. Cat., pp. 170-2 and 1081. Cf. p. 183 supra. 

* As has been already pointed out, the absence of any mention of 
the so-called Z#stitutes of Tímür in this place is one of the strongest 
arguments against their authenticity. See pp. 183-4 supra. 
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write in a simple and 9 style which ordinary 
people could understand. ) In 806/1403-4 he preached a 
homily before Tímúr in his camp near Ardabíl on the 
occasion of the ‘/d or Festival at the end of the Ramadan 
fast (April 12, 1404). Soon afterwards Tímür set out for 
his capital Samarqand, and allowed Nizám-i-Shámí to 
return *home" (apparently to Tabríz), furnishing him with 
letters of recommendation to his grandson Prince ‘Umar 
Bahadur, son of Mírán-sháh, who had just been appointed 
Governor of Persia; a post which he held until 808/1405-6, 
when he was dispossessed by his brother Prince Abú Bakr. 
It does not appear that the history was continued beyond 
the year 806/1404, when Timur, having enjoyed a brief 
period of repose after his last Georgian ‘Campaign, set out 
on his last return journey to his capital Samarqand, which 
he quitted on December 28, 1404, on his projected campaign 
against China, This campaign was rendered abortive by ` 
Tímür's death on March 19, 1405. Particulars of the last 
ið Í ag year of his life, therefore, are not included in 
Zafar-náma cf Nizám-i-Shámfí's work, but must be sought for 
رز‎ “Din in the homonymous Zafar-ndéma of Sharafu'd- 
Din ‘Alf Yazdí, who wrote in 828/1424-5 and 
died thirty years later. Although he strictly belongs, there- 
fore, to the period which will be discussed in the next 
chapter, it will be more convenient to consider him here 
in connection with the author of the original Z afar-náma, 
of which his later Zafar-ndma is essentially a more florid 
and verbose enlargement, garnished with many more verses, 
and increased in bulk by about fifty per cent. 


s. Sharafwd-Dín *Alt Vasdt. 


All that is known about this historian, either from his 
own statements or from such books as the /ámi“-i- Mufídi, 
Matla‘u's-Sa'dayn, Haft Iglím, Ta' rtkh-i-Rashídt, Habíbus- 
Siyar', Latd'if-náma, and Dawlatsháh's * Memoirs of the 


~ 


! Vol. iii, pt 3, p. 148. 
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Poets!” is, as usual, admirably summarized by Rieu’. It 
is as a poet writing under the nom de guerre of Sharaf, 
and with a special skill in versifying riddles and acrostics 
(mu'ammá) that he is mentioned by Dawlatsháh, who also 
speaks in terms of exaggerated praise of his history of 
Timur the Zafar-ndma, on which his fame chiefly rests, 
though its style is intolerably inflated and bombastic, and 
its facts—in spite of the author's implication that he col- 
lected them from original documents and orally from old 
men who had taken part in the events described——appear 
to have been mostly borrowed with little or no acknow- 
ledgement from his predecessor Nizam-i-Shami, to whom 
he is even indebted for many of his citations from the 
Qur' án and from the poets. His work, however, has entirely 
eclipsed that of his predecessor. It has been published at 
Calcutta in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in two volumes 
` (1887-8), and translated into French by Petis de la Croix 
(1722) and from the French into English by J. Darby 
(1723). The author of the Haft Iglím calls Sharafu'd-Dín 
“the noblest of the scholars of Persia in his time, and the 
subtlest of the doctors of that period; luminous in ex- 
position, sharp-tongued, conspicuous in merit, the illuminator 
of every assembly, the adorner of every company "; and, in 
speaking of his Zafar-náma, says that * no book so elegant 
has ever been written in Persian on the science of history." 
He adds that it was composed in 828/1424-5, a date ex- 
pressed by the chronogram jl» , ,$ صنف‎ (*It was composed 
Other works by 11 Shíráz"), and that the author also wrote a 
e SR treatise on riddles and acrostics; a commentary 

on the celebrated Arabic poem in praise of the 
Prophet entitled a/-Burda (“The Mantle”) by al-Busiri ; 
a book on magical squares and lucky numbers, entitled 
Kunhu'l-Murdd dar ‘Iim-i-Wafq-t- A‘ddd; and a number 
of odes, quatrains and mathnawt poems, of which he gives 
only one short specimen. 


! Pp. 378-81 of my edition. 2 Pers. Cat., pp. 173-5: 
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“ Sharafu’d-Din,” says Rieu, “attained a position of great 
eminence, no less by his learning and piety than by the rare 
elegance of his style, and was for a long time the favourite 
companion of Shah-rukh and of his son Mirza Ibrahim 
Sultan, It is related in the 7a'rtkh-2-Rashid? that the former 
entrusted to his keeping and able tuition Yanus Khan, the 
young Khan of the Moghuls, who had been captured in 
832/1428-9 by Mirza Ulugh Bey, and who stayed with 
Sharafu'd-Dín till the latter's death. In 846/1442-3 Mirza 
Sultán Muhammad, who had been appointed Governor 
of 'Iráq and established his residence in Qum, invited 
Sharafu'd-Dín, who was then teaching crowds of pupils 
in his native city, to his court, and kept him there as an 
honoured guest and trusted adviser. When some years 
later, in 850/1446-7, the Prince having raised the standard 
of rebellion, Sháh-rukh came with an army to Isfahán to 
enforce his submission, and ordered several of his ill-advised 
councillors for execution, Sharafu'd-Dín, who was also ac- 
cused of having incited the Prince to revolt, was rescued 
from danger by the timely interference of Mirza 'Abdu'l- 
Latif, who, on the plea that his father, Mirza Ulugh Bey, 
required the Mawláná's assistance for his astronomical 
observations, despatched him to Samarqand. After the 
death of Sháh-rukh, Sultán Muhammad, then master of 
Khurásán, gave him leave to go back to Yazd. Sharafu'd- 
Dín returned to his birthplace in 853/1449-1450, and 
settled in the neighbouring village of Taft. He died there 
in 858/1454, and was buried in the precincts of a college 
~ built by himself and called after him Sharaftyya.” 

Some manuscripts of the Zafar-náma contain “an Intro- 
duction treating of the genealogy of the Turkish Kháns and 
of the history of Chingíz Khán and his descendants down 
to the time of Tímür*" This was compiled in 822/1419, 


' See Erskine’s History of India, vol. i, pp. 45 and 49; and the 
History of the Moghuls of Central Asia, by N. Elias and E. D. Ross, 
p. 74 (ch. xxxvi), and pp. 84-5 and 155. | 

* Rieu, Pers. Cat., pp. 174-5. 
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six years earlier than the Za/ar-náma. (1t is instructive to 
compare parallel sections of the histories of Nizámu'd- 
Din Shami and Sharafu’d-Din ‘Alf Yazdi, so as to see how 
the latter has amplified and embroidered the work of his 
predecessor } and, did space allow, it would not be without 
interest to offer side by side translations of such parallel 
passages, e.g. the account of the Battle of Angora (June 16, 
1402), which resulted in the overthrow and capture of the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid, called “the Thunder-bolt" ( Yz/- 
dirim). Since Sharafu'd-Dín's later work, for all its faults 
of taste and style, probably contains all or nearly all the 
matter chronicled by Nizam-i-Shami{, it is doubtful whether 
the work of the latter, though more desirable in itself on 
account of its prfority, as well as of its greater simplicity 
and concision, will ever be published. 


THE HURUFI SECT AND ITS FOUNDER, FADLU’LLAH 
OF ASTARABAD. 


Before concluding this chapter, it is necessary to say 
something about the strange heretical sect of 
the Hurifts (“ Literalists”) invented and pro- 
pagated by a certain Fadlulláh of Astarábád 
in the reign of Tímür; a sect worthy of attention not only 
on account of its extraordinary doctrines and considerable 
literature (including not a little poetry, especially in Turkish), 
but on account of events of some historical importance, per- 
secutions on the one hand and assassinations on the ther, 
to which it gave rise./ The sect does not seem to have main- 
tained its position long in Persia, but it passed over into 
Turkey and there found a suitable medium for its develop- 
ment in the order of the Bektáshí dervishes, who are at the 
present day its chief if not its only representatives. 
Concerning this sect and its founder the Persian historians 
of the period are unaccountably silent, and the only reference 
to it which I have met with occurs in the J7u7»:a/ of Fasthi 
of Khwáf under the year 829/1426, and in a fuller form in 


The Hurúfi 
Sect 
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the Hadibu's-Siyar', which places the event described a year 
later. On the 23rd Rabi‘ ii, 829 (March 4, 1426), or on the 
same day of the month of the following year (Feb. 21, 1427), 
a certain Ahmad-i-Lur, described as “a disciple (murid) of 
Mawláná Fadlulláh of Astarábád," on the usual pretence 
of presenting a petition to Sháh-rukh, Tímür's son and suc- 
cessor, stabbed him in the stomach as he was leaving the 
mosque at Herát, without, however, inflicting a mortal 
wound. | The would-be assassin was killed on the spot by 
one of the King’s servants named ‘Ali Sultan Qüchín ; a 
fortunate thing for him, as he was undoubtedly saved 
thereby from torture, but subsequently a matter of regret to 
Mirza Baysunqur and the nobles charged with the investiga- 
tion of the matter, who were thus deprited of a valuable 
clue. However, they found in the dead man’s pocket the 
key of a certain house, the tenants of which being examined 
cast suspicion on a certain Mawláná Ma'rüf, a notable calli- 
graphist, scholar and wit, who had formerly been in the 
service of Sultán Ahmad-i-Jaláir at Baghdád, and after- 
wards in that of Mírzá Iskandar of Shíráz, whence Sháh-rukh 
had brought him to Herát. Here he had associated with 
many men of letters, dervishes and others, and apparently 
amongst them with Ahmad-i-Lur. Báysunqur Mírzá, who 
had a private grudge against him, wished to put him to 
death, but, after he had been brought beneath the gallows 
several times, he was finally imprisoned in a dungeon of the 
Castle of Ikhtiyáru'd-Dín. Others, more unfortunate, were 
put to death and their bodies burned. Amongst these was 
Khwája 'Adudu'd-Dín, the grandson of Fadlu'lláh of Astar- 
ábád the Hurüfí The poet Sayyid Qásimu'l-Anwár, of 
whom we shall speak in another chapter, also incurred some 
suspicion, and was expelled from Herát by Mírzá Báy- 
sungur. 


í Vol. ni, pt 3, pp. 127-8. 1 have published a full translation of the 
passage in the Miujmal in the special number of the Muséon pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 1915, pp. 48-78. See 
also Price's Retrospect, vol. iii, pt 2, pp. 546-7. 
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One of the few notices of Fadlulláh *al-Hurüfí" which 
ar I have met with occurs in the 7724 of Ibn Hajar 
EE itn al-‘Asqalani (died 852/1448-9)! and runs as 
Hajar's/nðá — follows: 


* Fadlu'lláh, the son of Abú Muhammad of Tabríz, was one of those 
innovators who subject themselves to ascetic discipline. Imbued with 
heretical doctrine, he finally evolved the sect known as the Aurié/fs, 
pretending that the Letters [77urz/] of the alphabet were metamor- 
phoses of men, together with many other idle and baseless fancies. He 
invited the Amír Tímür the Lame [Tamerlane] to adopt his heresies, 
but he sought to slay him. This came to the knowledge of his [Timtr’s] 
son [Míránsháh] with whom he [Fadlu'lláh] had sought refuge, and he 
struck off his head' with his own hand. When this was made known 
to Tímür, he demanded his head and a and burned them both in 
this year 804/1401-24' 

The doctrines of Fadlu'lláh were originally set forth in 

a most extraordinary book, written partly in Arabic, partly 
in Persian, and partly in a dialect of Persian, 

Elsa entitled /mwidán-r-Kabtr ("the Great Eternal"), 
of which manuscripts exist in the library of 

St Sofia at Constantinople, at Leyden, in the British Museum 
(Or. 5957), in. the Cambridge University Library (EE. 1. 27), 
and in my own collection. The first European description 
of this curious book was, I believe, the brief notice of the 
Leyden Ms. contained in vol. iv (p. 298) of the old Leyden 
Catalogue of 1866, the author of which observes *alternum 
exemplar non vidi obvium." A much fuller account of 
the work was published by M. Clément Huart in the /owrnal 
Asiatique for 1889* under the title /Vozzee d'un manuscrit 
pehlevi-musulman, and was based on the Constantinople MS., 
which was apparently labelled not by its proper title but as 
“Questions connected with the Qur'án" M. Huart did not 
concern himself with the contents so much as with the 
language of this manuscript, which he did not at that time 


! This book is not accessible to me, but the passage in question is 
cited by Flügel at pp. vii-viii of the preface to voL ii of his edition of 
Hájj Khalífa's كر‎ ashfu's-Zunin. 

* vili® Série, t. xiv, pp. 238-70. 
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recognize as the /dzozdán-i- Kabfr, or as the chief text-book 
of the Hurüfís, or as the work of Fadlulláh of Astarábád. 
In my Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge, published in 1896, I devoted 
a long notice (pp. 69-86) to our excellent copy of the 
Jdwiddn-i-Kabir, which was “bought at Constantinople, 
Oct. 1681, price ten Lion dollars.” A feature of special 
interest in this manuscript is an appendix containing ac- 
counts, written in a dialect of Persian explained to some 
extent by interlinear glosses in red, of a series of dreams 
seen presumably by Fadlulláh himself. Many of these are 
dated, the earliest in 765/1363-4, “at a time before the 
explanation of visions and interpretation of dreams was 
vouchsafed "; the latest in 796/1393-4. * They thus cover 
a period of thirty years, and contain references to a number 
Pulli El of places and persons. Amongst the former are 
places mentioned Ástarábád, Baghdád, Bákú, Burújird, Dámghán, 


wih Fadlulih's Egypt, Fírúz-kúh, ‘Iraq, Isfahan (especially a 
feat building therecalled ‘/mdrat-i- Txkhji or 7 úgekd), 


Khwarazm, Mesopotamia (/azfra), Qazwin, Samarqand, 
Tabriz, and the two celebrated strongholds of the Assassins, 
Rúdbár (near Astarábád) and the Fortress of Gird-i-Kúh, 
Amongst the latter are Amír Tímür (Tamerlane), * King " 
Uways', Tüqtámish Khán*, Pír Páshá, Sayyid 'Imádu'd- 
Dín (Ze. the Turkish Hurüfí poet Nesímí?), Sayyid Shamsu 
'd-Dín, Sayyid Táju'd-Dín, Khwája Fakhru'd-Dín, Khwája 
Hasan, Khwája Báyazíd, Mawláná Kamálu'd-Dín, Mawlána 
Mahmüd, Mawláná Majdu'd-Dín, Mawláná Qiwámu'd-Dín, 
Mawláná Sadru'd-Dín, Shaykh Hasan, Shaykh Mansür, 
Malik 'Izzu'd-Dín, Amír Shams, Darwísh Tawakkul, Dar- 
wish Musafir, Darwish Kamalu’d-Din, ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, ‘Ab- 
du'l-Oádir, Husayn Kiya, ‘Umar-i-Sultaniyya, and Y üsuf 
of Dámghán. 


1 Presumably Shaykh Uways the Jalá'ir, who reigned 757-777/1356- 
1375. ? See p. 321 supra. 

3 See Gibb's s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 343-68. He 
was flayed alive for heresy in 820/1417-18. 
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The accounts of these dreams, even with the aid of the 
interlinear glosses which explain most of the words in dialect, 
are very elliptical and difficult to understand, being ap- 
parently mere memoranda sufficient to recall the vision to 
the memory of the writer. They seem to form no part of 
the /déwidán-i-Kabír, and do not, I think, occur in most 
copies of it. 

On Oct. 23, 1896, soon after the publication of my 
Catalogue, my friend the late Mr E. J. W. Gibb called my 
attention in a letter to the fact that in several Turkish bio- 
graphies of poets (such as those of Latífí and *Áshiq Chelebi) 
the Turkish poet Nesímí mentioned in the last paragraph 
but one is described as “the Hurifi,” and his connection 
with Fadlu'láh isestablished by some of his own verses, e.g.: 


علم حکمتدن بلورسك گل برو گل ای eke‏ 
سن نسیمی منطقندن دكّله فضل اللبى كور 


* If thou would'st gain knowledge of wisdom's lore, come hither, O sage ; 
Hearken to the speech of Nesímí and behold the Grace of God " 
(Fadlu'lláh) ! 

Mr Gibb, following up this clue, devoted a chapter (the 
| seventh, pp. 336-388) in the first volume of his 
ا‎ ae History of Ottoman Poetry to the Hurútís, and 
m especially to two of the Turkish Hurúfí poets, 

Nesímí! and Refí'í, of whom the latter was a 
disciple of the former. Mr Gibb was unable to trace the 
Hurúfis beyond the middle of the seventeenth century, but 
gives (pp. 381 ef segg.) two interesting extracts from Turkish 
chronicles showing the fierce persecution of which the sect 
was on several occasions the object. The first extract (from 
the Memoirs of Turkish Divines entitled Shaga’igu’n-Nu'- 
mániyya, which Gibb renders as “the Crimson Peony”) 


٠ Nesîmî, who was a native of Baghdád, was bilingual, and his 
Dífwán includes a Persian as well as a Turkish section. Both were 
printed at Constantinople in one thin volume in 1298/1881. Mr Gibb 
calls Nesímí “the first true poet of the Western Turks, the only true 
poet of this far-off period." 


B. P. 24 
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relates how the Persian Muftí of Constantinople, Fakhru'd- 
Din-i-‘Ajami, a pupil of as-Sayyid ash-Sharíf al-Jurjání', 
seized and caused to be burned to death as heretics certain 
Hurüfís who had succeeded in gaining the confidence and 
favour of the reigning Sultan Muhammad I1, the “Conqueror” 
of Constantinople, who, apparently, for all his power, was 
unable to protect them from the fury of the “wlamd and the 
fanaticism of the orthodox. It is even related that the Muftí 
was so carried away by his religious zeal that, in blowing the 
fire kindled for his victims, he singed the long beard for 
which he was conspicuous. The second extract (from 
Latífí's Biographies of Turkish poets) denounces the heresies 
and “blasphemous nonsense ” of a Hurúfí poet named Ta- 
manná'í, who with others of the sect was put to death by 
sword and fire in the reign of Sultán Báyazíd, who, as we 
have seen above’, was defeated by Timur at the Battle of 
Angora in 804/1402 and died soon after. As it was in this 
same year that Fadlu'lláh the Hurúfí was put to death, it 
is evident that his doctrines had become widely diffused 
(from Astarábád to Adrianople) even during his life-time, 
and that they aroused the fiercest execration of the orthodox. 
Mr Gibb says that as he had failed to discover any record of 
later movements on the part of the Hurüfís, he was inclined 
to think that the activity of the sect did not extend much 
beyond the close of the fifteenth century ; and that such 
organization as it may have possessed was probably de- 
_ stroyed in the persecutions to which it was sub- 
ولج با‎ de jected in the reign of Báyazíd. But as a matter 
vishesisthe of fact their activity continues down to the 
present reposi- 
tory af Hurúfi present day, the Bektáshí dervishes being still 
the representatives and repositoriesof the Hurúfí 

1 See p. 355 supra. 

2 Pp. 197-9 supra. Gibb thinks that Bayazfd II (reigned 886- 
918/1481—1512) is meant, since in his reign, in 897/1492, there was, 
according to the historian Sa'du'd-Dín, a fierce persecution of “the 
Qalandars" in consequence of an attempt on the Sultán's life made by 
one of them. 

3 See p. 367 supra, but compare also p. 374. 
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doctrines. As lately as 1291/1874-5 there was published 
a Turkish denunciation of the sect entitled “the Revealer 
of Mysteries and Repeller of Miscreants: a Refutation of 
the Doctrines and Practices of the Hurüfís and Bektáshís," 
by Isháq Efendi, who is very well informed concerning the 
matters about which he writes and gives a clear and accurate 
account of the doctrines which he denounces. He divides 
his treatise into three chapters, of which the fis? treats of 
the origin of Fadl[u'lláh] the Hurüfí, and the principles and 
laws of certain of the Bektáshís; the second of the blas- 
phemies of Firishta-zdda’s /dwiddn ; and the ¢/urd of the 
blasphemies contained in the other /dwiddns. He men- 
tions a persecution of the Bektdshis by Sultan Mahmúd in 
1241/1825-6, in which the Turkish poet ‘Arif Hikmat Bey 
acted as chief inquisitor; and says that he was moved to the 
compilation and publication of his work by the impudence 
ofthe Bektáshís in daring to print and publish the ‘/siq-nama, 
or “Book of Love," of Firishta-záda ('Abdu'-Majíd ibn 
Firishta ‘Izzu’d-Din) in 1288/1871-2. He says that “the 
books which these persons (Ze. the Bektáshís or Hurtfis) 
call /dwiddén are six in number, of which one was composed 
by their original misleader Fadlu'lláh the Hurúfí, while the 
other five are the works of his K/Aa/Zfas" (Vice-gerents or 
Successors). “In these five books," he adds, “their heresies 
and blasphemies are very evident, and they are wont to 
teach and study them secretly amongst themselves"; but 
* Firishta-záda in his /ázwidán, entitled */s4g-náma, did in 
some measure conceal his blasphemies." 


“ After a while,” continues the author, “the evil doctrines of those 
heretics became known amongst men, and the son of Timdr [v#z. 
Míránsháh] caused Fadl the Hurúfí to be put to death, after which he 
tied a rope to his legs, had him dragged publicly through the streets 
and bazaars, and rid this nether world of his vile existence. 

“Thereupon his Ka/fas (vicars or lieutenants) agreed to disperse 
themselves through the lands of the Muslims, and devoted themselves 
to corrupting and misleading the people of Islam. He of those Khalifas 
who bore the title of a/--A// a/-A‘Ié (‘the High, the Supreme’) came to 
the monastery of HAjji Bekt4sh in Anatolia and there lived in seclusion, 

24—2 
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secretly teaching the /dwiddn to the inmates of the monastery, with 
the assurance that it represented the doctrine of Hájji Bektásh the 
saint (wa/f). The inmates of the monastery, being ignorant and foolish, 
accepted the /édwidém, notwithstanding that its obvious purport was 
the denial of all divine obligations and the pandering to the lusts of the 
flesh ; named it ‘the secret’ ; and enjoined the utmost reticence concerning 
it, to such a degree that if anyone enters their order and afterwards 
reveals ‘the secret,’ they consider his life as forfeit. By this their so- 
called ‘secret’ are meant certain blasphemous passages in the /éwidén, 
hinted at by detached letters like a/i/ (|), waw ( و(‎ (e and sayn ( jh 
for the interpreting of which symbols they have compiled a treatise 
entitled “the Key of Life? (Miftákuw'l-Hayáf). This they name ‘the 
Secret,’ and should one possess it he understands the /&widán, which 
without this aid is unintelligible. They were thus careful to conceal 
their secret for fear lest the doctors of religion (‘#/amé) should obtain 
some inkling of its nature and should suppress*it; and thus, since 
S00/1397-8, they have succeeded in secretly seducing many.” 


The author then goes on to expose and denounce the 
different tricks and stratagems by which they strive to win 
men, both Muslims and non-Muslims, to their heresies, and 
adds : 


“From all this it is plain that these people [the Bektáshís] are not 
really Shíites, but are essentially a polytheistic sect | Muskríkún|, who, 
though unable to win over to themselves the Jews and Christians, how- 
ever much they affirm their doctrines, do attract some of those Muslims 
who are partial to the Shi‘ite doctrine. So when I questioned certain 
Bektáshí neophytes, they declared themselves to be of the [2 127 ۰ 
the Imámí or Shí'a] sect, and knew nothing of the mysteries of the 
Jéwidán, imagining themselves to be of the Shí'a. But when I enquired 
of a learned Persian traveller named Mírzá Safá his opinion concerning 
the Bektáshís, he replied, * I have associated much with them, and have 
carefully investigated their religion, and they deny [the necessity of] 
actions prescribed by the Holy Law. He thus decisively declared 
their infidelity. We take refuge with God from their ignorance !? 


During the Easter Vacation of 1897 I had the opportunity 
of examining with some care two Hurifi manuscripts be- 
longing to the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris}, which I 
described in the /.R.A.S. for 1898 (pp. 61-94) in an article 


1 They bear the class-marks Ancien Fonds Persan 24, and Suppl. 
Persan 107. 
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entitled * Some Notes on the Literature and Doctrines of 
the Huriff Sect.” One of these MSS., dated 970/1562-3, 
contains the /stiwd-ndma of Amir Ghiyathu’d- 
Din, a mathnawi poem in Persian on Alexander 
the Great’s quest after the Water of Life, and 
a glossary of the dialect words occurring in the /dwiddn-t- 

Kabir. The other, dated 895/1489-90, contains 
The Makale the Mahabbat-ndma, of which there is reason 

to believe that Fadlu'lláh himself was the 


The /sirud- 
ndma 


author. 

Nine years later, in the /.R.A.S. for 1907, I published 
another article on this subject entitled “ Further Notes on 
the Literature of the Hurüfís and their connection with the 
Bektáshí Order of Dervishes,” in which I described 43 Hu- 
rüfí MSS. recently acquired by the British Museum, the 
Cambridge University Library, and myself. Concerning 
the manner in which these MSS. were obtained I then wrote 
as follows : | 


“The connection of the Hurdfis with the Bektáshís first became 
known to me in the following manner. About three years after the 
publication of the article to which I have referred above, a certain 
dealer in Oriental manuscripts in London, a native of Baghdad, from 
whom I had already purchased a number of MSS., invited me to furnish 
him with a list of my desiderata, in order that he might submit the same 
to his correspondents in the East. I did so, and mentioned in my list 
the /éwiddn-ndma or any other Hurüff books. Shortly afterwards (in 
Feb.-March, 19o1) he forwarded to me a parcel of manuscripts in 
which was included a copy of this work (now in the British Museum, 
marked Or. 5957) besides some other books of the sort in question. 
The prices set on these MSS. were high, but some half-dozen were 
secured by the Cambridge University Library, while five or six more 
were purchased by the British Museum, and now bear the class-marks 
Or. 5957- Or. 5961. 

“The comparatively high prices realized by these Mss. seem to have 
stimulated the search for other similar ones, and gradually, as the 
supply not only continued but increased, it became clear that these 
Hurüfí books existed in considerable quantities, and were still widely 
read and copied in the East, especially in Turkey. Prices consequently 
fell rapidly, and latterly few of these Mss. have fetched more than £2 
or £3 in the limited market where the demand for them existed. Nor 
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was it long before we discovered that it was from the Bektáshí dervishes 
that they were, in almost all cases, directly or indirectly derived, and 
that it is amongst the members of this Order that the Hurüfí doctrines 
flourish at the present day." 

Amongst the MSS. described in this article are two or 
three treatises dealing with the biography and teachings of 
Hájji Bektásh, from whom the Order in question derives 
its name, and who died in 738/1337-8', two years before 
the birth of Fadlu'lláh the Hurúfí. This latter date, with 
five others connected with the early history of the sect, is 
recorded on the fly-leaf of one of the British Museum Mss. 
(Or. 6381) as follows: 

(1) Birth of Fadlu'lláh, 740/1339-1 340. 

(2) Manifestation or annunciation of his doctrine, 788/ 


1386-7. 

(3) Martyrdom of Fadlu'lláh, 796/1 393-4, aged 56 lunar 
years. 

(4) Death of his Khalifa “ Hadrat-i-'Aliyyu'l- Adá," 
822/1419. 


(5) Death of Tímür's son Míránsháh (whom the Hurüfís 
called “Antichrist,” Dayjál, and “the King of Snakes," Má- 
rán-sháA), who slew Fadlu'lláh, 803/1400-1. 

From a verse on the same page it would appear that 
Fadlu'lláh performed thepilgrimage to Mecca in 775/1 373-4. 
On a page of another of these MSS. in the British Museum 
(Or. 6380, f. 24) is inscribed a curious document which 
appears to be Fadlu'lláh's last Will and Testament. From 
this, of which the text and translation are printed in full in 
the article in question’, it would appear that he was put to 
death at Shirwan. The article concludes with a complete 
index of all the books and persons mentioned in it. The 
titles of most of the books, whether Persian or Turkish, end 
in „áma; eg. Ádam-náma (“the Book of Adam”), Akhirat- 


! The authority for this date is Mu'allim Nájí (Esdm£, p. 106). By 
a curious coincidence this date is yielded by the sum of the letters 
composing the word Bekfdshiyya, the name of the order. 

? Pp. 9-10 of the separate reprint from the J. R. A. S. for July, 1907. 
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náma (“the Book of the Hereafter”), ‘Arsh-ndma (“the 
Book of the Throne”), Bashérat-ndma (* the Book of Good 
Tidings ”), etc. 

In 1909 there was published in the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series a volume (vol. ix) containing translations 
into French of several Hurúfí treatises, with explanatory 
notes, etc, by M. Clément Huart, followed by a study of 
the Hurüfí doctrines (also in French) by Dr Rizá Tevfíq, 
commonly known in Turkey as “ Feylesúf Risá " or " Riza 
the Philosopher,” a man remarkable for his attainments in 
the learning of both East and West, and an adept in all 
that appertains to the various Dervish Orders of Turkey, 
especially the Bektáshís. This volume, by far the most 
important independent work on the subject, is a rich mine 
of information on the strange and fantastic doctrines of a 
sect which, though its very name seems to have been un- 
known in Europe twenty years ago, played a not unimportant 
part in the history of Western Asia. Its characteristic 
doctrines, equally ingenious and grotesque, are pretty fully 
discussed in the books and articles mentioned above, to 
which such as desire fuller knowledge of them may be 
referred. 





BOOK III. 


FROM THE DEATH OF TIMUR TO THE 
RISE OF THE SAFAWI DYNASTY 


(A.H. 807-907 — A.D. 1405-1502). 





CHAPTER VI. 


HISTORY OF THE LATER TÍMURID PERIOD. 


The century which we are now about to consider is in its 
latter part/one of those chaotic and anarchical periods which, 
Character of the In Persian historyj commonly follow the death of 
سی‎ a great conquer and empire-builder. It in- 
of the wire, cludes the rise of the Uzbek power in Trans- 
ofthis volume oxiang; the gradual decay and disruption of the 
vast empire built up by Timur at so great a cost of blood 
and suffering; the successive domination of two Turkmán 
dynasties known as the “ Black" and “ White Sheep" (Qára- 
goyúnlú and Ág-goyúnlú); and the appearance and triumph 
of the (Safawis, the greatest of modern Persian dynasties, 
who may be regarded in a certain sense as the creators, or 
at least the restorers, of Persian national sentiment in 
modern times) It begins with the death of Timur in 807/ 
1405, and ends with the Battle of Shurür, in 907/1501-2, in 
which Shah Isma‘fl the Safawi utterly defeated the “White 
Sheep” Turkmans, made Tabriz his capital,and was crowned 
king of Persia; though it took him some years to extend 
his sway over the whole country, until, as Stanley Lane- 
Poole says, “his dominions stretched from the Oxus to the 
Persian Gulf, from Afghanistan to the Euphrates.” - 

When examined more closely, this period of a century 
is seen to fall naturally into two unequal halves, divided by 
The death the death of Tímürs third son Sháh-rukh in 
Sháh-mkhin  §50/1446-7. As long as he lived and reigned, 
1446 divides this í á 
period into wo he succeeded, in spite of numerous revolts on 
dissimilar parts the part of his kinsmen, in maintaining almost 
in its integrity the empire conquered by his father, which, 
however, after his death underwent rapid disintegration at 
. the hands first of the * Black" and then of the *White Sheep" 


+ 
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Turkmáns, and lastly of the Uzbeks, until these in their 
turn, together with the remnants of the House of Tímúr, 
were swept aside by the victorious Sháh Isma'íl the Safawf. 
But though the House of Tímür was driven out of Persia, 
The Timérids, it was still destined to play a splendid part in 
۳ rer India, where Zahiru’d-Din Muhammad Babur, 
play a brilliant. the great-great-great-grandson of Tímúr,driven 
part in Inda out by the Uzbeks from his own principality of 
Farghána, founded the dynasty commonly known in Europe 
as the “Great Moguls,” which endured there for more than 
three centuries and finally disappeared in the great Mutiny 
of 1857. With the “Great Moguls” of India we are not 
directly concerned in this book, save in sg far as they came 
into relations with the Persian Safawis ; (but though the 
political importance of the later Tímürids in Persia con- 
tinually decreased after the death of Sháh-rukh, the courts 
of their diminished realms continued to be a centre of 
literary activity, enriched by the presence of numerous cele- 
brated poets and men of letters, while several princes of 
this House; notably Sultán Abu'l-Ghází Husayn b. Mansür 
b. Bayqará, Ulugh Beg, Báysunqur and the great Bábur him- 
self, made notable contributions to literature or science, and 
Mír “Alí Shír Nawá í, Ministerof Sultán Abú’l-Ghází Husayn, 
was at once a notable poet (especially in the Turkí tongue) 
and a generóus patron of men of letters, so that the literary 
splendour of Herát under the later Tímürids is comparable 
to that of Ghazua under Sultan Mahmúd. 

From the political point of view the most important 
representatives of the dynasties mentioned above were 
Sháh-rukh of the House of Tímür; Oára Yüsuf of the 
“Black Sheep" Turkmáns; Üzün Hasan of the “White 
Sheep" Turkmáns; Shaybání Khán of the Uzbeks; and, 
chief of all, Sháh Isma'íl the founder of the great Safawí 

dynasty. Of Üzün (* Tall" or *Long") Hasan 
V tma" we possess contemporary European accounts 
to Uzán Hasan 

in the narratives of Caterino Zeno, Josafa 
Barbaro and Ambrosio Contarini, ambassadors from Venice 


* 
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to this great ruler (whom they variously call "Ussun 
Cassano” and “Assambei”), whose assistance against the 
increasingly formidable power of the Ottoman Turks they 
desired to gain. They successively visited Persia for this 
purpose between the years A.D. 1471 and 1478, and their 
narratives, full of interest and life-like touches seldom found 
in the pages of Persian historians of this period, have been 
published in English by the Hakluyt Society in a volume 
entitled Six Narratives of Travel in Persia by Italians in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries”. X 
Before considering in greater detail these Turkmán 
dynasties of the *Black" and "White Sheep," the history 
of the House of Tímúr, so far as its connection 
with Persia is concerned, must be briefly traced. 
Timur had four sons and a daughter. Of his sons the eldest, 
Jahángír, predeceased his father by thirty years; and the 
second, ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza, by ten years. The third, Mírán- 
shah, survived him by three years, but fell into disgrace and 
appears to have become affected in his reason. The fourth 
was Sháh-rukh, who practically succeeded his father, and 
had a long and prosperous reign of forty-three years (807— 
850/1404-1447). Tímür' intention was that Jahángír's son 
Pír Muhammad should succeed him, but he was defeated 
by his cousin Khalil Sultan,son of Míránsháh, who succeeded 
in taking possession of Samarqand and gaining 
Pris rign the support of several powerful nobles, and was 
: finally murdered twoyears afterhisgrandfather's 
death by his trusted minister ‘Alf Taz or Pir ‘Alf. Khalíl 
Sultan, though not without parts, was undone by his infatua- 
tion for the courtesan Shad Malak, whose extravagant whims 
he was ever ready to gratify, to the disgust of his nobles 
and officers, who, headed by the two Khuda-dads and Bardi 


Timür's sons 


1 The three other narratives are the Discourse of Giovan Battista 
Ramusio on the writings of Giovan Maria Angioletto...in which are 
narrated the life and deeds of Ussun Cassano; the Travels of a Merchant 
in Persia (in the time of Shah Isma‘fl) ; and the Narrative of Vincentio 
d' Allesandri, Venetian Ambassador to Sháh Tahmásp. , 
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Beg, presently rose against him, deposed him, and banished 
him to Kashghar. Thereupon his uncle Sháh-rukh marched 
in and took possession, but had sufficient kindliness to re- 
unite the unhappy Khalil to his beloved Shad Malak, who 
showed her appreciation of his devotion by stabbing herself 
with a poniard when he died. The two were buried together 
in the same tomb at Ray’. Khalil Sultdn was not only a 
generous patron of poets but himself wrote verse, of which 
several specimens are recorded by Dawlatsháh?. 
Shah-rukh, who now succeeded to the throne, was born 

in 779/1377, and was therefore 28 years of age at the time 
ULL of his accession. He had been made governor 
(eigned A. — Of Khurásán in his twentieth year (799/1396—7), 
ttn and was already practically *absolute in that 
province and struck coins in his own name. His dominions 
were successively enlarged by the addition of Mázandarán 
(809/1406—7), Transoxiana (811/1408-9), Fars (817/ 1414-5), 
Kirmán (819/1416-7) and Ádharbáyján (823/1420). The 
attempt on his life by Ahmad-i-Lur, alluded to in the last 
chapter*, was made in 830/1427, and he finally died at Ray 
in 850/1447, after a reign of 43 years at the age of 72. He 
. waged successful wars against the rulers of the *Black 
Sheep” dynasty, Qara Yûsuf and his son Iskandar, but on 
the whole, as Sir John Malcolm says‘, “he desired not to 
extend, but to repair, the ravages committed by his father. 
He rebuilt the walls of the cities of Herát and Merv, and 
restored almost every town and province in his dominions 
to prosperity.i This Prince also encouraged men of science 
and learning, and his Court was very splendid. He culti- 
vated the friendship of contemporary monarchs, and we read 
in the pages of his historian a very curious account of some 

! This is Sir John Malcolm's version (Hist. of Persia, ed. 1815, 
vol. i, p. 486), for which his authority is De Guignes. Dawlatsháh, 
however (p. 354), says that the rebellious nobles cut off Shád Malak's 
ears and nose, and makes no mention of her reunion with Khalíl 
Sultán. 

2 Pp. 355-6 of my edition. 

* See p. 366 supra. * Op. cit., i, p. 487. 
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embassies which passed between him and the Emperor of 
China'." 
With this estimate of Sháh-rukh's character the most 
recent native historian of Persia, Mírzá Muhammad Husayn 
Khán Zaukd u Mulk, poetically surnamed Zz- 
ep rıight,isin complete agreement’, “ After Timûr, 
dd by he says, *his son Mírzá Sháh-rukh sat in the 
Dc. place of his father. He was a successor who 
was the exact opposite of his predecessor, a peaceful and 
placable man, never prone to war and contention, save with 
seditious rebels and such as sought means to create dis- 
turbances in the empire, whom he deemed it necessary to 
suppress. In brief, the Empire founded by Tímür was 
refined by the efforts of Mírzá Sháh-rukh, who during a 
long period busied himself in repairing the devastation 
wrought by his father, and in informing himself as to the 
condition of his subjects and compassing their happiness. 
It is an extraordinary fact that the son of one so hard- 
hearted should be so kindly, amiable, gracious and friendly 
to learning, showing favour and courtesy to all, especially 
to scholars and men of parts.* Ogotáy Khán, the son of 
Chingiz Khan, had a somewhat similar disposition and 
practice, and in particular he has left on the page of history 
a great reputation for generosity, so that he has been entitled 
'the Hátim? of later days'; and we have met with many 
anecdotes concerning his liberality and tenderness of heart 
in the pages of former writers." 
Dawlatsháh* is equally flattering, and, with his usual 
exaggeration, goes so far as to say that “from the time of 


1 He received an embassy of Khidr Khán from India in 824/1421, 
and sent one to the Turkish Sultán Murád (Amurath) II in 839/1435-6. 
(Munajjim-báshfs Sahd'ifu’l-Akhbdr, vol. iii, pp. 56-7.) Further 
mention of the embassies to China and India will be made later on 
in this chapter. 

? Taríkh-i-Írán, lith. Tihrán, A.H. 1323 (1905), pp. 266-7. 

* Hátim of the tribe of Tayy was celebrated amongst the old Arabs 
for his generosity. 

* Pp. 336-8 of my edition. 
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* In the morning that august prince Báysunqur said to me, 
* Tell tidings of me to the people of the world : 
I am gone, and this is the date of my death— 
May my father's life be long in the world!!!" 


Sháh-rukh died near Ray on March 13, 1447, and, as 
stated above, was succeeded, though not peaceably, by his 
son Ulugh Beg, who had during his father's 
life-time been governor of Türán or Turkistán. 
It was during this period, in 824/1421, that[he built at 
Samarqand his celebrated observatory, where, with the col- 
laboration of four eminent men of learning, Saláhu'd-Dín 
Müsá,called Oádí-Záda-i-Rümí (*the Turkish Judge's son"); 
Mullá *“Alá'u'd-Dín *'Alí Qüshjí, the commentator of the 
Tajríd; Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Jamshíd; and*Mu'ínu'd-Dín of 
Káshán, he compiled the notable astronomical tables known 
as the ZZ-i- Ulugh Beg, or Zzj-1-Jadíd-i-Sultánt, which were 
probably completed in 841/1437-8, and concerning which 
full particulars are given by Rieu? 

Ulugh Beg, as already indicated, did not at once succeed 
in establishing his supremacy, which was contested by 
UlughBegis ‘Aléu’d-Dawla, who seized Herát and cast 
ur 'Abdu'l-Latíf, the son of Ulugh Beg, into prison. 

| ۱ Nor did his authority, when established, endure 
long, for he was killed at the instigation of his son, the 
above-mentioned “Abdu'l-Latíf,on Ramadán 10,853 (October 
27, 1449) by a certain 'Abbás, the year of this tragic 
event being given by the chronogram ‘Adéds killed [him] 
۔(عباس کشت)‎ 

'Abdu'l-Latíf, not content with the murder of his father, 
also murdered his brother ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, but did not long 
profit by his crime, for he in turn was murdered 
in the ensuing year, 854/1450, by a certain Bábá 


Ulugh Beg 


'Abdu'l- Latif 


! The sum of the letters composing this hemistich gives 837, the 
date of Báysunqur's death. 

2 Persian Catalogue, pp. 455-7, where the European editions and 
translations of this work are enumerated. See also Clements Markham’s 
History of Persia, p. 224 ad cale. 
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Husayn, this date, curiously enough, being given by the 
chronogram Bábá Husayn killed [kim] (S45 iee bY). 
Mírkhwánd, in recording this event, cites the well-known 
dictum of the poet Nizámí as to the short-lived prosperity 
of royal parricides: 

پدر کش پادشاهی‌ر! نشاید اگر شاید بجز شش مه نيايد ؛ 


“The parricide is unworthy of sovereignty: 
' [Even] if he attains it, he will not survive more than six months.” 


“This‘Abdu'l-Latif,” says the Turkish historian ۸ 
Baésh?, “was a talented and accomplished man, but very 
impetuous, blood-thirsty and pitiless, so that men’s hearts 
were turned aside from him. With his death the succession 
of Ulugh Beg came to an end in Transoxiana.” 

From this period onwards until its extinction in Persia 
the House of Tímür rapidly declined in power, cohesion 

and territorial possessions, and even the suc- 
*Abdu'lláh b. ۱ i : 
IbrahimSultanb. cession of rulers is somewhat uncertain, or, to 
نج‎ be more precise, it is uncertain which should be 
accounted supreme and which subordinate. "Thus Stanley 
Lane-Poole* regards ‘Abdu'llah, the son of Ibrahim Sultan, 
the son of Shah-rukh, as the successor of ‘Abdu'l-Latif ; 
while Mírkhwánd substitutes Mírzá Abul-OQásim Bábur 
(not the great Bábur) the son of Báysunqur, the son of 
PETER, Sháh-rukh. He died in 861 (1456-7, having lost 
Bábur b. ‘Iraq, Fars and Kirman four years previously 
سا‎ to Jahanshah, son of Qara Yusuf of the “ Black 
Sheep” Turkmans, and killed his brother Sultan Muham- 
mad, the expelled ruler of Fars, in battle. 

Mírzá *Alá'u'd-Dawla, another son of Báysunqur, was 
acting as governor of Herát at the time of his grandfather 
Sháh-rukh's death, but, after a certain show of 
opposition, he made peace with Ulugh Beg and 
Bábur, and contented himself with the govern- 
ment of a district extending from Khabüshán in Khurásán 

1 Op. cit, vol. iti, p. 65. 
* Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 268. 
25—2 
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to Astarábád and Damghan. In 852/1448-9 he was defeated . 
by Ulugh Beg near Herát and driven into Badakhshán and 
the Plain of Qipcháq. After various vicissitudes, including 
sundry wars with his brothers and a period of allegiance to 
Jahán-sháh, the *Black Sheep" Turkmán and enemy of his 
House, he finally died in 875/1470-1. His son Ibráhím, 
having escaped from the custody of his uncle Abu'l-Qásim 
Bábur, fled to Murgháb and there collected a considerable 

army. He occupied Herát and defeated his 
M mau cousin Mírzá Sháh Mahmüd, whom he was 

preparing to crush at Astarábád when be was 
suddenly attacked by the redoubtable “Black Sheep" Turk- 
mán Jahánsháh.  Abandoning Herát he fled before the 
invader, but returned on the withdrawal of the latter, only 
to suffer defeat at the hands of Sultán Abü Sa'íd. He died 
in 863/1458-9 on the march from Dámghán to Mashhad, 
and his cousin and rival, the above-mentioned Mírzá Sháh 
Mahmúd, was killed in the same year. 

Sultán Abú Saʻíd, the grandson of Míránsháh,is described 
by Mirkhwand in the Rawdatu's-Safd as “ supreme amongst 
Sultán Abú the princes of the House of Tímúr in high em- 
Sa‘id b. Sultin — prise, lofty rank and perfect discernment. ( He 
M j ١ 
Míránsháhb. Was a friend and patron of scholars, theologians 
Timúr and men of letters, and during the period of 
his rule the lands of Turkistán, Túrán, Khurásán, Zábulistán, 
Sístán and Mázandarán attained the zenith of prosperity." 
He had in early life been attached to the court of his ac- 
complished kinsman Ulugh Beg, whose son *Abdu'l-Latíf, 
after murdering his father as already related, cast Abü Sa'íd 
into prison, whence, owing to the negligence of the sentries, 
he escaped to Bukhara. When ‘Abdu'l-Latif in turn was 
killed, he marched out from Bukhárá, and, after giving 
battle to his kinsman Abú Bakr, made himself supreme in 
Turkistán and Túrán. In 861/1456-7 he captured Herát 
and put to death Gawhar Shád Khátún. In 862/1457-8 
Jahánsháh invaded Khurásán and occupied Herát, but 
afterwards relinquished it to Abü Sa'íd. Ten years later, 
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in 872/1467-8, when Jahánsháh was defeated and slain by 
Ûzûn Hasan, of the rival clan of the “White Sheep” Turk- 
mans, Abu Sa‘id, hoping to profit by this circumstance, and 
encouraged by representations from ‘Iraq, Fars, Kirmán, 
Ádharbáyján and other lost provinces, marched westwards 
against his new rival Üzün Hasan, by whom he was finally 
defeated and taken prisoner near Mayána. After three 
days his captor, having decided on his destruction, handed 
him over to Yádigár Muhammad, who put him to death to 
_avenge the blood of his grandmother Gawhar Shad Khátún. 
The philosopher Jalálu'd-Dín Dawání, author of the well- 
known ethical manual entitled Akhlág-i- |alálf, commem- 
orated his death in the following chronogram': 
سلطان ابو سعيد ڪه در فر خسروی؛‎ 
چشم سپیر پیر چو او نو جوان ندید"‎ 
الحق چنان بکشته بکشتی که کشته بوو؛‎ 
تاربح سال مقتل سلطان ابو سعید؟‎ 
By the Venetian travellers of this period, to whom we 
are indebted for much interesting information and indepen- 
Rar dd dent chronological details, Abü Sa'íd is called 
“Busech" bythe “ Busech"; while Uzán Hasan is called * Ussun 
re" Cassano,” “Assimbeo,’ or “ Assambei" (ze. 
Hasan Beg), and Jahánsháh “Giansa.” The towns of ‘Urfa, 
Isfahan, Kashan, Qum, Y azd and Kharpüt appear as *Orphi," 
* Spaham" or *Spaan," " Cassan," “ Como," “Jex" and 
“Carparth.” It should be noted also that, apart from such 
well-known general histories as the Rawdatu's-Safá and 
Habíbu's-Siyar, the hitherto unpublished Matía'u's- Sa/dayn 
شک‎ et Kamálu'd-Dín *'Abdu's-Razzáq, a monograph 
of the Matla‘v’s- on the reigns of “the two Fortunate Planets,” 
پوت‎ ie. the two Abú Sa'íds (the Íl-khání Mongol, 
reigned 716/1316—7 36/1335; and the Tímürid of whom we 
! Given in the Rawdatws-Safá. The sum of the letters composing 


the last four words (40 + 100 + 400 + 30 + 6o + 30 +9 + 1 +50+1+2 
+6 +60 + 70 + 10 + 4) gives the year of his death 873 (= A.D. 1468-9). 
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are now speaking), which was completed in 875 /1470-1, only 
two years after the later Abü Sa'íd's death, affords a great 
wealth of material for the history of this period. 

Abü Sa'íd was succeeded by two of his sons, Ahmad 
and Mahmüd, who are accounted by Stanley Lane-Poole 

| the last (eighth and ninth) rulers of the House 
NOR, m of Tímür in Persia and Central Asia. Of these 
Anima» the first ruled in Transoxiana with Samarqand 
for his capital, and the second in Badakhshán, 
Khatlán, Tirmidh, etc. Both died, the latter by violence 
at the hands of the Uzbek Shaybáni Khán, in the last years 
of the fifteenth century (899/1493-4 and 905/1499-1500 
respectively). 

Much more important than the two Princes last men- 
tioned, from the literary if not from the political point of 
09 1 view, was Sultán Husayn b. Mansür b. Bayqará, 
Mansür b. whose court at Herát was one of the most 
سم‎ brilliant centres of letters, art and learning 
which ever existed in Persia.| This prince, originally at- 
tached to and protected by Ulugh Beg, was, on the death 
of this ruler and his son *Abdu'l-Latíf, cast into prison by 
Abü Sa'íd, but escaped, joined Abu'l-Qásím Bábur, and fled 
to Khwárazm or Khiva. In 862/1457-8 he captured Astar- 
ábád, the capital of the province of Gurgán or Jurján (the 
ancient Hyrcania) and was there crowned, but recognized 
Abü Sa'íd as his suzerain and placed himself under his 
protection. A year later Abü Sa'íd again compelled him 
to take refuge in Khwárazm and occupied Astarábád, which, 
however, he shortly afterwards recovered, together with the 
rest of the provinces of Gurgán and Mázandarán. On the 
death of Abü Sa'íd, Sultán Husayn captured Herát, and 
was crowned there on Ramadán 1o, 872 (April 3, 1468), 
which date is regarded by Munajyim-bdsht as the beginning 
of his 38 years’ reign, terminated by his death at the age of 
seventy years on Monday, 11 Dhu'l-Hijja,911 (May s, 1506). 
During the last 20 years of this period he was partly para- 


pu (His talented minister Mír “Alí Shír Nawd'í, who, 
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like his master, was not only a great patron of men of 
learning and letters but himself a writer of distinction, both | 
in prose and verse, especially in the Turkí language, died! 
on the 12th of Jumáda ii, 906 (January 3, 1501) at the age 
of 62. An excellent monograph on his life and literary 
activities was published by M. Belin in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1861, and reprinted in the form of a separate pamphlet’. 
Sultán Husayn, besides his literary tastes, had a great passion 
for pigeons, fighting-cocks and other birds, and, like so many 
of his House, was much addicted to wine. 
It still remains to mention one of the most notable of 
all the descendants of Tímúr, namely Zahíru'd-Dín Muham- 
mad Bábur, who, though he never ruled in 
9ھ‎ Persia, was the founder of a new and splendid 
Tímürid empire in India, the representatives 
of which, commonly known in Europe as the “ Great 
Moguls,” included such noble princes as Humayûn, Akbar, 
Jahangir, Sháh-Jahán and Awrang- Zib ‘Alamgir, and which, 
though gradually shorn alike of its glories and its virtues, 
continued to exist until the great Indian Mutiny in 1857. 
Until the early part of the eighteenth century(their magnifi- 
cent court at Delhi continued to attract a great number of 
eminent Persian poets and men of letters during a period 
when fuller appreciation and more liberal patronage of 
talent was to be found at Dihli than at Isfahan. 
Of the life of Bábur we possess singularly full and 
authentic details in the autobiographical memoir generally 
known as the Bábur-náma, or “Book of Bábur ^ 
vods autobio- hich he composed in the Turki or Chaghatay 
language. Of the original Turki text of this 
remarkable work a printed edition was published by Ilminsky 
at Kazan in 18572; while a fac-simile of the then newly- 
discovered Haydarábád codex was edited by Mrs Beveridge 


1 Notice biographique et littéraire sur Mir Ali-Chir N&vdii, sutvie 
dextraits tirés des euvres du même auteur, par M. Belin. lt com- 
prises 158 pages. 

2 The text comprises 506 pages 
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for the trustees of the * E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Fund” in 
1905!. This Turkí text has been translated into French 
by M. Pavet de Courteille, and was published at Paris in 
1871. There also exists a Persian translation of the original, 
known as the Wágfát (or Túsuk)-i-Bábart, made at the 
request of the great Emperor Akbar, Bábur's grandson, 
by his accomplished general Mírzá 'Abdu'r-Rahím Khán- 
Khánán in 098/1589-90?, on which Dr John Leyden and 
Mr William Erskine's well-known English version, published 
in London in 1826, is based. Besides this notable and 
most authoritative work, we have the very valuable and 
Mirá Hayd  "huminating Memoir of Bábur's cousin Mírzá 
i Jay 

Dughlát's Haydar Dughlát, now accessible to the English 
eno reader in Sir E. Denison Ross's translation, 
edited, with Preface, Introduction, Commentary, Notes and 
a Map, by the late Mr Ney Elias, formerly H.B.M. Consul- 
General for Khurásán and Sístán, and published in London 
in 1898 with the title A History of the Moghuls of Central 
Asta, being the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi of Mérsd Muhammad 
Haydar DugAldt. This book, which, as its title implies, 
has a much larger scope than the Bdéur-ndma, of which the 
author made use® in its compilation, greatly supplements 
and illuminates the earlier work‘. Apart from these two 
works, which are worthy of special notice on account of the 
high position of their authors and their active participation 
in the making of the history which they narrate, the historical 
sources for this period are unusually full and trustworthy. 

Of Babur’s life, which can be studied in detail in the 
above-mentioned and numerous other works, it is sufficient 

! It contains 382 ff. of text, 107 pp. of Indices, and an English 
Preface of 10 pages. 

* See Rieu's Pers. Cat., pp. 244 et segg. 

* See p. 23 of the Introduction to Mr Ney Elias's book. 

! The Bá£ur-náma comes down to the year 936/1529-30, while the 
Tu rí&A-i- Kaskíd! ends with the year 948/1541. 

* The best and fullest account I know of is W. Erskine's History 
of India under the two first Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, Baber 
and Humdyun (2 vols., London, 1854). 
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to say here that it falls broadly into three periods, of which 
the first was passed in the little principality of Farghána, 

where he was born in A.D. 1482 and whence 
Outline of he was expelled by Shaybání Khán and his 

Uzbeks about 1504. During the second period 
(A.D. 1504-1525)he ruled over Afghánistán and Badakhshán. 
Finally he decided on the invasion of India, and the founda- 
tion of the *Great Mogul" Dynasty in that country dates 
from his brilliant victory at Pánípat over Sultán Ibráhím 
Lódí of Dihlí on April 20, 1526, and the occupation of Ágra 
and Dihlíand northern India from the Indus to Bengal. 
This third and shortest period was brought to a close by 
his death on December 26, 1530, when he was succeeded 
by his son Humáyún. The narrative of the Bábur-náma 
extends from Ramadan 899/June 1494 (the year of Bábur's 
accession at the early ageof twelve tothethrone of F arghána) 
to 936/1529-30, the year preceding his death. There are, 
however, certain lacunæ, to wit the years 915-924 (1509- 
1518) and 927-931 (1521-1525). 

We have, however, overshot the limits of the period 
dealt with in this chapter; for, so far as Persia is concerned, 
the House of Tímúr disappears from it before the year 1500. 
The great empire founded by Tímár, that ruthless man of 
blood, was maintained in Persia by his gentler and more 
enlightened son Sháh-rukh until his death in 850/1447. 
What follows is mainly a dismal record of fratricidal strife 
and invasions of Uzbeks and other barbarians, redeemed by 
brillant galaxies of poets, artists and men of letters and 
science whom the lavish bounty and undeniable taste of 
these truculent and quarrelsome princes continued to at- 
tract to their various courts, in particular to Herát. The 
details of these wars, set out at great length by Mírkh- 
wánd, Khwándamír and 'Abdu'r-Razzáq, and in English 
by Erskine’, are somewhat wearisome, being not so much 

۱ History of India under the first two Sovereigns of the House of 
Taimur, etc. See the preceding foot-note, Vincent A. Smith's A£ðar 
the Great Mogul, 1542-1605 (Oxford, 1917) forms a worthy continuation. 


* 
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between different peoples or principles, as between ambitious 
members of one family. Happily for our present purpose 
we need not go much beyond Sir John Malcolm's excellent 
summary of this period of Persian history. “ After the death 
of Ulugh Beg,” says he, “we discover a crowd of the 
descendants of Timur contending for the provinces of his 
empire; and so great was the respect which men entertained 
for the blood of the hero that everyone who could boast of 
it in his veins found adherents who enabled him either to 
obtain a throne or an honourable grave.” : 
To the literary and artistic gifts and tastes of these 
princes, on the other hand, that great authority on Persian 
painting and miniatures, Dr F. R. Martin, bears the following 
eloquent testimony in his monumental wórk on Ze Minia- 
ture Painting and Painters of Persia, India and Turkey’. 
“The Tímúrids soon began to lead a life compatible 
with the wealth their fathers and forefathers had amassed 
“Dr Maninon  GUring their wars, and tried to squander it as 
Persian painting ` quickly as possible. History constantly repeats 
1t this period itself The life of these rulers forms a true - 
epic. They recall to mind the old Paladins in the Chansons 
de Gestes, passing in the space of a short time from the 
splendours of a throne to a position of the utmost decay. 
' They were, however, the most artistic princes that ever 
reigned in Persia. If the conquering armies of Tímür 
destroyed many a work of art, his succesgors brought into 
being works of art that would otherwise never have been 
created. Does not Samarqand redeem the loss of many a 
town destroyed by Tímür? What he destroyed was already - 
of itself destined to fall, and Tímúr simply gave the mortal 
thrust. He was not the destroyer we are accustomed to 
consider him, but the master who arranged matters with an 
iron hand. He formed a link in the chain of natural develop- 
ment, and from his realm arose the Persia of later times, 
his successors bringing Persian art to its most flourishing 


! Voli, p. 488 n the 1815 edition. Ulugh Beg died in 853/1449. 
2 Quaritch, 1912, vol. i, pp. 35-6. 
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stage. These Tímürids were no barbarians; indeed every- 
thing goes to show that they were highly civilized and 
refined men, real scholars, loving art for the sake of art 
alone, and without ostentation. In the intervals between 
their battles they enjoyed thinking of their libraries and 
writing poetty, many of them having composed poetry that 
far excels that of their court poets. Sultan Husayn Mirza 
was no bad poet, and his odes, written in Turki, are far 
better than those of many celebrated poets. He also wrote 
in Arabic and competed with the celebrated Jámí. The 
most refined style of life prevailed, in certain respects calling 
to mind that of the European princes of the same time, or 
that of France during the 18th century, although it was far 
more literary than “either. 

“Baysunghur, Sháh-rukh, Ulugh Beg and Sultan Husayn 
Mírzá were bibliophiles not surpassed by the Dukes of 
Burgundy, or by King René of Anjou, their contemporaries, 
and were far more illustrious than the celebrated French 


_and Italian book-lovers of the 16th and 1 7th centuries. 


Not only did they collect books, but they created them. 


. Baysunqur and Husayn Mirza were to Persia what William 


Morris was to England four hundred years later. They 
created a new style of book, but theirs was infinitely more 
aristocratic, solid and artistic. The very finest European 
books and manuscripts cannot, except in a very few isolated 
instances, bear comparison with those of the Orientals as 
regards the fineness of their work. 

* Báysunqur was the son of Sháh-rukh and grandson 
to Tamerlane ; he died in 837/1433, when 37 years of age, 
o ار هد‎ at Astarábád, where he was governor. He was 
of be greatest the founder of the most elegant style of book- 
bibliophiles of — production in Persia, and well deserves to be 

remembered as one of the greatest bibliophiles 


_ of the world. Under his auspices forty artists were em- 


ployed in copying manuscripts under the guidance of 
Mawláná Ja'far of Tabriz, himself a pupil of * Abdu'lláh son 
of Mir ‘Alf. By paying large salaries and making princely 
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presents he retained in his service the cleverest masters of 
the period, who executed the finest work in the production 
of their splendid volumes, The paper was unsurpassed, 
the illuminations of extreme delicacy, and the covers are 
unequalled to the present day. Books from his vast library 
are now dispersed over the entire world, and wherever found 
should possess a place of honour. 

“It was during the reigns of the Tímúrids and not during 
that of Shah ‘Abbas that the finest carpets were produced in 
Culmination of Í €fSia- The finest arms and armour, and ivory- 
other arts at work of a minuteness surpassing all examples 
"M pared produced by other countries, were made at 
their court. All specimens of Persian art that exhibit the 
most refined taste and workmanship émanate from their 
time or from the very beginning of the Safawi dynasty. 

“All art produced in the East is the direct result of an 
impulse given by the monarch. , But for Báysunqur and 
“All ہے ہے‎  SUltán Husayn Mírzá we should not have had 
the East Ís that lovely miniature art their artists created, 
ا‎ for it was to adorn and illustrate their own 
writings that they welcomed artists from all parts of their 
kingdom. + But for Shah ‘Abbds we should not have had 
the splendid figured velvet, and but for Sulaymán the Mag- 
nificent there would be no magnificent Turkish faience from 
Izníq, and but for Sultán Ahmad we should not have had 
the wonderful manuscripts of the Qur’dn, by which their 
aesthetic tastes are still perpetuated. į All real art in the 
Orient is court art, or is dependent on a Maecenas. [t was 
so in the *'Abbásid court at Baghdád in the ninth century ; 
it was so in Egypt and Spain ; it was soeverywhere. This 
fact must be remembered, as it explains much that would 
otherwise be incomprehensible. 

“ That an art so brilliant should entirely disappear with 
the ruler was not to be expected. The princes died, but 
Survival ofthis UC artists survived and entered the service of 
art into the six. another. The impulse derived fromthe Timtrids 
teenth century = was so powerful that it lasted through a great 
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partof thesixteenth century. It was notonlythe new rulers of 
Persia, the Safawis, but also princes whose names are almost 
unknown to history, who continued the fashion and had 
manuscripts executed that were more costly than anything 
of the kind produced in Europe." 

It is necessary to remind the reader, who may be apt to 
think of far-reaching international relations as in large 
ےی ہہ‎ meae a product of modern times and an out- 
between Pesia, come of modern facilities of communication, 
China and India how considerable was the intercourse in the 
time which we are considering between Asiatic (not merely 
- Muslim) states far removed from one another. The inter- 
esting extracts from that valuable but hitherto unpublished 
history, the AMat/a'u's- Sa'dayn of ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq of Samar- 
qand, published in French by Quatremere in 1843, include 
the accounts of two embassies from the court of Herát, the 
one to China, the other to India, narrated in each case by 
one who had headed or accompanied the mission. The 
mission to China, described by Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Naggásh 
(“the Painter"), left Herát on December 4, 1419, reached 
Pekin (Khan-bdligh or “ Cambaluc”) a year and ten days 
later, and returned to Herat on September 2, 1422*. The 
mission to India, confided to and narrated by the above- 
- mentioned *Abdu'r-Razzáq himself, started on January 13, 
1442, and landed once more on Persian soil at Hurmuz in 
the Persian gulf on April 29, 1444". The activity and cos- 
mopolitan character of that port are well indicated by the 
ambassador in the following descriptive paragraph : 

“This Hurmuz, which they also call Jarún, is a port on 
the open sea ‘which has no equal on the face of the earth. 
سو میں‎ Thither betake themselves merchants from the 
description of seven climes; from Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
EM Adharbáyján, Arabian and Persian ‘Iraq, the 


1 Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Rot, 
vol. xiv, pp. 1-473. 

2 Loc. cit., pp. 387-426. 

3 Loc. cit, pp. 427-473- 
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provinces of Fars, Khurdsdn, Transoxiana, Turkistán, the 
Qipcháq Plain, the territories of the Calmucks and all the 
realm of China and [its capital] Pekin (X hán-bálirh). 
Thither coast-dwellers from the confines of China, Java, 
Bengal, Ceylon and the cities of Zírbád, Tanásurf, Shahr-i- 
Naw, the Islands of Diwa-Mahall, as far as Malabar, Abys- 
sinia, and Zanzibar, the ports of Bijanagar, Gulbarga, Gujarat, 
and Kanbd’it (Cambay), the coasts of the Arabian peninsula 
as far as Aden, Jeddah and Yanbú' bring rare and precious 
things to which the sun and moon and fertilizing virtue of 
the clouds have given lustre and beauty, and which can be 
brought by sea to that country. To that land come travellers 
from all parts of the world, and whatever they bring they 
find in that city, without over-much search, the equivalent 
value thereof in whatever form they desire, whether by sale 
or exchange. The officials levy a ten per cent. ad valorem 
duty on everything except gold and silver. In that city 
are many adherents of all manner of diverse religions, in- 
cluding heathens; yet do they not deal otherwise than 
fairly with any creature, for which reason men call the city 
Dáru'l-Amán (‘the Abode of Security’). The people of 
that country combine the winning manner of the people of 
‘Iraq with the profound cunning of the Indians,” 
+ Allusion has already been made to the correspondence 
between Sháh-rukh and his successors and the Ottoman 


Relations Sultans Muhammad I (1402-1421), Murád II 
Ee (1421-1451), Muhammad II (1451—1481) and 
ilia موی‎ Báyazíd III (1481-1512); but that this corre- 
Sultans spondence was not confined to princes and 


politics is shown by letters preserved by Firídün Bey! ex- 
changed between Báyazíd III on the one hand and the 
poet Jámí, the philosopher Jalálu'd-Dín Dawánt and the 
theologian Ahmed Taftázání on the other. To the first of 
these the Ottoman Sultan sent a gift of a thousand and to 
the second five hundred florins, accom panied by all manner 


| Munshá åt, Constantinople, A.H. 1274/1858, vol. i, PP. 361-5. 
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of gracious and courtly compliments’. It was at Constan- 
tinople, moreover, that Sultan Husayn’s son, Badí'u'z-Zamán, 
fleeing from the murderous Uzbeks, found a final refuge and 
‘a last resting-place. 
Having described the waning of the House of Timur, 
we must, before tracing the growth of th Safawi power,’ 
consider briefly the intermediate Turkmán 
ah” dynasties of the “ Black " and * White Sheep," 
7 White who were so much akin in race and character 
that Josafa Barbaro is probably justified in 
comparing them to the rival Italian factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, or the “Bianchi” and “ Neri” The 
* Black Sheep " (Qará-qoyünlü, or “ Caracoilu" as Barbaro 
calls them) came first. In the time of Timur they were 
established in the Persian province of Ádharbáyján, and a 
E Eas certain chief amongst them, Bayram Khwaja 
^ of the Bahárlü tribe, attached himself to the 
service of Sultán Uways the Jalá'irf, after whose death he- 
possessed himself of Mawsil (Mosul), Sinjár and Arjísh. 
In 782/1380-1 he died and was succeeded by his son Qara 
Muhammad, who similarly attached himself to 
Qira Mubam- the service of Sultan Ahmad, the son of the 
above-mentioned Sultan Uways, and ultimately 
fell in battle in Syria in 792/1390. He was succeeded by 
his son Qára Yüsuf, who was the first of the 
family to attain the position of an independent 
sovereign with his capital at Tabríz. After repeated conflicts 
with Tímür, he took refuge with the Ottoman Sultán Báyazíd 
“the Thunderbolt,” and succeeded in capturing Baghdad, 
whence, however, he was shortly expelled by Tímür's grand- 
son Abú Bakr, and fled to Egypt with a thousand of his 
followers. The Sultán of Egypt, fearing Tímür's wrath, 
imprisoned him; but on Tímür's death he was released, and, 


Qira Yûsuf 


1 Concerning the enormous influence exercised by Jami and Mir 
‘Alf Shir Nawa’ on Ottoman literature, especially poetry, see the late 
Mr E. J. W. Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. ii, pp- 7-11- 

? p. 85 of the Hakluyt volume above mentioned. 
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having been rejoined by his scattered followers, took Diyár 
Bakr, and soon afterwards, in 809/1406-7, defeated Abi 
Bakr at Nakhjuwán, reoccupied Tabriz, and took possession 
of theprovince of Ádharbáyj án. Four vearslater he defeated + 
and put to death near Tabríz his old master and fellow- 
captive in Egypt, Sultán Ahmad Jalá'ir. In 822/1419 he 
captured the three important Persian cities of Sáwa, Qazwín 
and Sultániyya, and died in the following year at the age 
of 65, after a reign of 14 years, leaving five sons, of whom 
two, Iskandar and Jahánsháh, succeeded him on the throne. 
Mention has been already made in a previous chapter 
of the important collection of State Papers connected with 
the diplomacy of the Ottoman Empire which 
Sae Per" are contained in the Munská'út of Firídún Bey!, 
A good many of these refer to the period we 
are now considering. | Thus we have a letter to Sultan 
Bayazid “the Thunderbolt” from Sultan Ahmad Jalá'irf, 
written in 798/1396, describing his flight before Tímür's 
advancing hordes, and the answer to it; numerous letters 
which passed between Sultán Muhammad I (805-824/1402- 
1421) and Sháh-rukh, Qára Yúsuf, Iskandar and Sultán 
Khalil of Shirwan ; letters between Sultán Murád II (824- 
855/1421-1451) and Sháh-rukh; letters between Sultán 
Muhammad II ۳ (855-886/1451—1481) and Jahán- 
shah, Ulugh Beg, Báysunqur, Bahman Sháh of India, Üzün 
Hasan, and Husayn b. Mansür b. Bayqará; and later a 
voluminous correspondence with the Safawí kings Sháh 
Isma‘{l and Shah Tahmasp. These letters are interesting 
not only for the light they throw on the historical events 
to which they refer, but as indicating the relations which 
prevailed between these rulers respectively. Thus, for 
example, in a letter from Sháh-rukh to the Ottoman Sultán 
Muhammad I in 818/1416 the arrogance of tone is very 
noticeable, both in respect to the comparative poverty of 
titles accorded and the reproaches addressed to the Sultán 
for having put to death his rebellious brothers Sulaymán, 


! Printed at Constantinople in 1274/1858, pp. 626. 
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Müsá and 'Ísá, which, though “conformable to Ottoman 
practice," is branded as * improper according to the ÍI-khání 
custom”; and in the peremptory demand that Qára Yusuf 
shall not be allowed to take refuge in Ottoman territory, 
should he seek to do so. Sultan Muhammad's reply, on 
the other hand, in not only conciliatory in tone, but even 
humble. He accords to Shah-rukh a whole string of high- 
sounding titles; apologizes for killing his brothers by 
quoting Sa'dí's well-known dictum that “ten dervishes can 
sleep in one blanket, but two kings cannot be contained in 
a continent"!; and expresses his fear that if he exasperates 
Qára Yúsuf by refusing him entry into his dominions, he 
may endeavour to stir up trouble amongst the neighbouring 
rulers of the Qaramáníf, Hamídí, Isfandiyárí, Türghüdí and 
Dhu'l-Qadarí dynasties, and even with the Sultán of Egypt. 
In the case of the Ottoman Sultan and the “ Black Sheep” 
Turkmán rulers, Qára Yüsuf and Qára Iskandar, on the 
other hand, the contrary holds good, the Sultán writing as 
to inferiors and the Turkmán princes as to a superior. The 
numerous letters and dispatches contained in this interesting 
volume would well repay a fuller examination than can here 
be accorded to them, but reference will be made to them 
from time to time, as occasion arises”, 

Amír Iskandar Qára-qoyünlá inaugurated his reign by 
an attack on Sháh-rukh, in which he was defeated, but soon 
afterwards he re-occupied Ádharbáyján. In 
828/1425 Shamsu'd-Dín, the ruler of Akhlát, 
and in 830/1427 Sultán Ahmad the ruler of Kurdistan and 
‘Izzu’d-Din Shir fell victims to his warlike prowess, and the 
towns of Shírwán and Sultániyya passed into his hands. Ín - 
832/1429 he and his brother Jahánsháh, in spite of the valour 
which they showed, were again defeated by Sháh-rukh. Six 


Iskandar 


! Gulistán, ed. Platts, p. 16. 

* Firídán Bey's Collection of State Papers has been used by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Gibbons in his interesting work on the Foundation of thé 
Ottoman Empire (Oxford, 1916), but only to a limited extent. It is 
also enumerated by Hammer-Purgstall amongst his sources. 

B. P. 26 
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years later,in 838/1434-5,Sháh-rukh again advanced against 
Iskandar as far as Ray, where he was joined by Iskandar's 
brother Jahánsháh and his nephew Shah ‘Alf, Iskandar 
fled, and Shah-rukh bestowed his territories on his brother 
Jahánsháh as a reward for his submission. Iskandar took 
refuge in a fortress, but while preparing to resist a siege he 
was murdered by his son Qubád, at the instigation of his 
concubine Laylá. 

Jahánsháh, with the support and approval of Sháh-rukh, 
now succeeded to the throne vacated by his brother's death 
in 839/1435-6, and considerably enlarged the 
realm which he had inherited. In 856/1452 he 
overran 'Iráq-i-Ajam, made a massacre of the people of 
Isfahán, and invaded Fárs and Kirmán. "In 862/1457-8 he 
conquered Khurásán, and in the month of Sha“bán in that 
year (June-July, 1458), was enthroned at Herát, and 
remained there for six months, when Sultán Abû Sa‘id, 
the great-grandson of Tímúr, prepared to attack him. At 
the same time news reached him that his son Hasan, who 
was imprisoned in Ádharbáyján, had escaped and was in 
rebellion against him, so he was compelled to make peace 
with Abü Sa'íd and hasten westwards at the average rate 
of twelve parasangs (some forty-five miles) a day, losing in 
` this forced march 20,000 camels and 10,000 horses, Having 
` subdued and expelled his son Hasan, he dismissed his other 
son Pir Budáq from the government of Fárs and transferred 
him to Baghdád, where he also shortly revolted. Jahánsháh 
thereupon besieged Baghdád for a whole year, and finally 
succeeded in killing Pír Budáq and replacing him by another 
son, Muhammad Mírzá, after which he returned to Ádhar- 
báyján. Hisrealms now extended from the Turkish frontier 
on the west to the two 'Iráqs, Kirmán and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, thus including nearly the whole of Persia 

| except Khurásán and the Caspian provinces. 

iea by Gets In 871/1466-7 he attacked Hasan Báyandarí, 
سس‎ "^" better known as Ûzûn Hasan, intending to con- 
| quer his realm of Diyár Bakr, but was surprised 


Jahánsháh 
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and slain by the latter while tarrying behind his army on 
a hunting expedition. Histwo sons were taken prisoners 
and most of his principal nobles slain. This disaster is 
commemorated in the following verses : 


اردوی جبانشاه ببادر نویان؛ با آن همه اسباب زبردستی و پشت؛ 





تانی عشر ماه ربیع التانی " ویران شد و تاریخ حسن بيك بکشت؛ 
“The army of Jahánsháh Bahádur Núyán, notwithstanding all the‏ 
materials of mastery and strength,‏ 
On the twelfth of the month of the second Rabí* perished, and the‏ 
date [of the year was] ‘ Hasan Beg slew [him]’}.”‏ 

Of the character of Jahánsháh the Turkish historian 
Munajjim-báshí, from whom the above sketch of the Qára- 
qoyünlü dynasty is taken?*, gives a most un- 
favourable account. According to this writer, he 
was “a dissolute, immoral, blood-thirsty tyrant, 
a malignant inclined to heresy and atheism, who paid no 
heed to the Sacred Law, passed his nights until dawn In 
revelry and vice, and slept like a dog during the day; for 
which reason he was called *the Bat" He died at the age 
of 70 after a reign of 32 years, was buried at Tabríz, and 
was succeeded by Hasan “Alí, the son whom he 
had cast off, and who had at one time been 
protected by Uzün Hasan. This son, whose mind is said 
to have been disordered by his captivity, reigned but a 
short while in Tabriz ere he was driven thence by Ûzûn 
Hasan to Hamadán, whither he was pursued and put to . 
death by Uzún Hasan's son Oghtrli Muhammad in 
873/1468-9. With him the Dynasty of the 
* Black Sheep” “ Black Sheep," or Qára-goyúnli, came to an 
7 end, and was replaced by that of the “ White 
۱ Sheep,” or Ág-gopúnlú. 


Character of 
Jahánsháh 


Hasan ‘Ali 


1 The words Hasan Beg bi-kusht (“Hasan Beg slew”) yield in 
the aðjad notation the number 872, and the 12th of Rabi‘ ii in that year 
corresponds with November 10, 1467. 

? Sahá'ifwl-AkAbár, Constantinople edition of A.H. 1285, vol. iti, 
pp. 150-154. 
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Diyar Bakr was the original centre of activity of the 
“White Sheep" or Báyandarí Turkmáns, of whose amárs 
موی‎ Baháu'd-Dín Qára 'Osmán, known as Qára Íluk 
Sheep” Dynasty. (“the Black Leech”) from his greedy and blood- 
Qira 'Osmin thirsty character, was the first to achieve fame. 
Having defeated Oára Yüsuf of the rival “Black Sheep” 
Turkmáns, he was driven by the envy of his less capable 
brothers Ahmad and Pír “Alí to seek service with Qádí 
Burhánu d-Dín' at Síwás. In 800/1397-8 Qara ‘Osman 
killed his host and seized his territory, but retired, on 
learning that an Ottoman army under Prince Sulaymán 
was advancing on Síwás, to Erzinján. He joined Tímúr in 
his campaign against Asia Minor and Syria, and received 
as a reward for his services the town of Diyár Bakr. Shortly 
afterwards Qára Yúsuf, the “Black Sheep” Turkman, 
escaped from Egypt and made war on Qára ‘Osmán, but 
died, as already mentioned, in Dhu'l-Hijja 823 (December 
1420), and was succeeded by his son Iskandar, who suffered 
defeat at the hands of Sháh-rukh in the following year. 

Oára 'Osmán died in 838/1434-5, and was 
d succeeded by his son “Alí Beg, who was com- 

pelled by a revolt of his brother Hamza to take 
refuge for a time with the Ottoman Sultán Murád II. 

'Alí Beg was succeeded by his son Jahángír, who was 
soon displaced (857/1453) by his more resolute and capable 
میمت‎ brother Uzün Hasan (the * Ussun Cassano" or 
Üzi Hasan — "Assambei" of Josafa Barbaro), who was by far 
C He 1 the most powerful and celebrated of the “ White 
"Asambi"or Sheep" Dynasty. He was the grandson of 
the Venetian «the Black Leech,” and succeeded to the throne 

at Ámid (Diyár Bakr) in the year mentioned 
above, which was the year in which the Ottoman Turks 

1 A full account of this remarkable warrior-poet is given by the late . 
Mr E. J. W. Gibb in his History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. l, pp. 204-224. 
Mention of him (under the form “ Wurchanadin ”) is also made by 
Schiltberger in ch. ix of his Bondage and Travels, published in 
English translation by the Hakluyt Society in 1879, and in the same 
work there are several references to Qára *Osmán (“ Otman *). 
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captured Constantinople. To the fear inspired in Europe, 
and especially in Italy, by this fresh evidence of Ottoman 
power and prowess were due the efforts made by successive 
Venetian ambassadors to Persia to win the support of 
Úzún Hasan against the Turks, whom it was hoped he 
might harass on their Eastern frontier and so distract their 
attention from further conquests in the West. Thus once 
again since the Mongol Court at Qára-qorum had attracted 
emissaries from Rome with a similar object, the " Eastern 
Question" assumed a new importance, and the good will 
of Persia began to be assiduously sought after by European 
Powers. These Venetian ambassadors have left descrip- 
tions of their yoyages and adventures which shed a 
welcome side-light on the condition of Persia and the 
character of Üzán Hasan, of whom Ramusio, in his Preface 
to Caterino Zeno's Travels, speaks in the highest terms, even 
declaring that “amongst all the kings of the East, who 
existed since the government was taken away from the 
Persians and transferred to the Greeks, there have been 
none who equalled the glory of Darius Hystaspes and 
Ussun Cassano.” “It is to be regretted,” he adds, “that 
some Eastern kings, great in power and intellect, have not 
had historians to celebrate their deeds, since among the 
Sultans of Egypt and among the Kings of Persia there 
have been men most excellent in war, and worthy not only 
of being compared with ancient barbarian kings famous in 
arms but even with the great Greek and Roman commanders 
in all those things which constitute able generals of armies!." 
He further speaks with admiration of “ the manner in which 
this Ussun Cassano, a poor nobleman and the weakest in 
condition of many brothers,...not possessing more than 
thirty soldiers, besides a small castle, afterwards raised him- 
self to such grandeur that he had the courage to dispute 
the empire of all Asia with the Ottoman House, which 
under Muhammad II (A.D. 1451-1481) was a terror to the 

1 P, 2 of the Hakluyt Society's Narrative of Italian Travels in 
Persia in the xvi and xvii Centuries (1873). 
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East"  Contarini, who was with Ûzûn Hasan in 1474-5, 
n says that he “always drank wine with his 
Contarini's 
description of meals,” and “appeared to be a good liver, and 
Usi Hasan took pleasure in inviting us to partake of the 
dishes which were before him.” “There were constantly 
present," he continues’, “a number of players and singers, 
to whom he commanded whatever he wished to be played 
or sung, and His Majesty appeared to be of a very merry 
disposition. He was tall and thin, and hada slightly Tartar 
expression of countenance, with a constant colour on his face. 
His hand trembled as he drank. He appeared to be seventy 
years of age“. He was fond of amusing himself in a homely 
manner ; but when too far gone was sometimes dangerous. 
Take him altogether, however, he was a pleasant gentleman.” 

No such vivid portrait of this remarkable man is to be 
found in the pages of any Oriental historian with whom I 
am acquainted, but the following estimate of his character 
by Munajjim-báshí is worth quoting?: 

“He was a wise, just, brave, pious, religious and devout 
King, a friend of learned and godly men, charitable and a 
Munajjim Public benefactor. He built many buildings 
àdshf's descrip- for pious uses. As has been mentioned, with 
Hon ofthesame but a small army he overcame two such mighty 
kings as Jahánsháh and Abü Sa'íd; took tribute from 
„Georgia; and ruled over Ádharbáyján, the two 'Iráqs, 
Kirmán, Fárs, Diyár Bakr, Kurdistán and Armenia." 

Concerning his patronage of learned men the same 
historian remarks on the preceding page : (“He adopted 
Ûzûn Hasan. Tabriz as his capital, and there assembled from 
patronageof men the surrounding lands and provinces many 
ee learned men and doctors, who received favours 
and honours beyond anything which could be expected.” 


* Contarini’s Travels to Tana and Persia in the Hakluyt Society’s 
translation of 1873, pp. 132-3. 

2 He must have looked older than his actual age, which is given 
by Munajjim-báshí as only 54 at his death, two years later (A.D, 1477-8). 

5 Sahá'ifu l- A&Abár, vol. iii, p. 165. 
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One of the most celebrated of those men of learning who 
received honour and rewards at his hands was ' lí Qüshjf, 
who passed through his territories on his way home from 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Ûzûn Hasan, while still a young man and only Prince 
of Diyár Bakr, married a Christian wife, to wit the beautiful 
Despina Khátún (“Lady Despina "), daughter of 
Kalo Joannes!, the last Christian Emperor of 
Trebizond, of the noble family of the Comneni. 
She bore him a son and three daughters, one of whom, 
named Marta, was given in marriage to Shaykh Haydar, 
the father of Sháh Isma'íl the founder of the Safawi dynasty. 

The fullest account of Uzün Hasan's reign to which I 
have had access is that contained in the SaAd ifu l-Abhbár 
of Munajjim-báshí*, while another Turkish source from 
which much information is to be gleaned is the collection 
of State Papers (Munshá'át) of Firídún Bey?, though the 
paucity of dates in the dozen despatches interchanged be- 
tween Ûzûn Hasan and Sultan Muhammad Fatih (“the 
Conqueror”) is a matter for regret. The narratives of the 
Italian ambassadors and travellers already referred to are 
also of great value. The accounts of the Qára-qoyúnlú and 
Áq-qoyünlü dynasties given by Mírkhwánd and other 
Persian historians are for the most part very meagre and 
inadequate. ۱ i 

The first three or four years of Uzún Hasans reign ` 
(A.D. 1453-1456-7) were chiefly filled by repeated revolts 
of his brothers, especially Jahangir, against his authority. 
` The scene of these struggles, which were repeatedly com- 
posed by Saráy Khátún, the mother of the contending 
brothers, lay for the most part outside Persia, round about 


The Lady 
Despina 


1 See the Travels of a Merchant in Persia in the already cited 
volume of the Hakluyt Society, pp. 179-9. He describes * Despina- 
caton” as “very beautiful, being considered the most beautiful woman 
of that time, and throughout Persia was spread the fame of her loveli- 
ness and grace.” 

> Sahd iful-Akhbér, vol. iii, pp- 157-164- 

3 Vol. i, pp. 274-286. 
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Diyar Bakr, Mosul and especially Mardin, which suffered 
terrible devastation. Jahángír did not hesitate to invoke 
the help of the rival House of the “Black Sheep” Turkmáns, 
represented by Jahánsháh!. Once during this period Úzún 
Hasan set out on an expedition against Kburásán, but was 
obliged to turn back to deal with a revolt organized by his 
brother Jahángír aided by Jahánsháh, who sent one of his 
generals, Rustam Beg, to his support. The rebels suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of Üzün Hasan near the 
Euphrates, in which many of the fugitives were drowned, 
while five hundred prisoners, including Rustam Beg, were 
beheaded by Üzün Hasan, who, however, at the intercession 
of his mother, again pardoned his brothers Jahángír and 
Uways, but took “Alí Khán, the son of the former, as a 
hostage to Erzinján. 

After this victory (851/1456-7) Uzün Hasan's power and 
prestige were greatly increased, and many ars of Asia 
Minor and Syria submitted to him. About 864/1459—60 
he wrested from the Ayyúbí dynasty the fortress of Hisn 
Kayf, where he installed his son Khalílu'llah Mírzá as 
governor. In the same year Jahánsháh's son Hasan ‘Alf 
rebelled against his father and took refuge with Uzün Hasan, 
who, however, after a while drove him away on account of 
certain heretical opinions ascribed to him. In or before 
A.D. 1461 Uzün Hasan sent his nephew Murád Bey? on an 
Grin Hasan  — €mbassy to the Ottoman Sultán Muhammad II 
sends an "the Conqueror" to request him not to molest 
Ottoman Sultan MS father-in-law Kalo Joannes, Emperor of 
Muħammad = Trebizond. To this request the Turkish Sultan 
paid no attention, but attacked and subdued 
Trebizond (where David Comnenas had recently succeeded 
his elder brother Kalo Joannes) and carried off this last 


1 The “ Giansa” of the Venetian travellers. 

* In 'Abdu'r-Rahmán Bey Sheref's History, entitled 7: a rikh-7- 
Devlet-1-Aliyya (p. 161), Uzin Hasan is said to have sent his mother 
Sára Khátün, who is evidently the same as the “Sardy Khátün" 
mentioned at the bottom of the preceding page (p. 407). 
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representative of Byzantine power to Constantinople, where, 
according to Giovan Maria Angioletto, “ he was treated 
honourably enough, but died before a year was over, in 
1462!." 

Thechronologyof the wars waged by Ûzûn Hasan against 
the Ottoman Turks is somewhat confused. Munazjim-bdsht 
speaks of a short contest immediately preceding Úzún 
Hasan's first invasion of Georgia in 871 [1466—7, and of an 
embassy headed by Khurshíd Beg which he sent to Sultán 
Muhammad II “the Conqueror " requesting him not to 
attack Trebizond, which, as we have seen, had already 
fallen to the Ottomans in A.D. 1461. On the first of Rabí“ ii, 
872 (Oct. 30, 1467), however, he defeated the “ Black Sheep” 

|. . A Turkmáns near Kháüy in Ádharbáyján, and, 
Jehinshibs | taking their king Jahánsháh off his guard while 
to death by he was away from his army on a hunting expedi- 
UzGn Hasan sion, cut off his head and sent it to the Tímürid 
Sultán Abü Sa'íd, while suffering his body to be buried in 
the grave of his father Qára Yúsuf. He then occupied 
'Iráq and Ádharbáyján and besieged Baghdád. The first 
despatch from Üzün Hasan to Sultán Muhammad II re- 
corded by Firfdiin Bey? refers to this victory. Ítis couched 
in very respectful terms (unlike some later despatches), but 
seems to have received no acknowledgement. 

The second despatch from Uzin Hasan to “the Con- 
queror " (which, unfortunately, is undated) refers to the next 
important event in his career, namely the defeat of Jahán- 
sháh's son Hasan ‘Ali at Marand. This prince, who, as 
already mentioned, had taken refuge with him some seven 
years previously, now attacked him to avenge the death of 
his father Jahánsháh. Uzün Hasan invoked the help of 
the Timurid Abt Sa‘id, urging the constant loyalty of his 
own House of the “ White Sheep” to the House of Timur, 
and the disloyalty of the rival “Black Sheep.” He also 


t See this part of the Hakluyt Society’s volume above mentioned, 
p- 74 and note 2 ad calc. 
2 Munshá'át, vol. i, pp. 274-S- 
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offered, in return for help, to cede *Iráq to Abü Sa'íd, pro- 
vided he might keep Ádharbáyján. Abit Sa‘id, so far from 
accepting this proposal, immediately marched against Uzin 
sultanata sag Masan to avenge Jahdnshah’s death, but was 
(“Busech” of defeated and captured, together with his sons 
rn aad Muhammad and Sháh-rukh, and handed over to 
and put to death Yádigár Muhammad, who killed him to avenge 
by Ozin Haan the: death of his grandmother Gawhar Shád 
Khátún. When the Venetian Contarini was received by 
Uzún Hasan in his palace at “ Spaan ” (Isfahán) on Nov. 6, 
1474, he noticed “a painting, representing the decapitation 
of Soltan Busech (że. Abú Saʻid), and showing how he was 
brought by a rope to execution by Curlumameth (ze, Üzün 
Hasan's son Oghürlu Muhammad), who had caused the 
chamber to be made!" — Abü Sa'íd's body was sent in the 
charge of his mother (who had also been captured) to Khur- 
ásán with all honour and respect. In the same despatch 
in which Üzün Hasan announces to Sultán Muhammad 
“the Conqueror" the defeat and death of Hasan “Alí and 
" some 3000 of his men," he announces his capture of Adhar- 
báyján, 'Iráq, Fárs and Kirmán, and his intention henceforth 
to fix his capital at Tabríz. This despatch appears to have 
been sent by the hands of an ambassador, Sayyid Ahmad 
Toghán-oghlu, 

The third despatch from Úzún Hasan is still less re- 
spectful in its form of address than the preceding one, and 
is also undated. It mentions the arrival of an Ottoman 
envoy named Amir Bey, and then proceeds to narrate his 
negotiations and conflict with, and victory over the Timurid 
Sultan Husayn (b. Mansúr b.] Bayqará, and the manner in 
which he had divided up and assigned his domains. He 
also announces his conquest of Khurram-ábád in Luristán. 

In a fourth despatch, also undated, in which the great 
Ottoman conqueror is insultingly addressed as the “ most 
puissant A mér...Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad Bey,” while 
Shiraz, which he had recently conquered, is described as 


! P. 131 of the Hakluyt volume already cited. 
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having become “ the Seat of the Throne of Sovereignty and 
the Station of the Caliphate," he further announces the sub- 
jugation of Khüzistán. This at last calls forth a reply 
which reveals a high degree of exasperation : the Ottoman 
* Sultán Muhammad, son of Murád, son of Muhammad, 
son of Báyazíd" addresses his arrogant correspondent as 
“thou,” warns him not to be puffed up by temporary good 
fortune, and threatens to march against him in the ensuing 
month of Shawwal. About the same time he despatched 
a letter to his son, Prince Mustafa, governor of Qaramán, 
ordering him to attack Üzün Hasan, whom he describes as 
* deserving of the gibbet and the rope " (* mustahiqg-i-dár 
u rasan olán Uzün, Hasan"); and to this letter we have 
Prince Mustafá's reply, describing how, aided by his tutor 
Gedik Ahmad Pasha, he defeated Uzün Hasans army 
near Qonya on Saturday, 14th of Rabf i, 877 (August 19, 
1472), and killed his sons Yusuf, Zaynal and ‘Umar. The 
two last of this series of documents given by Firidin Bey’ 
contain Shaykh Áq Shamsu'd-Dín's interpretation of two 
dreams about Üzün Hasan, and are written in Arabic. 

The accounts of Üzün Hasan's conflict with the Ottomans 
given by Caterino Zeno”, Giovan Maria Angioletto, and 
cal rna the author of the Travels of a Merchant in 
tility between — Persia* in conjunction with those of Munajjim- 
government and . 005/4 0 ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Sheref Bey, though 
Ûzûn Haan not rich in chronological details, make the 
causes and course of the struggle pretty clear. Apart from 
the growing arrogance of Üzün Hasan, as revealed in the 
despatches to which reference is made above, the Ottoman 
Sultan had against his neighbour four principal causes of 
complaint, to wit: (1) his negotiations with Venice for a 
conjoined attack on Turkey from both East and West; 


1 Munshé’4t, vol. i, pp. 280-2. The date here given (877/1472) does 
not accord with that (A.D. 1474) given on the next page (line 26), 
which seems to be the more correct. 

2 See the above-mentioned Hakluyt Society's volume, pp. 14-31. 

3 Ibid., pp. 74-96. * Joid., pp. 180-182. 
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(2) his attacks on Jahánsháh the “ Black Sheep " Turkmán, 
whom he not only conquered but put to death, and on 
Sultár Husayn Bayqará the Tímürid, both of whom were 
in friendly relations with Sultan Muhammad Fi; (3) 
his promise to support the Christian Emperor of Trebizond 
against Ottoman aggression ; and (4) his protection of Pír 
Ahmad (the “ Pirameto” of Zeno) and other princes of the 
Qaraman dynasty, who were the ancient and bitter foes of 
the House of ‘Osman. 

The ensuing war, which began in 877/1472-3 and ended 
in 878/1473-4, presented two phases, in the first of which 
3ی‎ the victory was to the Persians and in the 
Turks and second to the Turks. The first battle, which 
Persians took place on the Euphrates near Malatya, was 
ا‎ ICSE chiefly through the rashness of Murád Pasha 
Palaeologus, the young Beyler-bey of Rumelia (the “ Asmu- 
rat" of Angioletto). Many Turks weredrownedin the “whirl- 
pools” of the river, besides those who were killed, and twelve 
thousand men, “among whom were several persons of note,” 
were missing when the muster was called in the evening". 
“Having suffered this defeat," says Angioletto (who was 
with the Turkish army), *the Turk became very apprehen- 
sive, and determined to lead his army back to his country 
by the shortest route.” They therefore retired towards 
Trebizond, in a valley near which place a second great 
battle was fought towards the end of August, 1474, in which 
Defeat of Gein Uzún Hasan was decisively defeated and his 
Hasan bythe son Zaynal killed, while much spoil fell into 
oes the hands of the victors. Prince Mustafá dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in this battle. “If Ussun Cassano 
had remained content with his first victory,” says Angioletto, 
“the Turk would have gone away ignominiously, and he 
would not have lost the territories he did?" “This battle," 
says 'Abdu'r-Rahmán Sheref Bey?, “ upset the cup of Üzün 


! See ch. vii of G. M. Angioletto's narrative in the Hakluyt Society's 
volume, p. 88. 
* Ta rikh-i- Deviet-i-Aliyya, p. 173. 
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Hasan's fortune, and for twenty or thirty years assured 


the safety of the Sultán's eastern frontier." 


£F 


Üzün Hasan now retired to Tabriz, “ where he caused 
games and rejoicings to be held, not caring much for his 
reverse, as he had lost norme of his dominions.” His ease 
was, however, soon troubled by the rebellion of his son 
Oghúrlú Muhammad’, who seized Shíráz, and, on hearing 
that his father was advancing against him with a great 
army, fled to Constantinople, where he was received with 
much honour by the Ottoman Sultán, who promised “to 
make him king of Persia in the room of his father, who was 
his enemy.” Úzún Hasan, meeting filial ingratitude with 
cunning, first feigned illness and then caused a rumour of 
his death to be circulated. 

í While thus dissembling," says Angioletto’, “a report 
was spread abroad to Constantinople that Ussun Cassano 
wis ok had fallen dangerously ill from melancholy, on 

e stratagem ١ À 
whereby ain account of the rebellion of his son, and,a rumour 
MEO his of his having got worse having been whispered 
Persia and puts about, some of his most faithful adherents, as 
حم و مر‎ had been arranged, announced his death, while 
messengers were sent to Ugurlimehemet with letters and 
tokens, as is customary, giving information of the death of 
his father, and begging him to return and take possession 
of the throne before either of his brothers Halul or Jacob? 
could do so. And in order to give greater semblance to 
the affair, funeral rites were paid, and his death was really 
believed in throughout the country. Ugurlimehemet having 
received three different messengers with secret messages, 
such as are used in affairs of state, thought it safe to go to 
Tauris. He arrived there in a few days with a small escort, 
and, on going to the palace to make himself sovereign, Was 


! Called * Ugurlimehemet" by Angioletto, and “ Ungermanmet ” 
by Zeno. 

2 End of ch. ix, p. 96. 
3 [^ Khalül and Ya'qüb, who actually succeeded in turn to the 
throne. 


a 
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taken to where his father was in perfect health, who ordered 
him to be confined, and afterwards put to death, without 
showing any consideration for his being his son." 

For his defeat by the Ottomans Uzün Hasan was in 
some degree compensated by a victory over the Egyptians, 
who had taken and ravaged 'Urfa, and a successful cam- 
paign in Georgia, from which he obtained a tribute of 
16,000 ducats and the surrender of the city of Tiflis. He 
finally died in 882/1477-8, and was succeeded 
by his son Khalil, who, however, had only 
reigned six months when he was attacked and killed by 
his brother Ya'qüb' near Khüy. This prince reigned for 
about thirteen years, in the course of which period he killed 
ILU Shaykh Haydar son of Shaykh Junayd the 
a'qüb's perse- 2 
cution ofthe — Safawf (whose growing power and influence 
ae caused him alarm) and interned his children 
(including Isma*íl, the future founder of the Safawi dynasty) 
at the old Sásánian capital of Istakhr. Munajjim-básht 
says that he built the beautiful summer palace of the Hasht 
Bihisht, or “ Eight Paradises" (the “ Astibisti" of the Vene- 
tians) outside Tabríz, but the Italian merchant-traveller* 
ascribes its construction to Uztin Hasan. F inally, according 
to the same authority? (for the fact is not mentioned by 
Mirkhwánd or Munajjim-báshí), he was poisoned by his 
wife under the following circumstances. ۱ 

“He took as his wife a high-born lady, daughter of a 
Persian noble, but a most licentious woman: having fallen 
How Ya‘gsp ÍN love with a great lord of the Court, this wicked 
was poisoned woman sought means to kill Jacob Sultan her 
DON husband, designing to marry her paramour and 


Sultán Khalíl 


! According to Munajjim-báshf (Sah@ ifu’'l-Akhbér, vol. iii, p. 165) 
Khalíl put to death his brother Maqsúd, and thereby alienated and 
alarmed his other brothers. 

* Travels of a Merchant in Persia, in the Hakluyt Society’s oft- 
cited volume, ch. viii, “Description of the Royal Palace built by 
Assambei outside the city of Tauris,” pp. 173-8. 

3 Lbid., pp. 183-4. 
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make him king, as, being closely related to Jacob, he would 
become so by right in default of children. Having arranged 
matters with him, she prepared an insidious poison for her 
husband, who, having gone into a perfumed bath, as was 
his custom, with his young son, aged eight or nine years, 
remained there from the twenty-second hour until sunset, 
On coming out he went into the harem, which was close to 
the bath, where he was met by his wicked wife with a cup 
and a gold vase containing the poison, which she had got 
ready while he was in the bath, knowing that it was his 
custom to have something to drink on coming out of the 
bath. She caressed him more than usual to effect her 
wicked purpose; but not having sufficient command over 
her countenance, became very pale, which excited the sus- 
picion of Jacob, who had already began to distrust her from 
some of her proceedings. He then commanded her to 
taste it first, which, although she knew it was certain death, 
she could not escape and drank some; she then handed the 
gold cup to her husband Jacob, who, with his son, drank 
the rest. The poison was so powerful that by midnight 
they were all dead. The next morning the news was circu- 
lated of the sudden death of Jacob Sultan, his son and wife. 
The great lords, hearing of their king’s decease, had quarrels 
among themselves, so that for five or six years all Persia 
was in a state of civil war, first one and then another of the 
nobles becoming Sultan. At last a youth named Alumut, 
aged fourteen years, was raised to the throne, which he held 
till the succession of Sheikh Ismail Sultan." 
Munajjim-básht describes Ya'qüb as “disposed to drink 
77 2 OP r 
and a merry life, and very fond of poetry.” ) “ Many poets, 
he adds, “ gathered at his court from all quarters, and com- 
ا‎ posed resonant gasídas in his praise." J He was 
b. Ya'qúb succeeded by his son Báysunqur, who reigned 
Rustam b. a year and eight months, when he was re- 
Hope placed by his cousin Rustam, the son of Maqsüd. 
1 Munajjim-báshi merely says (vol. iii, p. 166) that Ya'qüb died in 
Muharram, 896 (Nov.-Dec. 1490). 
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He marched against Badí'u'z-Zamán the Tímúrid, but ere a 
battle had taken place in Khurásán was compelled to turn 
his attention to Isfahán, the governor of which city had 
revolted against his authority. On his approach the governor 
fled to Qum, but was pursued and killed, and his severed 
head brought to Rustam. In the same year, 898/1492-3, 
he sent an expedition against Shirwan, which celebrated its 
success in the Tímúrian fashion by building pyramids of 
skulls. From these same Shirwdanis, however, Baysunqur 
raised an army for the invasion of Ádharbáyján, whereupon 

Rustam released Sultán'Alí andthe other Safawí 
eI we prisoners at Istakhr and sent them to avenge 
the death of their father, Shaykh Haydar, who 
had been slain by Báysunqur's father Yd*qüb. Sultán “Alí 
and his followers were hospitably received at Tabríz by 
Rustam, and proceeded thence to Ahar, where they defeated 
. and killed Báysunqur. Rustam, relieved of this anxiety, 
now grew jealous of Sultán ‘Alfs increasing power and 
influence, and determined to destroy him. He sent one of 
his generals with 4000 horsemen after him, and a fierce 
battle ensued, wherein the Safawís, though only 700 in 
number, fought valiantly—"like lions," says Angioletto'— 
but were eventually defeated and Sultán 'Alí slain, after 
nominating his young brother Isma'íl as his successor. He 
and his brother Ibráhím fled to Gílán and Mázandarán, and 
remained in hiding for some time at Láhíján and Lishta- 
Nishá, whence Ibráhím presently made his way in disguise 
to his mother at Ardabil. Isma‘il remained in Gílán, pro- 
Acthitty of tected by its governor Kar Kiya Mirza ‘Ali, and 
Isma‘ the an active and successful Shí'ite propaganda was 
— carried on amongst the inhabitants, amongst 
whom the number of “Súfís of Láhiján" or “ Red-heads” 


! See p. 101 of the Hakluyt volume already so often cited. Caterino 
Zeno (Jóid., p. 46) says that the Safawí troops, though few, performed 
prodigies of valour, and there was not one who was not dead or 
mortally wounded. The Venetians throughout confuse Sultán “Alí 
with his father Shaykh Haydar (* Secheaidare," * Sechaidar 3 
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(Qizi-básh) as they were called?, continued steadily to 
increase. 

In 905/1499-1500 Isma'tl, then only thirteen years of 
age?, marched forth on his career of conquest with the nine ` 
Biginaing of tribes which owed him allegiance, to wit the 
Isma“íl's career Ustájlú,Shámlú, Takalú, Rúmlú, Wársáq, Dhul- 
of conquest Qadar, Afshar, Qájár, and the Süfís of Qara- 
bágh ; and, after formally visiting the tombs of his illustrious 
ancestors at Ardabil, and seeking the blessing of his aged 
mother, advanced by way of Qára-bágh, Gükcha Defiiz and 
Erzinján on Shírwán. By this time news had spread abroad 
that the * Shaykh's son " was about to claim his rights, and : 
his disciples flocked to his standard from Syria, Diyár Bakr 
and Síwás, so tha£ he now found himself at the head of 
7000 men. Crossing the river Kur he attacked Farrukh 
Yasár, the king of Shírwán and slayer of his father, near 
Gulistán in the neighbourhood of Shamákhá, killed him, 
completely routed his army, and occupied Shírwán, where 


. he possessed himself of the royal treasure. He passed the 


winter at Mahmúd-ábád near that place, and appointed the 
AmírShamsu'd-Dín Zakariyyáhis first Wazr, the theologian 
Shamsu'd-Dín Gilani his Chancellor (Sadr), and Husayn 
Beg Shámlú and Abdál Beg his counsellors. 
At this juncture, in 907/1501-2, when he had taken Baku . 
and was besieging the fortress of Gulistan, news reached 
him that Alwand Beg, son of Yusuf Beg of the 
oe f «WhiteSheep” Turkman dynasty,had advanced 
against him to Nakhjuwán, whither he at once 
turned his victorious banners. A great battle took place at 
Shurúr,near Nakhjuwán, between the * White Sheep" Turk- 
máns, commanded by Amír ‘Osman (‘Uthman) of Mawsil 
(Mosul), and the Safawi army, commanded by Piri Beg 


1 Munajjim-bashi, p.181. The red caps from which they derived 
their second name are here said to have been first given by Shaykh 
Haydar to his followers when he attacked Shirwan. 

2 According to Munajjim-bdsht he was born in Rajab 892 (June- 
July, 1487). 


B. P. 27 
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Qajar. The Turkmans were utterly defeated and their 
general captured and put to death. Alwand Beg fledto Diyár 
Bakr, and Isma'íl occupied Tabriz, where he was crowned 
King. In the following year, 908/1502-3, he invaded ‘Iraq 
and routed Murad. Beg, the last ruler of the “White Sheep" 
dynasty, who fled to Shíráz, which, together with Kázarún, 
Kirman and Yazd, submitted to the victorious Shah Isma‘fl 
Safawi in the course of the next year or two. He spent - 
the winter of A.D. 1504-5 at Isfahan, destined to become 
the glorious capital of the dynasty of which he had by now 
so truly and firmly laid the foundations, and here he received 
an ambassador from the Ottoman Sultan Báyazíd Il. The 
fuller history of the origin, development and decline of 
this great and truly national dynasty wall form the subject 
of the next volume. 
The relations between the Tímúrids and the Safawis, 
first between Bábur and Sháh Isma'íl and later between 
۱ Humáyün and Sháh Tahmásp, will also be more 
tr E fully considered in the next volume. On the 
a steal whole these relations were singularly friendly, 
ur in spite of the difference of doctrine which con- 
tributed so much to isolate Persia from her Sunní neighbours 
after the rise of the Safawí power and the definite adoption 
of the Shí'a creed as the national faith. Bdbur and Shah 
Isma‘il were united by a common fear and hatred of Shay- 
bání Khán and his terrible Uzbeks, at whose hands the 
House of Tímür suffered so much during its last days in 
Khurásán and Transoxiana. . The years 1501—7 were marked 
by a series of triumphs on the part of Shaybání Khán, 
who successively seized Samarqand, Farghána, Táshkand, 
Khwárazm, and finally Khurásán. Sultán Husayn, of 
whose brilliant court at Herát we have already spoken, died 
in 1506, and the weakness and lack of unity of his sons and 
younger kinsmen made them an easy prey to Shaybání 
Khán, who, in the course of 1507, succeeded in defeating 
and killing all of them with the exception of Sultán Husayn's 
son Badí'uz-Zamán, who fled for protection first to Sháh 


& 
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Isma‘fl and later to the Ottoman court at Constantinople, 
' where he died. In 1510, however, Sháh Isma'íl marched 
waltorq. - HO Khurásán against the Uzbeks and utterly ~ 
victory over the defeated them at the battle of Merv. Shaybání 
Uzbeksat Mev Khán was amongst the slain. His body was 
dismembered and his limbs distributed amongst different 
cities; his skull, set in gold, was made into a drinking-cup 
for Shah Isma‘il; the skin of his head, stuffed with straw, 
was sent to the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid at Constantinople; 
and one of his hands constituted the gruesome credentials 
of an envoy sent to one of his vassals, the ruler of Mazan- 
„darán!. Badabur’s sister, Khan-zida Begum, who had fallen 
into the hands of the Uzbeks ten years before, was delivered 
from her long captivity by Shah Isma‘il, and was sent with 
all honour to her brother, who in his Memoirs? gives an 
interesting account of their meeting. Friendly embassies 
were interchanged between the two monarchs (for Bábur 
had already in 1508 formally assumed the title of ۵ 
or Emperor), and as Bábur's final abandonment of Trans- 
oxiana a year or two later, followed in 1526-9 by his 
successful invasion of India, which thenceforth became the 
seat of his government, removed all likelihood of friction 
between him and the Persians, the friendship thus formed 
was fairly stable, and was renewed in the next generation 
by Shah Tahmasp’s hospitality to Humayun when he was 
temporarily expelled from his kingdom and driven into 
exile. Indeed the complaisance shown by Bábur towards 
the strong religious views of Shah Isma‘il at one time con- 
siderably impaired his popularity amongst his subjects 
Literary inter. beyond the Oxus, who then, as now, were 
کا‎ etin remarkable for their extreme devotion to the 
during the Sunní doctrine, which Sháh Isma‘il relentlessly 
Safawiperiod ^ persecuted* (Nor were the relations between 
Persia and India confined to their rulers, for during the 

1 See W. Erskine's History of India, etc., vol. i, pp. 303-4- 

* Ed. Ilminsky, p. 11. 

3 Erskine, Hist. of India, vol. i, p. 321. 
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whole Safawí period, and even beyond it, we shall, in a 
subsequent volume, meet with a whole series of Persian 
poets, including some of the most eminent of later days, 
who emigrated from their own country to India to seek 
their fortune at the splendid court of the so-called Mogul 
Emperors, where, until the final extinction of the dynasty 
in the Indían Mutiny, Persian continued to hold the posi- 
tion not only of the language of diplomacy but of polite 
intercourse, 


CHAPTER VII. 


PROSE WRITERS OF THE LATER TÍMÜRID PERIOD. 


The literary'and artistic wealth of the period now under 
review has been already summarily indicated in the pre- 
000 ceding chapter, and it will be our business in 
literary activity this chapter to discuss in greater detail the 
ofthis period Work of some of its most eminent representa- 
tives in the world of letters. To attempt to treat, even in 
the briefest manner, of all its notable poets and men of 
learning would be impossible in any moderate compass. 
Thus the Zaébíbu's-Siyar, a history specially valuable on 
account of the biographies of notable writers and poets 
added as an appendix to each reign or historical period, 
enumerates no less than 211 persons of this class who | 
flourished during the Tímürid period, of whom all save 23, ` 
who belong to the reign of Tímúr himself, represent the 
period now engaging our attention’. ‘The city of Herat 
during the reign of Sultan Abul-Ghází Husayn (A.H. 878- 
912 — A.D. 1473-1506) may be regarded as the culminating 
point of this brilliant period, and it derives an additional 
importance from the great influence which it exercised on | 
the development of Ottoman Turkish literature, a fact duly | 


1 These biographical notices all occur in vol. iii, part 3, on the 
following pages of the Bombay lithographed edition of 1857: pp. 85- 
92 (reign of Timur); pp. 142-150 (reign of Sháh-rukh) ; pp. 151—161 
(reign of Ulugh Beg); pp. 171-174 (reign of Abu'l-Qásim Bábur) ; 
pp. 196-201 (reign of Abá Sa'íd); pp. 334-350 (reign of Sultán Abu'l- 
Ghází Husayn b. Bayqará). To these must be added some of those 
persons who flourished contemporaneously under the patronage of the 
Turkmáns of the “White Sheep“ (Ág-goyúnlú) and early Safawis 
(vol. iii, part 4, pp. 110-118), who raise the total number of separate 
biographical notices to 274. 
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emphasized and fully illustrated by the late Mr E. J. W. 
Gibb in the second volume of his monumental History of 
Ottoman Poetry. 

“This school,’ he says (pp. 7-8), speaking of what he 
denotes as “the Second Period,” “ which cultivated chiefly 
Infuenceor lyric and romantic poetry, and which was dis- 
Jami, Mir‘A tinguished by its love of artifice, reached its 
E et “> meridian in the latter half of the fifteenth 
Turkish litera- century at the brilliant court of the scholarly 
9 and accomplished Sultán Husayn [ibn] Bay- 
qará of Herát. Here its spirit and substance were gathered 
up and summarized in their manifold works by the two 
greatest men of letters of the day, the poet Jámí and the 
statesman Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawá'í. As these two illustrious 
writers were the guiding stars of the Ottoman poets during 
the whole of the Second Period (A.D. 1450-1600), it will be 
well to look for a moment at their work." 

After a brief account of these two eminent men, and an 
admirable characterization of the school which they repre- 
sent, Mr Gibb (pp. 12-13) summarizes its chief features as 
" subjectivity, artificialness, and conventionality, combined 


Qum m. 


with an ever-increasing deftness of craftsmanship and 


brilliance of artistry." | * This all-absorbing passion for 
rhetoric," he adds, “was the most fatal pitfall on the path 
of these old poets; and many an otherwise sublime passage 
is degraded by the obtrusion of some infantile conceit, and 
many a verse, beautiful in all else, disfigured by the presence 
of some extravagant simile or grotesque metaphor.” 

The high. esteem in which the poet Jami was held in 
Turkey and at the Ottoman Court is proved by two Persian 
Ph letters addressed to him by Sultán Báyazíd II 
‘the One, (AD. 1481-1512) and printed in the Munshd'át 
سو‎ of Firídún Bey’. The first, which is in a highly 
sud complimentary strain, was, as we learn from 
Jámí's answer, written “for no special reason and without 
the intervention of any demand, out of pure grace and 

! Constantinople, Jumáda ii, 1274 (Feb. 1858), vol. i pp. 361-364. 
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favour, and sincere virtue and gratitude.” In his second 
letter Sultán Báyazíd expresses his gratification at receiving 
the poet's letter and informs him that he is sending a gift 
of one thousand florins!, which gift is gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the poet in a second letter sent by the hand of 
a certain darwish named Muhammad Badakhshi, who, with 
some others, was setting out on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Unfortunately none of these four letters are dated. Two 
other Persian scholars, the philosopher Jalálu'd- 
Other Persian Din Dawání and the theologian Farídu'd-Dín 
یه‎ ead Ahmad-i-Taftázání, were similarly honoured by 
the same Sultán, but in the last case Taftázání 
took the initiative (October 25, 1505), while the Sultán's 
answer was not written until July 13, 1507. The great 
18 influence exerted on Ottoman poetry by Jámis 
influence in illustrious patron, the Minister Mír ‘Ali Shir 
TN Nawa’; who was equally distinguished in prose 
and poetry, both in Eastern Turkish and Persian, is. 
emphasized by Mr E. J. W. Gibb?; who also describes? how 
T. the eminent Ottoman jurisconsult Mu'ayyad- 
يي يي‎  Záda 'Abdu'r-Rahmán Chelebí (afterwards in 
d the reign of Sultán Báyazíd II famous as a 
study at Shiráz 
generous patron of letters and collector of 
books) being compelled in A.D. 1476-7 to flee from his 
country, spent seven years at Shíráz studying with the 
above-mentioned philosopher Jalálu'd-Dín Dawánf., It was, 
in short, during this period which we are now considering 
that Persia began to exercise over Ottoman Turkish itera- 
ture the profound influence which in the next period she 
extended to India. 


From these general considerations we must now pass to 
a more particular examination of the most eminent prose 


1 “The Ottoman florin was a gold coin of the approximate value 
of 9 shillings.” Gibb’s Ottoman Poetry, vol. ii, p- 26, ad calc. 

2 History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, p. 128; vol. ii, pp. 10-11, p. 48 
and note, ad cale. 

3 Jbid., vol. ii, pp- 29-31. 
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writers of this period, deferring the consideration of the 
poets to another chapter. 


HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS. 


Án this, as in the preceding period, history and biography 
are well represented, and at least nine or ten writers on 
07 "these subjects deserve at any rate a brief men- 
Nut" tion. ! Speaking generally they are distinctly 
inferior in quality to their predecessors in the 
Mongol period, for, while their style is often almost as florid 
as, though less ingenious than, that of Wassáf-i-Hadrat, 
they fall far short of him in wealth of detail, breadth of 
treatment, and citation of documents ef historic value, 
while they compare even more unfavourably with the great 
historical writers ‘Ald’u’d-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayní and 
Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'láh. ) We shall now consider them 
briefly in chronological order. 


. اا‎ (1) Háfiz Abrú. 


Almost all that is known about this historian, whose 
name is more familiar than his works, which remain un- 
published and are very rare even in manuscript, 
is contained in Rieu's Persian Catalogues’, His 
proper name (though otherwise given elsewhere, as we shall 


Háfig Abrá 


| presently see) is generally assumed to have been Khwája 


Núru'd-Dín Lutfu'lláh. He was born in Herát?, but in what 
year is not recorded, and educated in Hamadán. After 
the death of Tímür, who showed him marked favour, he 
attached himself to the court of his son and successor 
Sháh-rukh, and of his grandson Prince Báysunqur, for 
whom he wrote his great history. This history, generally 
known as Zubdatu't-Tawérikh (“the Cream of Histories 0 


! See pp. 421-424 for his geography, and Pp. 16-18 of the Supple- 
ment for his history. A long and careful account of three MSS. of the 
latter is also given by Baron Victor Rosen in his Collections Scientifiques 
(Manuscrits persans), vol. iii, pp. 52-111. 

? Or Khwáf, according to Fasíhí. See P. 426 infra. 
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but called by Fasíhí of Khwáf ۱: as- 
Sæltánt (“the Royal Compendium of Histories ") was 
concluded in A.H. 829 or 830 (A.D. 1426 or 1427)', only 
three or four years before the author's death. It comprised | 
four volumes, of which, unfortunately, the third and fourth, 
dealing with the post-Muhammadan Persian dynasties down 
to the date of composition, appear to be lost*. Manuscripts. 
of the first and second volumes exist at St Petersburg 
and are fully described by Baron V. Rosen?; a copy of 
vol. i, formerly in the collection of the Comte de Gobineau, 
is now in the British Museum and is numbered Or. 2774 ; 
and I myself possess a very fine copy of vol. ii (containing 
the history of Muhammad and the Caliphate down to its ex- 
tinction) dated Friday, 15 Sha‘ban, 829 (June 22, 1426), and 
copied in Herat in the very year of the work’s completion. 
Besides this history, Hafiz Abra also compiled a great 

geographical work, of which the first volume is represented 
by a manuscript (Or. 1577) in the British Museum (fully 
described by Rieu‘), and another in St Petersburg“. From 
this work, composed in 820-823/1417-1420 for Sháh-rukh, + 
Rieu has succeeded in gleaning many particulars of the 
author's life, and especially of his very extensive travels. | 
He accompanied Tímür in several of his campaigns, and _ 
was with him at the taking of Aleppo and Damascus in 
803/1400-1401. When Sháh-rukh succeeded to the throne 
he settled down in Herát to a life of letters not later than 
818/1415-1416, but died at Zanján while returning with 
the royal cavalcade from Ádharbáyján, and is buried there. 
Nate otti, The following short obituary notice of him 
re occurs in the rare Mujmal (“Compendium”) of 

E Fasíhí of Khwáf under the year 833/1429-1430, 
in which (contrary to most authorities, who give the following 
year*) his death is placed by this writer : 


! See Rieu's Pers. Cat., p. 422a. 2 See Rosen, Zoc. cit., p- 53+ 
3 See the first foot-note on the preceding page. 

* Pers. Cat., pp. 421-4. 5 Rosen, 06. و۵۶‎ ۳۰ ۰ 

* See Rieu's Persian Cat., .م‎ 422, and the chronogram there cited. 


سم "تون 
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* Death of Mawláná Shihábu'd-Dín *Abdulláh of Khwáf!, known 
as Hafiz Abrá, the compiler of the Royal Compendium of Histories, 
on Sunday the 3rd of Shawwál, at Sarjam, at the time of the return‘of 
His Supreme and Imperial Majesty from Adharbdyjan. He is buried 
at Zanján near the tomb of the Divine Doctor Akhú Abil-F araj-i- 
Zanjání?.” 

Free use was made of the Zubdatu't-Tawdrikh by the 
authors younger contemporary *Abdu'r-Razzáq of Samar- 
qand, of whom we shall shortly have to speak, and half of 
the geographical work mentioned above consists of a his- 
torical summary of post-Muhammadan Persian history, 
which becomes very detailed in the latter part, down to 
Ramadán 822 (October, 1419). The author's style, so far 
as can be judged from vol. ii of the Zuðdatu't-Tawáríkk 
(the only portion of his work to which I have access) is 
very simple and direct, and it is greatly to be desired that 
his works, so far as they are available, should be published. 


(2) Fastht of Khwáf. 


This notable historian and biographer is known to us 
only by one book, the Mujmal, or “Compendium” of 
History and Biography, of which, so far as | 
know, only three manuscripts exist. (Of these 
three MSS, one, belonging to the Zzszitut des Langues Orien- 
tales du Ministére des Affaires Étrangéres de St Pétersbourg 
is described by Baron V. Rosen?, whose description is 
supplementary to the fuller and earlier one of Dorn. One 
of the two others belonged to the late Colonel Raverty, 
the Pushtü scholar, from whose widow it was purchased in 
1907 by the trustees of the *E. J. W. Gibb Memorial." 
The third was given to me by my excellent friend Mr Guy 
le Strange, who bought it from the late Sir Albert Houtum- 


Fasíhi of Khwáf 


! The discrepancy between the name and birthplace as given here 
and elsewhere has been already noticed on p. 424 subra. 

* See Jámf's JVafaÁátu'l- Uns, ed. Nassau Lees, p. 166, where he is 
called Akhí Faraj-i-Zanjání, and is said to have died in 457/1065. 

* Collections Scientifiques de. PInstitut... Manuserits persans, 
PP. 111-115. 
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Schindler. It is much more modern than the Raverty MS., 
but is accurate and well-written, and has a lacuna of only 
ten- years (A.H. 834-844 — A.D. 1430-1440) instead of the 
hundred and twenty-two (A.H. 718-840 — A.D. 1318-1437) 
which are wanting in the other. 

In 1915 the expatriated Belgian professors of oriental 
languages temporarily resident in Cambridge brought out 
3 بی‎ at the University Press there a number of the 
of Fasibi's Muséon, to which, at their kind invitation, I 
i ene contributed an article of thirty pages on this 
interesting work, with numerous extracts, based on the 
‘two English manuscripts, both of which were then in my 
keeping. The Mwjmal, as Í there pointed out, consists of 
an Introduction, two Discourses, and a Conclusion. The 


Introduction epitomizes the history of the world from its 


creation to the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. The first 
Discourse continues the history down to the Azra, or flight 
of the Prophet from Mecca to al-Madína. The second 
Discourse, which is by far the largest and most important 


part of the book, contains the history of the years A.H. 1-845 


(A.D. 622-1442). The Conclusion, which 1s unfortunately . 


missing in all known manuscripts, contains an account of 
the city of Herát, the author's birth-place and home, and 
its history in pre-Muhammadan times. 
All that we know of the author, Fasíhí of Khwáf, is 
derived from this book, and I have found no mention of 
him elsewhere. Rosen says that he was born 
nur * in 777/1375-6, but I have not been able to 
verify this statement from the Mujmal. In 
807/1404-5 he was employed with three other persons 
whom he names on business connected with the Treasury. 
In 818/1415-6 he accompanied Sháh-rukh to Shíráz to 
subdue the rebellious activities of the latter's nephew Prince 
Bayqará. In 825/1422 he was sent to Kirmán on business 
connected with the Treasury. In 827/1424 he returned 
thence to Bádghís. In 828/1424-5 he obtained favourable 
notice and State. employment from Prince Báysunqur. 
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Under the year 841/1437-8 he cites some verses by 
Shihábu'd-Dín *Azízulláh of Khwáf commemorating the 
birth of a son on the 24th of Dhu'l-Hijja (June 18, 1438). 
In 842/1438-9 he mentions the birth of his grandson 
Mughithu’d-Din Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Mahmúd on 
the roth of Dhu'l-Qa‘da (April 24, 1439). In 843/1439-40 
he had the misfortune to offend,and to be imprisoned by, 
Gawhar Shad Aga, and he was again imprisoned in 845/ 
1441-2, with which year the chronicle ends (though the 
date 849/1445 is mentioned in a verse with which one of 
the Mss. concludes), and it was apparently in that year, on 
the 15th of Dhu'l-Hijja (April 26, 1442), that he presented 
his book to Shah-rukh. : | 

The detailed account of Fasfhfs Mujmal which I pub- 
lished in the Cambridge number of the Muséon to which 
Characters,  Ttference has been already made absolves me ' 
of Fasíhi's from the necessity of enlarging on its contents 
core in this place. {Its two chief features are a great 
simplicity of style and a special attention to matters of 
literary interest’. It is arranged in the form of a chronicle, 
the events of each year, including the deaths of eminent 
persons of all sorts, being grouped together under that year, 
and in the necrological part it is remarkable how large is 
the proportion of poets and men of letters, more especially, 
of course, of such as belonged to Khurásán and Transoxiana. 
Moreover it is evident that Fasíhí drew his information to 
a large extent from sources other than those employed by 
later and better known biographers and historians, which 
fact gives a special value to his Work; } 


(3. Kamálwud-Dín 'Abdur-Rassdg of Samargand. 
Though born at Herát in 816/1413?, *Abdu'r-Razzáq is 
called “of Samarqand," which was the native place of his 
father Mawláná Jalálu'd-Dín Isháq, a judge and chaplain in 
! See pp. 57-8 of my article in the Muséon. sy 


* The Hadtéu's-Siyar gives the date of his birth as the 12th of 
Sha‘ban in this year (Nov. 7, 1413). 


ف 
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Sháh-rukh's army. At the age of 25, in 841/1437-8, after 
his fathers death, “Abdu'r-Razzáq attracted the notice of 
| that monarch by a grammatical treatise which 
os aee he had composed and dedicated to him. Four 
years later, in 845/1441-2, he was sent to India 
. on a special mission to the king of Bíjánagar, which lasted 
three years, and of which he gives a detailed narrative in 
his history. In 850/1446-7 he was sent on à mission to 
Gílán ; and, on the death of Sháh-rukh in this same year, 
he was successively attached to the service of Mirza ‘Abdu'l- 
Latif, ‘Abdu’llah, Abu’l-Qasim Badbur, and lastly of Abu 
Said. He afterwards retired into private life, became 
Shaykh of the monastery or Khángáh of Sháh-rukh in 
Herat in 867/1483, and died there in 887/1482. All these 
particulars are taken from Rieu’s Persian Catalogue’, and 
are for the most part derived either from the historian’s 
own statements or from the notice of him contained in the 
Habíbu's-Siyar*. The fullest account of his life and work 
is that given by Quatremére in the Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale’, and other references 
will be found in Rieu's Catalogue. 

So far as is known, “Abdu'r-Razzáq produced only one 
great work, to wit the history entitled Matla‘u's-Sa‘dayn 
esa. (“the Dawn of the two Auspicious Planets 3 
‘on te. which comprises two volumes and covers a 
رہ‎ period of 170 years extending from the birth - 

of the last Mongol ruler of Persia, Abú Sa'íd, in 
704/1304-5 to the death of his namesake the great-grand- 
son of Tímür*, these two Abü Sa'íds being, presumably, the 
*two Auspicious Planets." | The first volume ends with the 
death of Tímúr in 807/1405. Reference has been already 

1 Pp. 181-3. 

? Vol iii, part 3, p. 335- 

3 Vol. xiv, pp. 1-514 

1 Abü Sa*íd the Timurid (the “Busech” of the Venetian ambas- 
sadors to Persia) was captured and put to death by Üzün Hasan in 
873/1468-9, and the history is continued a year or two beyond this to 
875/1470-1. 
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made to the curious coincidence, noticed by the author of 
the Matla'u' s-Sadayn, that the date of the death of the 
last great Mongol ruler of Persia, Abú Sa‘id, corresponds 
_ almost exactly with the birth of Timur, the founder of the 
next great Tartar Empire in Central Asia’. 

Manuscripts of the Matlau's-Sadayn, though not very 
common, are to be found in most large collections, and, so 
Value ofthe far as I have seen, are generally above the 
Mafla'n's- average in point of excellence and accuracy*. 


a‘dayn, an 4 
d bras f The work, though based to a considerable 
nue extent on the Zudbdatu’t-Tawdrtkh of Hafiz 


Abra, is of great importance, and a critical edition of it is 
much needed, for it deals in a very detailed manner with a 
very important period of Persian history, and is the work 
of one who wrote at first hand and took an active part in 
many of the events which he describes. 


(4) Maínud-Dín Muhammad of Ísfisár. 


Mu'ínu'd-Dín-i-Isfizárí is chiefly notable on account of 
his monograph on the history of Herát entitled Rawdatw l- 
Jannat fí T@rikhi Madinati Herát, written for. 

Sultén Husayn Abu'l-Ghází, and carried down‏ ہی 
to the year 875/1470-1 ; but he was also skilled‏ 

in the epistolary style (¢arassu/) of the Court and of Diplo- 
macy, on which he compiled a manual, and was besides 
igor something of a poet?. Three MSS. of the History 
- of of Herát are preserved in the British Museum“; 
another, belonging to Mr A. G. Ellis, copied in 

1073/1663, has been generously placed at my disposal by 
the owner; and yet another, belonging to the late Sir 
A. Houtum-Schindler, came into my possession in Jan. 


! See p. 159 supra. 

* There is a MS. of the work in 2 vols. (Or. 267 and 268) in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and a much better one (Dd. 3. 5), dated 
989/1582, in the Library of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

* Habíbus-Siyar, vol. iii, part 3, p. 342. 

t See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 206-7, and his Supplement, p. 64. 
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1917. A detailed account of this important work, written 
in French by the late M. Barbier de Meynard, was published 
in the Journal Asiatique, sth Series, vol xvi, pp. 461-520. 
It is divided into 26 Rawdas or “ Gardens,” of which i-vi 
treat of the city of Herat, its environs, topography and 
excellence, and its earlier rulers in Muhammadan times; 
vii-viii of the Kurt dynasty and its overthrow by Timur ; 
and the remainder of the history of Timur and his suc- 
cessors down to the second accession of Sultan Husayn 
Abu'l-Ghází. The name of the month of Şafar (zie m5), 
in which the book was completed, yields by the abjad 
computation the date of completion, 875 (August, 1470). 
The author enumerates amongst his sources the histories 
of Abú Isháq Aħmad b. Yá-Sín, Shaykh 'Abdu'r-Rahmán 
Fámí, and Sayfí of Herát, as well as the Aurt-ndma, or 
«Book of the Kurt Dynasty" of Rabíí of Búshanj. He 
also cites the above-mentioned Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn in at least 
one place (in Rawda xiii). 


(s) Muhammad b. Kháwand Sháh b. Mahmúd, 
^ commonly called Mirkhwand. 


Mírkhwánd's voluminous general history, the Rawdatu's- 
“Safa, is perhaps the best-known work of this sort in Persia, 
and has attracted a quite undue amount of 
attention.) (It has been published in litho- 
graphed editions at Bombay (1271/1854-5) and Tihrán 
(1270-4/1854-8), while a Turkish translation was printed 
at Constantinople in 1258/1842. Á number of separate 
portions, dealing with particular dynasties, have been 
printed, with or without translations, in Europe; and of an 
English translation of the earlier portion by Mr Rehatsek 
three or four volumes were published under the auspices of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. These, it must be admitted 
with regret, are of no great value, for, apart from the fact 
that any student desirous of acquainting himself with the 
ideas of the Muslims as to the prophets, patriarchs and 


Mirkhwánd 
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kings of olden time would prefer to seek his information 
from earlier and more trustworthy sources, the translation 
itself is both inaccurate and singularly uncouth, nor is it to. 
be desired that English readers should form their ideas 
even of the verbose and florid style of Mirkhwand from a 
rendering which is needlessly grotesque. The esteem in 
which this history is still held in Persia, however, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that one of the greatest Persian 
Ridá-quli writers of modern times, Rida-quli Khán L álá- 
Khan's Supple- $ésfz, poetically surnamed Hzddya?, thought it 


ment to the 2 5 b 
Rawdatw's worth while to add a Supplement bringing the 
بیس‎ narrative down to his own time, a few years 


after the middle of the nineteenth century. This Supple- 
ment is a valuable source of information*for the history of 
modern Persia, including the rise of the Babi religion and 
the civil wars and persecutions connected therewith, but 
its consideration naturally belongs to a later period. 

Of Mírkhwánd's life not much is recorded, even by his 
admiring grandson Khwándamír, the author of the ZZab£bz's- 
RA Siyar. His father Sayyid Burhánu'd-Dín, a 

native of Bukhárá, migrated to Balkh, where‏ یزرو بیج 
he died. Mírkhwánd spent most of his life at‏ 

Herát under the protection and patronage of that Maecenas 
of the age Mír'Alí Shír Nawá'f, and died there, after a long 
illness, on the 2nd of Dhu'l-Qa'da, 903 (June 22, 1498) at 
Contents ofthe the age of sixty-six’. Of the seven books into 
awdatw's which the historical part of the Rawdatu's-Safa 
vun is divided, the first contains the history of 
the patriarchs, prophets, and pre-Muhammadan kings of 
Persia; the second, that of the Prophet Muhammad and 
the Four Osthodox Caliphs ; the ¢#zrd, that of the Twelve 
Imam and the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphs ; the fourth, 
that of the post-Muhammadan dynasties of Persia down to 
the irruption of Tímür; the /£f#4, that of the Mongols and 


1 See Æabíbus-Síyar, part 3, vol. iii, p. 339; Rieu's Pers. Cat, 
pp. 87-8; S. de Sacy's Notice sur Mirkhond in his Mémoire sur les 
Antiguités de la Perse, and other references given by Rieu. j 
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Tartars down to Tímúr; the sxZA, that of Tímúr and his 
successors to 873/1468—9 ; while the seventh, which has been 
continued by another hand (probably the author's grandson 
Khwándamír) to a period several years later than Mírkh- 
wánd's death, is wholly devoted to the life and reign of his 
patron Abu'l-Ghází Sultán Husayn, who died in 912/1506-7. 
The two last books (vi and vii), which deal with the author's 
own time, are naturally of much greater worth and authority 
than the earlier portions, and it is a pity that the attention 
of students of this history has not been more concentrated 
on them. | The style employed by Mírkhwánd is much more 
dorid and bombastic than that of the preceding historians 
mentioned in this chapter, and in this respect is typical of 
much that was written about this time. This style, im- 
ported into India by BAbur, continued to flourish at the 
court of the “Great Moguls” and gave rise to the prevalent 
idea that this floridity and bombast are essentially Persian, 
which is far from the truth, for both in earlier and later 
times many notable works were written with a simplicity 
and sobriety which leave little to be desired. It was under 
Tartar, Turkish, Indian, and other non-lránian patronage 
that this inflated rhetoric especially flourished, and the 
Ottoman Turks in particular developed it to a very high 
degree. ] Sir Charles Eliot in his Turkey in Europe (new 
edition, 1908, p. 106) has described it in words so admirable 
that I cannot refrain from quoting them here: 


“The combination of dignity and fatuity which this style affords 
ís unrivalled. There is something contagious in its ineffable compla- 
SirChares Elio CE? unrufiled by the most palpable facts. Everything 
au the natûral 15 sublime, everybody magnanimous and prosperous. 
inclination of the We move among the cardinal virtues and their appro- 
a priate rewards (may God increase them!), and, secure in 

the shadow of the ever-victorious Caliph, are only dimly 
conscious of the existence of tributary European powers and ungrateful 
Christian subjects. Can any Western poet transport his readers into 
a more enchanted land ?" : 


B. P. 28 
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(6) Khwdéndamir. 


One is much tempted to include amongst the historians 
of this epoch Mirkhwand’s grandson Khwandamir, on the 
threefold ground that he also was one of the 
many writers and artists who owed his success 
in large measure to the enlightened patronage of Mir ‘Alf 
Shir Nawá'í; that he belonged. not merely to the same 
circle as Mírkhwánd, but was his disciple as well as his 
grandson ; and lastly, that his first work, the AZu/ásatu عا‎ 
Akhbér, or “Quintessence of Histories,’ was not only in 
essence an abridgement of the Kawdatu’'s-Safd, but was 
actually written in 905/1499-1500, two years before the 
. end of the period with which this chapter deals. His 
greater work, however, the /7ab£bu's-Siyar, so often cited 
in this and the preceding chapter, was not written until 
929/1523, and he lived until 941/1534-5, so that he really 
belongs more properly to the next period, and may be more 
appropriately considered in connection with the founder of 
the Safawí dynasty, Sháh Isma'íl, with a long account of 
whose reign the Z7aó/bu's-Szyar concludes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

After the historians come the biographers, of whose 
works five or six deserve notice, to wit Dawlatsháh's 
“Memoirs of the Poets" ( Tadh£iratu' sh-Shu'ará) ; Mir “Alf 
Shír Nawá ís Majálisu' n-Nafð is (which, however, is in the 
Turkí, not the Persian language); Jámís "Lives of the 
Saints" (Wafahátul-Uns); Abu'l-Ghází Sultán Husayn's 
“Assemblies of Lovers” (Majalisu’l-‘Ushshdg); Husayn 
Wá'iz-i-Káshiffs “Mausoleum of Martyrs” (Rawdatu’sh- 
Shuhadá) and the Rashakdt of his son ‘Ali. Each of these 
works will be briefly considered here ; but as Nawá'f, Jami, 
and Husayn Wá'iz-i-Káshifí are more celebrated in other 
capacities than as biographers, their lives will be more 
appropriately sketched when we come to speak of writers 
belonging to other categories. 


. Khwándamir 
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(1) Jámís NafahátulUns and Bahdristan. 


Mullá Nüru'd-Dín *Abdu'r-Rahmán Jámí, who derives 
his last and best-known name, which he uses in his poems 
jámfsNafa- 9 his takhallus or nom-de-guerre, from the 
hatwi-Unsaná town of Jám in Khurásán where he was born 
denk on November 7, d. Yn equally remarkable 
for the quality and the quantity of his literary work; He 
is often described (wrongly, in my opinion, for réasons 
which will be given later) as “the last great classical poet J 
of Persia," and it is as a mystical poet of remarkable grace 
and fertility of imagination that he is chiefly known/ Like 
his great predecessor of the thirteenth century, Shaykh 
Farídu'd-Dín ‘Attár, who even excelled him in fecundity, 
though he fell short.of him in grace, he composed, besides 
his numerous poems/a great Biography of Mystic Saints 
entitled Na/adátu I- Uns, or “ Breaths of Fellowship." This 
book, of which a good edition was printed at Calcutta in 
1859, with an excellent notice of the author by W. Nassau 
Lees, comprises 740 pages, contains the lives of 611 Süfi . 
saints, male and female, and is one of the most useful and 
easily available sources of information on this subject. It 
was written in $81/1476, and contains, besides the bio- 
graphical notices, which are arranged more or less in 
chronological order, and conclude with the poets Hafiz, 
Kamal of Khujand, Maghrib, and others who flourished at 
the end of Tímúr's and beginning of Sháh-rukh's reign, an 
Introduction of 34 pages dealing, in nine sections, with 
various matters connected with the doctrine, practice and 
history of the Süfís or Muhammadan mystics. 

The book is written in the simple and direct style 
suitable to such a work; and indeed Jámís taste was too 
good and his sincerity too great to allow him to fall into 
the verbosity and bombast which mar so many books of 
this period. 


! Sha'bán 23, A.H. 817. 
28—2 
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Another of Jámís prose works, the Bahdristdn, or 

* Spring-land," of which the form seems to have been sug- 
| gested by Sa‘di’s Gulistdn or “ Rose-garden,” 
Jims Bad contains some biographical matter in chapter i, 
dealing with the sayings of the saints, and 

chapter vii, on poetry and poets. This work, however, is 
designed rather to yield amusement and instruction than 
accurate biographical information. In style it is distinctly 
more ornate than the Vafahdtu'l-Uns. An English transla- 
tion was published by the so-called * Káma-Shastra Society." 


(2) Dawlatsháh's 7adhkiratu’sh-Shu ard. 


Amir Dawlatshah, son of *Alá'ud-Dawla Bakhtísháb 
Ghazi of Samarqand, is the author of the best known 
“Memoirs of the Poets” existing in Persian, and 
is chiefly responsible, through his interpreter to 
the West, Von Hammer’, for the perspective in which the 
Persian poets stand in European eyes. His “Memoirs” are 
divided into seven 7aéagdt or Generations, each containing 
accounts of some twenty more or less contemporary poets 
and the princes under whose patronage they flourished. 
There is also an Introduction on the art of Poetry, and a 
Conclusion dealing with seven poets contemporary with the 
author and the virtues and accomplishments of his royal 
patron Abu'l-Ghazi Sultan Husayn. This is an entertaining 
but inaccurate work, containing a good selection of verses 
and a quantity of historical errors which have in some cases 
misled even such good and careful scholars as Rieu. The 
book was lithographed in Bombay in 1887 and published 
by me from a selection of the best available manuscripts 
in 1901 as the first volume of my short-lived “Persian His- 
torical Texts Series.” A Turkish version by Sulaymán 
Fahmí was also published in Constantinople in 1259/1843 
under the title of Saffnatu' sh-S hard. 


Dawlatsháh 


1 Geschichte der schonen Redebünste Persiens, mit einen Bliithen- ` 
lese aus sweihundert persischen Dichtern (Vienna, 1818), 
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The oldest account of Dawlatsháh is that given by his 
contemporary Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawáí in his Majditsu’n- 
Nafá'is, which will be mentioned directly. A 
“سو‎ netice is devoted to him in chapter vi of that 
work, dealing with “sundry gentlemen and 
noblemen of Khurásán and other places whose ingenuity 
and talent impelled them to write poetry, but who, by 
reason of their high estate and exalted rank, did not 
persevere therein." He is there described as “a wholly 
excellent youth, unassuming and of good parts, who relin- 
quished worldly pomp and power for a life of seclusion and 
study, and “ composed a Corpus Poetarum on the very same 
subject which is treated in this manual.” After praising 
this work, Nawá'í adds that news had recently been received 
of his death, which the Mir átu s-Safá, according to Rieu’, 
places in 900/1494-5. This does not agree with the state- 
ment of Nawá', who wrote in 896/1490-1, unless the 
report of Dawlatsháh's death which reached him was false. 
Dawlatsháh's * Memoir" was composed in 892/1487, when 
he was about fifty years of age. Of the living contemporary 
poets whom he mentions Jámí is by far the most eminent, 
and I believe that the notion prevalent amongst Persian 
students in Europe that he is “the last great classical poet 
of Persia" arises ultimately from the fact that, directly or 
indirectly, they derive their ideas from Dawlatsháh*. 


(3) Mir ‘Ali Shír Nawa'f's Majdlisu n-Nafd'is. 


Of Mír “Alí Shír Nawá!'í, the patron of a whole circle of 
poets, writers and artists, and himself a poet of no mean 
The Majétisu'n- order, something has been said already, and 
Na of Mir more remains to be said. For the moment we 

Shir Nawî sre only concerned with his biographical work, 
the Majálisun-Nafd'is, written in the Eastern Turki or 

1 Pers. Cat., p. 354- | 
* Of the meagre information about Dawlatsháh which can be 


deduced from his book, an epitome will be found in my edition of his 
“ Memoirs,” p. 15 of the Preface. 


+ 
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Chaghatáy dialect of Turkish which he did so much to 
popularize and refine. This work, of which I possess a fine 
manuscript, transcribed in 937/1530-1 at Samarqand, was 
composed in 896/1490-1, and comprises an Introduction 
and eight books, 

Book i treats of poets who died while the author was 
still young and whom he never had the good fortune to 
meet, of whom the first and most important is Qásimul- 
Anwar, who actually died in 835/1431—2, nine years before 
‘Alf Shir was born. Other celebrated poets mentioned in 
this chapter are Ádhari of Isfará'in, Kátibí, Khayálf, Bisátf, 
Síbak, Qudsí, Tüsí, Bábá-Sawdá', Badakhshí, Talib of 
JAjarm, *Árifi, Masfhí, Sháhf of Sabzawár, etc. 

Book ii treats of poets whom the author had known 
personally, but who were dead at the time his book was 
written. Of these the first and most celebrated is Sharafu'd- 
Din ‘Ali of Yazd, the author of the well-known history of 
Timur known as the Zafar-náma. 

Book iii treats of poets who were flourishing when the 
author wrote and with whom he was personally acquainted, 
such as Amír Shaykhum Suhaylí, Sayfí, Ásafí, Banná'í and 
Ahlí of Turshíz. 

Book iv treats of eminent and pious men who, though 
not primarily poets, wrote occasional verses, such as Husayn 
Wá'iz-i-Káshiff, the historian Mírkhwánd, etc. 

Book v treats of Princes and members of the Royal 
Family in Khurásán and elsewhere who wrote occasional 
verses, 

Book vi treats of scholars, poets and wits, not natives of 
Khurasan, who shewed poetic talent. 

Book vit treats of Kings and Princes who have either 
composed verses, or cited the verses of others so appro- 
priately as to entitle them to rank with poets. Amongst 
the rulers mentioned in this chapter are Timur himself, 
Shah-rukh, Khalil Sultan, Ulugh Beg, Baysunqur Mirza, 
'Abdu'-Latíf Mírzá, and other Princes of the reigning 
house of Timur. 
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Book viii treats of the virtues and talents of the reigning 
King Abu'l-Ghází Sultán Husayn ibn Bayqará, to the 
political events of whose reign, as M. Belin observes in the 
monograph on Mír “Alí Shír which will be mentioned 
immediately, Mírkhwánd devotes the seventh book of his 
Rawdatu's-Safa. 

The monograph mentioned in the last sentence, which 
` contains the best account of Mír ‘Alf Shír and his works 
with which I am acquainted, was published in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1861 and also as a tirage-à-part comprising 
158 pages. It is entitled Notice biographique et littéraire 
sur Mir Ali-Chir Néváii, suivie d'extraits tirés 425 5 
du méme auteur, «pay M. Belin, Secrétaire- Interpréte de 
PAmbassade de France a Constantinople. The extracts from 
the Majálisu n-Nafá'is (or * Galerie des Poétes" as Belm 
translates it) include the text and translations of the Intro- 
duction and Book vii. These suffice to give an adequate 
idea of the style and scope of the work, which, apart from 
the fact that it is written in Turkí instead of in Persian, 
differs from Dawlatsháh's Memoirs in being much smaller 
in extent, and in dealing only with contemporary poets. 
It is worth noting that while, as we have already seen, 
Nawá'i exercised a great influence over the development of 
Ottoman Turkish poetry, the Ottoman poets seem to have 
been entirely unknown to, or at least ignored by, him. 


(4) Abu'-Ghází Sultán Husayn’s Majdlisu'l-Ushshag. 


But for the principle embodied in the well-known Arabic 
saying, “the Words of Kings are the Kings of Words,” and 
the fact that another royal biographer, Sam 

eae nr Mirza the Safawi, has described it as supplying 
adequate proof of its authors literary gifts’, 

this book, “the Conferences of Lovers,” compiled by Sultan 
Husayn in 908-9/1502-3, hardly deserves to be mentioned 


1 See p. 433 supra. 
2 See Rieu's Pers. Cat., pp- 351-3- 
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as a serious biographical work. Beginning with a flowery 
Preface, filled with citations from the mystical poets, on 
“real” (Ze. ideal) and “metaphorical” (ze, material) love, 
and the latter considered as a bridge to the former!, the 
author proceeds to give 76 (or in some MSS. 77) articles, 
each entitled Maj#is (“ Conference” or “ Séancé?’), and each 
containing a more or less romantic account of some saintly 
or royal personage, and, in most cases, of some Platonic 
love-affair in which he was concerned. As Rieu has pointed 
out, the first 55 articles follow a chronological order, be- 
ginning with the Imám Ja‘far as-Sádiq (d. 151/768), and 
ending with the author's contemporary the eminent poet 
Jami (d. 898/1492-3). The last noticg in the book is 
devoted to the author himself “ Sultán Husayn ibn Sultán 
Mansür ibn Báyqará ibn 'Umar Shaykh ibn Tímür Kürkán." 
The title of the book, Majálisal- Ushshág, is given in the 
following verse : 


ui M T Á * g = d Á s rr S 
بود حون بر ز حرک عسی اوراق ' ناهر ڪردش مجالس العشاق ؛‎ 


Ihe only copy of this book which I have been able to 
consult is a modern but clearly written manuscript bearing 
the class-mark Or. 761 recently acquired by the Cambridge 
University Library, but I am informed that a lithographed 
edition has been published at Lucknow. | 

It should be added, however, that the great Bábur 
disputes the authorship of this book (Bábur-náma, ed. 
Ilminsky, p. 221), which he criticizes very harshly, and 
which he declares was really written by Kamálu'd-Dín 
Husayn Gázargáhí, one of the pseudo-Süfís who frequented 
the society and enjoyed the patronage of Mír “Alí Shír 
Nawá í. To this point I shall recur in discussing the work 
in question. 

! According to the well-known saying of the Sufi mystics : ** 4/- 
Majazu gantaratu'l-Hagigat” (“the Phenomenal is the Bridge to the 
Real”). ۱ 
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(5) Husayn Wáiz-i-Káshiff's Rawdatu'sh-Shuhada. 


Husayn-i-Kashiff, surnamed Wdizz (“the Preacher ”), is 
better known as the author of that famous but over-esti- 
mated work the Anwadr-i-Suhaylé, of which we 
The Rawdatu . t r مه‎ ” 
ads Shall spedk presently ; but his Mausoleum 
e iu: (On Garden") *of Martyrs," which depicts in a 
eee rhetorical manner the persecutions and martyr- 
doms of the Prophets and Imáms, especially of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s grandson Husayn, the third Imam of the 
Shíites, and the vengeance which overtook their perse- 
cutors, though of no great account from a historical point 
of view, deserves mention in this place.) It is fully described 
by Rieu!, and has been lithographed at Lahore in 1287/ 
1870-1. It was translated into Turkish by the poet Fudülí 
of Baghdad“, with some additions, about half a century after 
its original composition. 


(6) The Raskahát-i- Aynu L-Hayát, by the 
son of Husayn-i-Káshifi. 


This work, though composed in 909/1503-4 (a date 
indicated by the first word of its title Rashahat, or “ Sprink- 
lings”) and therefore falling just outside the 
seen iad period dealt with in this chapter, had best be 
considered here, since its author “Alí was the 
son of Husayn-i-Káshifí, the author of the work last men- 
tioned, while it was based on notes taken in Dhu'l-Qa‘da 
889 (Nov.-Dec. 1484) and Rabf' ii 893 (March-April, 1488) 
on the occasion of the writers visits to Khwaja ‘Ubay- 
du'lláh (better known as Khwája Ahrár), the great Naqsh- 
bandí Shaykh, whose predecessors, life, teachings, miracles 
and disciples form its subject-matter. A manuscript of 
this book is preserved in the British Museum and is fully 
described by Rieu’, but it is not common, and, so far as Í 
know, has never been published in its original form, though 
1 Pers. Cat., PP. 152-3. | 
£ See E. J. W. Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. iti, p. 90. 
Fudúlí died in 963/1555-6. 
3 Pers. Cat., pp. 353-4- 
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a Turkish translation was printed at Constantinople in 
1236/1820-1. 


. RELIGION, MYSTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Less numerous and important in this period than the 
histories and biographies above enumerated are the works 
belonging to the above categories, but there are one or two 

of each class which deservé at least a brief notice. 


(1) Husayn-i-Kashifi’s Mawáhið-i- A liyya!. 
Husayn-i-Káshifi, who has been already mentioned as 
the author of the Rawdatu'sh-Shuhadd, also compiled for 
. Mir ‘Ali Shir a Persian Commentary on the 
طخ“ اس‎ Our én, which, in allusion to his patron's name, 
aed, ^ he entitled Mawdhib-i--Aliyya. His original, 
plan had been to write in four volumes a much 
larger and more detailed Commentary, entitled /awdhirwt- 
Tafstr li-Tuhfati l-Amtr (^ Gems of Exegesis for a Gift to 
the Amir”), but after finishing the first volume he resolved 
to moderate his ambitions and write a much smaller, simpler 
and more concise work on the same subject, to wit the 
Mawdhib, or “ Gifts,” which he completed in 899/1493-4, 
eleven years before his death. Manuscripts of this book 
are not rare, but it is not often heard of, much less studied, 
at the present day in Persia. In India, however, I am 
informed that it is still widely read, and that it has been 
published there, though I have never seen a printed or 

lithographed edition. 


(2) Akhildg-t-Jaldlé and (3) Akhlag-t-Muhsint. 
Of the older manuals of Ethics in Persian, the two 
best known and most popular after the AkAlág-i-Násirí 
(written about the middle of the thirteenth 
e الم‎ century of the Christian era by the celebrated 
5 Serre astronomer  Nasíru'd-Dín-i-Tüsí*) are the 
A Ehlág-i-Jaldlf (properly entitled Lazdwi'wIL 
! See Rieu's Persian Cat., pp.,9-11. 
2 See Rieu's Persian Cat, pp. 441-2, and vol. ii of my Literary 
History of Persia, pp. 220, 456 and 485. 


of thought. The A44lág-i-Jalálí is much the 
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- Íshrág fí Makárimi'l-Akhlág) composed by the philosopher 
Jalálu'd-Dín Dawáni between A.D. 1467 and 1477, and 
dedicated to Ûzûn Hasan of the Áq-qoyünlü or * White 
Sheep" dynasty; and the Akklág-i- Mukstní compiled by 
the already mentioned Husayn-i-Kashifi, “the Preacher, in 
900/1494-5, and dedicated to Abu'l-Ghází Sultán Husayn 
ibn Bayqará. All three books are available in printed or 
lithographed editions, which are enumerated by Rieu, and 
of that last mentioned both the text (A.D. 1823 and 1850) 
and the translation (A.D. 1851) have been printed at Hert- 
ford, for this book was, like its author's other work the 
Amwár-i- Suhaylt, formerly popular (especially as a text- 

book for examinations) amongst Anglo-Indian officials. 
It is to Metaphysics and Mysticism rather than to 
Ethics that the Persian genius turns, and none of these 
three books can be regarded as having any 


great value, except incidentally, as throwing‏ ار 
as light on Persian customs, institutions and ways‏ 


most florid in style, and used formerly to be regularly pre- 
scribed in the second or advanced part of Persian in the 
Oriental (formerly Indian) Languages Tripos at Cambridge, 
on account of its supposed difficulty, which, however, lies 
rather in the form than the substance. Aristotle, as inter- - 
preted by Avicenna (Abu ‘Alf ibn Sina), has in the main 
determined the form and arrangement of Muhammadan 
_ Philosophy, which is primarily divided into " Practical Philo- 
sophy " (Hikmat-i- Á malí) and “Theoretical Philosophy” 
(Hikmat-i-Nazarf) Of these two main divisions each is 
subdivided into three branches: the Theoretical into Mathe- 
matics (Riyddiyydt), Physical Science (7. abí'iyyát), and 
Metaphysics (Má fawga í Tabt'at or Má ba'dat- f. abí'at) ; 
and the Practical into Ethics ( Taldhíbu' l- Akhlág), CEco- 
nomics ( Tadbíru |-Manstl), and Politics (Sívásatu - M udun). 
It is with the three branches of the second division that the 
works now under consideration deal, The two which belong 
to this period have both been translated into English and 
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printed, the 4£A/4g-i-Ja/4lf by W. F. Thompson (London, 
1839) under the title of * Practical Philosophy of the Mu- 
hammadan People”; and the A4£Adg-:-MuAsin£ (Hertford, 
1851) by H. G. Keene. The English reader who desires 
to acquaint himself with their contents can, therefore, easily 
do so, and no further description of them is required in this 
place. 
As regards their authors, Jalálu'd-Dín-i-Dawání was 
born in 830/1426-7 at the village of Dawán (from which 
he derives his zisóa) in the province of Fars 
AD near Kázarün, where his father was OQádí or 
judge. He himself held the same office in the 
province and was also a professor at the Pdru'/-Aytdm or 
Orphans' College at Shíráz, where he passed most of his 
life. He died and was buried at his native place in 
908/1502-3. His fame even during his life-time spread 
far beyond the confines of his native land, and, as we 
have seen“, received recognition even at the distant Ottoman 
Court. In spite of his fame, he seems to have left but 
little behind him besides his work on Ethics, except some 
Quatrains, written and commentated by himself, and an 
explanation of one of the odes of Hafiz) 
To Husayn-i-Káshifí we shall recur later. 


(4) The /awéhirw'l-Asrdr, (5) the Lawé th, 
and (6) the Ashz“atu’/-Lama‘dt. 

Of the rich mystical literature of this period the major 
portion, which is in verse, will be discussed when we come 
ہت‎ to speak of the poets. Of the prose portion 
prose works tue three books mentioned above may be taken 

as typical. Two are commentaries on earlier 
texts, while the third is an independent work. 

The Jawáhiru l-Asrár wa Zawdhiru'l-Anwdr (“Gems 
of Mysteries and Manifestations of Lights”) is a com- 
mentary on the great Mystical Mathnawt of Mawlana 


* See Rieu’s Persian Cat, pp. 442-3. 
2 See p. 423 supra. 
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Jalálu'd-Dín Rümí by Kamálud-Dín Husayn b. Hasan of 
Khwárazm, the author or translator of several other works!, 
who was killed by the Uzbeks some time be- 
DES Jem pe tween 835 and 840 (A.D. 1432-37) He was the 
pupil of a somewhat celebrated Süfí Shaykh, 
Khwája Abu'l- Wafá, had assiduously studied the Mathnawt 
from his youth upwards, and had already written a briefer 
commentary on it entitled Kunúsu l-Hagá ig (“ Treasures 
of Truths”), The /awdhiru'l-Asrar, the later and fuller 
commentary, has been lithographed in India. There is a 
manuscript of the first half in the British Museum’, and 
one of the second Book (or Daftar) in the Cambridge 
University Library“, besides a lithographed Indian edition. 
The most important part of the work is the Introduction, 
which deals with the history, terminology and doctrines of 
the Sifis. | ; 11 
The two other works mentioned above are from the 
fertile pen of the great poet and mystic Mullá Nüru'd-Dín 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jami. 
The Ashi*atu'l-Lama‘dt, or “ Rays of the ‘Flashes,’ ” is 
a running commentary on the Lama‘at of ‘Iraqi, which has 
been already discussed in a previous chapter“. 


Jámí's à . 
Ashi**atu t. Apart from manuscripts, which are not very 
در ا‎ common, the text has been published in Persia 


in an undated volume containing this and several other 
mystical treatises.« Of the genesis of the work Jámí speaks 
thus in his Preface: 


“It is represented that at the time when the learned, practising, 
gnostic lover, the author of excellent prose and admirable verse, that 
cup-bearer of the bowl of generosity to men of high aspi- 

from rations, Fakhru'd-Dín Ibráhím of Hamadán, commonly‏ سو سی 
known as ‘Irdq{, attained to the society of that Exemplar‏ 

of learned seekers after Truth and that Model of Unitarian Gnostics 
_Abu’l-Ma‘4lf Sadru’l-Haqq Wa'l-Millat wa'd-Dín Muhammad of Qünya* 


1 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 144-6. 

2 Add. 14051. See Rieu’s Persian Cat., p- 558. 

3 Marked Or. 238. 

4 See pp. 132-9 supra. 5 Or Qonya, the old Iconium. 
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(may God most High sanctify their secrets !), and heard from him the 
truths contained in the Fuszisu7- Hiban!,he compiled a short manual, 
which, inasmuch as it comprised several “ flashes” from the lightnings 
of these truths, he entitled Zama‘é¢. Therein, in pleasant phrases and 
with charming allusions, he flung together jewels of verse and prose 
and mingled aphorisms Arabic and Persian, from which the signs of 
learning and wisdom were apparent, and in which the lights of taste 
and ecstasy were manifest, such as might awaken the sleeper, render 
him who is awakened cognizant of the mysteries, kindle the fire of 
Love and put in motion the chain of longing. 
* But since the author [*Irágf] had become the target of the tongues 
of ‘the vilifiers of sundry men of good repute; and had suffered at the 
hands of ‘certaini/l-conditioned wanderers from the path*, 
a. tes the blindly orthodox have imposed on him the stigma 
of repudiation, and withdrawn from him the skirt of 
acceptance. This humble writer also, in view pf this rejection and 
repudiation, abstained from preoccupying himself therewith; until the 
most illustrious of the ‘Brethren of Purity’ in this country, and the 
most glorious of the friends of constancy (may God cause him to walk 
in the ways of His adept servants !), whose auspicious name has been 
enunciated in the course of this prayer in the best form of enigma and 
allusion between God and His servants, requested me to collate and 
correct the text thereof ; which request could only be met with obedience. 
When I entered on this business, and ran over the details of its com- 
ponent parts, I saw in every leaf thereof a * Flash' from the lights of 
Truths, and perceived in every page a gust of the declaration of Divine 
Wisdom. The heart was attracted to the understanding of its subtle- 
ties, and the mind was troubled at the difficulty of comprehending 
its purport. Manuscripts of the text differed, and some of them ap- 
peared to be perverted from the path of accuracy. In certain cases 
of concision and passages of difficulty reference was made to the com- 
mentaries on it; but neither was any difficulty solved thereby, nor in 
any of them was any concise statement properly amplified. Asa 
necessary consequence, this thought passed through a heart disposed 
to the understanding of subtleties, and this wish established itself in a 
mind regardful of the essence of truths, that, to correct its sentences and 
elucidate its hints, a commentary should be compiled gleaned from 
the sayings of the elders of the Path and leaders in the Truth,especially 


! A well-known and highly esteemed mystical work in Arabic by 
Shaykh Muhyi'd-Dín ibnul-Arabí. See vol ii of my Lit. Hist. of 
Persia, pp. 497-501. 

* These two half-verses are from a quatrain generally ascribed to 
‘Umar Khayyam. See E. H. Whinfield’s edition and versified transla- 
tion, No. 199, pp. 134-5. 
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those two great Shaykhs Muhyi'd-Dín Muhammad ibnu’l-‘Arabf and 
his disciple and pupil Sadru’d-Din Muhammad of Qúnya and their fol- 
lowers (may God most High sanctify theirsecrets!) So,in consequence 
of these promptings, the mind decided on undertaking this difficult 
task, which it brought to a conclusion, by the assistance of God's Grace, 
in the shortest time. And since most of the statements which are 
included in this commentary are of the kind which have shone forth 
upon the heart from the consideration of the luminous words of the 
text, it is proper that it should be named ‘Rays of the ‘ Flashes,”’ and 
. should be represented to the eyes of students by this description. It is 
hoped of such as regard justly, though not of scoffers characterized by 
obstinacy, that when they take this manual into their consideration, 
and devote their thoughts to its perusal, wherever they see aught of 
goodness and perfection they will account it the gift of God (Glory 
be to Him and exalted is He!), whilst wherever they find any fault or 
defect they will atyibute it to the impotence and shortcomings of 
humanity ; and that they will not specially make the humble author a 
target for the arrows of reproach, nor cast themselves into the vortex 
of evil-seeking and evil-saying. We ask aid from God, to whom be 


glory!” 


This Introduction is followed by a long dissertation on 
various points in the philosophy of the Mystics, together 
with questions and answers designed to elucidate special 
difficulties, after which the running commentary on the text 
follows. The book ends with the following Perso-Arabic 
chronogram, in which the word tammamtuhu تممته)‎ ZI 
completed it") gives the date of completion as 885 (A.D. 


:)1480-81 
بائام هستی است جامى اسیو محی ‘asi ÚT abi‏ 


ص - ور و 


َو IS Qd‏ قد 153 بما قال تارب ið‏ 


The Lawd’ih—a word which also, like Lama'át, means 

* Flashes " or * Effulgences " of Light—is a mystical treatise 
مس یسر‎ in prose mixed with quatrains comprising thirty 
sections called “Flashes.” It has been published 

in fac-simile with a Preface, translation and appendices, 


سے 
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by Mr E. H. Whinfield, who has made such valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Persian mysticism, aided by 
that great scholar Mírzá Muhammad ibn 'Abdu'l-Wahháb 
of Qazwin. This little volume, the sixteenth in the New 
Series of the Oriental Translation Fund, was published in 
1906 under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society, and, 
since it is easily accessible to English readers, any lengthy 
account of it would be superfluous. One of the most 
beautiful things in it, in my opinion, is the prayer which 
follows the Exordium and precedes the Preface, and which 
runs as follows : 


البی البی خلصنا من الاشتغال بالملاهی و آرنا حقائق الاشیاء 
كما هى ' غشاوت غفلت از بصر بصیرت ما بکشای و هر چیزرا 
چنانکه هست بما بنمای * نیستی‌را بر ما در صورت هستی جلوه 
مده؛ و از نیستی بر جمال هستی پرده منه" این صور خیالی‌را 
آثينهء تجليات جمال خود گردان نه علت حجاب و دوری " و اين 
نقوش وهمىرا سرمايهٴ دانائى و بينائئ ما گُردان نه آلت جہالت 
و کوری ؛ محرومی و مہجوری ما همه از ماست مارا بما مگذار 
مارا ازما رهائى كرامت كن و با خود آشنائی ارزانی دار؛ 


“My God, my God! Save us from preoccupation with trifles, and 
show us the realities of things as they are! Withdraw from the eyes 
of our understanding the veil of heedlessness, and show 
guis prayer us everything as it truly is! Display not to us Not- 
or spiritual 3 s 3 ۱ 2 
enlightenment Being in the guise of Being, and place not a veil of 
Not-Being over the Beauty of Being. Make these 
phenomenal forms a Mirror of the Effulgences of Thy Beauty, not a 
cause of veiling and remoteness, and cause these phantasmal pictures 
to become the means of our knowledge and vision, not a cause of 
ignorance and blindness. All our deprivation and banishment is from 
ourselves : leave us not with ourselves, but grant us deliverance from 
ourselves, and vouchsafe us knowledge of Thyself!” 
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Literature of the Hurtift Sect. 


In the account of the Hurtfi heresy given in the last 
chapter (pp. 365-375 supra) incidental mention has been 
made of the principal books emanating from or connected 
with that strange sect. From the purely literary point of 
view most of these (with the exception of a few poems like 
the /skandar-ndma published and translated by M. Cl. Huart 
in vol. ix of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series) are of 
little merit’, though to the student of religion and the psycho- 
logist they are deeply interesting. To the uninitiated reader, 
Fadlu'lláh's Jáwidán-náma, whatever esoteric mysteries it 
may contain, is a series of disconnected and almost un- 
intelligible ravings, and the only one of his extant writings 
which strikes anything approaching a human note is a letter 
addressed to one of his disciples on the eve of his execution. 
From this letter it appears that Fadlu'lláh was put to death 
at Shírwán, which, in allusion to the scene of the Imám 
Husayn’s martyrdom, he speaks of as “my Karbala?” 

In Persia, as already observed, the sect does not seem 
to have played an important ré/e, or to have long survived 
Diffusion of mq. the death of its founder and his immediate 
Hurúfi heresy — successor. In Turkey, whither it soon spread, - 
MY it was far otherwise. There, in spite of several 
severe persecutions recorded by the Turkish historians, it 
counted many adherents, amongst the most famous of 
whom was the poet Nasímí (Nesímí) who was skinned 


"alive for his heterodoxy in 820/1417-8, in the city of 


Aleppo. An admirable account of him and the Hurüfí 
sect is given by the late Mr E. J. W. Gibb’, and also of 


his chief disciple, the Turkish poet Rafi‘f, author of the 


1 This refers only to the Persian Hurüfí writings, for, as already 
indicated (p. 369, n. 1 supra), Mr Gibb regards Nesimf as “the first 
true poet of the Western Turks.” 

* See my second paper on the Hurúfís in the J.R. A.S. for July, 
1907, pp. 9 and ro of the Zirage-à-par?, where both text and translation 
are given. 

3 History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 336-388. 

B. P. 29 


$ 
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Bashárat-náma. Here it may be observed that the titles 
of nearly all Hurüfí works are compounded with the word 
-ndma, “book.” Thus in Persian we have the Adam-ndma 
(“Book of Adam,” or “Book of Man ") the tArzsh-udma 
(*Book of God's Throne"), Hidáyat-náma (“Book of 
Guidance"), /stizwd-náma, Kursínáma, Makabbat-náma, 
etc., and in Turkish, besides the above-mentioned Bashá- 
rat-náma (* Book of Good Tidings "), the Ákhirat-náma, 
Fadílat-náma, Fagr-náma, Fayd-náma, Ganj-náma, Hagt- 
gat-náma, 'Ishg-náma, and many others, of which the titles 
will be found in the Index appended to my second article 
on the Hurúfí Literature in the /. Á. A. S. for July, 1907, 
where short descriptions of 45 Hurüfj MSS. are given; 
The list of works in that Index is undoubtedly far from 
complete, yet even these have for the most part received 
only the most cursory examination, so that there is plenty 
of scope for further research in this field. Ordinary curiosity 
about the sect and its history and literature will, however, 
be amply satisfied by what has been already 
Acos ofte published about it in English and French: to 
بے‎ wit, my account of the /áwidán-i-Kabír! and 
my two papers in the J. R. Á. S. (for 1898 
and 1907); the chapter in Mr E. J. W. Gibbs History of 
Ottoman Poetry; and vol. ix of the Gibb Memorial Series, 
published in 1909, entitled TZextes Persans relatifs à la secte 
des Houroüfts, publiés, traduits et annotés par M. Clément 
Huart, suivis d'une Étude sur la Religion des Houroüffs, par 
le Docteur Rizá Teufíq, connu sous le nom de Feylesouf Riza. 
Ishaq Efendi’s refutation of the Hurüfis, written in 
Turkish in 1288/1871—2, and published in 1291/1874, under 
PLU sa the title of the Revealer of Mysteries and Repeller 
refutation of of Miscreants?, though very violent in tone, is 
the Hurüfis fairly accurate in substance, and is the result of 
careful though prejudiced investigations. After a very brief 
doxology it begins as follows : ! 
1 See my Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, pp. 69-86. 
* Káshiful-Asrár wa Dáfíwl-Ashrár. 
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“Be it known that of all those sects which devote themselves to the 
misleading of the Muslims, the Bektáshís are the chief offenders, and 
that although it is evident both from their deeds and words that they 
are not truly Muslims, yet in the year 1288/1871-2 they made this fact 
perfectly plain. The books called by these people /áwidán (* Eternal') 
are six in number, of which one was composed by their original mis- 
leader Fadlu'll4h the Hurtfi, while the other five are the works of his 
Khalífas (successors). And since in these five books their heresies 
and blasphemies are very evident, they are accustomed to teach and 
study them secretly among themselves; but as Firishta-záda in his 
J éwidán, entitled ‘/shg-ndma (‘ the Book of Love’), did in some degree 
veil his blasphemies, and as consequently in the year above-mentioned 
(1288/1871—2) his followers made so bold as to print and publish it, it 
has beyond question become a matter of urgent necessity that a treatise 
should be compiled to warn the faithful as to the true nature and 
blasphemous character of the doctrines contained in their books. 
Therefore, relying on God, I have ventured to write such a treatise, 
comprising three chapters, viz. : 

* Chapter J.—Setting forth the origin of Fadl the Hurüff, and the 
principles and rules of certain of the Bektáshís. 

“Chapter I7.—Setting forth the blasphemies of Firishta-z4da's 
Jéwidán. 

“Chapter I77.—Setting forth the blasphemies contained in the 
other /dwidins.” 


After a brief account of the Carmathians and other early 
heretics, and of Fadlu'lláh of Astarábád, the founder of the 
Hurüfi sect, the author describes how “the son of Tímúr" 
(Mírán-sháh) caused him to be put to death, “after which 
he tied a rope to his legs, dragged him publicly through 
the streets and óásárs, and removed his foul existence from 
this nether world.” Thereupon his nine K Za//fas or * Vicars" 

dispersed through the lands of Islám, and he who was en- 
titled al-‘Aliyyu’l-A'lá (“the High, the Supreme”)! came to 
the monastery of Hajji Bektash in Anatolia, and, having 
won the confidence of its inmates, began secretly to teach 
the doctrines of the /dwiddén, pretending that they repre- 
sented the esoteric doctrine of Hajji Bektash, and naming 
them “the Secret,” to divulge which was death. For the 
understanding of certain obscure symbols and passages in 


! He died in 822/1419. 
29—2 
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the /dwiddn, a key entitled “the Key of Life" (Miftáku Í- 
Haydt) was compiled. “Should one possess this,” adds 
the author, “ he will understand the /dwzddn, which, without 
this aid, is incomprehensible.” 

In spite of all their precautions, however, several severe 
persecutions of the Hurúfís and Bektáshís took place in 
Turkey, one of the latest of which was in 
ófthe Hurúfis 1240/1824—-5, in the reign of Sultan Mahmúd, 
یی ہی‎ who killed many of them, destroyed their 
monasteries, and made over their property to the Naqsh- 
bandí order of dervishes. Many of their surviving Shaykhs 
and ordinary members took refuge amongst the Nagqshbandi, 
Oádirí, Rufá'í and Sa'dí orders of dervishes, and cautiously . 
carried on their propaganda in these new environments. 
The order, however, speedily revived, and is still widely 
spread in Turkey, to which country rather than to Persia 
the later history of the Hurüfí sect belongs. Of the con- 
tinued existence of the sect in Persia there appears to 
be no evidence, though doubtless many of their doctrines 
and ideas are still current amongst the dervish “ gnostics ” 
(‘urafé) of that unforgetting land, while some of their 
peculiar views and terminology have been assimilated by 
such later heretical sects as the Babfs, who will be discussed 
in the concluding volume of this work. 


The Turki literature of this pertod, espectally the 
Bábur-náma. 

The principle has been repeatedly laid down in this 
book that the literary history of a people in the wider 
Claims of Tues Sense should not be confined to what they 
literature to wrote in their own language, and for this 
reason Arabic books written by Persians have 
Literary History been included in our survey. The case for 
saying something about the considerable Turki 


! Three MSS. of this * Key " are described in my second paper on 
the Literature of the Hurúfís, viz. Or. 5957 of the British Museum ; 
Or. 488 of the Cambridge University Library ; and a Ms. of my own, 
B. 15. 
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literature produced at the Tímúrid courts, especially at 
Herat during the reign of Sultan Abul-Ghází Husayn 
(A.H. 878-912 = A.D. 1473-1506), is not quite so strong, 
because those who produced it were for the most part, if 
not wholly, of Turkish race; though since in Transoxiana 
and Turkistán the two languages flourished (and, indeed, 
still flourish) side by side, the number of bilinguals must 
always have been considerable. The Persian, as being the 
more polished idiom, was more generally used, even by 
princes of the House of Tímúr like Ulugh Beg, Baysunqur, 
Mírzá Haydar Dughlát and Sultan Husayn himself, for 
Services of Mir literary purposes; but the great Mir ‘Ali Shir 
‘Ali Shir Nawái Nawé'í, who did more than any other man 


Di to raise the Chaghatáy Turkí to the dignity 
9 of a literary language, actually maintained its 


superiority to Persian in a treatise entitled MMukákamatu Í- 
Lughatayn (“the Arbitration between the two languages”), 
Of some of Mir ‘Alf Shir’s numerous works something has 
been already said, and those who desire fuller information 
can find it in M. Belin's monograph in the /ourza Asiatique 
for 1861, already mentioned, and in another monograph of 
his on the MaAéibu I-Qulib? (* Hearts" Darling") published 
in the same periodical in 1866 under the title of Caracteres, 
Maximes et Pensées de Mir Ali Chir Néváii. | Dawlatsháh 
also in the Conclusion (KAdizma) of his Memoirs of the 
Poets mentions several other eminent Turki poets amongst 
his contemporaries, while numerous other works in this 
tongue, both in prose and verse, will be found mentioned 
in Rieu’s Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Yet, save to the student of Turkish in its wider 
sense, it is doubtful if the interest of this literature would 
be commensurate with the trouble of learning this particular 
dialect of Turki, were it not for the sake of reading in its 
original form that unique work, the Bddur- 
of Bábur's náma, or Memoirs of the Emperor Bábur, of 
which at any rate the French or the English 


1 The text of this has been printed (I think at Constantinople) in 
189/1872-3. 
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translation should be read by every student of Persian or 
Indian history'. Enthusiastic as are the praises lavished 
E sus on this most remarkable book, *singular in its 
Memoirs by ait OWN nature, and perfectly so if we consider the 
astar mae circumstances of the writer,” by Erskine*, Pavet 
de Courteille?, and all others who have worked 
` at it, no one who has perused its pages will deem them 
exaggerated. It is impossible to better the description of 
it given by Elphinstone’, who describes it as containing 
“a minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, 
along with a natural effusion of his opinions and feelings 
free from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all 
affectation of extreme frankness and candour. /The style 
is plain and manly, as well as lively and picturesque ; it 
presents his countrymen and contemporaries in their ap- 
pearance, manners, pursuits and actions as clearly as in 
a mirror. In this respect it is almost the only specimen 
of real history in Asia; for the ordinary writers, though 
they give pompous accounts of the deeds and ceremonies 
of the great, are apt to omit the lives and manners even of 
that class; while everything beneath their level is left 
entirely out of sight. In Báber the figures, dress, tastes 
and habits of each individual introduced are described with 
such minuteness and reality that we seem to live among 
them, and to know their persons as well as we do their 
characters. His descriptions of the countries he visited, 
their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and 
industry are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be 
found in equal space in any modern traveller ; and, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which they were compiled, 
are truly surprising.” 
The book is, indeed, extraordinarily frank and intimate, 


1 Pavet de Courteille's French translation was made directly from 
the original Turkí, and is therefore preferable to Leyden and Erskine's 
English translation, which was made from the Persian version. 

2 History of. India, vol. i, pp. 522-525. 

3 P. ii of the Preface to his translation. 

5 VoL ii of his History of India, pp. 117-119. 
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being such a diary as a man writes for his own private 
delectation rather than for the perusal of even his most 
confidential friends, much less subjects; and probably no 
king at any rate ever wrote, or at any rate suffered to be 
circulated, such Confessions. While recording fully the 
many great historical events in which he took part, he 
does not hesitate to mention when he shaved for the first 
time! at the age of 23 in the year 909/1503-4; when he 
saw the star Canopus for the first time"; how he was first 
induced to taste wine? at Herát in 912/1506-7; and when 
he made his first attempt to write Turkí verse“. He de- 
scribes his unhappy marriage with *Á'isha Sultán Begum', 
his reckless and unrestrained passion for Báburí*, his 
drinking-bouts", his favourite vintage”, and how on one 
occasion he refrained from exceeding at a drinking-party 
in order to form an impartial opinion as to the effects of 
drunkenness on others*.| Mention has already been made 
of the value of his geographical observations, but his notes 
on the fauna and flora of Central Asia and India are of 
nearly equal interest, while his impartial and acute de- 
lineations of the characters and personal peculiarities of 
his royal kinsmen and most notable contemporaries are 
of the highest interest and value. From our present point 
iL of view, however, no portion of his Memoirs is 
بے‎ more interesting than that which he devotes 
and artists inthe to a series of literary portraits of the leading 
Bdbur-ndma ۰ S 

poets, writers and artists® who conferred such 
distinction on the court of Sultán Abul-Gházi Husayn, 
beginning with that monarch himself and his eminent and 
accomplished minister Mír Alí Shír Nawá'í?) As the whole 
of it may be read in French in the first volume of Pavet de 


1 Bábur-náma, ed. Ilminsky, p. 146. 


ITI TT. 

p. 197. id., p. 62.‏ وا 

5 Jbid., pp. 62-63. ' Jbid., pp. 291, 295, 305- 
8 Jbid., p. 6. 9 Jbid., p. 304. 


” Jbid., pp. 221-231. 11 Jbid., pp. 203-214. 
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Courteille's translation (pp. 364-415), it will be sufficient 
here to summarize a few of the more interesting passages. 
Having spoken of Sultan Husayn’s birth, death, family 
- and personal appearance, Bábur mentions the predilection 
for the Shí'ite doctrine which he showed at 
the beginning of his reign, but which was 
checked by Mir ‘Ali Shir. Chronic rheumatism 
prevented him from saying his prayers, but is no explana- 
tion of his neglect to keep the fast.) After he had reigned 
six or seven years he took to drink, “and during the forty 
years for which he reigned over Khurdsan, there was not 
a day whereon he did not drink after the morning prayer 
though he never drank in the early morning.” His sons, 
soldiers and subjects imitated his example, and were for 
the most part dissolute and self-indulgent. (He was, how- 
ever, of proved valour, a very skilful swordsman, and wrote 
moderately good poetry in the Turkí language under the 
nom de guerre of Hasan. His kingdom of Khurásán ex- 
tended eastwards to Balkh, westwards to Bistám and 
Dámghán, northwards to Khwárazm (Khiva), and south- 
wards to Qandahár and Sístán. “ His was a wonderful age," 
says Bábur a little further on; “ Khurásán, and especially 
Herát, were filled with men of talent and incomparable 
artists. Whoever undertook any task, his aim and ambition 
-was to perform it to perfection." 
. Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa is next discussed, and a high 
tribute is paid to his poetical talent, alike in romantic 
and lyric verse and in the quatrain, but his 
Elige epistolary style is rated lower. Though he 
wrote chiefly in Turkí, he has also a Persian 
Díván, in which he uses the pen-name of Fání, He was 
a great patron of art as well as of letters, and the fame 
attained by the painters Bihzád and Sháh Muzaffar was 
largely due to his encouragement. He was devout, orthodox, 
and attentive to his religious duties, and was an enthusiastic 
chess-player. In this last respect he was excelled by Mir 
Murtád the philosopher, who, when he found two good 
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players, would play a game with one while he held on to 
the skirt of the other to prevent him from going away until 
he had played a game with him also. He was a batchelor, 
without domestic ties, and very free and easy with his 
intimates. Thus on one occasion while engaged in playing 
chess he stretched out his foot and accidentally kicked the 
poet Banná'í, whereupon he jestingly exclaimed, * A plague 
on Herat! If you stretch out your feet, you kick the back- 
side of a poet.” “And so you do if you draw in your feet?” 
retorted Banná f. ۱ 
Shaykhum Beg, who assumed the pen-name of Suhaylí, 
was another of Sultan Husayn’s amirs who had some 
poetical talent, but was criticized for an undue 
ايودي‎ partiality for terrifying words and ideas. Thus 
on one occasion he recited the following verse 
in the presence of Jami: 


شب غم گردباد آهم از جا برد گردونرا؛ ۱ 
قرو خورد اژدهای سیل اشکم ربع مسکونرا؛ 


“In the night of grief the whirl-wind of my sighs displaced the world; 
The dragon of my tear-torrent engulfed the habitable quarter [of the 
globe" 
“Do you want to write poetry or to frighten your fellow- 
creatures? " Jámí enquired. ۱ 


«*Kamálu'd-Dín Husayn Gázargáhí," says Bábur a little 
further on?, *although he was not a Sufi, posed as such. 
Pretended Súfís of this type were wont to 
gather round “Alí Shír Beg and indulge in their 
ecstasies and religious music. This man's prin- 
ciples were better than most of them, and to this fact he 
probably owed the consideration which he enjoyed, for 
otherwise he had no special talent worth mentioning. 
He wrote a book entitled Majálisu = Ushshág (í Lovers 
Meetings”) of which he ascribed the authorship to Husayn 

1 Je. “sit on your heels" in the Persian fashion. 
۶ Ed. Ilminsky, p. 221. 


Kamálu'd-Dín 
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Mírzá'. Itis a miserable production, mostly lies, and in- 
sipid and impertinent lies to boot, some of which raise a . 
suspicion of heresy. Thus he attributes carnal loves to 
many prophets and saints, inventing for each one of them 
a paramour. Another astonishing piece of folly is that 
while describing the book in the preface as the work of 
Sultan Husayn Mirza himself, over every one of his own 
verses and sonnets occurring in the course of the book he 
puts ‘by the author.’” 


Of Jami, by far the greatest poet of the time, Babur 
refrains from uttering any criticism, because, he says, “he 
Thad soa stands too high to need any praise,” wherefore 
Sayfu'd-Din he only mentions his name “ for luck and for a 
aie blessing.” He praises the Arabic scholarship 
and theological attainments of the Shaykhu'l-Islám Sayfu'd-. 
Din Ahmad, son of the celebrated Sa'du'd-Dín Taftázánf, 
who is said to have regularly attended public prayer for 
nearly seventy years, and who was finally put to death by 
Shah Isma‘il when he took Herat for refusing to conform to 
the Shi‘ite doctrines and observances so fanatically insisted 
on by that monarch. A longer notice is devoted to Jami’s 

pupil and disciple Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Ghafur of Lar, 
cuml r4; Who commentated his master’s Nafahátu l- Uns, 

and whose partiality for the society of dervishes 
was such that when he heard of one who had newly arrived 
he could not rest until he had seen and talked with him. 
Mention is next made of Mir ‘Atda’u'll4h of Mashhad, a 
good Arabic scholar, who also composed in Persian a treatise 
on rhyme, of which Babur considers the chief defect to be 
that the author’s illustrations are all drawn from his own 
poems, as well as another treatise on rhetorical figures en- 
titled ۵۵/۵۲۱۸ Sandyr*. ; 

Amongst the poets, besides those already noticed, of 
whom he makes mention are Asafi, Banna’, Sayfi of Bukhara 


* Cf. pp. 439-440 supra. 
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(the author of a useful treatise on Prosody!), Hátifí (Jámí's 
سیم‎ us nephew) also known as “A bdu'lláh-i-Matkna- ` 
mentioned by vígt, Mír Husayn Muammá'í, Muhammad 
سج‎ of Badakhshan, Yusuf Badíí, Áhí, Muhammad 
Sálih, Sháh Husayn Kámí, Ahlí and Hilálí, the last of 
whom Bábur criticizes very severely for the subject-matter 
and treatment of his poem “ The Prince and the Beggar 1 
(Skák u Darwish or Shah u Gada). Of the 
ہہ‎ many calligraphists at the court he mentions 
only Sultán “Alí of Mashhad, who copied manu- 
scripts both for Sultán Husayn and for Mir ‘Alf Shir; 
and of the miniature-painters Bihzád and Sháh Muzaffar, 
who was also a poet. His criticism on Bihzád's portraits 
is that though he drew bearded faces well, he was less 
successful with beardless boys and girls, where he had a 
tendency to exaggerate the chin! Yet in another place’, 
in speaking of Shaybání Khan's proceedings after he had 
captured Herat in 913/1507-8, he denounces his action in 
attempting to improve and touch up Bihzád's paintings. In 
conclusion Bábur mentions a number of musicians, minstrels 
and composers. 
The materials for a literary history of this period, 
especially of its poets, are therefore singularly copious 
and authoritative, for besides Bábur's incidental 
d «  noticesof which wehave just spoken, we have the 
aie voluminous Memoirs of the Poets compiled by 
۱ Dawlatsháh in 892/1487, and Mír “Alí Shírs 
Turki Majálisu n-Nafá'is, completed about four years later, 
of the contents of which some account has been given above. 
As a pendant to these is the later work of another royal 
author, Sám Mírzá, son of Sháh Isma'íl the Safawf, who 
was born in 923/1517 and put to death in 984/1576-7, and 


! Published with English translation and explanations by Bloch- 
mann at Calcutta. 

* Ed. Ilminsky, pp. 228-229. 

3 Jbid., p. 262. 

* Pp. 437-439 supra. 
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who in 957/1550 wrote his TwAfa-z- Sd», a somewhat rare 
book which will be considered in the subsequent volume. 
In addition to these are the copious biographical notices 
contained in Khwándamír's Zaébu's-Szyar. Of all these, 
however, Bábur is the most amusing and the most in- 
structive, because he possesses both humour and a critical 
faculty lacking in the other biographers, who, by indis- ۰ 
criminate eulogies, deprive their appreciations of all real 
value. 


! See Riews Persian Catalogue, PP- 367-368, and the references 
there given. There is also a ms. (Or. 648) in the Cambridge University 
Library. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


POETS OF THE LATER TÍMÜRID PERIOD 


` As already indicated in more than one place, the charac- 
. teristic of the art which prevailed under the Tímürids, 
E ey te whether literary or pictorial, was an extreme 
under the elaboration and preciosity little in accordance 
E with modern European taste,though very similar 
on its literary side to that evolved by John Lyly and the 
Euphuists in England nearly a century after Jámí's reputa- 
tion had reached its zenith in Persia*. In England this 
‘florid, artificial style enjoyed but a brief popularity; in 
Persia it has flourished intermittently for a long period, 
especially under Tartar and Turkish patronage, but not 
continuously nor in all parts of the country, so that it is 
easy to point out fine specimens of simple, strong, natural 
Persian prose and verse both before and after the period 
now under consideration. During this period, however, 
Periodofgreatest the’ prevailing literary style in Persia was very 
Persian influence ornate and artificial, and as it unfortunately 


Turkish and all ote 
Todian literary happened that at no time was Persian literary 
My influence greater in the adjoining lands of 


Turkey, India and Transoxiana, this style became stereo- 
typed throughout Western and Central Asia, and has come 
to be regarded by many persons, especially those who have 
pursued their linguistic studies in India, as typically Persian. 
Still it is a fact that not only the Persians, Turks and 
Indians, but even the Arabs, whose natural tendency is to 
a chaster and more simple style, and who seldom quite forget 
their adage that “ the best speech is that which ts brief and to 
the point,” tend to regard form as more important than ideas 

1 Lyly was born in 1553-4 and wrote his Euphues, the Anatomy of 
Witin 1578. Jámí composed his AafaAátw' l- Uns in 1478, and com- 
piled his first Dfván in the following year. 


- Da JÒ F 


خیر الکلام ما Já‏ و وَل» : 


€ a 
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in literary composition, to care less what a writer says than 


how he says it, and to prefer conventionality to originality. 


Most instructive are the remarks of that great and original 
historian Ibn Khaldún, who was not only contemporary 
with Tímúr but came into personal relations with him when 
Damascus surrendered to him at the end of A.D. 1400!. 
These remarks, with other observations germane to this 
subject, I have given in a previous volume? to which the 
reader is referred. In particular the student of Persian 
poetry, especially of the later more ornate writers, may be 
recommended to read that curious work, “the Lovers' 
Companion” (A ntsu'l- Ushshéq), composed in 826/1423 by 
Sharafu’d-Din Rami at Mardgha in A dharbáyján, of which 
a French translation by M. Cl. Huart was published in Paris 
in 1875, and of which I have given a brief account in a 
previous volume’. 
It must not be supposed, however, that all the poets 
who will be mentioned in this chapter, or even all who 
Hourished at the court of Sultán Husayn at 
pee a Herat, employ (this inflated and ornate style, 
universal as sup- which,indeed,ismore noticeable in prose-writers, 
including even historians, who ought to know 
better than to fill ten pages with what could very well be 
set forth in one. (The earlier poets of whom we shall imme- 
diately speak, like Sháh Ni'matu'lláh and Qásimu'l-Anwár, 
are free from this blemish, for so we must regard it; and so 
also, as a rule, is Jámí, who is universally and justly regarded 
| not only as the chief ornament of the court of Herát, but 
‘as one of the greatest Persian poets of all time.) It is the 
ornate prose-writers and minor poets and versifiers of the 
later part of this period who are the chief offenders in this 
respect. The passion for the riddle and acrostic (mu'ammá) 
which prevailed amongst the latter is very characteristic, 


! See Partiof the Baron McGuckin de Slane's translation in JVozizes 
et Extraits, pp. v and Ixxxv-xcii. 

? Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 17-89, especially pp. 86-89. 

* Jbid., pp. 83-94. 
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while the methods of the former are well illustrated by. 
Husayn Wá'iz-i-Káshiff's Anwár-i-Suhaylí, where, for ex- 
ample, a squeaking mouse ís described as “raising its 
outcry to the aetherial sphere.” In a previous volume Í 
have shown! by parallel extracts from the Book of Kalíla 
and Dimna as rendered into Arabic by 'Abdu'lláh ibnul- 
Mugaffa“ in the eighth century, and into Persian by Nizamu’- 
d-Dín Abu'l-Maálí Nasru'llah in the twelfth and Husayn 
Waiz at the end of the sixteenth centuries how the last- 
named writer set himself to “write up” and improve upon 
the work of his predecessors. 


1. Sayyid N tmatu llah of Kirman. 


Though Jami is unquestionably the greatest poet of the 
period which we are now considering, it seems better to 
adhere to chronological sequence and to begin 
s Ee with the earliest, Sayyid (or Shah) Ni'matu'lláh 
| of Kirmán, who died at an advanced age in the 
spring of 1431 (Rajab 22, 834), and was buried at the 
charming village of Máhán near Kirmán, of which some 
malicious wit has said : 
"T NN | | “ ماهان‎ Sál بيشت روی زمین است‎ 
x بشرط آنکه تکانش دهند در دوزخ ؛‎ 
“ Máhán an Earthly Paradise would be, I wot right well, 
If you could clear its people out and shake them into hell." 
The site of his grave is marked by a fine monastery 
inhabited by dervishes of the Sháh Ni'matu'lláhí order which 
he founded ; for he was a great saint and mystic as well as 
a poet, and his verses abound in dark apocalyptic sayings 
concerning the “Mischief of the Last Days” (Fitna-t- 
Ákhiru's-Zamán), the Advent of the Mahdi, and other 
similar matters. I visited this shrine in September, 1888, 
shortly before I left Kirman, and was very hospitably 
entertained by its acolytes. 
1 Lit, Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 349-353- 
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As usual, the best account of Ni'matu'lláh is that given 
by Rieu in his Persian Catalogue’, where the substance of 
the information given by the ordinary biographical works 
is supplemented by details drawn from a rare contemporary 
monograph existing in the British Museum? and from the 
history of Yazd and its most notable men known as the 
Jámi'i-Mufídi. His full name was Amír Nüru'd-Dín 
مجن‎ Ni'matu'lláh, his fathers name Was Mir ‘Abdu 
Sayyid ‘lah, andhe claimed descent from the fifth Imám 
دا اوہ‎ of thè Shía, Muhammad Bágir, the great-grand- 
son of ‘Alf ibn Abí( Tálib. He was born at Aleppo in730/1329- 
30 or in the following year, but spent most of his youth in 
‘Iraq. At the age of 24 he visited Mecca, where he resided 
for seven years, and became one of the chief disciples of 
Shaykh 'Abdulláh al-Yáfif, a well-known mystical and 
historical writer, who died in 768/1366-7. His later life 
was passed in Samarqand, Herát, Yazd and finally, as 
already mentioned, at Máhán near Kirmán, where he spent 
the last twenty-five years of his life, and where he died on 
Rajab 22, 834 (April 5, 1431) aged more than a hundred 
years. Ihe historian 'Abdu'r-Razzáq of Samarqand visited 
his grave in 845/1441-2. 

Ni‘matu llah was the king of dervishes (the title “ Shah” 
is always prefixed to his name) and the friend of kings. 
Heandhisde. He enjoyed the special favour of Sháh-rukh, 
scendants enjoy While Ahmad Shd4h Bahmaní, King of the 
Eee Deccan, deemed himself fortunate in persuading 
to come to his court one of his grandsons. Two other 
grandsons with their father followed him thither, while 
several of Sháh Ni'matu'lláh's descendants who remained 
in Persia intermarried with the Royal Safawí House. 
According to Rieu*, Ni'matu'lláh left more than 500 Súfí 
tracts besides his Dáíván of verse, but the latter is his chief 
work, and it alone need be considered here. The only 
complete copy at my disposal is the lithographed edition 

! Pp. 634-635. * Add. 16,837, ff. 339-355. 
* Pers. Cat. p. 635. 
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published at Tihrán in 1276/1860, but numerous selections 
from it are contained in the various biographies and antho- 
logies in which he is mentioned. ( His fame, however, is 
that of a saint and mystic rather than a poet, and his verse 
strikes one on thewhole as monotonous and mediocre,similar 
instyleand subject-matter to that of Maghribi, and altogether 
lacking the consuming ardour and brilliant illustration of 
Shams-i-Tabríz. His most characteristic poems, though 
few in number, are those couched in the prophetic strain, 
and these still exercise a certain influence, and are appealed 

to by other Persians than those who belong to 
Importance the order of dervishes which he founded.) The 
کت‎ Bábís, for example, used to tell me in Kirmán 

that the date of the Bab’s “Manifestation” 
(1260/1844) was foretold in the following poem, When I 
visited the saint’s shrine I took the trouble to obtain from 
one of the dervishes a copy of the poem in question from 
the oldest and most trustworthy manuscript in their pos- 
session, and I found that there the date was given as 274 
instead of 1260 (e د رر‎ < 70+ 200+ 4 instead of حدس ,ر ,غ‎ 
1000+ 200+ 60), while in Rida-quli Khan’s Majma‘u'l- 
Fusahd*, where the same poem is quoted, the date becomes 
1204 ($+) + ع و‎ 1000 + 200 + 4(. Inthe last-named work 
the poem ís thus entitled : 


* Declaration of sundry mysteries and revelations by 
way of allegories.” 


)1( 
در اظبار بعضى از رموزات و مكاشفات بر سبيل كنايات ' 


Ll حالت روزگار سی‎ pr E کردگار‎ Sja ۱ 


حال امسال ,صورتی دگرست؛ نه جو بيرار و يار مى بيتم' 


7 از تجوم این سخن نمی گویم' بلکه از کردگار می بيني 
٢‏ عین و را دال چون J OSS‏ بوالعجب كارو بارمى بيثمر' 


! Tihrán lithographed ed., vol. ii, p. 45. 
B. P. 30 
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در خراسان و مصر و شام و عراق ؛ 
ظلمت ظلم ظالمان Uu»‏ 
قصه* بس عجیب می ٹلےوم:ٴ 
جنک وا آشوب و فتنه و بیداو؛ 
غارت و قتل و لشکر بسیار: 
بندەرا خواجه‌وش همی بینم" 
سکه" ہو جیا ہو رح ور 
دوستان عزیز هر قوصی" 
هر يك از حاکمان بهفت اقلیم 
مارا رو سياه می بینم 
نصب و عزل بتکجی و عمال؛ 
ترك و تاجيكرا ببمدريكرا' 
تاجر از دنت ڈزد بی همراه" 
مکر و تزویر و حیله" بسیار 
حال هندو خراب می mU‏ 
بعضی اشجار بوستان جہان؛ 
اندگی امن اکر بود آن هی 
همدمى و قناعت و m‏ 
گرچه می بینم اين همه غمبا؛ 
غم‌مخورزآنکه من درين تشویش ؛ 
بعد امسال و جند سال دكو' 
این جبان‌را چو مصر می نگرم 
هفت باشد وزیر و سلطانم 


عاصيان از ps!‏ معصومم' ‏ 


فتنه و گارزار می بینمر' 
بيحن و بیشمار می بینیر' 
غصه* در ديار مى بينم؛ 
از یمین و یسار می بینم؛ 
در ميان و ڪنار مى بيني“ 
خواجهرا بنده‌وار می بین 
درهمش كر عيار می بينم ' 
گشته غمخوار و خوارمی بینیٴ 
ديكرىرا دوجار مى بينم' 
مہررا دلفگار می بینم 
هر يكرا دوبار مى بينم' 


- خصمى و ثير و دار مى بينمر' 


مانده در رهنذار می بینړ؟ 
از صغار و خبار می بين 
جور ترك و تتارمى بينم' 
جاى جمعی شرار می بین 
بی بہار و ثمار می بینممر' 
در حد خوهسار می بینمر 
حالیا اختیار می بینمر 
شادى غمكسار مى بينم' 
خرمن وصل يار می بینم 
عالمی چون نکار می بینمم 
عدل اورا حصار می بینم 
همهرا كام يار مى بینمر 
خجل و شرمسار مى بينم' 
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بز كف دست ساقی وحدت' 
غازی دوستدار دشمن كش ؛ 
تيغ آهن دلان زنکه زده؛ 
زینت شرع و رونی اسلام 
Utes Ly GS‏ و شیر با اهو 
تنج خسری و نقد اسکندر 
ترك عیار مست می نکرم 
نعمت اللّه نشسته در کنجی؛ 
نايب مہدی اشکار شود؛ 
يادشاهى تمام fis i3‏ 
بندگان جناب حضرت او؛ 
تا چہل سال ای برادر من؛ 
دور او چون شود تمام بکام 
پادشاهی تمام دانائی؛ 
بعر ازو خود امام خواهد بود؛ 
ميم حا ميم دال مى خوانم' 
صورت'ٴو سیرتش چو پیغمبر' 
يد بيضاكه باد بايتدن؛ 


مبدى وقت و عيسى دوران ' 


oaks‏ شرع را 


CH. VIII] 
mind باده* خوشکوار می‎ 
همدم و يار یار می بینم‎ 
و بی اعتبار می بیئم'‎ sið 
هر يكىرا دوبار مى بينم'‎ 
در چرا بر قرار می بينم'‎ 
Late? همه بر روی کار می‎ 
خصم او در خمار مى بيتم'‎ 
ازهمه بر كنار مى بينم'‎ 
ششمش هوش ببار مى بينم‎ 
بلكه من اشكار مى بينم'‎ 
سرورى با وقار مى بيضم'‎ 
سر بسر تاجدار مى بينم'‎ 
دور آن شہریار می بینم'‎ 
پسرش یادکار می بینم‎ 
شاه عالی تبار می بینم'‎ 
بینم"‎ ist glee bole که‎ 
نام آن نامدار می بیئم:‎ 
علمم و حلمش شعار می بينم'‎ 
باز با ذو الفقار مى بينم'‎ 


هر دورا شہسوار می بینم' 


همى بويم' 


کل دينرا بيار مى ete‏ 


The text here given is that copied for me at Máhán on 
August 9, 1888. Of the 50 verses which it contains only 24 
are given in the Majma‘u'l-Fusahd, which only adds one or 


30-2 
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two new verses, but in some cases adopts a different order, 
besides supplying a few variants. The poem is not to be 
found at all in the lithographed edition. 


( Translation) 


“I see the Power of the Maker ; Í see the state of the time. 

The state of this year is of another sort ; not like last year and the year 
before do I see it. 

These words Í speak not from the stars; rather Í see them from the 
Creator!, 

When “ayn,rá and dál (= 274) have passed ofthe years Í see wonderful 
doings. 

In Khurásán, Egypt, Syria and *Iráq I see sedition and strife. 

I see the darkness of the tyranny of the lands’ ppressors boundless 
and beyond computation. 

I hear a very strange story ; Í see vexation in the land. 

War, strife, mischief and injustice I see on the right and on the left. 

Looting, slaughter and many armies I see in the midst and around. 

I see the servant like the master ; I see the master like the servant. 

They impress a new superscription on the face of the gold ; I see his 
dirhams of short weight. 

I see the dear friends of every people grown sorrowful and abased. 

Each of the rulers of the Seven Climes I see involved with another. 

I see the face of the moon darkened ; Í seethe heart of the sun trans- 
fixed. 

The appointment and dismissal of officials and agents, each one Í see 
twice repeated. 

In Turk and Tájík? towards one another Í see enmity and strife. 

I see the merchant left friendless on the road at the hands of the 
thief. 

I see from small and great much cunning, guile and trickery. 

I find the condition of the Indian ruined ; I see the oppression of 
Turks and Tartars. 

I see the Holy Place fearfully desolated, the abode of a number of evil 
men. 


1 J. these predictions are not based on astrological predictions 
but inspired by revelation from God. 

2 7 djik, a term originally applied to the Arabs (Zásfk, Tázf) who 
garrisoned the towns of Khurásán and Transoxiana, was later and is 
still applied to the Persian settled population as opposed to the nomads 
of Turkish stock. 


0 
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Some of the trees of the Garden of the World I see springless and 
fruitless. 
lí there be a little security, that too Í see within the borders of the 
mountains. 
A companion, contentment and a [quiet] corner I now see as most to 
be desired. 


Although I see all these sorrows, I see the [final] joy of the sorrowful. 

Grieve not, for in this trouble I see the harvest of union with the 
Friend. 

After this year and a few years more! I see a world like a [fair] picture. 

I behold this world like Egypt; I see Justice as its stronghold. 

My king and his ministers are seven ; all of these I see triumphant. 

Such as rebel against my immaculate Imám I see ashamed and dis- 
graced. 

On the palm of the band of the Cup-bearer of Unity I see the pleasant 
wine. 

The friendly foe-destroying warrior I see as the comrade and friend 
of the friend. 

I see the swords of those whose hearts are hard as iron rusted, blunt 
and of no account. 

The beauty of the Law and the splendour of Islám, each one I see 
doubled. 

| see the wolf and the sheep, the lion and the gazelle, dwelling 
together in the meadow. 

I see the treasure of Chosroes and the coin of Alexander all put to 
good use. 

I see the roguish Turk drunk, I see his enemy with the headache born 
of wine. 

I see Ni'matu'lláh seated in a corner apart from all. 

When the fifth winter has passed I see in the sixth a pleasant spring. 

The vicar of the Mahdí will appear, yea, I see him plainly. 

I see a king perfect in knowledge ; I see a leader endowed with dignity. 

I see the servants of His High Majesty all wearing crowns. 

For forty years, O my brother, I see the cycle of that Prince continue. 

When his cycle ends victoriously, I see his son as a memorial of him. 

I see a king perfect in knowledge, a ruler of noble family. 

After him will be the Imám himself, whom I see as the pivot of the 
world. 

I read * M. Z. M. D. : | see the name of that famous one“. 


1 The variants in the Majma‘w/-Fusahé give a slightly different 
meaning, viz. “After that year for several years more.” 

2 Or, if the variant be adopted, “strong and firmly established.” 

3 Je. Muhammad. 
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I see his aspect and attributes like the Prophet : 1 see knowledge and 
clemency as his distinctive signs. 

I see again ‘the White Hand” (long may it endure !) conjoined with 
Dhu'l-Fiqár*. 

I see the Mahdí of the time and the Jesus of the age both royally 
riding forth. 

I smell the rose-garden of the Law, I see the flower of Religion in 
blossom." 


These “apocalyptic” poems, however, though they have 
attracted most attention in Persia, constitute but a small 
fraction of the whole. | Most of Ni'matu'lláh's 
ون‎ verses illustrate the doctrine of Walkdatul- 
Wu júd (Pantheism), while a certain proportion 
(in which again the Babis see an allusion tostheir founder) use 
the favourite illustration of the “ Point” (JVugfa), of which 
the circle is only a manifestation; just as the letter a/zf is, in 
the world of calligraphy, a manifestation of the diacritical 
“point,” which shares with the mathematical “point” the 
same title. A few specimens will suffice for the purpose 
of illustration. 


)2( 
پادشاه و گدا یکیست یکیست؛ بی نوا و نوا يكيست یکیست؛ 
دردمندیم و درد می نوشیر' درد و درد و دوا X LO‏ 
جز یکی نیست در همه عالم دو مگو چون خدا یکیست یکیست: 
آينه صد هزار می بينمء روی آن جانفزا یکیست یکیست؛ 
مبتلای بلای IL‏ مبتلا و بلا یکیست یکیست:" 
قطره و بحر و موج و جوهرچار* بیشکی نزد ما یکیست یکیست؛" 
تعمت الله یکیسٹ ور عالم' 
“King and beggar are one, are one ; foodless and food are one, are one.‏ 


We are stricken with grief and drain the dregs; dregs and sorrow and 
cure are one. 


! Alluding to the miracle of Moses, when he drew forth his hand 
“white as snow.” 
2 The famous sword of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 
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In all the world there is naught but One; talk not of ‘ Two,’ for God 
is One. 

Mirrors a hundred thousand I see, but the face of that Giver of Life 
is one. 

We are plagued with the plague of one tall and fair, but we the 
plagued and the plague are one. 

Drop, wave and sea and the elements four without a doubt in our 
eyes are one. 

Ni'matu'lláh is one in all the world : come, seek him out, he is one, 
is one.” 


(3) 

نقطه در داثره نمود و نبود؛ بلکه آن نقطه دائره بنمود؛ 
نقطه در دور داثره باشد. نزد آن ڪس ڪه دائره پيموو؛ 
اول و آخرش نېم پیوست؛ نقطه چون ختم دائرہ پیمود؛ 
دائره چون تمام شد SEn‏ سر و پارا بهم نپاد آسوو“؛ 
:موجوديم بيوجود همه" بيوجوديم ما و تو ‘samgo‏ 
همه عالم خيال او كُفتم' باز ديدم خيال او او بوو؛ 

خوشتر از گفتبای سید ما" 

نعمت الله دكر سخن نشنود' 


“The Point appeared in the circle and was not; nay, that Point 


produced the circlet 


„The Point in its revolution becomes a circle in the eyes of him who 


measured the circle. 

Its beginning and end joined together when the Point measured the 
completion of the circle. 

When the circle was completed, the compass put its head and feet 
together and rested. 

We are all without Being, without Being ; we are without Being and 
Thou art Existant. 

I called the whole world His dream : I looked again, and lo, His 
dream was Himself. 

Sweeter than the sayings of our Sayyid Ni‘matu’ll4h has heard no 
other words.” 


1 Cf. L 710 of the Gu/sAan-i-Ráz (Whinfield’s edition). 
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(4) 

يك مسمى دان :و اسما صد هزار" يك وجود و صد هزارش اعتبار' 
صورتش جامست و معنی می بود؛ كرجه هر دو نزد ما يك شی بود“ 
"۳ دردومىدان يك يكى و دو يكى* نيك دريابش كه ثفتم نيككى ' 
بيوجود او همه عالم عدم بر وجود و جود او عالم tae‏ 
عالم از بسط وجود عام اوست؛ هرچه می بینی ز جود عام اوست 
اوئی او ذاتی و ‘Le Ele‏ عارضی باشد فنا شو زین فنا" 
.مائئ عالم نقاب عالم است'ٴ بلكه عالرخود حجاب عالمراست ' 
جاودانست این حجاب ای جان من* ای خلیل الله من برهان من 

حال عالم با تو ميتويم ‘Ales‏ 

تا بدانی حال عالم و “PILI!‏ 


" Know that the Named is one and the Names'a hundred thousand, 
That Being is one, but its aspects are a hundred thousand. 
Its Form is the Glass, and its Meaning the Wine, 
Although both are one substance in our eyes. 
Perceive in two one unit and two units! ; 
Search it out well, for I have told you a good bit. 
Without His Being all the world is non-existant, 
Of His Being and Bounty the world is a sign. 
* The world arises from the diffusion of His universal Being ; 
Whatever thou seest is from His universal Bounty. 
His Ipseity is essential, while our Ipseity 
Is but casual : be annihilated, then, from this annihilation ! 
The Ipseity of the world is the veil of the world : 
Nay, the world itself is the veil of the world. 
This veil is eternal, O my soul, 
O my Friend of God, and O my Proof! 
Í tell thee the state of the world in its entirety, 
So that thou may'st know the state of the world, and so farewell !” 


Thelithographed edition of Ni*tmatu'lláh's poemscontains 
approximately some 14,000 verses, including a number of 
quatrains, and from the following verse it would appear 


17e. 1x2-—2. 
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that his literary activities continued until he had reached a 
very advanced age: 


نود و هفت سال عمر خوشی؛ بندہەرا داد حی پاینده؛ 


“The Living and Eternal [God] hath vouchsafed to this servant ninety 
and seven years of pleasant life.” 


2, QZdsimu l-Anwár. 


The next poet of this epoch who claims our attention 
was like the last af Sayyid and a mystic.) The main facts 
concerning his life are thus summarized by 
Rieu. “He was born in Saráb (Saráw) in the 
district of Tabriz §n757/1356,and had for religious instructors 
Shaykh Sadru’d-Din Ardabili, an ancestor of the Safawis, 
and after him Shaykh Sadru’d-Din Yamani, a disciple of 
Shaykh Awhadu’d-Din Kirmani. After staying some time 
in Gílán he went to Khurásán and settled in Herát, where 
he lived during the reigns of Tímúr and Sháh-rukh. There 
disciples locked to him in such numbers and he acquired 
so great an influence as to give umbrage to the sovereign. 
'Abdur-Razzáq relates in the Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn that in 
830/1426-7, Sháh-rukh having been stabbed in the mosque 
of Herát by a certain Ahmad-i-Lur*, Sayyid Oásim was 
charged by Mírzá Báysunqur with having harboured the 
"intended assassin, and was obliged to leave Herát? and 
repair to Samarqand, where he found a protector in Mírzá 
Ulugh Beg. He returned, however, some years later to 
Khurásán, and took up his abode in Kharjird, a town in 
the district of Jám, where he died in 837/1433-4-" 

The intimacy of Qásimu'l-Anwár's relations with Shaykh 
Sadru'd-Dín of Ardabíl, the ancestor of the Safawí kings 


Qásimu'l-Anwár 


1 Pers. Cat., pp. 635-637. 

2 See above pp. 365-366, where I have endeavoured to show that 
this attempt was instigated by the Hurúfí sect. 

3 A pretty but probably fictitious anecdote about this event is given 
by Ouseley in his JVo£ices of the Persian Poets (London, 1846), pp. 101— 
103. 
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of Persia, is abundantly confirmed by an unpublished 

. | Persian work on the genealogy of that dyn- 
سور‎ Koes asty entitled Sz/sz/atu'n-Nasaó-1- Safawiyya, of 
vey Which I possess a manuscript from the library 
1 of the late Sir Albert Houtum Schindler. » In 
this Ms. (ff. 27>—28>) the poet is mentioned as one of the 
Shaykh’s most enthusiastic disciples, and an account is 
given of the rigid discipline whereby he attained in the 
great Mosque of Ardabil to that vision wherein he beheld 
himself distributing the light to his fellow-disciples, whereby 
he earned the title of Qdsimu'l-Anwar (“the Apportioner 
of the Lights"). On the death of Shaykh Safi, the father 
of Shaykh Sadru'd-Dín, he composed thesfollowing verses’. 


(1) ١ 
ولايت كه نقد شيخ صفى است'‎ pro 
oh قرب نود سال بود رهبر اين‎ 
' جانش بوقت رحیل عطسه زد و گفت‎ 
' یا ملك آلموت قد وصلت الی الله‎ 
حالت اورا ملك جو زید عجب مائنق؛‎ 
' كفت كه يا شين الف يرحيك الله‎ 
صبر گن اندر فراق صبرك الله؛‎ 
“ The chief representative of saintship, who is actually Shaykh Safí, 
Was for nearly ninety years the guide on this road. 
His soul at the moment of its departure sneezed“ and exclaimed, 
. *O Angel of Death, I have attained unto God !' 
When the Angel saw his condition he was amazed and cried, 
‘O Shaykh, a thousand times may God have mercy upon thee ! ' 


Thou art utterly consumed, O Qasimî, by separation from the Master; 
Be patient in separation: may God give thee patience !" 


! These verses also occur in one of my Mss. of the poems of 
Qásimu'l-Anwár. 

* For sneezing as a sign of life (here, apparently, of Eternal Life) 
see Sir J. G. Frazers Folk-lore in the Old Testament, vol. i, pp. 6 and 9. 


p^ 
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Jami, in the notice which he consecrates to Oasimu'l- 
Anwar in the Nafahátu'l-Uns', alludes to the suspicions 
7 which fell upon him in connection with the 
heresy and anti- attempt on Sháh-rukh's life in 830/1426-7 and 
تب‎ which led to his banishment, and also observes 
that opinions differed as to his character, but that most of 
his disciples with whom he was personally acquainted had 
abandoned the observances of Islám, for which they ex- 
pressed contempt, and had adopted a kind of communism. 
There is therefore good reason to suspect that Oásimu'l- 
Anwár was at any rate something of an antinomian, even if 
he had not some quasi-political relation with the Shf'ite 
partisans of the still uncrowned Safawís, or with the still 
more irreconcilable Hurüfí heretics. 

The literary work of Qásimu'l-Anwár consists of an un- 
published Déwán of lyrical and some mathnawí poetry, of 
which I possess two good manuscripts,one dated 861/1456-7, 
only 24 years after the author's death. Several of these 
poems are in Turkish and others in some dialect of Persian. 
The poems are followed in this older manuscript by two 
treatises, written wholly or partly in prose, entitled respec- 
tively AntsuLÁrifín (*the Gnostics Familiar") and the 
Antsu'lAshigin (“ Lovers’ Familiar”), or Risdta-i-Amdna 
(“Treatise of the Trust”). There is also a poem beginning: 

الا ای شاه باز قدس لاهوت؛ مقید مانده" در دام ناسوت؛ 
in which there is supposed to be a reference to Tímür's‏ 
death, though it is so vague as to be capable of application‏ 
to any public calamity.‏ 

The poetry of Qásimu'l-Anwár, so far as a foreigner 
may venture to judge it, is only of average merit, and is 
generally of the same [mystical character as that of Maghribí 


and other kindred poets. | Of its general type the two. 


following gazals may servé as fair specimens. 


1 Ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 689-693. 
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(2) 
ز گرم پر ڪن ان جام مصقارا؛‎ i22 
مقدسرا وآن جان معلارا؛‎ c» ol 
' روزى كه دهى جامی از ببر سر انجامى‎ 
يك جرعه تصدق کن ان واعظ رعنارا؛‎ 
خواهی که برقص اید ذرات جبان با تو"‎ 
در رقص بر افشانی آن زلف چلیهارا"‎ 
' ناصح برو و بنشين افسانه مخوان حندين‎ 
از سر نتوان بردن ان علت سوداراٴ‎ 
= A a 1 z 3 = s , 
کفتی که ز خود کم شو تا راه بخود1 يابى؛‎ 
تفسیر نمی دانم این رسز معیّارا‎ 
هر بار ڪه من مردم صد جان در بردم‎ 
احصا نتوان كردن اعجاز مسيحارا'‎ 
قاسم نشود عاشق هركز ببواى خود؛‎ 
ليكن جه توان كردن ان مالك دلبارا'‎ 
“ Of thy favour, Cup-bearer, fill me up that clear and crystalline bowl, 
That spirit of holy sanctity, that high and exalted soul ! 
What day thou givest a cup of wine to settle our whole affair 
Bestow, I pray, of your charity a draught on yon Preacher rare ! 
Woulds't thou that the motes of the universe may with thee in the 
dance be whirled? 
Then toss aside in thy dance’s stride thy tresses tangled and curled! 
O chiding mentor, get thee hence: desist and cease thy strain, 


For never thy windy talk can drive from our heads this passion and 
pain. 

* Lose thyself,’ thou didst say, ‘that thou to thyself the way may'st 
gain !' 

But this riddle dark and inscrutable I cannot solve or explain. 

Whenever I cast my life away, a hundred I win in its place: 

Who can limit the miracles of Christ and His healing grace? 

Qásim ne'er of his own free will would play the lover's part, 

But what can one do when the matter lies with the Lord of the Soul 
and Heart?” 


1 One MS. has Ly as a variant. 
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بيش از بناى خانقه و دير سومنات'‎ 
ما با تو بوؤدايير در اطوار كاينات؛‎ 
rates در‎ slag اندر ميان حكايت‎ 
از ما خلاف دوست نيايى که با حبيب»‎ 
شمواه بوده‌ايمر در انواع واردات ؛‎ 
زنبار ذكر غير دكر بر زبان مران؛‎ 
صاحب دلان بغير نكرونى الثفات»؛‎ | 
3 هشیار شرط نیست که باشی که در طریق ؛‎ 
هر ذره از ذرایر خونند ساقیات؛‎ 
زاهد مکن مبالخه با ما واین بدان؛‎ 
طيبات'‎ = Ja بر جد طب و‎ 
قاس خموش باش و عنان سخن بکش ؛‎ 
SLL j Au s تا پیر عشق با‎ 
u Ere ever cloistered cell was built, or Somnath's ancient fane 
We dwelt with Thee in every phase of life on Being's plane. 
"Twixt us all talk of Messenger and Message! falls away: 
What need of Messenger when Thou dost bide with me for aye? 
Can I oppose the Loved One's will, when ever with the Friend 
I hold communion sweet in moods and musings without end ? 
From mention of all ‘others ’* let thy tongue be cleansed and freed, 
Since those in whom the Spirit works of ‘others * take no heed. 
Sober to tread the mystic Path no obligation’s thine : 
Each atom in the Universe intoxicates like wine. 
O Zealot, press me not, Í pray, in language harsh and rude, 
For unto those of goodly kind allowed are all things good. 
O Qásim, silence ! to the steed of speech apply the rein, 
That Love's High Priest may speak of things that neither fade nor 
wane.” 
1 Ze. presumably of Prophet and Revelation. 
2 Je. other than God. 
5 Ourán, xxiv, 26. 
* Qurán, xviii, 44. 
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The following ode is interesting as showing traces of | 
Hurifi ideas : 
(4) 
ستة ایام گفت سبع سموات؛‎ 


ثم علی آلعرش استواست نبايات» 
حضرت حو را عروش نا متنا ظبست * 


فاش بكويم عروش جمله" ذرات» 
بر سر هر ذره مستويست باسمى ' 


چون بشناسى رسى بنیل مرادات؛ 
هرجه كه كويم فقيم كويد هى هى' 00( | 
هرجه كه كويد فقيه ويم هيبات»' 
هركه شراب خدا ز جام میں 
نوش کند وا رهد ز عشوه و طامات1؛ 
EL‏ مس | مزن که مست هوائى ' 
غاد — عييا بود بجہل مباهات f‏ 
فاتحه خوانيم ببر دضع بلیات í‏ 
“tt Ja six days’ runs God's Word, while Seven‏ 
Marks the divisions of the Heaven.‏ 
Then at the last * We mounts His Throne*’ ;‏ 
Nay, Thrones, to which no limit's known.‏ 
Each mote's a Throne, to put it plain,‏ 
Where He in some new Name doth reign?:‏ 
Know this, and so to Truth attain !‏ 


‘Fie, fie!’ the zealot answers back 
Whate’er I say. I cry ‘Alack!’ 


1 One MS. has Dlelb ز عشق‎ 

2 That God created the heavens in six days and then ascended (or 
settled Himself) on His Throne is mentioned repeatedly in the Qurda,- 
£g. V, 525 X, 35 XXV, 60, etc. The number of the heavens, not mentioned 
in these verses, is given as seven in ii, 27 e£c. The numbers 7, 14 and 
28 have great significance in the Hurifi doctrine. 

3 This is the characteristic pantheistic interpretation of the Hurifis. 
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‘Who from the Prophet's cup drinks free 
God's Wine, escapes calamity, 

And over-boldness to dispense 

With proper forms of reverence! !' 

O drunk with fancies, cease to bawl, 
Nor plague us with thy drunken brawl ! 
To glory in thine ignorance 

Is but thy blindness to enhance. 

O Qásimí, what canst thou find 

In jurists blind with leaders blind ? 
Repeat a Fdtika®, 1 pray, 

That so this plague may pass away 


Although the traces of Hurúfí influence in this poem 
are unmistakeable, it cannot on such evidence alone be 
proved that Qásifnu'l-Anwár was actually a member of that 
sect, though his association with an admitted disciple of 
Fadlu'lláh of Astarábád and the suspicion which he thereby 
incurred? afford strong corroboration of this conjecture. 
But his saints and heroes were many, and we find in his 
poems encomiums of theologians like al-Ghazzali, mystics 
like Shaykh Ahmad-i-Jam, Báyazíd of Bistám, and Khwaja 
“Abdu'lláh Ansárí, and theosophic poets like Shaykh 
Farídu'd-Dín *Attár and Mawláná Jalálu'd-Dín Rámí, whose 
works he bids his readers bind together in one volume: 


دوئی بكذار و دريك جلد ڪن جمع ؛ همه اقوال مولانا و عطّارٴ 
It is indeed likely that one of his half-Turkish poems‏ 

with the refrain Chelebt, bizi onutma (“O Chelebi, forget us 
not!”) may be addressed to the “Chelebi Efendi,” or 
hereditary superior of the Mawlawi or Mevlevi order of 
darwtshes, of Qonya in Asiatic Turkey. Of these Turkish 
or half-Turkish poems there are only two or three, nor are 
they of a high quality. The poems in some Persian dialect 
(probably that of Gílán) are more numerous and more 


1 | take these four lines to embody the orthodox objection to 
mystical antinomianism, while the succeeding lines embody the poet's 
dislike of the orthodox. 

* The opening chapter of the Quz án. 

3 See p. 366 supra. 
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interesting, though our knowledge of these dialects in their 
mediæval forms is insufficient as a rule to enable us fully 
tointerpretthem. The text of one, based on the two MSS., 
is here given as a specimen. 
(5) 

“ahs‏ جان من توئی یل فرشته رنگ و بوى' 
ماه سپپر مکرمت سرو ریاض ارزو 

یل نه" فرشته" وز دل و جان سرشته* 
Jó ۱‏ که بو که بوا چنین حوروش و فرشته‌خو؛ 

مى دل و دین تنی دی خوا ببرا که وس خوشی ؛ 
۱ قبله توتی كجا روم شبر بشہر و کو بکو؛ 

تی سر زلف مشکبو آنچه بمن کدن ز جور 
شرح دهم اكر بود با تو مجال مو red‏ 

آینےرا اگر رسد عکس جمال تو دمی» " 

کی رسد آنکه باشدش با تو هميشه رو برو؛ 

دوش بغمزه گفتیم روز نما ترا بغمر 
نوبت ديكر از گرم قصّہٴ دوش باز گو؛ 

tenes‏ ای مراد جان وعده" وصل کرده*؛ 
گفت که ان حکایتا وا مطلب که آن بشو؛ 

گفتمش ای عزیز من خوار شدم ز عشق تو؛ 
7 گفت مه نا نه خوار بین کاور میره ود لو 

ئفتمش عاشق توام چیست دوای درد من؛ 
كفت تو گوئی این سخن بی تو و وا بسر نشو؛ 

قاسمی از فراق و شور يرشي و بیخبر ز خود" 
کم شده" فراقرا از ڪرم تو وا و جو؛ 
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“Thou art the Qiðla of my soul, O Gíl! with the colour and fragrance 

of an angel, 

The Moon of the Heaven of Nobility, the Cypress of the Gardens 
of Desire. 

Thou art not a Gíl but an angel, compounded of heart and soul, 

How should any Gíl be thus Húrí-like and of such angelic temper ? 

May my heart and faith be thy sacrifice! Take them if thou wilt?, for 
thou art very fair : 

Thou art the Qi//a: why should I wander from city to city, from 
street to street ? 

The tyranny which thy musky tresses have wrought upon me 

I will explain to thee hair by hair, if opportunity offers. 

If the reflection of thy beauty reaches the mirror for a moment 

How [much the more] should it reach him who is ever face to face 
with thee? 

Last night thou didst signify to me by hints, * Tomorrow I will not 
leave thee in sorrow?': 

Once again of thy clemency repeat the tale of yesterday ! 

I said to her, *O Desire of the Soul, thou didst give me a promise 
of union !' 

She said, ‘Seek not to recall those stories, for that has gone by !' 

I said to her, *O my Dear, I have been brought low by thy love !' 

She said, *No, regard not as low one who has spoken with me lip 
to lip?!’ 

I said, ‘1 am thy lover: what is the cure for my pain?’ 

She said, ‘Thou speakest this word being beside thyself, and it will 
yield no result. 

Qásimí, through separation and grief, is lost and heedless of himself: 

Of thy clemency seek to win back him who is lost in separation !” 


1 This term is applied to a native of the Caspian province of Gílán. 
Ridá-qulí Khan in his Farkang-i-Anjuman-árá-yi Násirí says (sv) 
that it is also pronounced Gay/ (G7), in proof of which he cites the 
following quatrain by Qásimu'l-Anwár in which it rhymes with wayî 


and sayi: 
ای جان جبان جبان جان دلبر گیل ؛‎ 
" مى دل همه روج دارتی دیمی میل‎ 
سيلاب سرشك قاسم از ابر غمت؛‎ 
اندی بشو که ببرد گیلانا سیل؛‎ | 
* These words are entirely in dialect, and the sense given is only 


conjectural. 
3 Meaning doubtful. 


B. P. 31 
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That Qasimu’l-Anwar was familiar with Gildan and other 
regions bordering on the Caspian Sea is confirmed by other 
poems in which he mentions Ástárá, Láhiján, Ardabíl and 
other places in that part of Persia. Further facts about 
him might undoubtedly be deduced from an attentive 
examination of his poems, but space only permits me to 
give two more extracts from them, both taken from his 
mathnawi poem the Antsul- Á rifin, in the prose preface to 
which he gives his full name as ***Alí b. Nasír b. Hárün b. 
Abul-Qásim al-Husayní at-Tabrízí, better known as 
Qásimí." The first extract is an allegory of the sinner who 
clings to his sin because it is sweet to him. 


(6) s 

بود زنکی زاده* بی دین و داد؛ 
Jos‏ غفلت داده عمرشرا بباد؛ 

داشت در خم چند من دوشاب درد ؛ 


از قضا موشی دران افتاد و مرد؛ 
موش‌را بکرفت و بیرون کرد زود ؛ 

موش مغلوم از حریصی مه بود 
نزد قاضی رفت زنگی با ملال؛ 

موش‌را بکرفت و كفت از سوء حال ؛ 
کرد بر دوشاب او حکم حرام 

مرد قاضی در میان خاص و عام 
اين سخن نشنيى زنگی سقط" 

كفت قاضىرا كه كردى بس غلط؛ 
من حشيدم بود شيرينم بکام 

چون بود شیرین چرا باشد حرام" 
گر شدی دوشاب من تلخ آنگیی؛ 

من حرامش کُغفتمی بی شبہےٴ؛ 
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بود طبع زنكى وارون پلید؛ 
۱ لا جرم در تلخ و ثیرین عکس دید" 
ای چو روی زنگیان رویت سیاہ؛ 
تلخت wt‏ طاعت و شیرین گنام ؛ 
نغسرا باطل بود شيرين بکام 
تلخ باشد حق ولی بر طبع عام 
جونكه رنجورند و صفرائی مزاج ؛ 
يابد از شكّر دهانشان طعم زاج ؛ 
جمله دل بیمار دثیی سر بسر' 5 
زرد روی از آرزوی سیم و زر" 
ای بدام لذت دنيى اسير' 
همچو موش از حرص شیرینی ممیر" 
طاعت حق گرچه تلخ آید ترا" 
داروی تلخست دردت‌را دوا" 
تلخ دارو نافع آید عاقبت» 
عثەرا LAS Ala,‏ و اوت 


* A negro, lacking reason, faith and taste, 

Whose life the demon Folly had laid waste 
Had in a jar some treacle set aside, 

. And by mischance a mouse fell in and died. 
He seized the mouse and plucked it out with speed— 
That cursed mouse, whose death was caused by greed. 
Then to the Qádí sped the unwilling wight, 
Taking the mouse, and told of Fortune's spite. 
The Judge before the folk, refined and rude, 

_, Condemned the treacle as unfit for food. 
The luckless negro scouted this award, 
Saying, ‘ You make a great mistake, my Lord! 
I tasted it, and found it sweet and good ; 
If sweet, it cannot be unfit for food. 


31-2 
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Had this my treacle bitter been, then sure 

+ Unlawful had I held it and impure.’ 
The mind perverted of this black accursed 
Bitter and sweet confounded and reversed. í 
Sin seemeth sweet and service sour, alack ! 

+ To thee whose face is as a negro's black. 
To passion’s palate falsehood seemeth sweet ; 

= Bitter is truth to natures incomplete. 
When men are sick and biliously inclined 
The taste of sugar alum calls to mind. 

Sick for this world all hearts, both young and old, 
Jaundiced for love of silver and of gold. 
O captive in the snare of worldly joys, 
Perish not mouse-like for the sweet that cloys ! 
Though bitter seems God's discipline to thee 
This bitter drug is thy sure remedy. : 
This bitter drug will cause thine ill's surcease, 
And give the patient healing, rest and peace." 


The second extract is of greater interest, for it describes 
a meeting between Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Dín, the ancestor of 
the Safawís, who take their name from him, and the famous 
Shaykh Sa'dí of Shíráz. Some independent corroboration 
of this interview, or at least of its possibility, is afforded by 
the previously-quoted Sz/s/azu'n- Nasab-i- Safawsyya', which 
gives the date of Safiyyu'd-Dín's birth as “in the last days 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs in A.H. 650” (A.D. 1252-3), at which 
time, the author adds, Shams-i-Tabriz had been dead five 
years, Shaykh Muhyi'd-Dín ibnu'l-'Arabí twelve years, and 
Shaykh Najmu'd-Dín Kubrá thirty-two years; while of 
eminent contemporary saints and poets, Jalálu'd-Dín Rümí 
died when he was twenty-two and Sa'dí when he was forty- 
one years of age. He was also contemporary with Amír 
*Abdulláh of Shíráz, Shaykh Najíbu'd-Dín Buzghüsh, 
' Alá'u'd-Dín Simnání, and Mahmüd Shabistarí*. A page or 
two further on we read how Safiyyu'd-Dín went to Shíráz 
to seek guidance from the above Shaykh Najíbu'd-Dín 
Buzghüsh, but found on his arrival that this saintly personage 


1 See p. 474 supra, The passage here referred to occurs on f. 9 of 
the MS. * See pp. 146-150 supra. 
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had passed away. This, no doubt, is the occasion to which‏ 
the following passage in the Anisu'l-Arifin refers.‏ 
شيخ عالم آفتاب اولیا؛ | 
پیشوای دين صفى الاصفياء 
آنکه از وی کشت مشبور اردویل؛ 
js‏ جمالش کشت پر نور اردویل؛ 
دل نواز طالبان جان گداز؛ 
1 واقف اسرار شاه بی نیازا“ 
چون بشہر شہره“ شیراز شد؛ : 
eU‏ سعدی شیخ روا دمساز (A‏ 
شيخرا پرسید مرد خرده دان ' 
كاى منورازجمالت جسررو جان' 
در بيابان طلب مقصود چیست؛ 
این همه درد دل ممدود چیست؛ 
از كمال همت خود باك باز“ 
قصه* با سیخ سعدی کفت jb‏ 
چون شنید این قصه سرگردان بماند؛ 
وز ڪمال همتش حيران بماند؛ 
شيخ را كفت ای بمعنی بہرەمند' 
ہے وز کمال هیت خود سر بلند؛ 
آن مقامی را که فرمودی نشان؛ ۲ 
مرغ سعدی‌را نبودست آشیان؛ 
در دلم شد زین سخن دردی مقیمر' 
عاجزم در سر اين معنى عظيم' 


1 The 215. شه بيت نياز كقط‎ which I have ventured to emend as in 
the text. 
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لیکن ار گوئی من از دیوان خویش؛‎ 


گوهری چندی دهمازگان خویش؛ ۰ ۰ . 


در جوابش كفث شیخ از عين درد" 
| جان ما از غیر جانان است فرد" 

در دل از ديوان حق دارم بسى ' 
نيستم پروای ديوان > 

ما بدرد او تسوله گکردہایےمے' 
وز جبان و جان تبرا کرده‌ایم" 

دل بورد دلبری دیوانه شی ؛ 
: وز خیال غير او بیگانه شد؛ 

شيخ سعدی زین سخن بگریست زار؛ 
۱ شیخرا گفت ای بزرك کامکار' 

گوی دولٹرا بچوگان طلب؛ 
برده" در حال ميدان طرب' 

داری الحق ملکت بی کون ا 
يرلغش الله يبدى من يشا' 

From this passage, which is hardly worth translating in 

full, we learn that, while at Shíráz, Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Dín, 
whose reputation had made Ardabil (or Ardawil) famous, 
became acquainted with the great Sa‘df, who was so much 
impressed by his sanctity and holy enthusiasm that he 
offered to add to his D&vdn some poems in his praise. This 
offer, however, Safiyyu'd-Dín declined, on the ground that 
he was too much preoccupied with “the Beloved” to con- 
cern himself with anything else; a refusal which evidently 


caused poor Sa‘di some chagrin, as he “wept bitterly,” while 
paying tribute to the Shaykh’s exalted motives. 


Between the subjects of the last two biographies, who, 
if not very remarkable poets, had at least a certain character 
and individuality, and the great Jami, in whom culminated 


اه 
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the literary talent of this period, there intervene a number of : 


minor poets amongst whom it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion, but of whom half a dozen or more deserve at least a 
brief mention. Little, as a rule, is known of their lives or 
personal characteristics, though most of them are noticed 
in the numerous biographical works of the period, and for 
convenience they may best be arranged in chronological 
order, according to the dates of their death. 


Kátibi of Níshápúr. 


Kátibí of Níshápür (or of Turshíz), who died in 

838/1434—5, comes first in sequence and perhaps 

mete in merit. Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i, in his Majd- 

lisu'n-Nafá'is, classes him amongst the poets 

who were living in his time but whom he had never had the 
honour of meeting, and writes of him : 


* He was incomparable in his time, and introduced wonderful ideas 
into whatever kind of verse he attempted, especially his gas£das, even 
inventing new artifices, which were entirely successful. 
So also his mathnawis, such as ‘Love and Beauty’ 
(Husn u ‘Ishg), ‘Regarder and Regarded’ (Vazir u 
Manzir), ‘Bahram and Gul-andam,’ which illustrate such artifices as 
the double metre (dsi’/-bahrayn), the double rhyme (dhw'l-gdfiyatayn) 
and various kinds of word-plays! His Diwdn of ghazals (odes) and 
gastdas (elegies) is, however, more celebrated and better. Towards the 
end of his life he attempted an imitation of the Kamsa (Quintet), in 
which he advanced great pretensions ; probably for this reason he 
failed to complete it. In my humble opinion his poetical talent was 
such that had he enjoyed the patronage of a ruler, like our own most 
fortunate Sovereign, capable of appreciating good verse, and had his 
life endured longer, he would have captured the hearts of all with his 
effusions, but through his ill-fortune he did not survive into either of 
the two reigns here mentioned *.” 


Mir Ali Shir's 
opinion of him 


Mir ‘Ali Shir then quotes a verse each from a gasída 
and a ghazai of his, and finally the two following verses 


! Dawlatsháh, however, implies that these were separate poems 
entitled Majma‘uwl-Bahrayn, Dhwl-Qdfiyatayn, and Dah-ndma-t- 
Tajnísál. 

2 Probably Sultan Abû Said and Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn are meant. 
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which Khwandamir' adduces as a proof that he perished in 
the outbreak of plague at Astarábád to which he alludes' : 


ز آتش قبر وبا گردید نا گاهان خراب' 
استرابادی که خاکش بود خوشبوتر ز مشك ؛ 
اندرو از پیر و برنا هیچ کس باقی نماند 
آتش اندر بیشه چون افتد نه تر ماند نه خشك ؛ 
That Astarábád whose dust was more fragrant than musk‏ " 
Was suddenly made desolate by the fiery wrath of the pestilence.‏ 


No one, old or young, survived therein : 
When fire falls on the forest neither moist nor dry remains." 


Dawlatsháh consecrates ten pages of his Memoirs of the 
Poets? to Kátibí, who, according to him, was born at a 
village between Turshíz and Níshápür, whence he is some- 
times called Turshízí and sometimes Níshápúrí. He learned 
the art of calligraphy from the poet Símí*, who, however, 
became jealous of him, so that he left Níshápür for Herát. 
Finding his talent unappreciated at the court there, he went 
to Astarábád and Shírwán, where he attached himself for a 
time to Amír Shaykh Ibráhím, from whom he received 
large sums of money which he dissipated in a short while, 
so that he was reduced to the state of penury depicted in 
the following verses : 


' مطبخىرا دى طلب كردم كه بغرائى يزد‎ 
تا شود زان اش کار ما و مبمان ساخته"‎ | 
“Sy! گفت لحم و دنبه کر يابم که خواهد داد‎ 
| Habíbu's-Siyar, vol. iii, part 3, p. 149. 
* These verses are also given by Dawlatshah (pp. 389-390 of my 
edition), who merely says that he composed them “on the plague and 
the fierceness of the pestilence.” 


3 Pp. 381-391 of my edition. 
* Símfs life 1s given by Dawlatsháh, pp. 412-417. 
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“Yesterday I called my cook and bade him bake for me a pie 
That my guest’s needs and mine own might eke be satisfied thereby. 
‘If? said he, ‘I get the meat and get the fat, who'll give the meal?’ 
* He, I answered, * who the millstone of the heavens made to wheel." 


Kátibí next proceeded to Ádharbáyján, and composed 
a gasida in praise of the Turkmán ruler Iskandar ibn Qara 
Yüsuf As this potentate failed to appreciate his efforts or 
to reward him for them, he wrote a very coarse lampoon on 
him and departed to Isfahán, where he seems to have under- 
gone a kind of conversion at the hands of Sá'inu'd-Dín 
Tarika, to have renounced the adulation of princes and 
attendance at courts, and to have adopted the outlook of 
the Sufi mystics) Dawlatshah? quotes one of his poems 
(also occurring, with two additional verses, in a manuscript 
of mine) which reflects this change of heart, but is more 
conspicuous for piety than for literary merit. From Isfahan 
he went to Rasht and thence once more to Astarábád, 
where, as we have seen, he died. 

Jámí, a better judge than Dawlatsháh, is more guarded 
in his praise of Kátibí, of whom he says in the seventh 
chapter of his Bahdristdn that he had many original ideas 
which he expressed in an original way, but that his verse 
was unequal and uneven—“cats and camels” (shutur gurba). 
I possess a good manuscript of his Déwdn (hitherto, so far 
as I know, unpublished) dated 923/1517 and containing 
nearly 3000 verses, odes, fragments and quatrains. As 
usual the fragments are the most personal, and therefore, 
from the biographical point of view, the most interesting, 
though unfortunately ignorance of the persons and circum- 
stances to which they refer often render a full appreciation 
impossible. Of these fragments my MS. contains 105 
(ff. 104°-115"), mostly consisting of only two verses, of 
which only two can be precisely dated. The first records 
the death by violence of Minúchihr Sháh in 825/1422, and 
the second the death of Mir ‘Adil Shah in 827/1424. The 
following have been selected as presenting some special 

1 P, 384 of my edition. 
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feature of interest. The first is remarkable only on account 
of the ingenious rhyme and alliteration : 


اى دل ارخواهى كه باشى در ره عزت سوار' 
اسپ همت‌را بمیدان قناعت تاز (je)‏ 
تا شود واقف ولث از سر هر گاری که هست؛ 
نقد هستی سر بسر در پای اهل راز ریز" 
گر شود کم جوهر جانت چو بیزی خاك فقر؛ 
مگذران زین رهگذر بر دل غبار و باز بیز؛ 
ور بحق دانسته" Sle‏ نشست و خاسترا ٴ 
: خواه درارمن نشین و خواه در ابخاز خیز 
"O heart, if thou wouldst ride on the road of honour, swiftly gallop‏ 
the steed of ambition into the arena of contentment.‏ 
That thy heart may become acquainted with the mystery of everything‏ 
that is, cast the cash of thy being in full at the feet of the mystics.‏ 
If the substance of thy soul be diminished when thou siftest the dust of‏ 
poverty, suffer not dust from this road [to settle] on thy heart,‏ 
but sift again.‏ 
And if thou knowest rightly the occasions for sitting and rising}, sit‏ 
if thou wilt in Armenia, or rise up if thou wilt in Abkhaz.‏ 

The alliterations {de tg, rds rts, bde bts, and Abkhds 
&híz are very ingenious, though otherwise the lines are not 
remarkable. The reference in the following fragment may 
be to the poet Salmán of Sáwa himself?, or possibly to 
Kátibí's contemporary 'Áriff of Herát, who, as Mír “Alí 
Shir tells us in his Majdlisu’n-Nafd’is, was called by his 
admirers “the second Salman.” 


آن قوم كه در دعوى از جانب سلمانند؛ 
در معرض شعر من از ببر چه می آیند؛ 
شعر من روشن دل آنكّه سخن سلمان' | 
من هيج نمى كويم مردم همه بيناينل ؛ 


! By the "rules of sitting and rising" the Persians understand the 
laws of etiquette. 
* See pp. 260-271 sufra. 
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“Those people who advance a claim on behalf of Salman, why do they 
take objection to my verse? 
The verse of me the illuminated and then Salmán's poetry...—I say 
nothing ; all men can see [the difference for themselves] ! " 

In the following squib the Kamál referred to may be 
Kamál of Khujand, but is more probably Kátibí's contem- 
porary Kamálu'd-Dín Ghiyáth al-Fársí of Shíráz', while 
Khusraw and Hasan are presumably the two eminent poets 
of Dihlí already noticed”. 

گر حسن معنی ز خسرو برد نتوان كود منع ' 
ز انکه استادست خسوو بلکه ز استادان زیاد؛ 
ور معانئ حسنرا برد از دیوان کمال؛ 
هیچ نتوان گفتن اورا دزد بر دزد اوفتاد؛ 
If Hasan stole ideas from Khusraw, one cannot prevent him,‏ * 

For Khusraw is a master, nay, more than the masters! 

And if Kamal stole Hasan's ideas from his Dáván 

One can say nothing to him: a thief has fallen on a thief !” 

The two following pleasant quips, which help to explain 
Katibi’s unpopularity with his colleagues, are addressed to 
a contemporary poet named Badr (“ Full Moon”). Dawlat- 
shah, who accords him a brief notice’, tells us that this Badr 
was for many years the principal poet of Shirwan, where, 
as we have seen, Katibi established himself for a time. 
Dawlatshah gives the first of the two following fragments 
as a specimen of the literary duels which took place between 
these two, and adds that though some critics prefer 5 
poetry to Katibi’s, the people of Samarqand hold a contrary 
opinion. 


لقب کاتبی دارم ای بدر اما محمد رسید اسمر از اسمانیر 
محمد مرا نام گشت و تو بدری ۰ بانگشت آن تو از هیر درانیر»؛ 
See Dawlatsháh, pp. 418—420 of my edition.‏ ! 


* See pp. 108-110 supra. 
* Pp. 377-378 of my edition. 


* Dawlatsháh has the better variant : ' 4315. 99 la بانگشت‎ " 


* [ will tear thee asunder with my index finger." 
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“ 1 have the title Kátibí, O Badr, but Muhammad is the name which 
came to me from heaven ; 
Muhammad became my name, and thou art Badr ; with my finger 
Í will tear thine asunder!." 


دی بدرك بدرکارا "a ac vus‏ شاعر' 
i‏ انكر شعرا باشى اتكيصش بايل) 
گفتا که ببر شبری آویخته‌ام شعری" 
شعر آنکه چنان گوید آویختنش باید؛ 
“Yesterday I said to the ill-conditioned little Badr, ‘Thou art no poet!‏ 
He who is of the poets, him should one encourage.’‏ 


‘In every city,’ he replied, ‘I have hung up? a poem’: 
One who produces such poetry ought [himself] to be hung!” 


The following, on the other hand, is a tribute to the 
skill shown by Abü Isháq (Busháq) of Shíráz? in the gastro- 
nomic poems contained in his Déwdn-2-Af‘ima : 

oJ 
او خيال اطعيهدرا'‎ 2 ARM شيخ بسحاق دام نعمته ؛‎ 
او قكند از نعمت“ هست بر خوان او صلا همه‌را؛‎ opiu 
“Shaykh Bushdq (may his luxury endure!) dished up hot the idea of 
foods: 
He spread a table of luxuries: all are invited to his table.” 


Ihe following satire on a poet named Shams-i-'Alá is 
imitated, and indeed partly borrowed, from a well-known 
poem by 'Ubayd-i-Zákání* : 


رفت آخر از جبان شمس علا؛ آنكه كه كه در شيمارى امدى» 
او برفت و ماند ازو دیوان شعر هم نماندی گر بکاری امدی" 


! The allusion is to the Prophet Muhammad's miracle of cleaving 
the full moon (adr) asunder with his finger. “Thine” means “thy 
name.” 

* Probably alludes to the common belief that the classical Mu'a/Jagá£ 
of the Arabs were so called because they were “suspended” on the door 
of the Ka‘ba at Mecca. Badr means that he has produced a prize 
poem in every city. 

3 See pp. 344-351 supra. 

* See pp. 230-257 supra. 
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“ Shams-i-‘Al4 hath at length departed from the world, he who now 
and again used to be taken into account. 
He hath departed and left behind him a D£wám of verse; even 
that would not be left if it were of any use!” 


In the following he accuses the poet Símí!, who taught 
him calligraphy, of plagiarism : 
ميان شبر نيشايور سيمى' جو اشعار ملیح کاتبی دید“‎ 
بمشہد رفت و بر نام خودش بست ؛ نمك خورد و نمکدان را بدزدیں ؛‎ 


“When Simî saw the tasteful poems of Kátibí in the city of Níshápúr 
He went to Mashhad and produced them in his own name: he ate 
the salt and stole the salt-cellar ! " 


Here is anothér denunciation of plagiarists : 
شاعو نباشد آنكو هنكام بیت گفتن؛‎ 
ز اشعار اوستادان آرد خیال در هیر‎ 
كه اورا از خشت كبنه سازند ؛‎ “ale هر‎ 
نو نبود بناش محکم؛‎ “Sle مانند‎ , 
í“ He is no poet who, when he produces verses, brings together images 
from the poems of the masters ; 


No house which is made of old bricks stands on so firm a foundation 
as a new house." 


Here is a gentle hint to one of his royal patrons to see 
that he gets his full allowance of wine at the banquet : 


خسروا آنی كه از ببر وقار مبر تو؛ 
پشت طاق لا مکان چون گنبد گردون خمنت 


! Dawlatsháh (pp. 412-417) consecrates an article to him, in which 
he mentions his migration from Nishaptr to Mashhad. Besides being 


a notable penman, poet and maker of acrostics, he was an expert in. 


gilding, illumination, and all arts connected with books, and gave 
instruction in these subjects. He is said to have composed 3000 verses 
of poetry in one night. He had also so voracious an appetite that on 
one occasion he ate twelve maunds of food and fruit without suffering 
any evil effects. 
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' نعمت ما نيست كر از جود بسيارت ولى‎ 
مى كه مى أرند همچون عمر بدخواهت ڪمست“‎ 


“O Prince, thou art he on account of the weight of whose love the 
back of the arch of the Placeless is bowed even as the vault of 
Heaven! 

Our share of favour is not lacking out of thy abounding liberality, but 
the wine they bring is of short measure, like the life of thine 
enemy." 


Finally here is an epigram addressed to his pen: 
(3599! فرياد ز دست خامه" قير‎ 
كو راز دلم بدشمن و دوست نمود"‎ j 
كفتم كه زبانش ببرم كنك شوو؛‎ 


‘Sy a5 بیریدم از ان فصیح تر قثت‎ 
“ Alack at the hands of my pitch-stained pen, which showed forth 
my secret to foe and friend ! 
I said, ‘I will cut its tongue that it may become dumb’: I did so, 
and it waxed more eloquent than before.” 


There are references to other places, such as Sari in 
Mazandaran, and to other individuals whom I cannot iden- 
tify, such as Khwaja Nizam, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, a poet named 
Amin, and Shaptr, Jamshfd and Ardashir, who were perhaps 
Zoroastrians, since the first two of the three are mentioned 
in connection with wine. The last seems to have been a 
rebel against the king of Shírwán, who, having got him into 
his power, hesitated between killing and blinding him; 
whereon the poet advises the latter course in these verses: 


شاها مکش اردشیر سر گردانوا" 
j‏ هرچند شکست پایه" شروانرا" 
كُشتن نه نكوست كور كن ثيطانرا » 


1 The nibs of the reed-pen (ga/am) are cut to make it write better. 
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“ © king, do not kill the rebel Ardashír, although he hath broken the 
support of Shirwan: 
Thou didst ask, ‘Shall I kill him, or apply the needle to his eyes?’ 
It is not good to kill ; blind the devil !” 


‘Arifi of Herát. 


The next poet of whom something must be said is 
*Árifí of Herát, whose best-known röð ja the 
mystical and allegorical poem properly entitled 
Hál-náma (* the Book of Ecstasy”), but more commonly 
known, from its subject, as Gay u Chawgdn (“the Ball and 
the Polo-stick "), which was written in 842/1438-9 in the 
space of a fortnight, and for which the author received as a 
reward from his royal patron a horse and the sum of one 
thousand dézdrs'. As he was, according to his own state- 
ment, over fifty years old at the time, he must have been 
born about 791/1389, the year in which the great Háfiz 
died. His own death appears to have taken place in 
853/1449. | 
As already mentioned’, he was called by his admirers 
“the second Salman,” partly because his style was deemed 
similar to that of the earlier poet, and partly, as Mir ‘Alf 
Shir informs us in his Majdlisu’n-Nafd'is, because both 
poets suffered from weak and inflamed eyes. This is proved 
in the case of *Árifí by the following verse : 


بر پلك سرخ دیده" من داروی سفید" 
باشد بعینه نمك سوده بر کباب 


í Árifi af Herát 


*'The white salve on the red lid of my eye is exactly like powdered 
salt on roast meat." 


Though almost all the biographers (except the modern 
Ridá-qulí Khán in his J7agma'z I-Fusaká) make mention of 
‘Arif, the particulars which they give about him are very 


1 See Rieu's Persian Catalogue, pp. 639-640, and his Persian Sup- 
plement, p. 185. ١ 
2 P. 490 supra. 
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meagre. His Zálnáma, which Jami calls “one of his best 
poems,” comprises only some 500 verses. It has not, I 
think, been printed, but I have looked at a pretty and fairly 
good manuscript of it in the Cambridge University Library’, 
transcribed in 952/1546, and found it, I regret to confess, 
laboured and insipid. The following passage, describing 
the king’s polo-pony, includes some of the specimen verses 
given both by Jámí and Mir ‘Ali Shir, and may therefore 
be assumed to be a favourable sample: 


خورشید سریراماه مسند" سلطان جنبانیان محمد؛ 
شاهی که چو بر گرفت جوكان ' مه گوئی شد و سپہر میدان؛ . 
آن لحظه كه يا بزين در أوردء كرد از گُرہٴ زمين بر اورد؛ 
چون ابرش بادپا بر انگیخت؛ آميخت“ 
/چوگانی شه که در تکاپوی؛ از توسن چرخ میبرد گوی؛ 
در جستّنش ار نه سر کشیدی: بر کوی سپپر بر دویدی"؛ 
هر بار که در عرق شدی غرق؛ باران بودی و در ميان برق ؛ 
گر FR‏ آذر از سم او“ أويضته صرصر از دم !3" 


“The King of the denizens of earth Muhammad’, whose throne is 

the sun and his cushion the moon, ; 

That King for whom, when he lifts his polo-stick, the moon becomes 
the ball and heaven the playing-field. 

At what time he throws his leg over the saddle he raises the dust 
from the terrestrial sphere. | 

When his spur excites his horse, thou wouldst say that fire mingled 
with wind. 

When the King's polo-pony is at the gallop it snatches away the ball 
from the steed of heaven. 

If he did not restrain it in its leaping, it would overshoot the goal of 
heaven. 

When it is drenched in perspiration it is like rain with lightning in 
the midst. 

Fire flies from its hoof, while the whirlwind clings to its tail." 


1 Add. 3150. See my Cawib. Pers. Cat., pp. 365-6. 
2 Je. Prince Muhammad ibn Báysunqur. See Rieu's Pers. Cak, 
loc. cit. 
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` The whole poem is filled with these ingenious and often 
far-fetched similes and metaphors drawn from the game of 
polo, but to most European readers they will seem tasteless 
and artificial, and the resulting product hardly worthy to 
be called poetry in the sense in which we understand the 
word. 


( Of the poets who died in the second half of the ninth 
century of the Azjra (fifteenth of the Christian era) it is diffi- 
cult to decide which are of sufficient importance to deserve 
mention in a work like this, until we come to the last and 
greatest of them, Jámí, whose claim to be regarded as one 
of the most notable poets of Persia is indisputable. | That 
there is no lack of them, so far as numbers go, will be evi- 
dent to anyone who consults the contemporary biographers. 
Thus Dawlatsháh gives notices of some two score of this 
period, while Mír ‘Alí Shir Nawá í in his Majálisu'n-Najfá' is 
(composed in the Turkí language) mentions forty-six in the 
first chapter (J/ajlzs) of his work, wherein he treats of those 
poets who were still living in his time, though he had never 
met them. Some of these poets are familiar by name to 
students of Persian literature, and most of them have pro- 
duced graceful verses, but few if any attain a degree of 
excellence which would preserve their names from oblivion 
but for their association with princes and rulers who gloried 
not only in the quality but in the quantity of the men of 
letters who frequented their courts and enjoyed their 
patronage. Dawlatsháh, implicitly recognizing this fact, 
often makes a brief notice of some minor poet the peg on 
which to hang a much fuller account of his royal patron. 
Thus in his notice of Sháh Ni'matulláh, who really has 
claims to distinction as a mystic if not as a poet, he con- 
cludes by enumerating’ the chief Shaykhs, men of learning, 
poets and artists who added lustre to the court of Shah- 
rukh. Of the poets he mentions Shaykh Ádharí of Isfará'in 
(d. 866/1461—2), Bábá Sawdá'í of Abíward (d. 853/1449-50), 

1 P. 340 of my edition. 
B. P. 32 


1 
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Mawláná “Alí Shiháb of Turshíz, Amír Sháhí of Sabzawár 
(d.857/1453), Kátibí of Turshíz (d. 839/143 5-6), and Nasimi, 
“the fame of whose writings and d/wdns,” he adds, “is cele- 
brated throughout the habitable quarter of the world.” 
“There were,” he concludes, “four talented artists at the 
court of Sháh-rukh who in their own time had no peer, 
Khwája “Abdu'l-Qádir of Marágha in the art of music and 
roundels (adwdr), Yusuf of Andakán in singing and min- 
strelsy, Ustád Qiwámu'd-Dín in geometry, design and 
architecture, and Mawláná Khalíl the painter, who was 
second only to Mání!." | Yet the verses of these poets, for 
the most part unpublished till this day and very rare even 
in manuscript, were probably but little known even in their 
own time outside Khurásán, and we may consider ourselves 
fortunate if we can individualize them by some special 
personal characteristic or incident in their lives, such as that 
Ádharí visited Sháh Ni'matu'lláh, became a mystic and 
renounced the flattery of kings, and made a journey to 
India?; or that Sháhí was a descendant of the Sarbadárí 
rulers of Sabzawár and a Shí'a, which latter fact has won for 
him a long and laudatory notice in the Magálisu L- MW minín 
(«Assemblies of true believers,” Że. Shi'ites) of Núru'lláh ibn 
Sayyid Sharíf al-Mar'ashí of Shüshtar*. “ Scholars are 
agreed,” says Dawlatshah‘, with his usual exaggeration, 
“that in the verse of Amir Sháhí are combined the ardour 
of Khusraw, the grace of Hasan, the delicacy of Kamal, and 
the clarity of Hafiz.” That he entertained no mean opinion 
of himself is shown by the following verses which he extem- 
porized when assigned a lower place at the reception of some 
prince than that to which he considered himself entitled? : 


1 It is commonly believed by the Persians that Manf (Manes), the 
founder of Manichzeanism, claimed that his skill in painting was the 
miraculous proof of his divine mission. 

2 See pp. 399-400 of my edition of Dawlatsháh. 

3 Composed about 993/1585. See Rieu’s Persian Cat, pp. 337-8. 

4 P. 426 of my edition. | 

5 Ibid. p. 427. 
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شاها مدار جرخ فلك در هزار سال؛ 


C Jon) ننماید‎ 'aJ چون من‎ 
كر زير دست هر كس و ناكس نشانيم'‎ 
اینجا لطیفەایست بدانم من اينقدر؛‎ 
بحريست مجاس توودربحربى خلاف'‎ 
بزیر باشد و خاشاك بر زیر؛‎ $252 
* () king, the revolution of heaven's wheel in a thousand years 
Will not show forth one like me, unique in a hundred accomplishments. 
If thou makest me to sit below everybody and nobody 
Herein is a subtle point ; so much I know. 


Thy court is an ocean, and in the ocean, without dispute, 
The pearl is at thé bottom and the rubbish at the top.” 


What, again, is to be thought of such a verse as this of 
Qudsí of Herát in which he alludes to the slobbering mouth 
with which he was afflicted as the result of some paralytic 
affection of the face’? | 


با وجود چنین دهن که مراست " شعر گويم که آب از ان بچکد؛ 
Notwithstanding such a mouth as Í have‏ * 
I utter verse from which water? drips."‏ 


Such ingenuities are very characteristic of the time and 
place of which we are speaking, and therefore deserve notice, 
but they do not constitute what we understand by poetry. 
The following passage from Dawlatsháh? gives a good idea 
of what the courts of these Tímürid princes were like. 


* Now the auspicious birth of Prince Báysunghur took place in the 
year 802/1399-1400. He possessed a perfect comeliness and favourable 
fortune and prosperity. Alike in talent and in the encouragement of 
talent he was famous throughout the world. Calligraphy and poetry 
were highly esteemed in his time, and scholars and men of talent, 
attracted by his renown, flocked from all regions and quarters to enter 
his service. It is said that forty calligraphers were busy copying in 
his library, of which scribes the chief was Mawlana Ja‘far of Tabriz. 

! Cited by Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawa’f in his Majdlisu'n-Na/fé'is. 

2 45 means water, but also lustre, temper (of steel), water (of 
diamonds), splendour, and the like. 

3 Pp. 350-351 of my edition. 

32—2 
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He showed favour to men of talent, loved poets, strove after refinement 
and luxury, and entertained witty courtiers and boon-companions. Of 
the kings of all times since Khusraw Parwiz! none lived so joyous and 
splendid a life as Baysunghur Sultan. He composed and appreciated 
good verse both in Turkí and Persian, and wrote six different hands. 
This verse is by him : 


كداى كوى تو شد بايسنغر' كداى كوى خوبان يادشاهست؛ 
Báysunghur hath become the beggar in thy street :‏ * 
The king is the beggar in the street of the fair.’‏ 


“Tt is related that, in the time of Sultan Baysunghur, Khwaja 
Vúsuf of Andakán had no peer in song and minstrelsy throughout the 
Seven Climes. His notes, sweet as David's song, lacerated the soul, 
while his ‘Royal Mode?’ sprinkled salt on wounded hearts. On several 
occasions Sultan Ibrahim the son of Sháh-rukh segt from Shíráz to ask 
for Khwája Yüsuf from Báysunghur Sultán, who, however, raised diffi- 
culties. Finally he sent a hundred thousand dínárs in cash in order 
that Mírzá Báysunghur might send Khwája Yüsuf for him, but Báy- 
sunghur answered his brother in this verse : 


n ما يوسف خود نمی فره شیی ؛ تو سير سياه خود نکه‎ 
‘We will not sell our Yusuf [Joseph]: keep thy black silver !’ 


í Between Ulugh Beg Kúrkán, Báysunghur Bahádur and Ibráhím 
Sultán there passed many pleasant sayings and much correspondence 
which transcend the scope of this Memoir, but faithless Fortune and 
the cruel Sphere laid hands on the life of that joyous prince in the days 
of his youth, nor did the ministers of Fate and Destiny take pity on his 
immaturity. One night, by the decree of the Lord of lords, through 
excess of wine he was overwhelmed by the deep sleep of death, of 
which the inhabitants of Herát supposed apoplexy to be the cause. 


Dua e$‏ ڪه مرک طرفه خوابیست أن خواب كران كرفت مارا؛ 
‘They say that death is a strange sleep: that heavy sleep overtook us.’‏ 


“ So the Prince, half-drunken, staggered to the bed of earth, whence 
he shall rise up bemused on the Resurrection Morning, with others 
drugged with the Wine of Death, to seek from the cup-bearers of ‘and 
their Lord shall give them to drink fure wine?' the purification of the 


1 The Sásánian, contemporary with the Prophet Muhammad 
(seventh century after Christ). 

2 Áhang-i-Khusrawání, the name of one of the modes or airs of 
Persian music. 


3 Qurán, lxxvi, 21. 
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headache-healing wine of ‘a full dumper’ It is our firm hope that 
the All-Merciful Judge will overlook his sin, which naught but the 
dew of His Mercy can wash away. This tragic catastrophe of Bay- 
sunghur Sultán took place in the metropolis of Herát in the White 
Garden in the year 837/1433-4, his age being then thirty-five years. 
The poets who were attached to the service of Báysunghur Bahádur 
during the reign of Sháh-rukh Sultán were Bábá Sawdá'í, Mawláná 
Yúsuf Amírí, Amír Sháhí of Sabzawár, Mawláná Kátibí of Turshíz, 
and Amír Yamínu'd-Dín...The poets composed elegies on Sultán 
Báysunghurs death, but Amír Sháhí surpassed them all in this 
quatrain : 


در ماتم تو دهر بسى شيون کرد" 

لاله همه خون ديده دردامن كرد؛ 
کل جیب قبای ارغوانی بدرید' 1 

قمری نمد سياه در كردن كرد؛ 


‘The age lamented much in mourning for thee; the red anemone 
poured forth all the blood of its eyes into its skirt; 
The rose rent the collar of its crimson mantle ; the dove clothed its 
neck in black felt?” 


Dawlatsháh, in spite of all his faults, of which inaccuracy 
and an intolerable floridity of style are the worst, does suc- 
ceed in depicting better than many contemporary historians 
and biographers the strange mixture of murder, drunken- 
ness, love of Art and literary taste which characterized the 
courts of these Tímúrid princes, and it may not be amiss to 
add to the preceding extracts the portrait of one of the 
most accomplished of them, Ulugh Beg, with which he 
concludes his notice of the poet 'Ismat of Bukhárá, the 
master of Bisátí and Khayálí, and the contemporary of 
Rustam of Khúriyán, Táhir of Abíward, and Barandaq of 
Bukhárá. After mentioning that ‘Ismat died in 829/1425-6 
he continues? : 

4 Now as to the late Sultán of blessed memory Ulugh Beg Kürkán, 
he was learned, just, masterful and energetic, and attained a high 
degree in the science of Astronomy, while in Rhetoric he could split 
hairs. In his reign the status of men of learning reached its highest 


! Qur'án, lxxviii, 34. 2 Pp. 391 ef segg. of my edition. 
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zenith, and in his period the rank of scholars was at its greatest. 
In the science of Geometry he was an expositor of subtleties, and on 
questions of Cosmography an elucidator of the Almagest. Scholars 
and philosophers are agreed that in Islámic times, nay, from the days 
of [Alexander] ‘the Two-horned’ until now no monarch like unto 
Mírzá Ulugh Beg Kúrkán in philosophy and science has ever sat on 
a royal throne. He had the most complete knowledge of the mathe- 
matical sciences, so that he recorded observations of the stars with the 
cooperation of the greatest scientists of his age, such as Qádí-záda-i- 
Rümí! and Mawláná Ghiyáthu'd-Dín Jamshíd. These two great 
scholars, however, died before completing their work, and the Sultán, 
devoting all his energies to this task, completed the observations and 
produced the Z/j-i-Su/fání? (‘Royal Almanac’), to which he himself 
prefixed an exordium. These tables are today in use and highly 
esteemed by philosophers, some of whom prefer,them to the Z/j-i- 
Ílkhánt of Nasíru'd-Dín of Tús’. 

* He further constructed a fine college in Samarqand, the like of 
which in beauty, rank and worth is not to be found throughout the 
seven climes, and in which at the present time more than a hundred 
students are domiciled and provided for. During the reign of his 
father Sháh-rukh he exercised absolute sway over Samarqand and 
Transoxiana.... 

“It is related that Mírzá Ulugh Beg's intelligence and power of 
memory were such that a record was kept of every animal which he 
overthrew in the chase, with the place and date of the hunting, recording 
the day, the locality, and the nature of the quarry. By chance this book 
was mislaid, and seek as they might they could not find it, so that the 
librarians were filled with apprehension. ‘ Be not troubled,’ said Ulugh 
Beg, ‘for I remember all these particulars from beginning to end.’ So 
he summoned the scribes and repeated the dates and circumstances, 
all of which the scribes took down until the record was completed. 
After a while by chance the original record turned up. They collated 
the two copies, and found divergences only in four or five places. 

“Many such marvels are related of the genius and intelligence of 
this prince. Thus the learned Shaykh Adhari (the poet) relates as 
follows : 


A 


1 His proper name was Saláhu'd-Dín Músá. 

* Concerning this important work, probably completed about 841/ 
1437-8, see Rieu's Persian Catalogue and the references there given, 
especially to the partial text and translation published by Sédillot 
(Paris, 1847 and 1853). 

* Rieu’s Pers. Cat. pp. 454-5. Some account of Nasíru'd-Dín of 
Tús will be found in my Lif. ist. of Persía, vol. ii, pp. 484-6. 
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**In the year 800/1397-8, when I was in Qará-bágh with my 
maternal uncle, who was story-teller to the great Amír, the Lord of 
the Fortunate Conjunction, Tímúr Kürkán, I became attached to the 
service of Ulugh Beg Mírzá in the days of his childhood, and for several 
years was that Prince's playmate in childish games and used to tell 
him tales and stories, while he, after the fashion of children, became 
familiar and intimate with me. In the year 852/1448-9, when the above- 
mentioned Prince conquered Khurásán and halted at Isfará'in, I arose, 
after the grey dawn of age had been kindled from the evening of 
youth!, and hastened to wait upon him. When he saw me from afar 
off in the garb of the religious mendicants and men of God, after saluting 
me and enquiring after my health, he said, “O darw#sh, thou seemest 
to be my ancient companion and friend. Art thou not the nephew of 
our story-teller?” I was amazed at the quick apprehension and clear 
memory of the King, and replied, that I was. He spoke of Qará-bágh, 
the wars in Georgia and the marvels of that country, while Í answered 
to the best of my recollection.? 

* Many similar instances are related of this Prince's keenness 
of memory, but more than this much exceeds the scope of these 
Memoirs." 


A year after the meeting described above (in 853/1449— 
1450) the talented Ulugh Beg was murdered by his un- 


natural son *Abdu'l-Latíf, who was himself murdered seven 
months later, 


Husayn Wáʻiz-i-Káshift. 


( Almost all the literary achievements of the latest period 
treated in this volume centre round that great and liberal 
NR patron of the arts the Minister Mír “Alí Shír 
Warigi Nawá'í, as they culminate in the brilliant and 

many-sided poet Jámí, with some account of 
whom we shall conclude. First, however, a few more words 
must be added about Mír Alí Shír and also about Husayn 
W'iz-i-Káshiff, agreeably to a promise given in the pre- 
ceding chapter, where something was said about their more 
solid prose work.) Of the latter a notice is given by 
Khwándamír in his Zabfbu' s-Siyar*, of which the substance 
! The turning grey of black hair is often poetically described by the 
Persians as the dawn coming up out of the night. 
? Bombay lith. ed. of 1273/1857, vol. iii, part 3, p. 341. 
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is as follows. \ His full name was Kamálu’d-Dín Husayn, and, 
as his title Wá“is implies, he was by profession a preacher. 
He had a fine and melodious voice and a considerable know- 
ledge of theology and traditions. Every Friday morning he 
used to preach in the Déru’s-Siyddat-i-Sultdnt at Herat, 
and afterwards used to officiate in the Mosque of Mir ‘Alf 
Shir. On Tuesday he used to preach in the Royal College, 
and on Wednesday at the tomb of Khwaja Abu’l-Walid 
‘Ahmad. In the latter part of his life he also sometimes 
preached on Thursday in the chapel of Sultán Ahmad 
Mírzá. ' He was skilled in astronomy as well as in the 
art of literary composition, and could hold his own with 
his compeers in other branches of learning. His son 
Fakhru'd-Dín ‘Ali, who succeeded him as a preacher, was 
something of a poet and composed the romantic mathnawf 
known as Malkmúd and Aydz. The father, however, does 
not seem to have written poetry, but preferred to display 
his skill in fine writing, chiefly in the well-known Anwér-z- 
: Suhayli, or “ Lights of Canopus.” This florid and verbose 
rendering of the famous Book of Kalíla and Dimna, thanks to 
the reputation which it enjoys in India, has attracted anundue 
amount of attention amongst English students of Persian 
it was for many years one of the text-books prescribed 
for candidates for the India Civil Service, and is one of the 
lengthiest Persian texts which ever issued from an English 
printing-press!. The way in which this wordy and bombastic 
writer has embroidered and expanded not only the original 
. Arabic version of Ibnu'l-Muqaffa', but even the earlier 
Persian version, may be appreciated by the English reader 
who will refer to vol. ii of my Literary History of Persia, 
pp. 350-353. The other works of Husayn Wé‘is have been 
already mentioned’, except an epistolary manual entitled 
Makhszanu'l-Inshé which I have not seen. He died in 
910/1504-5, nineteen years before Khwándamír's notice of 
his life was written. 
! Messrs Austin of Hertford, 1805. 
* Pp. 441, 442 supra. 
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Mitr ‘Ali Shir Nawd í, 


The importance and influence of Mir ‘Ali Shir, both as a 
writer and a patron of literary men, was, as pointed out in 
the last chapter{ immens, and he may without 

Mír Alí exaggeration be described as the Mæcenas of 
his time and country. He was the friend and 
patron of Jámí, who dedicated many of his works to him, 
and on whose death in 898/1492 he composed an elegy of 
which Khwándamír quotes the opening lines, and his name 
occurs in connection with a large proportion of the scholars 
and poets noticed by the last-named writer in the section 
which he devotesin the Zabfbu' s-Síyar! to the men of letters 
of Sultán Husayn's time. Bábur, who is much more critical 
and much less addicted to indiscriminate praise than bio- 
graphers like Dawlatsháh and Khwándamiír, speaks in the 
highest terms of Mir “Alí Shír?, and says that he knows of : 
no such generous and successful patron of talent. | Apart 
from the numerous writers and poets whom he encouraged 
and patronized, the painters Bihzád and Sháh Muzaffar and 
the incomparable musicians Qul-Muhammad, Shaykhí Ná'í 
and Husayn ‘Udi owed their success to him. He himself ° 
was a successful musician, composer and painter, and un- 
rivalled as a poet in the Turki language, in which he pro- 
duced four Diwadns of lyric poetry and six long mathnawts, 
- five in imitation of Nizimi’s A/amsa (“Quintet”), and one 
in imitation of 'Attárs Mantigu't-Tayr (“Speech of the 
Birds") entitled Lisdnu't-Tayr (“the Language of the. 
Birds”). In Persian poetry, which he wrote under the pen- 
name of Fání, he was, according to Bábur, less successful, 
for though some of his verses were not bad, most were weak 
and poor. His prosody also was lacking in accuracy, and 
in the treatise entitled Jzzdnuu l- Awzdán ("the Measure of 
Metres ") which he wrote on that subject Bábur asserts 


! Bombay lith. ed. of 1273/1857, vol. iii, part 3, pp. 334-351- 
* Bábur-náma, ed. Ilminsky, pp. 213-214 (=Pavet de Courteille's 
French translation, vol. i, pp. 382-385). 
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that he made erroneous statements about four of the twenty- 
four quatrain-metres which he discussed. 
| It is on his Turkish rather than on his Persian poetry, 
therefore, that Mír *Alí Shír's claims to literary fame are 
basedjthough his munificent patronage of all literature and 
art entitles him to honourable mention in any history of 
- Persian literature. Such as desire further particulars of his 
life and work will find them in the admirable monograph 
published by M. Belin in the Journal Asiatique for 1861 
under the title of Notice biographique et littéraire sur Mir 
Ali-Chir Néváti, sutvie d'extraits tirés des euvres du même 
auteur. He was born at Herát in 844/1440-1 and died and 
was buried there on the 12th of Jumáda iis 906 (January 3, 
1501) His life, for a statesman in so troublous a land and . 
time, was singularly peaceful, and throughout it he enjoyed 
the friendship and confidence of Sultan Abu'l-Ghazi Husayn, 
his school-fellow in childhood and his sovereign in maturer 
age". For public life and political power he cared little, 
and would willingly have renounced them in favour of 
spiritual contemplation and literary leisure, nor did he ever 
take to himself a wife. He was even admitted by the illus- 
trious Jami into the Naqshbandi order of darwishes*. His 
zeal for good works was unfailing, and he is stated to have 
founded, or restored, and endowed no fewer than 370 
mosques, colleges, rest-houses and other pious and charitable 
„institutions in Khurásán alone. He was a prolific writer, 
and Belin‘ enumerates 29 of his works, composed at various 
dates between the accession of Sultan Husayn and his 
death. The latest of these was his Wuhdkamatu'l-Lughatayn, 
or “Judgement between the two Languages,” in which he 
endeavours to establish the superiority of the Turki over the 
Persian tongue, This was written in 905/1499-1500, only 
the year before his death. 


1 Also published separately as a pamphlet of 158 pages. 

2 He succeeded to the throne of Herat on the death of Abú Sa'id 
in Ramadán 873 (March-April, 1469). 

5 Belin, of. cit., p. 19. 4 Jbid., pp. 59-64. 
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Jami. 

Mulla Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jami, who was born 
at the little town of Jám in Khurásán on Sha“bán 23, 817 
(November 7, 1414), and died at Herát on 
Muharram 18, 898 (November 9, 1492), was! one 
of the most remarkable geniuses whom Persia ever pro- 
duced, for he was at once a great poet, a great scholar, and 
a great mystic. ) Besides his poetry, which, apart from minor 
productions, consisted of three Dfwdns of lyrical poetry 
and seven romantic or didactic mathnawfs, he wrote on the 
exegesis of the Qurdn, the evidence of the Divine Mission 
of the Prophet Muhammad, traditions, lives of the Saints, 
Mysticism, Arabic grammar, Rhyme, Prosody, Music, 
acrostics (mu‘ammd) and other matters.) In the Tuhfa-t- 
Smt forty-six of his works are enumerated, and I do not 


Jámi 


think this list is exhaustive. He was held in the highest - 


honour by his contemporaries, not only by his fellow- 
countrymen, but, as we have seen!, even by the Ottoman 
Sultán, who vainly endeavoured to induce him to visit his 
court. By his most illustrious contemporaries he was re- 


garded as so eminent as to be beyond praise and so well - 
known as to need no detailed biography. Thus. 


High esteem in 
which Jimi was Bábur?, after observing that *in exoteric and 


held by Bábur : 
esoteric learning there was none equal to him 
in that time," says that he is *too exalted for there to be any 
need for praising him," and that he only introduces his 
name “for luck and for a blessing.” Sám Mirza, the son 
of Shah Isma‘il the Safawi, places him first in 
s the fifth section (Safa) of his ZuAfa-i-Sdmt?, 
and says “by reason of the extreme elevation 
of his genius...there is no need to describe his condition or 
set forth any account of him, since the rays of his virtues 
have reached from the East to the uttermost parts of the 


1 See pp. 422-3 supra. 
* Bdbur-ndma (ed. Iiminsky), pp. 222-223. 
* Cambridge Ms. Or. 648, pp. 93-100, 


ms. 
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West, while the bountiful table of his excellencies is spread 
from shore to shore.? Dawlatsháh, who puts him 
aa Pit- first, before Mír “Alí Shir, in the concluding sec- 
tion of his Memoirs", which deals with living 
contemporary poets, speaks in.a similar strain. | Mír “Alí 
Shír, besides the brief notice of him at the beginning of his 
Majálisu'n-Nafá'is, has devoted an entire work, 
sw the Kramsatul-Mutahayyirín (“ Quintet of the 
Astonished ”) to his praises.) This work, fully 
described by Belin?, is so entitled because it is divided into 
five parts, a preface, three chapters and an epilogue, which 
treat respectively (1) of the origin, birth and life of Jámí, 
and of the author's acquaintance with him ;*(2) of events and 
conversations between the author and Jámí indicating the 
degree of their intimacy; (3) of the correspondence between 
them preserved in Jámí's works; (4) of the works composed 
by Jámí at the author's suggestion and instigation ; (5) of 
the books and treatises read by the author under Jámí's 
direction, with an account of his death and funeral, which 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp, and attended by 
many members of the Royal Family, noblemen, divines and 
Biography by  SCholars, besides a vast concourse of the com- 
‘Abart Ghafi mon people. But the most valuable biography 
of him is probably that written by his most 
eminent disciple, 'Abdul-Ghafüár of Lar, who died on 
Sha‘ban 5, 912 (December 21, 1506) and was buried beside 
his master“. 

All the essential facts of Jámf's life, however, are given 
in the excellent Biographical Sketch (pp. 1-20) prefixed by 
Captain Nassau Lees to his edition of the Nafahátu' l- Uns', 
a sketch only marred by a violent and uncalled-for attack 
on Mysticism. |The details are far fuller and better vouched 
for than, for instance, in the case of Hafiz. Jami himself 


| Pp. 483 ef segg. of my edition. 

2 Of. cit., pp. 101-158. 

3 Rieu's Persian Catalogue, pp. 350-1. 
t Published at Calcutta in 1859. 
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has recorded the date of his birth and the double reason for 
which he adopted the pen-name by which he is known, and 
he has also recorded the dates when most of his poems and 
other works were composed, for the most part during the 
last fourteen or fifteen years of his long life. These dates, ~ 
.as well as the texts of the poems, rest on an unusually firm 
foundation, for there exists at St Petersburg, in the Zzszzzu? 
des Langues Orientales du Ministére des Affaires Étrangéres, 
an autograph manuscript of the poet's Kw//yyd?, or Com- 
plete Works, which has been described in great detail by 
the late Baron Victor Rosen!, and which has finally settled 
several doubtful points of chronology. For further details 
of his life and character there is no lack of contemporary > 
evidence. Even as a boy he showed remarkable quickness 
and ability, and, as he grew older and pursued his studies 
under more famous masters, he rapidly assimilated such 
knowledge as they were able to impart, and often finished 
by being able to confute them in argument. Ofjhis scholar- 
ship)N assau Lees writes as follows: 

“ Considering Jami, not as a poet, but simply as a scholar, it cannot 
be denied that he was a man of remarkable genius and great erudition ; 
and it is to be regretted that he does not seem to have been free from 
. self-conceit, supercilious hauteur, and contempt for the Z//era£i of his 
day, so commonly the characteristic of the votaries of his peculiar 
philosophy. He was extremely reluctant to admit that he was indebted 
to any of his masters for his acquirements. ‘I have found,’ said he, 
‘no master with whom I have read superior to myself. On the con- 
trary I have invariably found that in argument I could defeat them all. 
I acknowledge, therefore, the obligations of a pupil to his master to 
none of them ; for if I am a pupil of anyone it is of my own father, who 
taught me the language. ” 


More pleasing, though possibly due to the same motives, 
Jámi's was/his refusal to flatter or humble himself 
مسد‎ befote the rich and powerful,ja rare virtue 

spirit amongst the poets of that day, which led his 
biographer “Alí the son of Husayn Wáis al-Káshifí to. 

1 Collections Scientifiques de Institut etc. Les Manuscrits Persans, 
pP- 215-259. 
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remark that to no one more than Jámí did the following lines 
of Nizámí apply! : 
چون بعہد جوانی ازبرتو؛ بدر كس نرفتم از در توا‎ 
همه‌را بر درم فرستادی؛ من نمی خواستم تو میدادی؛‎ 
“Since in my youth I ne'er forsook Thy gate 
To seek elsewhere the favours of the great, 


Thou in return didst send them all to me: 
I sought it not; it was a boon from Thee." 


| To his spiritual teachers, on the other hand, and to those 
who guided him in the mystic's path Jámí showed the 
greatest veneration and rendered the most ungrudging 
homage }) a fact abundantly illustrated by’ Nassau Lees in 
his Biographical Sketch’. | 

‘But though, or perhaps because, he refused to flatter or 
fawn on the great, few Persian poets have enjoyed during 
their lives such profound and widespread respect, or have 
lived so long without being exposed to such disagreeable 
experiences or discouraging vicissitudes of fortune as fell 
to the lot of even the greatest of them, such as Firdawsí, 
Násir-i-Khusraw, Anwari, Sa‘di or Hafiz. | The only un- 
pleasant incident recorded as having befallen Jami, and one 
from which he easily and speedily extricated himself, 
occurred at Baghdad when he was returning from the Pil- 
grimage in 877-8/1472*. A garbled citation from one of 
his poems, the Si/si/atu’dh-Dhahab, or “Chain of Gold,” was 
employed by some ill-disposed persons to convict him of 
hostility to the House of ‘Alf, in spite of a remarkable poem‘ 
in praise of al-Husayn, “Alf's son, which he had composed 
a little while before when he visited the scene of his 
martyrdom at Karbalá In a crowded meeting presided 
over by the chief doctors of Baghdád, Jámí easily succeeded 


.in refuting the accusation and turning the tables on his 


detractors, adding that “if he had any fears at all in writing 


1 Nassau Lees’s Biographical Sketch, p. 5. 
3 Pp. 5-1 3 Jbid., pp. 12-15. 4 Jbtd., P. 12. 
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this book they were that...the people of Khurásán might 
accuse him of Shí'a tendencies, but that it never occurred to 
him to imagine that on account of it he should fall into 
trouble at the hands of the Shi‘a.” The incident, however, 
rankled in his mind, and is commemorated in a rather bitter 
poem beginning’: 
وز خاطرم كدورت بغداديان بشوی"‎ 
ز ابنای این دیار نیرزد بگفت و گوی؛‎ 
| í از ناکسان وفا و مروت طمع مدار؛‎ 
' از طبع ديو خاصيت ادمى مجوی‎ 
“© cupbearer, unseal the [wine-]jar by the brink of the Shatt*, and 
wash from my memory the unpleasantness of the Baghdádís. 
Seal my lips with the wine-cup, for not one of the people of this land 
is worth discussion. 


Expect not faithfulness or generosity from the unworthy; seek not 
for the virtues of men from the disposition of devils." 


Notwithstanding his piety and mysticism, Jami had a 
sharp tongue and was ready at repartee. Thus on one 
occasion he was repeating with fervour the line: 


A 
بسكه در جان فگار و حشرم بیدارم توتی ؛‎ 


' هر كه بيدا ميشود از دور يندارم توثى‎ 
“ So constantly art thou in my stricken soul and sleepless eye 


That whosoever should appear from afar, Í should think that it was 
thou." 


An irreverent bystander interrupted him with the ques- 
tion, “Suppose it were an ass?” “I should think that it 
was thou,” replied Jami*. 


' Nassau Lees, of. cif., pp. 14-15. 

* The SAaffu'l- Arab is the name given to the united streams of the 
Tigris and Euphrates 

3 Ibid., p. 19. 
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On another occasion Jámí composed the following verses 
on a contemporary poet named Sághari who had accused 
his fellow-poets of plagiarizing his ideas : 

3 "d 
ساغرى مقت دزدات معانى بردهاند'‎ 
هر كجا در شعر من يك معنى خوش دیده‌اند"‎ 
ديدم اكثر شعرهايشرا یکی معنى نداشت؛‎ 
آنکه معنیباش‌را دزدییه‌اند؛‎ E راست‎ 
“ Ságharí was saying, ‘ Wherever the plagiarists have seen a fine idea 
in my poetry they have stolen it.’ 


| have noticed that most of his poems are devoid of ideas: whoever 
said that the ideas had been stolen spoke the truth.” 


When Saghari angrily reproached Jami for this verse, he 
said, “It is not my fault. What I wrote was shkd‘%rf (‘a 
certain poet, (4,£U5), not .Sdegkarí ((45£ 2), but some mis- 
chief-maker has altered the dots over the letters to annoy 
you 1 

Amongst the chronograms which commemorate the 


=ar Ọ ry 


date of Jámí's death the two best known are aÀ&5 ومن‎ 
كان آمنا‎ (Qurdn, iii, 91: 6-- 40 + و +30 + م60 + 4 + وو‎ 
+20 + 1 + 50 +1 + 4O + 5O + 1 = 898) “And whosoever 
entereth it ís safe"; and sal ,دود از خراسان بر‎ " 57:0۸ [of 
the heart, te. sighs] came up [or ‘was subtracted ] from 
Khurdsan.” Khurásán gives 6004 2004 1- 6014 50=912; 
smoke (düd) gives 4--6--4— 14; 912 — 14 — 898. 


We pass now to a consideration of Jámí's numerous 

0 works, which fall primarily into two categories, 
rose works Prose and poetry. Of his chief prose works, the 
Nafahátul-Uns (Biographies of Sufi saints, 

composed in 883/1478), the Skhawdhidu’n-Nubuwwat (“Evi- 
Contents of the ences of Prophethood,” composed in 885/1480), 
Skawákidun- the commentary on ‘Irdqi’s Lama‘dt (known as 
Nutuwwat A shi“atul-Lama'át, composed in 886/1481), 
and the Lawd zh (“Flashes”) mention has been already 

1 Nassau Lees, of. cif., p. 19. 
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made. Of these the second only, so far as Í know, remains 
unpublished. I possess a fine old manuscript of it, on which 
the following table of contents is based. 

Preface (Mugaddama). On the meaning of Nadi 
(Prophet) and Rasz/ (Apostle), and other matter connected 
therewith. 

First chapter (Rukn). On the signs and evidences which 
preceded the birth of His Holiness the Prophet. 

Second chapter. Setting forth what took place from 
the time of his birth until [the beginning of] his mission. 

Third chapter. Setting forth what took place from [the 
beginning of] his mission until the Flight. 

Fourth chapter. Setting forth what took place from the 
Flight until his death. 

Fifth chapter. Setting forth what has, or is known to 
have, no special connection with any one of these periods, 
and that whereof the significance became apparent only 
after his death. ' 

Sixth chapter. Setting forth the signs and evidences 
which became apparent through his Noble Companions and 
the Imams of his House (may God be well pleased with 
them !). 

Seventh chapter. Setting forth the evidences which 
were manifested through the Followers [of the Companions] 
and the Followers of the Followers, down to the generation 
of the [first] Süfís'. 

Conclusion (A/dtima). On the punishment of his 
enemies. 

This book is written in a very simple style, and would, 
if published, constitute an admirable introduction to the 
beliefs of the Muslims about their Prophet. 

Three other mystical works which I have not had an 
opportunity of reading are the Lawdmz' (“Gleams”), a Com- 
mentary on the celebrated Fusisu’l-Hikam of the great 

! On this classification (Companions; F ollowers; Followers of 
the Followers; Süfís) compare the ۸۷/74 صں‎ Uns (ed. Nassau Lees), 
P- 31. 

B. P. 33 
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mystic Shaykh Muhyi'd-Dín ibnul-Arabí (composed in 
896/1491), and a Commentary on the Nusás of his disciple 
Shaykh Sadru'd-Dín al-Qunyawí. This is entitled Nagdu'n- 
Nusús, and is one of Jámf's earliest works, for it was com- 
posed in 863/1458-59. : 
| Of Jámf's minor works I have noted some two dozen, 
included by Sám Mírzá in the list of forty-six which he 
gives in his 7) uhfa-i- Sámí, but this latter number 
pene (^ 3s more than doubled by the Mirátu l-K haya, 
which states that Jámí left behind him some 
ninety works, ) These minor works include commentaries 
on portions of the Qur'dn, eg. the Siratu l-Fátiha; com- 
mentaries on Forty Traditions and on, the Traditions of 
Abú Dharr ; theological tracts on the Divine Unity (Rzsd/a- 
i-Tahlílipya and Lá iláha illa 'Hák), the Rites of the Pil- 
grimage (Mandsik-i-HajJ) and the like; monographs on 
the lives or sayings of various eminent mystics, such as 
Jalálu'd-Dín Rüámí, Khwája Pársá and *Abdu'lláh Ansari ; 
tracts on Sufi ethics and practice (e.g. the 7. aríg 1- Sfiyán 
and Tahqíq-i-Madhhab-i- SUfiyán) - and commentaries on 
Arabic and Persian mystical verses, such as the Té ya and 
Mimiyya (or.K hamriyya) of ‘Umar ibnu'l-Fárid, the opening 
verses of the Matknawí (also known as the Nay-náma, Or 
« Reed-book" from its subject), a couplet of Amir Khusraw 
of Dihli, and a commentary of some of his own quatrains. 
Besides all these Jámí wrote treatises on prosody, rhyme" 
and music, a commentary on the Miftáhu l-Ghayo, and 
another for his son Diy4'u'd-Dín? on the well-known Arabic 
grammar of Ibnu'l-Hájib known as the Káfiya. There is 
also a collection of Jámf's letters (Munshá át), and five 
treatises on the Mu‘ammd, or Acrostic, which was so popular 
at this period. 
| Cited by Nassau Lees, Joc. cik, p. 19. 
+ published by Blochmann at the end of his Persian Prosody 
(Calcutta, 1872). 
s This book, commonly called Sharh-i-Mulld Jami, is properly en- 
titled, in allusion to the son's name, al-Fawd'idud-Diyaiyya, and is 
well known and widely used in the East. 
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Last, but not least, amongst Jámf's prose works is the 
Í Bakáristán, br “ Spring land," a book similar in character 

and arrangement tothe more celebrated Gulistán 
au. ^^ of Sa'dí, composed in 892/1487. It comprises 

eight chapters (each called Rawda, “Garden”, 
the first containing anecdotes about Saints and Sufis ; the 
second sayings of Philosophers and Wise Men : the third on 
the Justice of Kings; the fourth on Generosity; the fifth 
on Love; the sixth on Jokes and Witticisms!' ; the seventh 
on Poets? ; and the eighth on dumb animals. The work is - 
written in mixed prose and verse, the proportion of verse 
being very considerable. The text, accompanied by a 
German translation by Schlechta-Wssehrd, was published 
at Vienna in 1846. There are also several Constantinople 
printed editions of the text, a complete English translation 
published in 1887 by the Kama Shastra Society, and an 
English version of the sixth book entitled “ Persian Wit 
and Humour" by C. E. Wilson. The curious reader can 
therefore easily acquaint himself more fully with the con- 
tents of this book, even if he does not read Persian, and it 
is therefore superfluous to describe it more fully in this 
place. 


It is as a poet, however, that Jámí is best known, and it 
is of his poetical works that we must now speak./ These 
comprise seven »az/azvf poems, known collec- 
tively as the Sad‘a (“ Septet”) or Haft Awrang 
(“Seven Thrones,” one of the names by which the constel- 
lation of the Great Bear is known in Persia), and three 
separate Déwdns, or collections of lyrical poetry, known 
respectively as the Fétihatu’sh-Shabdb (“Opening of 
Youth”), compiled in 884/1479-1480; the Wásitatu --Igd 

! This chapter contains 55 * witticisms," many of them very coarse, 
and hardly any of them sufficiently amusing to raise a smile. 

* Particulars of some three dozen are given, but the notices given 
by Jámí of his own contemporaries are very brief. 

* I possess that printed at the AéAfar Press in 1294/1877. See 
also Ethé's India Office Persian Catalogue, col. 771-2. 
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(* Middle of the Necklace "), compiled in 894/1489 ; and the 
K hátimatu l-Hayát (* End of Life"), compiled in 896/1490-1, 
only two years before the author's death.) 

The Haft Awrang comprises the seven following poems: 

(1) Silsilatu’dh-Dhahab (the “Chain of Gold”) com- 

posed in 890/1485. 
di (2) Salámán wa Absál, published by Forbes 
Falconer in 1850, and translated into English 
in 1856. This edition contains 1131 verses. . Another 
English prose abridged translation by Edward FitzGerald 
was published in London in 1856 (pp. xvi + 84). 

(3) Tuhfatu'l-Ahrdr (“the Gift of the Noble”), com- 
posed in 886/1481, was published by Fprbes F alconer in 
1848, and contains 1710 verses. 

(4) Subhatu’l-Abrár (“the Rosary of the Pious ”) has 
been twice printed (1811 and 1848) and once lithographed 
(1818) at Calcutta. ۱ 

(s) Yúsuf u Zulaykhá, composed in 888/1483, the best 
known and most popular of these seven poems, was pub- 
lished with a German verse-translation by Rosenzweig 
(Vienna, 1824) There is an English translation by 
R. T. H. Griffith (London, 1881), and another in very 
mediocre verse by A. Rogers (London, 1892). 

(6) Laylá wa Majnún, composed in 889/1484, has been 
translated into French by Chézy (Paris, 1805) and into 
German by Hartmann (Leipzig, 1807). 

(7) Khirad-náma-i-Sikandarí ("the Book of Wisdom 
of Alexander ") has received the least attention of the seven 
poems, and, so far as I can ascertain, has never been pub- 
lished or translated. 


1. The Chain of Gold. 


Of the Silsilat dh-Dhahab, or “ Chain of Gold,” I possess 

- 3ه‎ a good manuscript transcribed in 997/1588-9. 
ریس‎ This poem discusses various philosophical, 
“Chain of ethical and religious subjects with illustrative 


Gold i 
3 anecdotes, and comprises some 7200 couplets. 
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A certain incoherence and scrappiness, combined with a 
not very pleasing metre, seem to have rendered it less 
popular than the remaining poems of the “Septet,” and 
hence probably its comparative rarity. It is dedicated to 
Sultan Husayn, “whose justice bound the hands of the 
Sphere from aggression " : 


شاه سلطان حسین آنکو بست چرخ را عدلش از تعدی دست؛ 
and there follows a most elaborate and artificial acrostic on‏ 
this Prince's name, full of the most far-fetched conceits.‏ 
As a specimen of the poem we may take the following‏ 
anecdote concerning the distress of a poet who composed‏ 
a brilliant panegyric on a king, which no one applauded‏ 


save an ignorant fellow who had no acquaintance with the 
forms of poetry. 


(قصّه* كريستن أن شاعر که قصیده* غرا در حضرت پادشاه خواند 
و هیچ کس تسین او نکرد جز جاهلی حه باسالیب سخن 
عارف نبود) 

شاعری در سخنوری ساحر 

در فن مرح گستری ماهر 

ببر شاهی لوای مدح افراخت؛ 

بر صنايع قعصیدهہ“ پرداخت؛ 

مدم شاهان بعقل و شرع رواست' 

زانكه شاهنى و شاه ظل خداستۂ' ۱ 

هست عايد بنفس صاحب دل" 

مدحت ظل بمدح صاحب ظل " 

برد روزی یکی نکو خوانوا" 

که رساند بعرض شاه آنوا؛ 
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نظرمرا حسن صوت می باید؛ 
تااز آن حسن OF‏ بيفزاير' 
پای تا سر قصیدرا بر خواند' 
حرف حرفش بسمع شاه ‘Wiley‏ 
در سخن واجبست حسن بیان" 
حق از آن گفت رتل آلقران؛ 
خواندنش چون بآخر انجامید؛ 
وز ادای سخن بیارامیه" 
داشت شاعر باهل مجلس كوش' 
كه بتحسين او كنند خروش' 
را مسممنف مینکشنف اتی 
ضش ستایش گند ھغردانی' 
هیچ کس دم نزد زبان نکشاد' 
داد تحسین ان قصیده نداد" 

ناکہان شبره* بجبل و غوووه ^ 
بانگ زد از حریم مجلس دور 
بارك الله فلان نکو گفتی؛ 
مرد شاعر چو سوی او نگریست؛ 
دست بر روی نباد و زار گریست؛ 
بلكه تحسین اين خبيتر کشت ؛ 
ترك تحسين ياوشاه و كراء 
روی بخت مرا نکرد سیاه؛ 
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و أفرينى كه اين مغقل گرد" 
روز عويش مرا مبدل (3c‏ 
هرجه از بوستان بیخردیست؛ 
كرجه شاخ قبول بيخ رديست' 
شعر كافتد قبولٍ خاطر عام 
خاص داند که ست باشد و خام 
میل هر کس بسوی جنس وی است؛ 
آنچه پختست جنس í en‏ 
- زاغ خواند نفیر ناخوش" زاغ ؛ 
جه شناسد صفیر بلبل ev‏ 
جغد سازد بکنچ ویرانے' 
کی بذيرد ز قصر شه خانه' 
نیست چون دیده* سخن بینش؛ 
عار می ایدم ز تحسینش: 
همجنين رافضى بأن ودغلی؟؛ 
چون A‏ مدح و آفرین على ' 
اید از تی او علیرا عار؛ 
و آفرینش بود علیرا بان 
گر تو گوئی ڪه ميل دل هرگز؛ 
نیست خالی ز نسبتی (ee‏ 
سی بسن دتی نی ماوت 
میل چون از مناسبت خالیست' 
باز كويم حكايتى در ياب؛ 
كز تأمل درآن رسى بجواب' 
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* A bard whose verse with magic charm was filled, 
Who in all arts of eulogy was skilled, 
Did for some king a flag of honour raise, 
And wrought a poem filled with arts of praise. 
Reason and Law the praise of kings approve; 
Kings are the shadow of the Lord above. 
The shadow's praise doth to the wise accord 
With praises rendered to the shadow's Lord. 
A skilful rhapsodist the bard one day 
Brought in his verse before the King to lay. 
Melodious verse melodious voice doth need 
That so its beauty may increase indeed. 
From end to end these praises of the King 
Unto his ears the rhapsodist did bring. 
A fine delivery is speech's need : 
„ The Book God bids melodiously to read. 
When to the end he had declaimed the piece 
And from reciting it at length did cease, 
The poet strained his ears to hear the pause 
Swiftly curtailed by thunders of applause. 
The man of talent travaileth with pain 
Hoping the critic's well-earned praise to gain, 
Yet no one breathed a word or showed a sign 
Of recognition of those verses fine, 
Till one renowned for ignorance and pride, 
Standing beyond the cultured circle, cried, 
* God bless thee! Well thou singest, well dost string 
‘Fair pearls of speech to please our Lord the King!’ 
The poet gazed on him with saddened eye, 
Covered his face, and sore began to cry. 
* By this,’ he wailed, ‘my back is snapped in twain: 
‘The praise of this lewd fellow me hath slain! 
‘That King and beggar grudged my praises due 
* My fortune's face with black did not imbrue, 
* But this fool-fellow's baseless ill-judged praise 
‘Hath changed to woe the pleasure of my days !’ 
In folly's garden every flower and fruit, 
Though fair of branch and bud, is foul of root. 
* Verse which accordeth with the vulgar mood 
:* Is known to men of taste as weak and crude. 
‘Like seeks for like; this is the common law; 
* How can the ripe foregather with the raw? 


| Qur'án مس‎ 4: “and chant the Qur’dn with a well-measured 


recitation.” 
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*The crow repeats the crow's unlovely wail, 

* And scorns the warbling of the nightingale. 
‘The owl to some forsaken nook doth cling, 
‘Nor home desires in palace of the King. 

* He hath no eye to judge the worth of verse, 
‘So from his praise I suffer shame and worse!’ 
E'en so the Ráfidí! fulfilled with fraud, 

When occupied with ‘Alf’s praise and laud, 
Shame comes to ‘Alf from his shameless praise, 
Which praise on him a grievous burden lays. 
If thou shouldst say, ‘A heart's devotion ne'er 

* Can be devoid of some relation fair ; 

“Alí so high, the Ráfidí so mean, 

‘Doth no relationship subsist between?’ 
Another anecdote I pray thee hear, 

Ponder it well, and rend an answer clear*.” 


The Silstlatu’dh-Dhahab is divided into three books or 
daftars, whereof the first ends with an /‘t#gdd-ndma, or 
Confession of Faith, which exhibits Jami, in spite of his 
mysticism, as a thoroughly orthodox Sunnf. This is suffi- 
ciently shown by the sectional headings, which run as 
follows: Necessary Existence; Unity of God; the Attri- 
butes of God, viz. Life, Knowledge, Will, Power, Hearing, 
Seeing, Speech ; Divine Actions; existence of the Angels ; 
belief in all the Prophets ; superiority of Muhammad over 
all other prophets; finality of Muhammad's mission; the 
Prophet' sLaw; his Night-Ascent to Heaven ; his miracles; 
God’s Scriptures; eternal pre-existence of God's Word? ; 
superiority of the people of Muhammad over all other 
peoples; unlawfulness of regarding as infidels any of the 


1 Literally “ Rejector” (że. of the first three orthodox Caliphs), a 
term of vituperation applied by the Sunnís to the Shí'a. 

? The following lines, which are a continuation of these, are 
entitled: “Story of that Rafidi who begged a certain scholar to 
describe ‘Alf, and how that scholar enquired, ‘Which ‘Ali shall I 
describe, the ‘Alí in whom I believe, or the ‘Alí in whom you believe?’ ” 

3 This important dogma, hotly repudiated by the Muʻtazila, was 
one of the test-beliefs of what ultimately became the orthodox doctrine 
of Islám. 
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“people of the Qiðla!"; the Angels of the Tomb, Munkir 
and Nakír; the two blasts of the trumpet ; the distribution 
of the books kept by the recording angels; the Balance; 
the Bridge of .Szrát ; the fifty stations of ‘Arasát ; indicating 
that the infidels shall remain in Hell-fire for ever, while 
sinners shall escape therefrom by the intercession of the 
virtuous and the pious; Paradise and its degrees. 

The second book of the * Chain of Gold" consists chiefly 
of dissertations on the different kinds and phases of Love, 
. "^metaphorical" and “real,” and anecdotes of saints and 
lovers. The third contains for the most part anecdotes of 
kings, and towards the end several about physicians. 
Amongst the latter it is interesting to find two borrowed 
from the fourth Discourse of the Chahdr Magdla of Nizami- 
i--Arüdí of Samarqand, one related by Avicenna concerning 
a certain physician at the Sámánid Court who healed a 
maidservant by psychical treatment, and the other describing 
how Avicenna himself cured a prince of the House of Buwayh 
of melancholic delusions? These are followed by a dis- 
quisition on the two opposite kinds of poetry, the one “a 
comfort to the soul” and the other “a diminution of the 
heart”; and an interesting dissertation on poets of old time 
who rewarded their royal patrons by immortalizing their 
names, which would otherwise have passed into oblivion. 
The poets of whom mention is here made are Rudaki, 
‘Unsuri, Sandal, Nizami, Mu‘izzi, Anwari, Khaqani, Zahir, 
Sa‘di, Kamal and Salman of Sawa. Another anecdote from 7 
the Chahkdr Magdia* about one of ‘Unsuri’s happy improvisa- 
tions is also introduced in this place. The book ends some- 
what abruptly with a short conclusion which, one cannot 
help feeling, would have seemed almost equally appropriate 
| at any other point in the text.) In a word, the “Chain of 
` Gold” could bear the withdrawal of many of its component 


I Je, those who turn towards Mecca when they pray. 

2 See my translation of the CAaAár Magála, Anecdotes xxxiii 
(pp. 113-115) and xxxvii (pp. 125-128). 

3 Jbid., Anecdote xiv, pp. 56-58. 
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links without suffering much detriment. It contains some 
excellent matter, but is too long, and lacks artistic unity of 
conception. 


2. Salámán and Absdi. 


The character and scope of the curious allegorical poem 
of Salámán and Absá! may be readily apprehended by the 
English reader from Edward FitzGerald's rather 
SalóM4^ ^ free and somewhat abridged translation. His 
rendering in blank verse is generally graceful 
and sometimes eloquent ; but the employment of the metre 
of Hiawatha for the illustrative anecdotes (which, as is 
generally the case in poems of this class, frequently inter- 
rupt the continuity of the text) is a less happy experiment. 
The story is of the slenderest kind, the dramatis persone 
being a King of Greece, a Wise Man who is his constant 
mentor and adviser, his beautiful and dearly beloved son 
Salámán, Absál the fair nurse of the boy, and Zuhra (the 
planet Venus), representing the heavenly Beauty which 
finally expels the memory of Absál from Salámán's mind. 
Amongst the somewhat grotesque features of the story are 
the birth of Salámán without a mother to bear him (the 
poet's misogyny holding marriage in abhorrence, though he 
was himself married), and the seniority by some twenty 
years of the charming Absál over her nursling, whom, when 
he reached maturity, she entanglesin an attachment highly 
distasteful to the king and the sage. The latter, by a kind, 
- of mesmeric power, compels Salámán in the earthly paradise 
whither he has fled with Absál to build and kindle a great 
pyre of brushwood, into which the two lovers cast them- 
selves, with the resultthat, while poor Absál is burned toashes, 
Salámánemerges unhurt, purified from all earthly desires, and 
fit to receive the crown and throne which his father hastens 
to confer upon him. The allegory, transparent enough with- 

out commentary, is fully explained in the Epilogue’. 
! Pp. 71-5 of FitzGerald's translation ; ll. 1076-1120 of the original 

in Forbes Falconer's edition. 
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As FitzGerald's work has a special interest in the eyes 
of all amateurs of Persian literature, I here give an extract 
of his translation with the corresponding passage of the 
original’. The. passage selected describes the arrival of 
the lovers, in the course of their flight from the King's 
reproaches, in the enchanted island where they spend their 
joyous days of dalliance. 


از پس ماهی که زورق رانده اند" 
وز دم دريا ز روني مانده اند" 
وصفر او بيرون ز هر اندیشه* 
هيج مرغ اندر — عالہم نبود' 
كاندر أن عشرتکه خرم نبود؛ 
يك طرف در جلوه با هم جوق جوق" 
چون تذرو از تاج وجون قمرى زطوق ', 
يك طرف صف صف همه وستان سراى ' 
ساز دستان كرده از منقار ناى' 
نو درختان شاخ در شاخ اندرو 
در نوا مرغان كتا ‘gy!‏ 
میوه در بای درختان AA‏ 
خشك و تر با یکدگر امیخته 
چشمه" ابی بزیر هر درخت؛ 
آفتاب و سايه كردش لخت لخت' 
شاع بود از باد دستی رعشه دار" 
مشت پر دینار از بر نار 
جون نبودى نيك كيرا مشت او' 
ریعشی ا مرو و 


! Pp. 48-49 of the translation, ll. 802-824 of the text. 
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JAMI’S SALAMAN AND ABSAL 
وتيا باغ ارم چون درنہفت؛‎ 
یی‎ Cai غنچەٴ بييدائيش‎ 
يا ببشت عدن بى روز حساب'‎ 
بر كرفت از روى خويش آنجا نقاب'‎ 
pacto) چون سلامان دید لطف‎ 
از سفر کوتاه گرد اندیشهرا‎ 
با دل فارغ ز هر امیه و بير‎ 
كيشت باابسال در بیشه مقن‎ 
we; هر دو شادان همجو جان و تن‎ 

هر دو خرم جون كل و سوسن بيم' 

صحیتی ز أويزش اغهار دور' 
راحتی ز آمیزش تیمار دور 

نی ملامت پیشه با ایشان بجنگه؛ 

نی نفاق اندیشه با ایشان دو رنگی ؛ 

کل در آغوش و خراش خار نی" 

نج در پبلو و زخم مار نی" 

هر زمان در مرغزاری کرده خواب: 

هر نفس از چشمه ساری خورده‌آب؛ 
Iu‏ يا ليل الت اتير 
Lg að‏ طوطی شکرخوار آمده؛ 
L‏ با طاؤس در جولانکری؛ 
كاه در رفتار با كبك درى' 
ig ans‏ كن اهز y UP JL‏ شی 

شر دو میبرذند روز خود بشب؛ 

خود جه زأن ببتر كه باشى با تو يار' 

در ميان و عيب جويان بر كنار ؛ 
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“When they had sailed their Vessel for a Moon 
And marrd their Beauty with the wind o' th' Sea, 
Suddenly in mid Sea revealed itself 
An Isle, beyond Description beautiful ; 

An Isle that all was Garden ; not a Bird 
Of Note or Plume in all the World but there; 
There as in Bridal Retinue array'd 

_ The Pheasant in his Crown, the Dove in her Collar; 

` And those who tuned their Bills among the Trees 
That Arm in Arm from Fingers paralyz'd 
With any Breath of Air Fruit moist and dry 
Down scattered in Profusion at their Feet, 

Where Fountains of Sweet Water ran, and round 
Sunshine and Shadow chequer-chased tha Ground. 
Here Iram Garden seemed in Secresy 

Blowing the Rosebud of its Revelation ; 

Or Paradise, forgetful of the Day 

Of Audit, lifted from her Face the Veil. 


Salámán saw the Isle, and thought no more 

Of Further—there with Absál he sat down, 

Absál and He together side by side 

Rejoicing like the Lily and the Rose, 

Together like the Body and the Soul. 

Under its Trees in one another's Arms 

They slept—they drank its Fountains hand in hand— 
Sought Sugar with the Parrot—or in sport 
Paraded with the Peacock—raced the Partridge— 
Or fell a-talking with the Nightingale. 

There was the Rose without a Thorn, and there 
The Treasure and no Serpent to beware— 

What sweeter than your Mistress at your side 

In such a Solitude, and none to chide!” 


3. The Gift of the Free. 

The Tuhfatu'l-A hrér, or “ Gift of the Free,” is a didactic 
and moral poem of theological and ethical contents |com- 
xl prising, besides doxologies, eulogies of the 
UD Prophet, and Supplications to God (Mundját), 

twenty Jagálát or Discourses, of which the last! 
r See note on p. 527. 
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is addressed to the poet's little son Yúsuf Diyá u'd-Dín, who 
was then only four years of age, while his father was sixty. 
Each discourse is, as a rule, followed by one or more illustra- 
tiveanecdotes. Ina short prose preface prefixed to the poem 
Jámí implies that it was inspired by the Makhzanul-Asrar 
(“Treasury of Mysteries") of Nizámí and the Maga'w l- 
Anwdr (“Dayspring of Lights ”) of Amir Khusraw of Dihlf. 
The poem i fon the whole dull and monotonous, and can- 
not be regarded as a favourable specimen of Jamfs work. 
As a specimen I give a prose translation of part of the 
author's above-mentioned address to his son, the original of 
which can be consulted by those who desire it in Forbes 
Falconer’s printed text’. 


Twentieth Discourse, 
giving counsel to my precious son. 

(May he be nurtured on the Herb of Beauty tn the Garden of 
Childhood, and may he find his way to the Limit of Perfection 
in the School of Eloquence!) 

(1615) 
“O New Moon to the night of my hope, to whose Image the eye of 
my fortune is a pledge! 
The Crescent Moon arises after thirty days, while thou didst show 
thy face after sixty years. 
Thy years are four at the time of reckoning: may thy four be forty 
and thy forty four? ! | 
May each forty [years] of thine be guadraginta*, wherein, by know- | 
ledge and ecstasy, thou mayst explore the degrees of Perfection! 
. Thy name is the Vsuf [Joseph] of the Egypt of Faith: may thy 
title be the Light (Dzy4) of the Empire and of Religion! 
With the pen which inditeth wisdom I write this Book of Wisdom 
for thee. 
Although thou hast not at present understanding of advice, when 
thou attainest the age of understanding put it into practice. 


! Pp. 91-93 of Forbes Falconer's edition, ll. 1615-1659. 

* 72, I suppose, *may thy four years increase to forty years, yea, to 
four times forty ۶ 

3 CAilla (Arabic Arba'in), a period of fasting and religious exercises 
lasting forty days practised by darwishes and seekers after occult powers. 
See my Fear amongst the Persians, p. 148. 
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Until the hair of thy face becomes a veil, set not thy foot outside the 
house into the market and the street!. - 

Be the enchainer of thine own feet; be the [willing] prisoner of thine, 
own apartments (aram). 

Never carry thy goods from the companionship of thy house-fellows 
to the doors of strangers. 

The sight of a stranger is not auspicious, especially if his age exceed 
thine. 

If they set thee to work at school and place the tables of the alphabet 
in thy lap, 

Do not sit beside every low-born [school-fellow]: separate thyself 
from all and sit alone. 

Although the letter aZi/ (V) is not by itself of crooked stature, see how 
crooked it becomes [in combination] as /am-alif (‘Y). 

When thou placest thy slate in thy lap lift not up thy finger like an 
alif therefrom. 5 

Modestly hang thy head like the letter da/ (3); fix thine eyes upon 
it like the letter sd (oe). 

Smiling now at this one, now at that one, show not thy teeth like 
the letter sér (u). 

Divide not thy heart with errant thoughts; be like the letter mim 
) زمر‎ too narrow-mouthed for speech. 

Hearken not vainly to every kind of tittle-tattle, so that thou mayst 
not suffer the pain of a box on the ear. 

Take heed of right behaviour during the teacher's lessons, lest thou 
become the little drum? of the school-room. 

Although the [master's] slaps impart virtue, yet is it better if thou 
dost not bring the affair to slapping !” 

Excellent as this paternal advice (and there is much 
more of it) may be, it does not constitute what we should 
regard as suitable material for poetry, while here again the 
many fanciful conceits about the ethical lessons to be learned 
from the shapes of the letters of the alphabet make it difh- 
cult to produce a tolerable translation even in prose. 


4. The Rosary of the Pious. 


The Subhatu'l-Abrar, or “ Rosary of the Pious” is a 
didactic poem (of theological, mystical and 

IE ethical contents very similar to the last, equally 
lacking in coherence and even less attractive in . 

1 Young boys in the East are almost as carefully secluded as girls. | 

3 By being beaten with the sticks. 
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form and matter. The following story of Abraham and 
the aged Fire-Worshipper, which also occurs in Sa'dí's 
Bústán', and is the subject of some very lengthy reflections 
in Forbes's Persian Grammar’, where it is quoted amongst 
the extracts, may serve as a specimen. 


کرد از معبد خود عزم رحیل" 
ميبمان شد بسر á‏ خلیل " 
چون خلیل آن خللش در دين دید؛ 
بر سر خوان خودش نهسندید" 
ونیم دیدش ز خدا بيكانه' 
بره y‏ دود ز آتشخانه 
ئفت با واهب روزی بکوو؛ 
يا ازين ماشفه بر خیز و برو' 
پیر بر خاست که ای نيك نہاد؛ 
وين خودرا بشكم Ole‏ داد" 
با لبى خشك و دهانى نا خورد' 
روی از آن مرحله در راة آورد؛ 
امد از عالم بالا به خلیل؛ 
وحى كاى در همه اخلاق ‘Grom‏ 
كرجه أن يير نه بر دين تو بود' 
متعش از طعمه نه ائین تو بود“ 
عمر او بيشتر از هفتادست" 
که درین معبد کفر ‘Sul bl‏ 
روزیش وا نکرفتسم روزی" 
که نداری دل دین اندوزی" 


! See Graf's edition (Vienna, 1858), pp. 142-3, ll. 37-54. 
* Pp. 152-4 and 164-70. 


B. P. 34 
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جه شود كر تو [هم] از سفره* خويش ؛ 
دهيش يك دو سه لقمه كر و بيش“ i‏ 
از عقب داد خلیل آوازش 
كشت بر خوان ڪرم دمسازش؛ 
پیر پرسید که آن لجه* جوو؛ 
از اح عطا بیرٍ چه بود؛ 
گنت با پیر خطابی که رسی ؛ 
وأن جكرسوز عتابى كه رسيى؛ 
Lb ai cid"‏ گاه خطاب ؛ 
اشنارا پی بیگانه عتاب: 
راہ فپ A il‏ چون سپرم' 
j‏ امت یی چرا بر نخورم' 
روی در قبلے* احسان آورو؛ 
دست بلرفتش و ایمان آورو؛ 


| « One from a heathen temple took the road 
| And lodged as guest in Abraham's abode, 
Who, seeing that his practice did accord 

IIl with true faith, dismissed him from his board. 
Beholding him a stranger to God's Grace, 
The Fire-fane's smoke apparent in his face, 
Bade him confess the Lord who doth bestow 
Men's daily bread, or leave the board and go.” 
The aged man arose, and ‘Friend,’ quoth he, 
‘Can Faith the vassal of the Belly be?’ 

With lips athirst and mouth unfilled with food 
He turned away his face and took the road. 

To Abraham a message from the skies 

Came, saying, ‘O most fair in qualities! 

‘ Although that stranger held an alien creed, 
‘Food to forbid him was no righteous deed. 

í For more than threescore years and ten, in fine, 
í He offered worship at a heathen shrine, 


| 
| 
j= 
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‘Yet ne'er did I his sustenance withhold, 
‘Saying, “Thy heart is dead to faith and cold." 
* What harm were it if from thine ample store 
‘Some morsels thou shouldst give him, less or more ?? 
Abraham called him back, and did accord 
- A place to him at his most bounteous board. 
‘This flood of grace,’ the aged man enquired, 
* After that first rebuff what thought inspired ?’ 
He told the message which his act had banned, 
And told him too of that stern reprimand. 
‘To one,’ the old man said, ‘who thus can take 
‘To task his servant for a stranger's sake 
* Can I endure a stranger to remain, 
‘Or fail his love and friendship to attain ?? 
Unto tbe Source of Good he then addressed 
His homage, and his faith in God professed." 
The story and the moral are admirable, but most Persian 
scholars will, Í think, prefer Sa‘di’s older to Jámí's later 
version. ۱ 


5. Yusuf and Zulaykhd. 


The fifth of the “Seven Thrones,” the Romance of 
Yusuf (Joseph) and Zulaykha (Potiphar’s wife), is by far the 
( most celebrated and popular, and is also the 

zuka ` most accessible both in the original and in trans- 
lation. The entire text, with German metrical 

translation and notes by Vincenz Edlem von Rosenzweig, 
was published in a fine folio volume at Vienna in 1824, and 
there are several Oriental editions of the text. I have 
already alluded to the late Mr A. Rogers’ English rhymed 
translation (1892) which cannot be described as happy; 
R. 1. H. Grifhth's earlier translation (1881) I have not seen. 

| Of two fine passages on the nature of Beauty and its 
۱ essential desire to manifest itself, and on love of the creature 
considered as the bridge leading to love of the Creator? 
١ 1 have published translations, originally in a lecture on 


' See Ethé’s India Office Persian Catalogue, col. 746-747. 
* This latter passage is practically a commentary on the well- 
known Sufi aphorism, “the Phenomenal is the Bridge to the Real.” 
(اليجاز قنطرة الحقيقة)‎ 
34—2 
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Súffism contributed to the Religious Systems of the World 
n vol. i of my Literary History of Persta 


+ 


and again in part 1 
' (pP. 439 and 442). 
The story itself, based on the Súratu Yúsuf (Qur án xii), 
/ which describes it as “the most beautiful of stories, is one 
' of the most popular themes of romantic poetry in Persia 
and Turkey, and engaged the attention of the great Firdawsí 
after he had finished the SAdh-ndma, and after him of a 
whole series of Persian poets. Of the Turkish renderings 
of the tale a pretty complete list will be found in a foot- 
note in the second volume of Gibb’s History of Ottoman 
Poetry". But of all these renderings of the well-known tale 
Jámí's deservedly holds the highest placé, and on it his 
reputation largely rests. The text of the following trans- 
lation, which unfortunately is a very inadequate representa- 
tion of the original, occurs on p. 81 of von Rosenzweig's 
edition, ll. 19-42. 
“This speech from Bázigha? when Joseph heard 

From his sweet mouth came forth this living word : 

‘That Master-craftsman’s work am I,’ said he; 

‘One single drop contents me from His Sea. 

‘One dot is Heaven from His Pen of Power, 

t And from His Beauty’s garth this world a flower. 

‘The Sun’s a gleam from out His Wisdom’s Light, 

‘The Earth’s a bubble on His Sea of Might. 

‘Each mundane atom He a Mirror made, 

‘And His Reflection in each one displayed. 

‘His Beauty from all faults and flaws is free, 

‘Hid ‘neath the Veil of what no eye can see. 

* Discerning eyes in all that's dowered with Grace 

‘See naught, when well they look, except His Face“. 

‘Beside the Prototype the Shadow's dim ; 

‘See His Reflection, haste thee unto Him. 

‘If from the Prototype you stand bereft, 

‘When fades the Shadow, naught to you is left. 


1 Published by Swan Sonnenschein in 1892, pp. 314-332- 

2 Vol. ii, pp. 148-150 ad cale. 

3 A lady who, like Zulaykhá, falls in love with Joseph, but is turned 
by his exhortations from love of the creature to love of the Creator. 

! Cf. Qur'án 1, 109. 
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* Nor will the Shadow long remain with thee; 
*'The Rose's colour hath no constancy. 

* Look to the Source, if permanence you claim ; 

* Go to the Root, if constancy's your aim. 

* Can that which is, and soon is not again, 

* Make throb the heart, or twinge the vital vein ?'" 


6. Laylá and Majnún. 


Of the last two of Jami’s “Seven Thrones,” the Romance 
of Layla and Majniin and the Book of Wisdom 
hue of Alexander, copies are rare, but I have been 
able to examine them cursorily in a fine manu- 
script!, transcribed in 937/1530-1, belonging to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and have selected the following passages 
as typical. The first two are from the Lay/á and Majnin’*. 

چون صبح Jj‏ ز عشق دم زد" 

عشق آتش شوق در قلم زد" 

از وج عدم قلم سر افراشت' 

صد نقش بدیع یکم اننگاشت' 

ھستند افلاك زاده* ‘ows‏ 

WLS)!‏ بزمین فتاده* عشق؛ 

بی عشق نشان ز نيك و بد نیست؛ 

چیزی که ز عشق نیست خود نیست؛ 

اين سقف بلند لاجوردی؛ 

روزان و شبان بکرد کدی ؛ 

نيلوفرٍ بوستانِ عشق است' 

گوی خر صولجانِ عشق است ' 


! [t bears the class-mark R. 13. 8. 
2 Ff. 68>-69°. 
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در آهن سخت کرده جنک است؛ 
Sk‏ فتاه MEAE GA‏ 
سر بر زده از درونه" سنگی» 
بين سنك كه جون درين نشيمن؛ 
بى سنك شود ز شوق دشمن' 
زان كير قیاس دردمندان؛ 
در جصذبے'" عشق دلچسندان؛ 
هرجندى كه عشق دردناڪست ؛ 
آسایش سيندهاى پاکست ؛ 
از محنت چرخ باز گون aX‏ 
بی دولت عشق کی رھد مرد؛ 


On the meaning of the Love af the Loyal and the Loyalty 
of Lovers. 


“ When the Dawn of Eternity whispered of Love, Love cast the Fire 
of Longing into the Pen. 
The Pen raised its head from the Tablet of Not-Being, and drew a 
hundred pictures of wondrous aspect. 
The Heavens are the offspring of Love: the Elements fell to Earth 
through Love. 
Without Love is no token of Good or Evil: that thing which is not 
of Love is indeed non-existent. 
This lofty azure Roof which revolveth through the days and nights 
Is the Lotus of the Garden of Love, and the Ball [which lies] in the 
| curve of Love's Polo-stick. 
That Magnetism which is inherent in the Stone, and which fastens 
its grasp so firmly on the Iron, 
Is a Love precipitated in Iron Resolve which hath appeared from 
within the Stone. 
. Behold the Stone, how in this resting-place it becomes without 
weight through longing for its opponent: 
Judge therefrom of those who suffer sorrow in the attraction of the 
love of those dear to tbe heart. 
Although Love is painful, it is the ‘consolation of pure bosoms. 
Without the blessing of Love how shall a man escape from the 
sorrow of the inverted Wheel [of Heaven]?” 
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CH. VIII] 


در سیب نظرم کتاب و باعث ترتیب این خطاب؛ 


زین راز جو يرده باز tax e‏ 
شد طوطي طبع من شكرخا' 
جست از کلکم دران شكر ريز' 
در عالم از آن فتاد شوری؛ 
سر چشیه" لطف بود لیکن؛ 
مرغ دل من ز جای o‏ 
Ose‏ قرعه زدم بفال میمون" 
هرچند که پیش ازین دو استاد ؛ 
در نکته دری زبان کشادند؛ 
از گُنجە چو گنج آن گبر ریز" 
آن مقرعه زن بگوش دعوی؛ 
آن کنده ز نظم نقش در ستگ » 
آن بروه غلم باوج اعزاز' 
من هم کر از قفا ببستم 
هرجا كه رسيد رخش ایشان؛ 
من نیز بفاقه ناقے راندم' 
کر مانده‌ام از شمارشان پس؛ 


وین طرفه ترانه ساز کردم 
از قصىء یوسف و زلیضا؛ 
در خاطر عاشقان سروری ؛ 
ز آن EA ELA‏ نكشت ساكن ؛ 
میخواست زند نوای دیگو؛ 
افتاد oo‏ حال مجنون ؛ 
از ملك سخن بلند بنیاد؛ 
داد سخن اندران ‘aslo‏ 
در هند چو طوطی آن شکر ریز؛ 
وین جلوه ده عروس معنى ' 
وین داده بحسن صنعتش رنگ ؛ 
وین کرده فسون ساحری ساز؛ 
بر اه ایا حا قات 
از خاطر فيض بخش ایشان؛ 


خودرا بغبارشان رساندم 


بر جسبره" من غبارشان بس؛ 


Concerning the cause of the versification of this Book, and the 
reason of the arrangement of this Address. 


“When I withdrew the Veil from this Mystery, and prepared this 


strange Song, 


The Parrot of my Genius became an eater of sugar from the Story 


of Joseph and Zulaykha. 


In this outpouring of sugar there sprang from my Pen sweet verses 


mingled with sugar. 
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Therefrom tumult fell upon the World, and a gladness in the hearts 
of lovers. 

It was a Fountain of Graciousness, but therefrom my thirst was not 
appeased. 

The Bird of my Heart desired to sing another song on another topic. 

When under fortunate auspices I cast lots, [the lot] fell on an account 
of Majnún's plight. 

Although aforetime two Masters, raised high above the Realm of 
Verse, 

, Unloosed their tongues in the enunciation of subtleties, and therein 

did full justice to speech ; 

That one! pouring forth pearls like a Treasure (ganj) from Ganja, 

.. and this one* scattering sugar like a Parrot in India; 

That one smiting the ears of [unjustified] pretension, and this one 
unveiling the bride of the Ideal ; 

That one with his verse engraving an inscription on the rock, and 
this one giving colour [to the tale] by his exquisite art ; 

That one raising his standard to the Zenith of Glory, and this one 
preparing the spells of Magic ; 

I also bound my girdle behind me, and seated myself on my dromedary 
fleet as the wind, 

And wherever their Pegasus? attained, through their inspiring minds 

I also urged onwards my camel in humility, and brought myself 
within the range of their dust. 

Though I fall behind their reckoning, yet their dust upon my face 
sufficeth me." 


7. The Book of Wisdom of Alexander. 

The following anecdote from the KA+Atrad-nama-i- 
Sikandart, or “ Book of Wisdom of Alexander,” is taken 
from the same manuscript“ as the last two extracts : 
(حکایت آن خاد که گوش بر افسانه" غوك نباد و نقدرا بامید نسیه‎ 

از دست بداد *( 
كنون ميدهد دور جرخم بیاد" 
بضرب 1 لهل قصدء ‘sla a Jai‏ 


| Ze, Nizámí of Ganja. 

* Amir Khusraw of Dihlf. 

3 Rakhsh, the name of Rustam’s celebrated charger. 
٩ 1. 13. 8 0] Trinity College, Cambridge, f. 171°. 
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يكى خاد مرغ هوائى شكار' 
فرو ماند از ضعف پیری ز کار 
ز بال و پرش زور پرواز رفشت" 
بصيد غرض چشکش از کار رفت؛ 
ز بی قوتیش خاست از جان áð‏ 
وطن ساخت گرد یکی eA‏ 
پس از مدتی کرد آنجا درنگ" 
در افتاد غوکیش ناگه بچنگ؛ 
بر آورد فریاد بیچاره غوك؛ 
که ای سورم از دست تو گشته سوگ» 
مکن یکزمان در هلاکم شتاب' 
زمام شتاب از هلحم بتاب" 
نه در كام نيكم نه در معده خوب' 
تنم نيست جز يوستى ناگوار؛ 
بان ڪى قناعت ڪند گوشت خوار؛ 
xc‏ لب Eg‏ بازاديم' 
فرستی بدل مژدہٴ شادیم 
ببر لحظه ز آثین سحر و فسون؛ 
بتو ماهئی‌را شوم رهنمون" 
در أب روان پرورش یافته» 
ز الوان نعمت خورش يافته؛ 
تن او همه گوشت سر تا بدم 


ازو پوست دور استخوان نیز کم 
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بپشت آبگون وز شکم سیم ناب؛‎ 
بچشمان چو عکس کواکب در آپ؛‎ 
چو در شب سپبر از نثار ڪرم‎ 
همه يشت و پپلوی او پر درم‎ 
نه در طبع اهل خرد رد چو من"‎ 
یکی لةه از وی به از صد چو من ؛‎ 
ز منقاراو غول بیرون فتاد'‎ 
ÞK tr تا ان اقتاد دو‎ 
بحومان دگر بار شد خاد انيرا‎ 
کرسنه بخاك تباهی نشست؛‎ 
نه غوكش بينجه نه ماهی پسست ؛‎ 
منم همچو آن خاد حرمان زده؛‎ 
ره خرمی بر دل و جان زده؛‎ 
ز فکر سخن رفته از دل حضور‎ 
ز نقصان فکرم سخن پر قصور‎ 
نه جمعيت دل نه لطف سخن'‎ 
ساقيا ساغرى مى بيارا'‎ Ce 
فلكوار دور ييايى بیار‎ 
‘seo از آن می كه آسایش دل‎ 
í خلاصی گل‎ 
بيا مطربا عود بنپاده کوش‎ 
بيك گوشمال آور اندر خروش؛‎ 
خروشی که دلرا بہوش آورو؛‎ 
بدانا ييام سروش اورد؛‎ 
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Story of the Kite which lent an ear to the Frog's talk, and in 
hope of credit let slip the cash from its hand. 


“The cycle of heaven now bids me indite 

For example the tale of the frog and the kite. 

A kite, wont to prey on the birds of the air, 

By the weakness of age was reduced to despair. 
For soaring its pinions no longer avail; 

For hunting the strength of its talons doth fail. 
From the depth of its soul bitter wailing arose ; 
An abode by the shore of a lakelet it chose. 

Now when in that place it had dwelt for a spell 
On a sudden a frog in its clutches there fell. 

The miserable frog made a piteous appeal : 

‘To woe thou hast turned,’ it lamented, ‘my weal!’ 
‘O haste not to seek my destruction,’ it cried ; 
‘Turn the steed of intent from my murder aside! 
‘An unsavoury morsel I yield at the best, 

‘ Neither sweet to the palate not good to digest. 

* My body is nothing save ill-flavoured skin : 
‘What eater of meat can find pleasure therein? 
‘Unclose then thy beak, leave me free to depart, 

‘ And tidings of gladness convey to my heart! 
‘Then by magic and spells evermore at thy wish 
‘I will guide thee to toothsome and savoury fish, 

* In the river's clear streamlets long nurtured and bred, 
* And with various food-stuffs abundantly fed, 
‘From the head to the tail flesh and fatness alone, 
“With scarcely a skin and with hardly a bone! 

. “Their bellies like silver, their backs bright of blee, 
“Their eyes like reflections of stars in the sea. 
‘With silvery scales back and sides are alight 

_ *As with God’s starry largesse the heavens by night. 
* Far better, all persons of taste will agree, 
‘Is a mouthful of such than a hundred like me.’ 


The kite, by an oath confirmation to seek, 
Relaxed its control: the frog fell from its beak ; 
With one leap it returned to its watery lair, 

And the kite once again was the slave of despair. 
Its seat in the dust of destruction it took, 
Neither frog in its talons nor fish on its hook. 
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That kite disappointed is like unto me, 
Whose soul has been turned from the pathway of glee. 
Composure has quitted my heart at the thought 
Of finding expression for thoughts so distraught. 
۳ In my hands, through my lack of good fortune, Í find 
Neither graces of speech nor composure of mind. 
O cupbearer, come, pass the bowl, I entreat, 
And like heaven, I pray thee, the cycle repeat ! 
That wine I desire which to peace giveth birth, 
And frees us from all the defilements of earth. 
O minstrel, approach, that the listening lute 
At the touch of thy fingers may cease to be mute. 
The heart of the heedless shall wake at its cry, 
And the message of angels descend from the sky." 
{As the Sab‘a (“ Septet”) of Jam{ was admittedly inspired 
by and modelled on the Ahamsa (“Quintet”) of Nizami, 
LN some comparison of their respective styles and 
و سے‎ methods may fairly be demanded; As I con- 
romantic poet gider that in questions of literary taste it is very 
with Nigámi 1 : ! 
difficult for a foreigner to judge, I requested 
my Persian colleague, Mírzá Bihrüz, son of the distinguished 
physician and writer Mírzá Abu'l-Fadl of Sáwa, a young 
man of great promise and ability, well read in both Arabic 
and Persian literature, to write a short essay on this point, 
and Í here reproduce in English the gist of his opinions. 
Jámf's verses, writes Mírzá Bihrúz, rival, and perhaps 
even excel, those of Nizámí in poetical form, sweetness and 
simplicity, being unlaboured and altogether free from 
_ artificiality; but they fall far short of them in strength 
(matánat), poetic imagination and eloquence. To appreciate 
and enjoy Nizámí a profound knowledge of the Persian 
language is required, while Jámí can be read with pleasure 
by all, whence his greater fame and popularity, especially 
in India, Turkey and other lands where Persian literature 
is an exotic. Moreover Nizámí was a man of far-reaching 
attainments, not only in the language and history of his 
country, but in the sciences, especially the mathematical 
sciences, of his time, so that often he cannot be understood 
except by a reader similarly gifted. Such an one, however, 
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will find in him depths and subtleties for which he would 
seek in vain in Jámf's poetry. ) 

In one only of his “ Five Poems" does Nizámí challenge 
comparison with his great predecessor Firdawsí, to wit. in 
his "^ Alexander Book" (.SSibandar-ndma), which, 
alike in metre and subject-matter, resembles 
the corresponding portion of the SAdh-ndma, 
but, in the judgement of most critics, falls short of it But 
here Nizámí was apparently more hampered than Firdawsí 
by the fanaticism of a less tolerant age, as he hints in the 
following lines : 

جبان ز آتش پرستی شد جنان كرم' 
که بادا زین مسلمانی ترا tah‏ 
مسلمانيم ما او کبر نام است؛ 
گر آن گبری مسلمانی گدام است؛ 
نظامی بر سر افسانه شو باز؛ 
كه مرغ يندرا تله امد اواز" 
The world was so warmed by Fire-worship‏ * 

That thou mavst well be ashamed of thy Muhammadanism. 

We are Musulmáns, while he is called a Guebre ( gar): 

If that be heathenism (gabrí), what is Muhammadanism ۶ 

Return, O Nizámfí, to the tenour of thy tale, 

' harsh are the notes of the bird of admonition!” 

\ Jami, though a mystic, was essentially an orthodox 
Muhammadan, and shows little of the enthusiasm for pre- 
سار‎ close Islamic Persia which inspired Firdawsí, and, in 
imitation of a lesser degree, Nizámí. Of his indebtedness 
هد‎ to the latter he makes no secret, and, indeed, 
follows his footsteps with extraordinary closeness, though 
here and there he introduces topics and dissertations entirely 
his own“. Not only does.he imitate Nizámí in the titles, 
metres and subdivisions of his poems, but even in minute 

1 This matter is discussed at length by Shibli in his Sry iA jam, 
vol. i, pp- 323-556. 

* E.g. his curious explanation of and commentary on the letters of 
the BismPlláh near the beginning of the ZwAfatwI-AAhrár. 
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personal details.) Thus each poet addresses himself and 
gives advice to a seven-year-old son, the only difference 
being that while Nizami encourages his son to study 
Medicine, Jámí recommends Theology. The parallelism 
is especially apparent in the sections dealing with the 
“cause of the versification of the tale" of Laylá and 
Majnún in the respective versions of the two poets, but 
lack of space compels me to omit the illustrations of this 
given by Mírzá Bihrúz in his essay. Such critical com- 
parison of the works of the great Persian poets is very 
important and has hitherto been too much neglected, but 
the necessary preliminary work of a historical, biographical 
and bibliographical character is all that I*have been able to 
attempt in this and the preceding volumes on the literary 
history of Persia. 


Of Jami’s lyric poetry, embodied, as already mentioned’ 

in three separate Díwáns, it is impossible to give an adequate 
account in this volume, which has already 
IT exceeded in bulk the limits I had assigned to it; 
In Europe German scholars alone have done 

much work in this field, notably von Rosenzweig?, Rückert* 
and Wickerhauser in his Blitenkranz*. ‘Having regard to 
the eminence of Jamf in this field also, and to the abundance 
of his output, a separate monograph would be required to 
do adequate justice to the subject, which deserves fuller 
study not only on account of Jámí's own merit as a lyric 
poet, but also by reason of the profound influence which, 

! See pp. 515-6 supra. ٠ 

? Biographische Notizen über Mewlana Abdurrahman Dschami 
nebst! Ubersetsungsproben aus seinen. Diwanen von Vinzens Edlem 
von Rosensweig (Vienna, 1840) The pages of this volume are, 
unfortunately, unnumbered. 

3 His work extends over 33 years (1844-1876). It began in the 
Z. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, vols. v, pp. 281-336, and vi, pp. 189- 
227; and was continued in the Z. D. M. G., vols. ii, pp. 26-51; iv, pp. 
44-61; v, pp. 308-329; vi, pp. 491-504 ; xxiv, pp. 563-590; xxv, pp. 
95-112; xxvi, pp. 461-464 ; and xxix, pp. 191-198. 

í Leipzig, 1855 and Vienna, 1858. 
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as already indicated’, he exercised over his successors, 
not only in Persia, but also in Turkey. I hope that it may 
be possible to recur to his lyric poetry in my next volume, 
when I come to trace the development of the ghazal in 
later times, but for the moment I must content myself with 
a few specimens selected after a cursory perusal of the 
edition of his first Díván printed at Constantinople in 
1284/1867-8, and based, as stated in the colophon, on an 
autograph manuscript*. I have also at hand a much fuller 
text of the same Diwdn lithographed at Lucknow in 
1298/1881, which contains many poems omitted in the 
Turkish edition, and comprises 568 as against 182 pages. 
(1) | 

يا من بدا جمالك فی کل ما بدا 
بادا هزار جان مقدس ترا فدا؛ 

می نالم از جدائي نو دم AY‏ جو 
وين طرفهتر ڪه از تو نيم يك نفس جدا؛ 

شی است و بس كه در ده جبان جلوه ميكدر' 
كاه از لباس شاه و که از کسوت ta‏ 

يك صوت بر دو گونه همی آیدت بگوش: 
,رانا کاهی ندا همی une‏ نام و که صدا: 

بر خیز ساقیاز کرم جرعه" بريزا' 
برعاشقان غمزده ز ان ‘Ilsje aLe‏ 

ز ان جام خاص کز خودیم‌چون دهد خلاص؛ 
در دیده شبود نمانن بجز ees‏ 

" جامی ره هدی بخدا غیر عشق نیست‎ 
گفتيم و السلام علی تابع البدی؛‎ 
I See pp. 421-3 supra. 
* Unfortunately no indication of the whereabouts of this Ms. is 

forthcoming. The texts here given have been emended in some places 


from the Indian lithographed edition, which often gives a more correct 
reading. 


4 
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“ O Thou whose Beauty doth appear in all that appeareth, may. a 

thousand holy spirits be Thy sacrifice ! i 

Like the flute I make complaint of my separation from Thee every 
moment, and this is the more strange since I am not parted 
from Thee for a single instant’. 

It is Love alone which reveals itself in the two worlds, sometimes 
through the raiment of the King, and sometimes through the 
garment of the beggar. 


One sound reaches thine ear in two ways; now thou callest it ‘Echo’ 
and now ‘ Voice.’ 
Arise, O cupbearer, and graciously pour out a draught of that grief- 
dispelling wine for the sorrow-stricken lovers! 
Of that special wine which, when it delivers me from myself, leaves 
in the eye of contemplation naught but God. 
O Jámí, the road of guidance to God is naught but Love: [this] we 
tell you, and * Peace be upon him who followeth right guidance.' " 
The following is evidently inspired by and modelled on 
the well-known ode of Háfiz composed in the same metre 
and rhyme’: 


)2( 
bea 27 795 -' 21. 4 RUNE [SA I RENE‏ 
١‏ سیم الصیح زر متی o ust)‏ کاپ سر عو و 
كه بوى دوست می ايد از ان ياكيزه منزلپا؛ 
> چو گردد شوق وصل افزون چه جای طعن اگر مجنون ؛ 
ببوی هودج لیلی فتد دنبال محملبا! 
> دل من پر ز مبر یار و او فارغ نبودست آن؛ 
£ که میگویند راهی هست دلبارا سوی ‘Ws‏ 
sees Ce St ee? :‏ تتمبه ہنی و ENA‏ 
۱ مریز ای ابر دیده آب حسرت بر سر راهش" 
كه دور si‏ سُمر اسپش از — چنین گلہا؛ 
This line is an obvious reminiscence of the opening line of the‏ ! 


í It ís the first gAasa/ in the Df£wán of Háhz. 
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f‏ مرا از هجر او در دل گره می بود صد مشكل' 
جو ديدم شكلٍ او فی الحال حل شد جمله مشکلها ؛ 
)7 ز جور دور غمفرجام جامی غصه‌ها دارد؛ 


„vi gor ò |‏ ص سی حم رق فى مضه يي 
ولكن خوف املال الندامی لمر یطولہا؛ 
O Breeze of Morning, visit the hills of Nejd for me and kiss them,‏ * ' 
for the fragrance of the Friend comes from those pure camping-‏ 
grounds.‏ 

When the longing for union increases, what occasion for blame is 
there if Majnán follows the litters in the hope of [finding amongst 
them] Laylá's howdah ? 

7? My heart is filled with love for the Friend, who is not heedless 
thereof, for they say * Hearts have a road to hearts.’ 

„ Behold, Salmá hath arrived from the road, while I am in such case 

through bodily weakness; take, then, O comrade, my spirit as 
a gift from me and accept it. 

| O cloud-like! eye, do not shed the rain of regret in her path, for it 
is better that her horse's hoof should be far removed from the 
plague of such mire. 

/ In my heart were knotted a hundred difficulties through separation 
from her; when I saw her form all difficulties were solved 
forthwith. 

Jam{ suffers vexations from the harshness of this grievous cycle, but 
fear of the wearisomeness of penitents did not prolong them.” 


(3) 

طرف باغ و لب جوى و لب جامست اینجا" 
ساقيا خيز كه يرهيز حرامست اينجا' 

شيخ در صومعه كر مست شد از ذوق سماع " 
من و ميخانه كه اين حال مدامست اينجا*؛ 

لب نبادی بلب جام و ندانم من مست 
كه لب لعل تو يا باده کدامست اینجا" 

بسته* زلف سیاه تو نه تنبا دل ماست 
هر كجا مرغ دلی بسته* دامست اینجا" 


! Le. weeping. 
= 35 


e 


wet 
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می خشی تیغ که سازی دل مارا بدو نیم 
تيع بكذار كه يك غمزه تمامست اينها* 
مان ارات رد هریج , مکنی: ‘Jae Jita‏ 
afi‏ خاص مكو مجلس عامست اینجاٴ 
جامی از عشق تو شد مست و نه می دید و نه جام؛ 


بزم عشقست چه جای می و جامست اینها؛ 
Here is the border of the garden, the brink of the stream, and the‏ “ 
lip of the goblet: arise, O cup-bearer, for here abstinence is a‏ 
crime.‏ 

If the elder of the monastery is intoxicated with the delights of 
music, give me the wine-tavern, for here this state endureth 
continually ! 

‘Thou didst touch the lip of the goblet with thy lip, and I the drunkard 
know not which is here thy ruby lip and which the wine. 

Not my heart alone is bound in thy black tresses : wherever there is 
a birdlike heart it is here caught in the snare. 

‘Thou dost draw the sword to divide my heart in twain; lay aside 
the sword, for here one glance is sufficient. 

Do not explain the difficulties of Love to the reasonable ; utter not 
a private matter, for here is a public assembly. 

Jamf is intoxicated with thy love, though he has seen neither wine 
nor goblet: here is the Banquet of Love: what place is there 
for wine or goblet?” 


(4) 

خوبان هزار و از همه مقصود من یکیست ؛ 
صد پاره گر کنند بتیغم سخن یکیست: 

خوش مجمعیست انجمن نیکوان ولی ؛ 
ماهی کزوست رونق این انجمن یکیست » 

خواهيم بہر هر قدمش تحفدء دگر 
ليكن مقصريم كه جان در بدن يکيست“ 

کشتم چنان ضعیف که بی ناله و فغان؛ 
ظاهر نمی شود که درین پیرهن یکیست؛ 
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انجا كه لعل دلكش شيرين دهد فروغ' 
ياقوت و سنك ذر نظو كوهكين يكيست؛ 
ناموس و نام ما تو شكستى ز نيكوان' 
ارزی ز صد خلیل همین بت شکن یکیست ' 
جامى درین چمن دهن از گفت و گو ببند؛ 
کانجا نوای بلبل و صوت زغن یکیست" 
“The fair ones are a thousand, but of them all my desire is one; my‏ 
speech is one, though they cut me into a hundred pieces with‏ 
the sword.‏ 
The assembly of the beautiful is a pleasant meeting-place, but the‏ 
Moon whence this assembly derives its lustre is one.‏ 
For each pace of her advance we desire a different present, but we‏ 
fall short [of this our desire], for the soul in the body is [only]one.‏ 
I have grown so thin that, but for my lamentation and wailing, it‏ 
would not appear that there was anyone in this shirt.‏ 
Where the charming ruby [lips] of Shírín are glowing, rubies and‏ 
pebbles are alike in the eyes of [Farhád] the Tunneller.‏ 
It was thou of all the fair ones who didst shatter my name and fame ;‏ 
yea, of a hundred Abrahams the breaker of idols is but one.‏ 
O Jámí, close thy mouth from speech in this garden, for there the‏ 
song of the nightingale and the shriek of the raven are one!”‏ 
This poem bears a great similarity, both in form and‏ 
ideas, to an ode of unknown authorship of which I printed‏ 
the opening lines with a verse translation in my Year‏ 
amongst the Persians’. The fourth couplet appears to have‏ 
been inspired by the well-known Arabic verses of al-Mu-‏ 
tanabbí*:‏ 
fe S.B 2 siam 2a‏ ^ ت 0 
ابلى البوى اسفا يوم النوى بدنى 
Òs 3 D 202 .Z2. .‏ > صقو تم سے c‏ 5 
و فرق الجر بين الجفن و الوسن' 
LE e ۲ ۳-۳ * Á‏ ع تی 
روح تردد فی B JISHI are‏ 
ùs > bba AD. o wb rË‏ = 
اطارت الریح عنه النوب لير يبن * 


P 


١ o js zt z i J e - F 
اننی رجل‎ Jon یجسمی‎ > 
a 5. | wae دو‎ 5 8. 
! p. Sor. * Ed. Dieterici, p. 5. 
35-2 
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“On the day of parting passion wore away my body with sorrow, 

while separation effected a divorce between my eyelids and sleep. 

[I am only] a spirit permeating [a body] like a splinter (in leanness], 

no longer visiblewhen the wind blows the garment away from it. 

Thin enough is my body, for indeed I am a man whom thou wouldst 
not see if I did not speak to thee.” 

This is not an isolated instance of the influence of 
Arabian poetry on Jami’s Persian verse. Thus the line: 

: بودم آن روز من از طائفهء درد كشان‎ 
كه نه از تاك نشان بود و نه از تاك نشان؛‎ 
4I was of the company of dreg-drainers on that day 
When there was [as yet] no trace of the vine or of the vine-planter ” 
is, as Mírzá Bihrúz has pointed out to me,galrmost certainly 
inspired by the celebrated couplet of the great Egyptian 
mystic ‘Umar ibnu'l-Farid’: 
Rake شریتا علی ذکر الحبيب‎ 

eae سے‎ ef عف‎ SEE UP چا رب پک‎ É 
يُشلق انق‎ dd ud معا با من‎ 
“We drained a draught of wine to the memory of the Friend: 

We were intoxicated therewith ere ever the Vine was created.” 

Of the great Persian lyrical poets who preceded Jami 
the influence of Sa‘di and Hafiz is most noticeable; and in 
the verses sometimes known collectively as the Nay-náma', 
or * Book of the Reed," he has skilfully imitated the style 
and lucidly developed the idea of the Prologue to Jalálu'd- 
Dín Rumí's great Mystical Mathnawt. To conclude and 
-pitomize in one sentence this wholly inadequate account 
of one who, though I decline to regard him as the last great 
classical poet of Persia, was certainly one of the most talented, - 
versatile and prolific. ( In Jámí the mystical and pantheistic - 
thought of Persia may be said to find its most complete and 
vivid expression; while, though he may have been equalled 
or even surpassed by others in each of the numerous realms 
of literature which he cultivated, no other Persian poet or 
writer has been so successful in so many different fields, and 
the enthusiastic admiration of his most eminent contempo- 
raries is justified by his prolific and many-sided genius. ) 

1 Ed. Cheikh ed-Dahdah (Paris, 1855), p. 472. 1 
2 See p. 514 supra. 
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for the first entry under each letter of the alphabet. To save needless repe- 
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former when they are quoted at any length in the text. A hyphen preceding 
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Abü 'Abdi'lláh Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr b. *Uthmán. See Imami 

*Abdu'l-Latíf, son of the minister 
and historian Rashídu'd-Din Fad- 
lu'll£h (xiii-xiv), 82, 84; Prince —, 
son of Ulugh Beg the Timurid (xv), 
82, 84, 386, 387, 388, 390, 429, 


438, 503 — 

* Abdu'l-Majíd b. *Izzu'd- Dín ( Hurüfí 
heretic, xv). See Firishta-zada 

‘Abdu’l-Mu’min, son of Rashidu’d- 
Din Fadlu’llah (xiii—xiv), 81; — 
the rhapsodist, put to death (xiv- 
XV), 195 

*Abdu'I-Muqtadir, Mawlawí — (con- 
temporary Indian scholar), 259 n., 
260, 261, 263, 287 n., 203 ۰ 

'Abdu'l - Qádir. — of Marágha 
(musician, xiv-xv), 191, 384; — 
(? Hurüff, xiv), 368 

‘Abdu'l-Wahid (name adopted. by 
Herman Bicknell, g.v., xix), 


302-3 
í Abdu'n-Nabí Fakhru'z-Zamán (bio-. 
grapher of poets, xvii), 273 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim. —  Hurüfi (xiv), - 
368; — Khán-Khánán (Akbar's 
general, translator of the Adbur- 
náma into Persian, xvi), 392 


Abágqá (Mongol ÍI-Khán, xiii), 17-25, 
31, 40, 53, 69, 106, 112, 114, 175 
aes ** the E eeu (Safawi 
Ing, XV1-XVIIJ, . I7; 3 
‘Abbás (murderer o Ulugh Beg, xv), 


3 
‘Abbasid Caliphs (viii—xiii), 91, 206, 


396, 484 : 

‘Abbasi clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Aédal (a class of invisible saints), 
276 and n. 

Abdal (xv-xvi), 417 

*Abdu'l-*Aziz b. Ulugh Beg (Tímürid, 
xv), 386 

‘Abdu'l-Ghafir of Lár (disciple of 
Jámi, xv-xvi), 458, 508 

' Abdu'l- Hamid nb Sultán, xix- 
xx) 107 n. 

'Abdu'lláh. Shaykh — Ansárí (saint, 
Iv-v), 479, 514; Amir — of Shíráz 
(xiii); Mir — (father of Shah 
Ni'matulláh, xiv), 464: — b. 
Fadlu'lláh of Shíráz (historian, xiii- 
xiv), see Wassáf-i-Hadrat and 
Ta'ríkh-i- Wassáf ; Prince — b. 
Ibráhím b. Sháh-rukh (Tímürid, 
xv), 387, —b. MEAM feat 
grapnist, XV), 395; — „Mafámawi- 
gú (known as Hátifi, xvi), 459 


INDEX 


Africa, North —, 92 

Afshár tribe (supporting Sháh Isma*íl 
the Safawi, xvi), 417 

ew by Bábur, A.D. 1526),‏ ان 


dines -t-Khusrawdni (name of a Per- 
sian air), 500n. 
es 27> 416 
í (poet of Bábur's time, xvi), 459 
Ahlí (poet of Turshíz, xv), 438, 459 
Ahmad. Sultán — Taküdar (Mongol 
Il-khán, xii), 25-6, 27, 31; — 
; (Mugaffarí prince of Kirmán, xiv), 
163, 168, 169, 190; — b. ways 
of the Il-khánf or Jalá'ir dynasty 
(xiv), 172, 173, 187, 191, 196, 197, 
204, 205, 206, پت‎ 358, 3 2» 399, 
400; — b. Sa‘id (Tim 
prince, xv) se: ne Chapel وس شم‎ 
504; Sultán — (Ottoman, xvii), 
396; — Sháh Bahmaní (of the 
Deccan, xv or xvi), 464 ; Sultán — 
(governor of Kurdistán, xv), 401; 
— b. Rashídud-Din Fadlu'lláh 
jene) of Ardabil, xiii-xiv), 84, 
6; — (Áq-qoyünlá prince, xiv), 
404; Shaykh — -i-Jám (saint, xi- 
xi), 479; — Suhrawardí (calli- 
gra a xiii, 84; — b. Sahl of 
h (geographer, cited in Wus- 
hail. Quia, ? xiii, 99; — b. 
Abi ‘Abdi'llih (author of the 
Jibydn, cited in the JVushartw'l- 
,انين‎ 99; Qádi — of Dámghán 
(historian, source of Ta ríEh-i- 
Gusida), 859; Khwája — (mer- 
chant, xiv), $4; — of Tabriz (poet, 
author of Shdhinshah-ndma, xiv), 
103; — -i-Lur (Huriifi, assailant of 
Shah-rukh, A.D. 1426), 366, 382, 
4733 Sayyid — Toghán-oghlu (en- 
voy of Úzún Hasan to Ottoman 
Sultán, xv), 410 ; Faridu'd-Dín — 
b. Seid. ا‎ í (theologian 
urist, xv 
A Dédé b: Lutfa"llth (Triste is. 
torian, xvii), 384 n. ; — b. Mon. 
mad Nadím (Turkish historian, 
translator from the Arabic of the 
last writer's Sahd'ifw/-Akhbdr, 
xviii], E eb ; Khan (con- 
temporary), 183, 361 
Ahmad-á ábád (Gujerát, India), 318 
aged Khwája — Naqshbandi (saint, 


"ia (vife of the Prophet, called 
d 336 ۰ 
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*Abdu'r-Rabmán, Shaykh — Fámí 
(author of old and apparently lost 
history of Herát), In 431; — (un- 
identified, xv), 49 Bey Sheref 
(contemporary furkish an). 

408 n., 411, 412 
‘Abdu’ r-Razzáq. —Sarbadár ruler 
(xiv), 178; Kamálu'd-Dín of 
rqand (historian, xv), ed 
393» 3 397; 426, 428-430, 464, 47 
Láhijf (commentator of e 
0 -I- Ads, xvii), 148 
Abel-Rémusat, 10, 19n. 
d (grandfather of Tímür, xiv), 


AE (near Zanján), 31, 87 

Abíward, 497 

Abkhaz, 8s, 122, 490 

Abraham, 89, 529-31, 547 

Abulustayn, Battle of — (A.D. 1277), 19 

Abyssinia, Abyssinians, 89, 398 

Achaemenian dynasty, 3 

Adam, 73, 89, 100, 133, 219n., 245, 
335. 343 

Adam-ndma ورن‎ work), 374, 450 


Tum 111, 327, 3 
dharbáyján DELE province), 43, 
122 n., 146, 160, 173, 187, 193, 
94, 264, 272, 317, 321, 332, 382, 
385. 389, 397, 399, 400, 401, 403, 
J, 409, 410, 416, 428, 426, 462, 


489 
Adhar (poet, xiv-xv), 259, 350, 352, 


38, 407, 408, 502- 
‘Adi Sháh, Mír — (d. 1424), 


89 
Adranople (Turkish £airnd), 104, 


adada Din. — 'Abdu'r-Rahmán 
b. Ahmad al- ijt (theologian and 
philosopher, xiv), 159, 170, 276 n., 
355-7; — مش‎ of Fadlu'lláh 
Afia x Anfus (poem b 
u us m by Bushág, xv), 
359; — (poem by lahat OL 
Yazd, xv), 351-2 
Afdal-i-Káshí (poet, xiv), 154 
Afdalu'd-Dín. Mawláná — (xiii), 
17; ) Sayyid — Mas‘ûd (pensioner, 
xiv * I 
Afghánistán, Afgháns, 64, 107, 122n., 


152, E 3. 379: 393 
‘Afifa (da ugh óð Á nusraw, 


si), 
 Afifu'd- 1 of Baghdád (xiv), 83 
Afrásiyáb (Atábek of Luristán, xiii), 
37 


A.D. 


= 
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xiv), 484; — “Alí Qúshjí (astro- 
nomer and philosopher, xv), 


#07 
Alburz Mountains, 316 n. 
Aleppo (#ala6), 181, 197, 361, 425, 


449, 464 | 
Alexander “the Great” (/standar- 

i-Rtimi), 3, 16, 89, gon., 182, 

228, 391 n., 317 n., 373» 533» 539, 


54! 
Alexandria (/standariyya), 53 n. 
Alfiyya(wa) Shalfyya\pornographical 
work by Azragi, x1), 347 and n., 


M 350 مرج‎ 
‘Ali. — b. Abf Talib (fourth Caliph 
of Sunnis and first Imam of Shi'a, 

vii), 51, 71, 95 230, 255, 510, 
519, 521; — Ridá (eighth Imám 
of Shí'a, viii-ix), 44; Shaykh — 
b. Kinjik (or Kikhshik, or Kichik, 
Mongol, xiv), 53; Amir — Pádi- 
sháh (Mongol noble, xiv), 5 
Amir— (governor of ‘Iraq-i- "Arab, 
xiii-xiv), 80-81, 82; — b. Rashí- 
du'd-Din Fadlu'lláh (xiii-xiv), 84 ; 
— Sahl (son 7 Shaykh Abú Isháq 
Inju, xiv), 163, 275 n-; — b. 
Uways Jald‘ir (xiv), 172; — 
Mu'ay (Sarbadár, xiv), 178; 
— Sultan Qiichin (retainer of Sháh- 
rukh, xv), 366; — Taz (or Pir 
‘Ali, xv), 381; — Beg b. Qiara 
‘Osman 0 Uthmán, ofthe** White 
Sheep" Turkmáns, xv), 404; — 
Qushji (entitled ‘Ala’ u'd-Dín, 
t5 , Xv), 386, 407 ; — b. Husayn 
/á'iz-i-Káshifi (xv), 434, 441-2, 

Abú «Ali b. Síná, 443. See Avicenna 

*All-garh (A.-O. M. College, India), 
108, 261 

*Ali-sháh. — (rival and enemy of 
Rashidu'd-Din Fadlu'láh, xiv), 
51-2, 54, 70, 71; — (son of the 
same Rashíd, xiii-xiv), 84 

' Aliyyu'l-A'lá (successor of Fadlu'lláh 
al-Hurüfi, xiv-xv), 371, 374, e 

Alláhu Akbar, Tang-i- — (defile n 
Shíráz), 291 and n. 

Allesandri, Vincentio d' — (Italian 

7 traveller in Persia, xvi), 381 n. 
magest, 18, 502 

* Alumut ? (last ruler of Áq-Qoyúnlú 
dynasty so called by I ns), 415 

Alwand Beg b. Yüsuf Aq-Qoyünláü 

(xv—xvi), 417-18 
Amán-Kuh, 176 


Sg Sultán Begum (Bábur's wife), 


0 7 (* Wonders of 
Creation " of al- Qazwíni, xiii), 64 n. 

‘Ajd ibw'l-Magdar fi akhbdri Timur 
(“Marvels of Destiny in the History 
of Timur,” by Ibn “Arabsháh, 

, XV), 181, 183, 321 n., 355-6. 

Akbar | (the celebrated “Great Mogul” 

of India, xvi-xvii), 391,‏ و 


Akh Táq antagonist of Mubárizu'd- 
Dín, xiv 

Ákhirat- (Turkish Hurúfi book), 

55 

A 2 -É ال‎ T جوز ابر بر‎ 
Dawani, erg 2 , 442-4 

A -t-Muhsint ا‎ Husayn Wá*iz- 

hifi, xv), 246, 443, 444 

pr -i- Nágiri pl 0 d-Dín 
Tusi, xiii), 18 n., 

*Akhlágu'l- Ashráf ty 'Ubayd-i- 
Zákáni, xiv), 230, 232, 235, 237 
244-51, 257 

Akhlát, 188, 192, 401 

Akhtar (the ** Star," a Persian news- 
paper published at Constantinople, 
A.D. 1875-1895), 515 n. 

*Akká (St Jean d'Acre in Syria, 
ravaged by Tímür in A.D. r401), 


197 

Ála Tágh (or — dágh, mountain), 59, 
102 

Álafrank (son of Gaykhátá, Mongol 


prince, xiii-xiv), 43, 48 

Alamút (stronghold of the Assassins), 
6, 25, 66, 69, 92, 255 

Alast (**Day of —"), 219 n., 307 


and n., 308 
'Alá'u'd-Dawla. — b. Ahmad Jalá'ir 
(xiv), 191; — b. Baysunqur 


(Tímürid prince, xv), 386-8; — 
Bakhtísháh Gházi Mines of Daw- 
latsháh, g.v., xv), 436 

* Alá'u'd-Dín. “Atá Malik-i-Ju- 
wayni RE, xiii), 20, 22, 24, 
25, 39: 65, 88, 106; Khwája — 
Hindu (correspondent of Rashi- 
du'd-Din Fadlu'lláh, iom) 82; 
Malik — (correspondent of same, 
xiii-xiv), 85; Sultan — of India 
(correspondent of same, xiii-xiv), 
85 — Kurt (xiv), 176; Khwaja 
— Muhammad d (fiscal officer of 
Sultán Abú Said, xiv), 215; — 
(app ed to by *Ubayd-i-Zákaní, 

240, 241; — Simnání (xiii- 


INDEX 


Áq- Qoyénts (“White Sheep” Turk- 
mán dynasty, xv-xvi), 379, 380, 
381, 389, 399 Josie 407-9, 

17, 418, 421 n., 

Áq Shamsu'd- Dín, Shaykh— — (Turkish 
theologian, xv), 411 

Agtáh (**Poles," plural of Qutb, a 
class of the A'ijd/uw I- Ghayb, or In- 
visible Saints), 276 n. 

Arabia, Arabic, Arabs, 3-5, 32, 64, 
03, 99, 132, 162, 231 n., 250 N., 
461, 467, 4 

Arabia Felix, 184. See Yaman 

*" Arabian Nights" (4/ Layla wa 
Layla), 321 

Arabic literature produced in Persia, 


62-65 

Ibnu'l--Arabí, Shaykh Muhyi'd-Dín 
— (the grea& mystic, xii-xiii), 63, 
127, io 132, 139, 446 n., 447, 
484, 5 

Ibn’ ‘Arabshah (historian, xiv), 181, 

183, 185, 197 n., 198, 203, 321 n., 
355-6 

Araxes (Aras) river, 187, 192, 196 

Ardyish- ndma (Book of Adorn- 
ment" by the poet Mahmúd Qári 
of Yazd, xv), 352 

Arbil, 191 

Archives (Paris), 1o 

Arcturus (Sividé), 113 

Ardabil, 472 85, 86, 362, 416, 473, 


E وید و‎ a (founder of 


Sásánian dynasty, iii), gon.; — 
-i-Changi(Mirdnshah’s harper, xiv), 
195 n.; — (unidentified, xv), 494-5 
Arghün (Mongol Il-khán, A.D. 1284- 
91), 26, 27-34. 37» 40, 46, VALL 163 
‘Arif Hikmat Bey (Turkish poet, 
xviii- xix), 371 
ee 7 of Herát, xv), 438, 490, 


Arik 0 (brother of Húlágú the 


Mongol, xiii), 58 

Aristotle, 18, 443 

Arjísh, 399 

Armenia, Armenians, 54, 181, (go, 
196, 201, 406, 489 

Arpa, Arpagá'ün ‘Mongol Íl-khán, 
uo = 171, 274 n. 


‘Arsh- ی‎ 1 “Book of the Throne,” 
Persian Hurüff work), 375, 420 
Axxanján, 93, 188. Sce also Erælnján 
Asaf (Solomon's minister), 67, 307. 

308, 309 
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erica, 107 
id (Diyár Bakr), 192, 404 
“Amídu'l-Mulk SdéAtb-Dfwdn (patron 
of *Ubayd-i-Zákáni, xiv), 235, 238 
Amín 7 contemporary with Kátibí, 
xv), 
Amíní روز یم‎ by Mahmúd 
1 of Yazd), 352 
Amínu'd-Dín. — Nasr Mustawfi 
(great -grandfather of Hamdu'lláh 
ustawfi of Qazwín, xiii), 87, 905 ; 
Khwája — (minister of Shaykh 
Abú Ishaq Inju, xiv), 233; ; Shaykh 
— (? identical with preceding), 
275 ; — (poet parodied by Busháq, 
probably identical with Amini 
mentioned above), 350 
Amir Bey (Ottoman envoy to Úzún 
Hasan, xv), 410 
Amír Khusraw of Dihlí (poet, xiii), 
108-10. See under Khusraw 
Amírí, Yüsuf — (poet attached to 
Báysunghur, xv), 501 
Amurath, a corruption of Murád, g.v. 
‘Ana (in رورم‎ Sl 41, 69, 8 
Ana'l-Hagg (*I am the Real," £e. 
), 195 n. 
Anatolia, 371, 451 
Andakán, 180 
Andakhid, 185 
Andalusia, 132 
Angioletto, Giovan Maria — (Italian 
traveller in Persia, x) 381 n., 
499, 411, 412, 413, 41 
Angora week iy De of — 
1402), » 199, 303, 
*Aniswl - ‘Ari A (the A Gnostics' 
Familiar," by Qásimu'l-Anwár, 


dus h 47 » 452, 485 
„A shigtn (the ‘* Lovers’ 
A ا‎ by Qásimu'l. Anwár, 
gv.) 

Anísu'l- وفع‎ (by Sharafu'd-Dín 
Rámi, A.D. 1423), 462 

Anjou, King René of —, 395 

‘Angd (mythical bird), 136 and n., 


Antákiya), 81‏ ( | ا 
Anüsharwán, Khusraw — (the Sásá‏ 
nian, vi). See Nüshirwán‏ 
Anwari (poet, xii), 64, 118, 224, 291,‏ 
512 ,510 ,350 
Anwér-t-Sudaylf (* Lights of Cano-‏ 
pus," by Husayn Er -Kashifi,‏ 
xv), 441, 443, 463,‏ 
White Ball." g grandfather‏ *( 
of Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg), 171‏ 


(A.D. 
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Auguries from Háfiz (faff'uð), 311- 


Á ati (printers, of Hertford), 504 n. 

Austrians (defeated by و‎ at 
Liegnitz, A.D. 1241), 6 

Avesta, 290 n., 317 n. 

Avicenna (Shaykh Abá *Alí ibn Síná, 
x-xi), 443, 522 

Avník, 192, 196 

‘Awdsim, 81 

‘Awfi (Núru'd- Dín Muhammad, bio- 
grapher, xiii), 65 

Awhadí of Marágha pon xiii-xiv), 
? 128, 141-6; parodied, 352 

Awhadu'd-Dín of Kirmán (poet, xiii), 
65, ? 128, 139-41, 473 

Awjan, 166 

Awrang-zib ‘Alamgir (** Great M 
Emperor, A.D. 1659-1707), 391 

Awtdd (a class of the “ Invisible 
Saints "), 276 n. 

Aydakán, 171 

A Ki 192 
Khátün (daughter of Rashídu'd- 
Din Fadlu'lláh), 84 

‘Ayn Jálút (defeat of Mongols by 
Egyptians at — in A.D. 1260), 19 

'Ayntáb, 197 

۸ ibi DT M oy 

Azad, Ghulam “Alí Khán — (bio- 
grapher, xviii), 289 

Azraqí (poet, xi), 347 


Bábá Husayn (murderer of *Abdu'l- 
Latíf the parricide in A.D. 1480), 


3 = 
Bab Kc (Shrine of — at Shíráz), 
Baba. Sang (holy man of Andakhúd, 


xiv), í 
Bábá- Gawd (poet, xv), 338. 497, 501 
Bábís, 432, 452, #65, #7 
Bábur, Mírzá Abu'l Osim (Tímürid, 
d. 1456-7), 311, 387, 388, 390, 
421 n., íru'd-Dín Mu- 
hammad tinind. founder of the 
** Great Mogul " Empire in India, 
xv-xvi), 184 and note on pro- 
nunciation of the name, 311 n., 
380, 391-3, 418-19, 433, 449 
Ban (a 505, 507 t 
esa of Zahíru'd-Dín 
Bábur), 4 
diet ۱/۹ of Za- 
híru'd-Dín Bábur), 391-3, 4460, 
453-9, 505 n. 


INDEX 


Asafí (poet, xv), 438, 458 
* Ashára ج‎ identified place in Meso- 
ia), 81 
Ash‘ari CA Qonis; 301 
* Ashi'*'atu'l- Lama*át  (Támí's com- 
mentary on ‘Iraqi’ 5 شخ سب‎ 
duis -), 132-3, 444-75 5 


iq vui وخ وی رم‎ of Turkish 
s), 3 
Að seg Malik -i- — (xiv), He 
Ashraf-i-Namad-púsh (poet parodied 
by Mahmüd of Ya Yazd), 352 


Asia Minor, 3, 5, 53, 54: 56, 58, 71, 
92, 99, TIT, 127, 155, 188, 196, 


7 , ;397 اھ 

RS O‏ شيم 

Á u'd-Dín (b. Nasíru'd- Dín Tüsí, 
astronomer, xiii), 48; — (judge of 
Shíráz, xiv), 275,9276 

Asir-Garh (Burhánpúr, India), 289 

** Asmurat " ا‎ corruption of 
Murád), 4 

Asráru t- Tansil (al-Baydáwi's com- 
mentary on the án, xiii), 63 

*Assambei" (Italian corruption of 
Hasan Beg, i.e. Üzün Hasan, 
q.v.), 389, 40 

* Assár (poet of T Tabriz, xiv), 159, 328, 


Assdesins 93393 و‎ 0.7(, 6۱ 19, 25, 
53, 66, 69, 73, 92, 154-5, 255 

Ástárá, 482 

Astarábád, 190, 216, 286, 355, 365, 
368, 370, 388, 390, 395, 488, 489 

*Astibisti" (Italian corruption of 
Hasht Bihisht, “ the Eight Para- 
dises "), 414 

Astrachan, 356 

Astrology 

Atabek (son of Shamsu'd-Dín Mu- 
hammad .SdAi5-Dífwdn, xiii), 28, 
29; — dynasty of Fars, 92, 100, 
121, 274 (see also Sale ;— 
of Luristán, g.v., 68, 92, 

eg ree Fire-temple," k well- 

nown bi of Persian poets 

by Lutf سین ی‎ dhar, xviii), 
111, 110, 210, 211, 216, 222, 230, 
258, 374, 321 n., 331 n., 345 

* Atá'u'lláh, Mir — of Mashhad (writer 

, of Bábur's time, xv-xvi), 458 

Atháru' سا‎ x Monuments of the 
Lands " by al-Qazwini, zn 64-5 

Athenæum (newspaper), 95 5 

Athír-i-Awmánf rd. ew. xi), 154, 261 

Ibnu'l-Athír ( Ara historian, xiii), 
88, 144 n. 


INDEX 


Bahman Shah (of India, xv), 400 

Bakrám u Gul-anddm (poem by 
Kátibí, xv), 487 

Bakhshis (Uyghur priests and scribes), 
50, III, 112 and n. 

Abü Bakr. — (the first Caliph, vii), 
74, 255 and n. ; — b. Sa'd-i-Zangí 
Atábek of Firs, xiii), 100; — 
father of Mubárizu'd- Din, founder 
of the Muzaffari dynasty, xiii), 
162; — (son of Míránsháh b. 
Tímür, xiv-xv). 362, 399, 400 

Bákú, 175, 368. 417 

Bala*bakk (Baalbek), 197 

Baladu'l-*Ayn, 81 

Balkh, 108, 432, 456 

-Balkhi, Abi Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl — 

her and author of the 
Suwaru l-Agilim, one of the 
sources of the Nuzhatu’l-Qulub, 

 g.@.), 99 and n, 

Bam, 81, 165 

Bámiyán, 122 .ے-‎ 

Banákat (or Fanákat in Transoxiana), 
100 and n., 320 n. 

Bandkatí, Ta'ríkh-i- —, 
See Rawgatu Uli T- Albáb 

Banátu n-Na'sh (Arabic name for the 
constellation of Ursa Major), 215 n. 

Bang (Cannabis Indica or ashísk), 
150 and n., 151 and n. 

Bankipore (Library and Cale), 
108, rog n., 259 n., 260, 287 n., 
293 n., 312 n., 317 n--, 319 

Banná'í (poet, xv), 438. 457. 458 

Banu Jahan (wife of Mubárizu d-Dín 
Muhammad, xiv), 163 

Báqir b. Ghiyathu’d-Din Kurt (xiv), 


100-103. 


۱ | (poet of Bukhari, xv), 501 
Bárbað (ninstrel of Khusraw Pawis, 
vii), 267 and n. 
Barbaro, Josafa — (Venetian envoy 
to Persia, xv), 380, 399, 404 
Barbier de Meynard, 43i 
Bardi Beg (xv), 381-2 
Bar-Hebraeus, Abu'l-Faraj — (Chris- 
tian historian and physician, xiii), 
12, 18, 19 n., 25 n., 26 n., 27 n., 
498 n., 64, 106 n. 
Barmak, House of —, or “ Barme- 
cides, 21 
ون‎ (al-Maliku'z-Záhir, ruler of 
| gypt, xiv), 191 
Bashárat-ndma (Turkish Hurüfí poem 
by Rafí'í, xv), 375, 449-50 
Basra, 81, 85 
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** Babylon," ^ Sultan of —," 199, 201 

Bachü Nüyàn (M | general, his 
letter to the Pope), 10 

Badakhshán, 388, 390, 393 

Badakhshí 2 xv), 438 

Badáyr'w's-Sanáyi* (a work on Rhe- 
toric by Mir *Atá'u'lláh of Mash- 
had, xv), 458 

Badghis, 79 427 

Badi'u'z- Zamán, — al-Hamadháni 
(man of letters, x-xi), 139 n. ; سے‎ 
b. Abu'-Ghází Sultán Husayn 
(Timúrid prince, xv-xvi), 399, 416, 


18 

Badr. — (poet of Chách or Shásh in 
Transoxiana, xiii), 106, 110; — 
(poet satirized by Kátibí, xv), 
491-3 

Baghdád, 4. 19, 24, 31* 32+ 33: 44 
54, 55, bo, 62, 66, 70, 78, 82, 111, 
160, 161, 162, 164 n., 166, 172, 
183, 191, 195 n., 196, 197, 104, 
205, 206, 208, 223, 225, 226, 230, 
234, 250, 257, 261, 263, 264, 284, 
385, 317, 357, 301, 366, 368, 396, 
399, 402, 400, 510, 511 

Baghdád Khátún (daughter of the 
Amír Chübán, xiv), 54 56, 57 
£8, 170, 171 

ur (title assumed by the Mongol 

]-khán Abü Sa'íd in A.D. 1318), 


53 

Bahdristén (the ‘‘Spring-Land,” by 

my xv), 258, 273, 347 n., 436, 
359, 515 

Baharê tribe, 399 

Bahá'u'd-Dawla, Bahman Mírzá (Qá- 
jár Frince and bibliophile, xix), 

.. Bo, 100 n. 

Bahá'u'd-Dín. — Juwayni (great- 
grandfather of Shamsu d-Dín Mu- 
bammad .SáAió-Dfwdn, xii-xiii), 
20; — Juwayni (son of the above- 
mentioned Sd4ib-Dftodn, xiii), 21— 

22, 29, 119; — Zakariyyá (saint 

of Multán and spiritual guide of 

'Iráqí, xii) 128, 127, 174; — 
Ahmad (commonly called Sultán 
Walad or Veled g.v., son of 
Mawláná Jalálu'd-Dín Rúmí, xiii), 
155; — (father of the poet Hafiz, 
xiv), 274; — ‘Osman (known 
as Qdra //uk, “ the Black Leech," 
of the Ag-goytinii, or ‘* White 
Sheep ” Tu s, Xiv-XV), 404 

Bahman Mírzá, 8o, 100n. See above 
under Bahá'u'd-Dawla 
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Belgian professors at Cambridge (A.D. 

1915), 112 n., 427. See also 
asihi, Muséon 

Belin (Notice sur Mir Ali-Ckir..., 
1861), 391, 439» 506, 508 

Bell, Miss Gertrude Lowthian — 
(Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, 
1897), 162, 273, 286, 291, 292, 
303-6, 308-11 

Bengal, 286, 287, 393, 398 

Bernhauer, 156 

Beveridge, Mrs — (edition of Adbur- 
ndima, 1905), 391 

Bianchi, 399 

Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), 237, 


372 

Bicknell, Herman — (translator of 
Háfiz, d. 1875), 283, 290, 291 n., 
302-3, 394-7» 309) 319 

Bihnám (his fatal banquet at Hama- 
dán, A.D. 1282), 25 n. 

Bihrúz, Mírzá Dhbabihu'láh — of 
Sáwa (contemporary), 541, 5472, 


548 
Bihzád (miniature painter, xv), 426, 
489, 508 


Bijanagar, 398, 429 

Birjand, 155 

Bisáti (poet, xv), 438, 501 

Bishárí (family or clan of Qazwin), 94 
Bistam, 59, 178 


Bitlis, 192 
“í Black Sheep" Turkmdns. See 
Qára-qoyünlü 


Blochet, M. Edgar — (edition of part 
of the Jami‘u’t-Tawarikh, 2.2.), 


74n. 
Blochmann (Persian Prosody, 1872), 


514 ۰ 

Blue Banner (Léon Cahun), 15 

Blüthensammiung aus d. Morgeni. 
Mystik (Tholuck, 1825), 147 

Blütenkranz (Wickerhauser, 1885-8), 


542 
Bodenstadt (translator of Hafiz, 1877), 


393, 

Bohemia, 10, 102 

Bombay, 231 

* Bousaet," ''Boussay" (Italian cor- 
ruption of Abu Sa‘id, g.v.), 61 

Brahmins, 342 n. 

Britain, British, 102, 183 

British Museum, 367, 430, 445 

Brockelmann, Karl — (Gesch. d. arab. 
Litta ی‎ 63 1۰ 64 ۰ 

)n« 354: 355: 1 357 
Beck (cditorof| Háfiz), 299n., 302 
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Batnir, Massacre of سے‎ (xiv), 194 

Bátá (Mongol prince, xiii), 54, 354 

Ibn Batáta (Arabian traveller, xiv), 
470., 55n., 56 n., ,8ق‎ 65, 564 

Báyandari (the ** White Sheep" Turk- 
mán dynasty, xv-xvi), 402, 404. 
See Áq-qoyünlü 

Bayánu'l- Hagfig (by Rashídu'd-Dín 
Fadlu'lláh, xiv), 77, 79 

Báyazíd. — (of Bistám, saint and 
mystic), 479; — b. Mubárizu'd- 
Dín Muhammad, founder of the 
Muzaffarí dynasty (xiv), 163; — 
b. ون‎ Jways of ar rr 
or Jalá'ir (xiv), 173; — I, 
dont Vildi am, the ** Thunder- 
bolt" (Ottoman Sultán, A.D. 1389- 
I 02), i73» 196, 198-9, 203-5, 
365, 399, 400; » II (Ottoman 
Sultán, A.D. 1481-1512), 398 
(where ** II" is twice erroneously 
given as '* III"), 418, 419, 422, 
423; Khwája — (Hurúfi, xiv), 
68 


3 
Báyazíd (Turkish frontier fortress), 188 
Baybars (al-Maliku'z-Záhir, Sultán of 


Egypt, xiii), 1 

-Baydá (the A Ab name of Z'urbat-i- 
Safíd in Fárs), 63 

-Baydáwí, Qádi Násiru'd-Dín — (com- 
mentator, historian and judge, xiii), 
63, 88, 100, toI, 272 n. 

Baydü (Mongol Íl-khán, A.D. 1295), 
dx T 

Bayhaq, 178 ۱ 

Baygará (Tímúrid prince, nephew of 
"Sháh-rukh, xiv-xv), 427 

Bayrám, Khwája — Bahárlü (of the 
dira of the ** Black Sheep " or 
Qára-qoyúnlú, 9.v.), 399 

Báysunqur. — (Tímürid prince, son 
of Sháh-rukh, xv), 108, 366, 380, 
385 and n., 386, 387, 395-6, 400, 
424, 427. 438; 483» 473: 499-501 ; 
— b. Ya'qüb (of the Aq-qoyunlü 
or ** White Sheep " dynasty, cir. 
A.D. 1500), 415 

Bázdárí family of Qazwín, 94 

Bázigha (her love affair with Joseph), 
532 and n. 

۶٢ Beard," '' Book of the —" (Af£sA- 
náma, by 'Ubayd-i-Zákaní, xiv), 
135, 251 

Bektásh, Hájji — (d. A.D. 1337-8), 


0911712, 374. 451 
Bel hi order of dervishes, 365, 
370-5, 450-2 


INDEX 


‘*Cafio” (name of Timur’s wife as 

given by Clavijo), 200 
Caracoili, 399. See Qára-qoyúnlu 
Carmathians, 451 


5 
** Carparth" (corruption of Kharput, 


g.t.), 389 
Cashmere, 283. See Kashmir 
Caspian Provinces and Sea, 3, 6, 15, 


187, 355, 481, 482. See 
Gílán, Mázandarán 

"Cassan" (Italian corruption of 
Káshán, g.v.), 389 


Catalonia, 102 
Cathay (AAafd), 75, 228 


Catholic church, 

Catkins called “‘ Willow-cats” (gwréa- 
i-bfd), 118 and n. 

Caucasus, 7 


Ceylon, 122, 308 

Chabistar, or Shabistar (7.z.), 146 

Chabot, J.-B. —, 31n., 52n. 

Chach, Chachi, 110, 262, 320n. 

Khán, 66 S‏ وگ 

Chag táy ora 301, 438. See 

71 urkigh> Turki 

Chahér Magdla (by Nizamf-i-‘Anidi 
of Samarqand, xii), 65, 256, 353 n., 
522 n. 

Chansons de Gestes, 394 

Chao (Chinese paper-money intro- 
duced into Persia), 37-9 

Chelebi, 479 

Chézy (translator into French of 

Jámf's Layla wa Mayjniin, Paris, 
1805), 516 

Chilla (forty days’ fasting and self- 
discipline, in Arabic ar^a*/n), 125, 
5127 n. 

China, Chinese, 37, 43. 44,49, 64, 73, 
74» 75, 77, 86, 89, 101-3, 202, 
206, 228, 362, 383, 397, 398 

Chingíz Khán or 6 "ín (xii-xiii), 11, 
12, 15, 16, 40, 43, 65, 73. 74, 103, 
159, 180, 182, 185, 203, 250, 285, 


364,383 ۰ 
Chingis-nama (or SAdAinshdh-náma 
of Ahmad of Tabriz, xiv), 103 
Chosroes (generic name for Sásánian 
king, Arabic Kisrá, Persian Khus- 

raw, g.v.) 

Christ, Christians, 17, 18, 19, 54, 58, 
101, 116, 134, 196, 201, 259, 281, 
282, 338, 342 n., 372, 467,476 

ograms, 58, 282, 283," 385, 386, 
387. 512. This list is not ex- 
haustive 
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Broussa, 99 
Buddhist, Buddhism, 44, 73 
Buhhil (rebellion of —, A.D. 1395), 


193 ۱ 
Bukhárá, 82, 186, 188, 189, 234, 238, 
31 
Bilê Tímürí (family or clan of Qaz- 
, win), 94 
Bulgarians, 15 
Bulqán Khátún (mentioned in Rashí- 
. du'd-Din's will), 28 
Büqá, Amír — (mentioned in Rashí- 
. du'd-Dín's will), 28 
Buráq (rebellion of —, A.D. 1268-9), 


25 
-Burda (the ‘‘Mantle-poem” of al- 
Busiri), 363 
Burgundy, Dukes of —, 395 
Burhdn-i-Jamf (Persian dictionary), 


. 351 

Burhán-i-Qdti* (Persian dictionary), 
351 n. 

Burhání (family or clan of Qazwin), 


4 

Burhánpúr, 2 

Burhánu'd-Dín. Qàdí — (Turkish 
warrior-poet, xiv-xv), 404; Say- 
id — (father of Mírkhwánd the 
istorian), 432 

Burújird, 187, 190, 368 

** Busech" (Italian corruption of Abu 
Sa'íd, g.v.), 389, 410, 419n. 

Büshanj, 150, 175, 1 

Busháq (Abü Ísháq, parodist of 
Shíráz), 159, 209, 211, 257, 299, 
344-51, 353 491 

-Busirí (Arabic poet, author of the 
Burda), 363 

Bustán (of Sa‘di, xiii), 16, 354, 529 

Buwayhid dynasty, 9t, 522 

Byzantine Empire, 205, 409 


Caesarea (Qaysariyya), 83, 5 
Cahun, Léon Jm 9 n., 14, 15 


Cairo, 42, 196, 356, 357 
Calcutta, 216 


Caliph, Caliphate ( Akalffa, Xhtléfat), 
5, 62, د73‎ 74+ go, 91, 02, TOT, 
147n. See also under *Abbasias, 
Fatimids, Umayyads 

Calmucks, 3 

Cambay, 3 

Cambaluc (Khán-báligh, i.e. Pekin), 


.7 
,373 ,368 ,367 ,162 ,112 یقت 
4 ,445 ,443 ,440 ,.4300 ,427 
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Dee Sayyid Amir Hajji — (xiv), 

164 

Dédru'l-Aytam (in Shiraz), 444 

Déru’'sh-Shifa (in Shiraz), 166, 355 

Dáru's-Siyádat-i-GAdsdní (at حا‎ 
wás), 83; — -i-Sulfdní (at Herát), 
504 

Dasht, 356 

Dastir-ndma (by Nizari), 155 

David's melodious voice, soo 

David Comnenas, 408 

Davy, Major — (xviii), 184 

Dawan (in Fars), 444 

*Dawlatsháh. — (ruler of Kirmán, 
xiv), 166; — b. Bakhtisháh of 
Samargand (author of the well- 
known Biography of Poets, xv), 
40n. 47. 77, 108, 1090., 1+ 
II5 T., 118 n., 119, 141, 188, 209, 
216, 211, 215, 222, 223, 224, 230, 
258, 259, 262, 263, 265, 272, 273, 
274, 182, 311 n., 321, 331 n., 344: 
345» 349, 347, 362, 363, 382, 383- 
4) 434) 430-7, 439, 453. 459, 
487 n., 488, 489, 491 n., 497, 498, 
499-501, 505, 508 

Daylamis, gr. See Buwayhids 

Deccan, 285, 464 

Defrémery, 64 n. 

Delhi. Dihli 

Del era of —, 

Despina: — danter of Michael 
Palaeologus and wife of Abáqá 
Khan the Mongol Íl-khán, xiii), 
18; — (daughter of Kalo Joannes 
and wife of Uzün Hasan, xv), 


407 

Abû Dharr, traditions of —, 514 

Dhu'l- Figár (*Ali's sword), 467, 468 
and n. 

Dhu'l-Qadar (one of the nine tribes 
supporting Shah Isma'il, A.D. 
1500), 417 

Dhu'l-Qadarí dynasty (xv), 401 

Dieterici (editor of al-Mutanabbi), 


347 n. 
Dihlí, 107, 108, 181, 183, 194, 358, 


I, 

Dilshád. — Khátún (daughter of 

Dimashq Khwaja, g.v-), 55- 58, 
171, 172, 260, 262; — Agha 
(Tímür's wife, xiv), 186 . 

Dimashq Khwája (sonof Amír Chübán, 
xiv), 54 55, 170 

Diwa-Mahall, 3 

Díwán-i-Albisa (by Mahmúd Qárí of 
Yazd, g-v.), 351-3 


INDEX 


Chronological Retrospect (Major David 
Price, 1811-21), 196 and n. 
Chübán, Amír — (xiv), 51-36, 59, 60, 
170, 171 
Churches destroyed by orders of 
Gházán (circ. A.D. 1295), 40 
Churchill, Sidney — (rare Persian 
books acquired by —); 95, 300 
Clarke. CoL H. Wilberforce — (transla- 
torof Hafiz, etc.),299, 300, 302,30 
Clavijo, Ruy Gonzalez de — (Spanis 
ambassador to Timur, A.D. 1404- 


5), 199-201 
Clement. Pope — IV, 19; Pope 
— V, 4 


Cologne ی‎ by the historian 
Banákatí, xiv), 102 

“Como” (Italian corruption of Qum, 
g.v. ۳ 389 1 

Comneni, 407, 408-9 

Compass, invention of —, 15 

Constantinople, 64, 199, 201, 203, 
206, 231, 257, 367, 368, 370, 399, 
405; 409, 413, 419 


Contarini, Ambrosio — (Venetian 
envoy to Persia, xv), 380, 406 and 
n., 410 


Copts, era of the —, 89 

Cordier, M. Henri — (edition of 
Odoric of Pordenone), 61 n. 

Crusades, 8 

“Curlumameth” (Italian corruption 
of Oghirli Muhammad, v.v.), 
410 


Dabirán (family of Qazwin), 94 
Dak Fasl (by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, xiv), 
237, 252 | 
Dak Wasi (by Mahmid Qérf of Yazd, 

xv), 352 
Dahl fesendary tyrant of Persia), 


Dalmatia, 6 

Damad Ibrahim Pasha (xviii), 384 n. 

Damascus (Dimashq), 41, 42, 122, 128, 
181, 197, 355, 356, 357, 425. 462 
mghdn, 81, 190, 368, 388 

Bahádur (general, xiii),‏ سی 

2 d 

Dante compared with Háfiz, 392-3 

Dárábjird, 356 

Darband, 175 

Darby (translator of Petis de la Croix's 

ife of Tímir into English, 1723), 


3 
Darius (Dárí) —- Hystaspes, 405; 
the last —, 228, 229 


INDEX 


Er- agant (ancestor of the Ottoman 
tans), 205 

Erzeroum, 188, 196, 199 

Erzinjan, 188, 29h 404, 408. See 
also Arzanján 

Ethé, Dr Hermann — (d. June 7, 
1917), 68 n., 103, 302 n., 515 n., 
531 5 

Euclid, í 18 

Euphrates (Furdt), 42, 69, 81, 84, 
379, 408, 412, 511 n. 

EE 461 89 

uro uropeans, 89, 395 

Eve (Hauru), 334. 335 

Evil Eye (rue or pepper burned for 
protection against —), 229 n. 


Facetiæ لمرو عدوت‎ of *Ubayd-i- 
Zakani, g.v., 231, 238 
Abu'l-Fadl of Sfiwa, Mírzá — (physi- 
cian and writer, xix), 540 
Fadtlat-ndma (Hurifi work), 450 
Fadlu'lláh. — al-Husayni (author 
of al-Mu'jam fi Athdri Mulúkřl- 
4 iam, xiii-xiv), 68; 
of Jáími'u't- TawdrfkA, ات‎ 
see under Rashídu'd-Dín ; — al- 
Hurüfi of Astarábád (heresiarch, 
xiv), ^t Tabez 365-374. 449» 451, 479; 
iða to Timur, 
sce, 202; —, Mir — (courtier 
of Mahmud Shah Bahmani of the 
Deccan, xiv), 285 
Fahlawiyyát ms in dialect), 352 
Fákihatw ل‎ - Ahulafá (by Ahmad ibn 
' Arabshah, g.z., xiv), 346 
* Fakhri, Kitabu l- — (xiv), 4-5 
Fakhrí-i-Banákatí (historian and poet, 
xiv), 100-103 
ی وا‎ áni (poet, xi), 65 
Fakhru'd-Din. Monastery of Shakh 
—, 28; — Kurt, Malik — (xiv), 
41, 50, 150-1, 174 Dn., 176; — 
‘Iráqí (g-@., poet, xiv), 63, 124-39, 
174, 321, 34 350, 445, 6, 
512; — Abul-'Abbás Akadt. 
Shirazi (author of the SAfrds- 





náma, xiv), 360-1 ; —, Khwaja 
— (corres ent of H xiv); 
— *Aj (Persian Mufti of Con- 


stantinople, xv), 370; — *Alí b. 
ا ماخ‎ Wá'izi-Káshifi (poet, 

er "m biographer, xv-xvi), 
441-2, 50 


» 509 
Fakhru'l- Maik Shamsu'd-Dawla (pa- 
tron of the poet Imámf, xiii), 117, 
118 and n. 
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* (by Busháq of 
| Shiraz, g.v.), 7 -51 

Diwdnu'n-Nasab (source used f 


author of Za 'rí&A-i-Guzída), 88 
Diyár Bakr (formerly Amid), 84, 92, 
io 400, 402, 404, 406, 407, 408, 


418 
Diyá'u vd Din ([ámf's son), 514 


Dizful, 83, 191 
Dolmetsch (suggested Turkish etymo- 
logy), 9n 


EU t. archbishop of Sultániyya 

(xiv 

Doqúz Khátún (wife of Húlágú Khán, 
xiii), 18, san. 

Dorn, Bernard —, 210 n., 426 

Drink, indulgence in — by Tartars, 
in a d 406 ; laws against —, 


bA A Haydar — 
ábur and author of 
Rashidi, 2.v.), 392, 453 
Dulafi (clan or family of Qazwin), 94. 
Dur-duzd, Mawláná ‘Ali — 
parodied by Busháq and Mahmúd 
Qari), 350, 352 


Ebu’z-Ziya Tevfiq (Abu'd-Diya 
Tawfiq) Bey (Turkish man of 
letters and printer, xix-xx), 231 

Edward گت‎ of England. — I, 
11, 19; — II, 11, 12. 49 

Egypt, tians, 11, 19, 20, 41, 42, 
44, 49. Kl, 53, 44, 50, 70, 85, 86, 
92, 106, 127, 162, 164n., 170, 
173. d i 197, ae 205, 206, 312, 
329: 3 


cousin of 
"a ríkh.i. 


+ 399; 400, 401, 
404, 405, M » 468, 469. 
“Elephant,” ‘Year of the —,” 89 


Eleutherius, Pope —, 102 
Elias, i — (d. 1897), 170 n., 364n., 


391 
Eliot, Sir Charles —, 433 
Elliot, Sir H. — (History of India), 
107, 110 
Ellis, A. G. —, 174. 179 n., 430 
Elphinstone (History of India), 454 
Emessa. See Hims 
ا‎ English, 6, 43, 44, 102, 107, 


Ed "it. khinf —, 45; others em- 
ployed by different peoples, 89 
Erdmann, Dr Franz von —, 224, 225, 


226 
Erskine, W. — (historian of India), 


354 ہ5‎ 392 n., 393 and n., 419 n., 
454 
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Fath-ábád, Garden of —, 83 

Fatalism (Háfiz charged with —), 
301 and n. 

Fath-' Ali Sultán b. Imám-qulí Khán, 


318-19 
Abu'l-Fath Ibráhím b. Sháh-rukh 
(d. A-D. 1434-5), 385 n. 
Fátihatu sh-Shabdb (Jámi's first Df- 
n, compiled in A.D. 1479-80), 


515 

Fátimid Caliphs, 92, 154 

-Fawd idu’d-Diyd iyya (Arabic gram- 
mar compiled by Jami for the use : 
of his son), 514 

Fayd-náma (Turkish Hurifi work), 


450 
Ferté, M. —, 231, 235 
Filwágúshán (clan or family of Qaz- 


win), 94 

Fiott-Hughes (collector of Oriental 
MSS.), 225 

Firdg-náma (by Salman-i-Sawaji, 
xiv), 261 


Firdawsi, 65, 89, 98 104, 108, 224, 
259, 310 n., 348, 350, 385, 510, 
532, 541. See ا‎ Sháh-náma 

Fire-arms, invention of —, 14 

Fire-worshippers. See Gabr, Quebre, 

_ Magian, Zoroastrian 

Firidún Bey (Ahmad Firídún Tawqi“i, 
Turkish writer and official, com- 
piler of a great collection of State 
Papers known as Munshd dt, xvi), 
203-6, 398 and n., 400, 401 and 
D-, 407, 409-11, 422— 

Firishta, Muhammad Qásim — of 
Astarábád (historian of India), 286 

Firishta-záéda (*Abdu'l-Majíd b. Fi- 
rishta ‘Izzu’d-Din, Huriifi heresi- 
arch and author of the'/shg-ndma), 
371; 451 

Firüzábád (in Fárs), 357 

۳ مت‎ san A ir Muhammad 

|. — (lexicographer, xiv-xv), 357-8 

Fírúz-Kúh, 175, 193, 368 ud 

Fish supporting the earth (mdAf or 
samak), 113 

FitzGerald, Edward —, 304, 516, 

- 523, 524, 516 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 162, 


360 
Fleischer, 156, 328 
Florence, 292 
Florin, Turkish —, 423 and n. 
Flügel, 88 n., 367 n. 
Forbes, Duncan —, 529 
“Four” (£.e. the Four Elements), 248 


INDEX 


Fál-náma (table for taking auguries), 
235. 312-715 

Faiconer, Forbes —, 516, 523 n., 527 

Fáni (Persian ¢athallus of Mir ‘Ali 
shir Nawa’i, 7.7.), 505 

Fagr-náma (Hi urd work), 450 

Farah, 175, 186 

Faraju'lláh (son of the Sá4ið- Dímán 
Shamsu d-Dín — Muhammad-i-Ju- 
wayní, xiii), 29 

Abu'l-Faraj, Gregorius — b. Ahrün 
(physician and historian). See 

ar Hebraeus 

Akhu Abi’l-Faraj of Zanjdn (saint, 
xi), 426 and n. 
hana, 380, 393, 418 

Farhád, 328, 329, 547 

Farhádjird, 178 

Farhanrg-i -Anjuman -árd - yi - Násirí 
(Persian lexicon? by Ridd-quli 
Khán, xix), 481 n. 
Ibnu'-Fárid,' Umar — (Egyptian mys- 
tical poet, xii-xiii), 133, 514, 5 
Farid-i-Ahwal (‘ Squinting Farid,” 
poet, xiv), 154 

Faridu'd-Dín. W— ‘Attar (mystical 
poet, xiiij, 88, 344, 350, 352, 435. 
479. 505; Qadi — (envoy of 
Báyazíd ** the Thunder-bolt" to Tí- 
mür),203; — Ahmad b.Sa'du'd-Dín 
at-Tafidzini. see under Ahmad 

Farmán-Khánd (daughter of Rashi- 
du'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh, xiv), 84 

Farrukh (ode of Háfiz addressed to 


—), 301 

Farrukh Yasár (king of Shírwán, c. 
A.D. 1500), 417 

Farrukhí (poet, xi), 65 

Fárs, 20, 73, 83, 101, 119, 160, 163, 
165, 168, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
206, 226, 237, 272, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 284, 285, 317, 3441, 356, 357, 
381, 385, 387, 389, 397, 401, 406, 

(0410, 444 

gt 162, 165 n., 
168 n., 274 n., 275 n., 357 and n. 

Fáryáb, 175 اور‎ 7 

Faryumad, 212, 215 

Fasa (in Fars), 168 

Fasfhi of Khwaf (author of the rare 
AMujmal, or Compendium of his- 
tory and biography), 28 n., 29, 
40n., 67; n., 112 and n., 150 and 
n4 1512, 174 and n., r95 n., 
210 and n., 211, 214-15, 224. 
230, 282 n., 283, 354 n., 365, 
4 24 1۱: 425, 425-8 


INDEX 


Ghazna, House of —, 73, 74, 91, 380 

-Ghazzálí, Shaykh Muham —{xi- 
xii), 479; Shaykh Ahmad —, 
135n. 

Ghibellines, 399 

Ghiyáthu'd - Dín. — Muhammad 
Sám (king of Ghür, d. A.D. 1202), 
174, 1795 — Kurt ruler of Herat 
(d. A.D. 1329), 55, 57, 176-7, 
179; — Pir ‘Ali Kurt (grandson 
of the preceding), 57, 179, 186; — 
(Muhammad b. Rashídu'd - Din 
Fadlu'lláh (minister and patron of 
letters, put to death in A. D. 1336), 
56-7, 58-9, 71, 83, 84, 87, 103, 
226, 261-2; — Hájji Khurásání 
(ancestor of the Muzatfari dynasty, 
xiii), 162; — b. Sultán Iskandar 
(king of Bengal and correspondent 
of the poete Håfiz, xiv), 286-7; 
Amir — (Hurúfi poet), 373; — 
Naqqgásh (xv), 397 

Ghüch Husayn b. Amír Chübán (xiv), 
170 

Ghulám 'Alí Khan .jzág (author of 
the A'Aizinma-1- mira, xviii), 189 

Ghir, 152, 175, 176; kings of —, 


1, 17 

Ghuri, Anais — (Sarbadar, xiv), 180 

**Giansa," 389. See Jahánsháh 

Gibb, E. J. W. — (Turkish scholar, 
d. 1901), 156, 210 n., 354, 368 n., 
369, 370, 392, 399 n-, 404 n., 422, 
423, 426, 441 Tes 449. 450, 532 

Gibbon (author of the Decline and 
£F all), 202-3 

Gibbons, Professor H. A. —, 198, 
401 n. 

Gílán, Gil, 49. 416, 429. 473. 479: 
481, 483. also Caspian pro- 
vinces, Gayl 

Gird-i-Kuh (stronghold of the Assas- _ 
sins), 368 

Gobineau, le Comte de —, 103, 425 

de Sonje 88 n., 99n. 

sog. í 

Golden Horde, 57, 354 

Gomez de Salazar (member of Spanish 
mission to Tímúr, xv), 1 

Gonzalez de Clavijo (Spanish ambas- 
sador to Timur), 199-201. 
Clavijo 

Gothland, 6 

Gottwaldt, 88 n. 

Government service to be avoided, 28 

Graf (editor of Sa'dí's Bustdn), 16n., 
519 n. 
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France, French, 6, 9, 10, 395 

Franciscan envoys to Mongol court, 
1 

Franks, 73, 74, 101, 200, 205. See 
also Europeans 

Frazer, Sir J. G. —, 474 

Friesland, 

Fudülí (Fuzüli, Turkish poet of Bagh- 
dád, xvi), 441 

Furúghí (Muhammad Husayn Khán 
Zukd'u’l-Afulk, contemporary Per- 
sian poet and historian), 383 

Fusügu'l- Hikam (by Shaykh Mu- 
hyi'd-Din ibnul-Arabi, 4.v.), 
63, 127, 446, 513 


Gabr (Guebre), 38, 39, 541. See also 
Magians, Zoroastrians 

Ganja, 122, 326 n., 535, 536 

Ganj-náma (Turkish Hurüfí book), 


450 
Gantin, M. Jules — (editor of Ta'rikh- 
i- Guzída), 94 
Garm-sir, 52 
Gawhar Shád Khátún (or — Áqá, xv), 
388, 389, 410, 428 
Gaykhátü (Mongol Il-khan, A. D. 1291— 
5), 31. 37-9; 43: 163 
Gayl (Gel, Gil), 48o, 481 
Gedik Ahmad Pasha (tutor to the 
Ottoman Prince Mustafá, xv), 411 
Gél. See above under Gayl 
Genoa, 201 
Geoffrey de Langley (English envoy 
to Gházán's court), 44 
Georgia, Georgians, 9, 85, 160, 188, 
190, 192, 197, 199, 362, 406, 409, 
414, 503 
o Germany, 6, 542; German 
peror, 107 n. 
"Gharjistán, 175 
Ghaza (Egypt), 19 
Gházán (Mongol Il-khán, A.D. 1295- 
1304), 17, 27, 40-46, 47, 48, 69, 
78, 712+ Tå» 74 76, 82, 83, B4, 
101, 104 n., 163, 176, 275, 361 
Gházániyya (suburb of Tabríz), 46, 


Jo 
Gházán-náma (by Ahmad of Tabriz, 


xiv), 103 — 
Abu'l-Gházi Sultán Husayn b. Man- 
sür b. Bayqará (Tímürid prince, 


xv-xvi) 380, 390-1, 395, 396, 
399, 400, 4IO, 412, 418, 421-2, 
430-1, 433, 434, 436, 439-40, 
443. 453. 455-9, 487 n., 505, 506, 
517 
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Haft Birddardn (the “ Seven Bro- 
thers,” the constellation of the 
Great Bear),”’ 213 n. 

*Haft Iqlim (the i ven ا‎ 8 

ical and biographical work 
Í a Ahmad í 111, 141, 
142, 153, 210, 211, 216, 222, 233, 
230, 258, 274, 331 n., 345, 362, 363 

Haithon (Armenian historian), 25 n. 

*Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqaldni (Zndd), 367 

*Ibnu'l-Hájib (Arabic grammarian, 
author of al-Æáfiya), 514 

Hajji Beg b. Amir Chúbán (xiv), 170 

Hájji Khalifa (Turkish bibli er, 
author of the Xash/u’s-Zunin), 
88 n., 367 n. 

Hakluyt Society, 6 n., 8, 381, 399 n., 
404n., 405 n., 407, 416 n. 

Halláj (wool-carder). See Busháq 
(Abi Ishaq) of Shiraz, who fol- 
lowed this trade 

Senon "the Book of cnr "3 
of ‘Arifi, 495-7. See also Gúy 
ú Chawgán 

*Halul" 413. See Khalil, of which 
this is an Italian corruption 

Hama (in Syria), 197 

Hamadan, 25, 39, 69, 85, 125, 193, 


403, 424 
Hamdu'lláh Mustawfi of Qazwín (his- 
torian and geographer), 56,87—100, 
224, 231 ۰ 
Hamidi dynasty, 401 
von Hammer, 68, 156, 347 n., 436 
Hammer- Pur و‎ 147: 401 ۰ 
Hamza b. Qara ‘Osman (‘Uthmdn) 
q-qoyünlá (xv), 404 
Hanafi. — sect, 40, 50, 97, 98; clan 
or family of Qazwin, 94 
Hanbalí sect, 301 n. 
Hagígat-náma (Turkish Hurúfí book), 


450 
Haggu'I- Yagín (by Mahmúd Shabis- 


tarí, xiv), 149-150 
Haramayn, Sada — (title as- 
sumed by Egyptian rulers, xiv), 205 
Harqadáq (Mongol general, xiv), 48 
Hartmann, 516 
Hárün. — ar-Rashíd (*Abbásid Ca- 
liph, ix), 21 ; Sharafu'd-Dín — b. 
Shamsu'd-Din Muhammad .S4A15- 
Dtwan (xiii), 20-21 ۱ 
Hasan. The Imám — b. “Alí b. Abí 


Tálib (vii), 91; Shaykh — b. 
Husayn ir or Ilkáni (Il-Khání) 
called Buzurg (“the Great," d. 


A.D. 1356), 54, 55, 59, 60, 170-1; 
36 
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Greece, Greek, 5, 89, 405 

Gregory X, Pope —, 19 

Gri ہے و‎ dames of 
ámf's Yisufwa Zu/ay&hd),516,531 

Gúðar (rebel at Sírján, xiv), 192 


Guebre ) 2 39. 541. See also 
Magians, Zoroas 5 
Guelphs, 399 


de Guignes, 382 n. 

Guillaume d’Ada (archbishop of 
Sultdniyya, xiv), 54n. 

Gujarat, 318, 3 

Gulandám, Muhammad — (compiler 
of the Diwdn of Hafiz), 272, 283 

Gul » 398 

Gulistan (of Sa*dí), 16 n., 401 n., 
436: 515 . Aic 

Gulistán (place in Caucasia), 417 

*Guishan-i-Káz ('" Rose-garden of 
Mystery”), 146-Q 300, 471 n. 


, ; WEE- lso 
Ka 


Gurjistán (Georgia, g.v.), 188 
*Gáüy u Chawgdn (* Ball and Polo- 
stick,” a poem by ‘Arifi, xv), 495-7 


Habib-i- ‘Udi (favourite of Miranshah 
put to death by Tímúr), 195 

Habíb, Mirzá — of Isfahán (xix), 
231, 257, 346, 351 

Habí^u's-Styar (history by Khwánd- 
amír, xvi), 39 n., 40 n., 41, Óon., 
171 n., 174, 258, 264, 273, 282a n., 
283, 331 n., 353 n., 354, 366, 385, 
389, 421, 428 n., 429, 430 n., 432, 
434. 460, 488 n., 503, 505 

á (by Saná' of‏ ا 
G ), I41‏ 

Haditha, 81 

Hadiyya Malik (daughter of Rashí- 
du'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh), 84 

Háfiz Muhammad Shamsu'd-Dín 
— of Shíráz Dite poet, xiv), 108, 
159, 161, 166, 170, 188-9, 207; 
209, 211, 225, 238, 243, 258, 
259n., 260, o n., 271-319, 320, 
325, 348, 350, 352, 354, 350, 357, 
435, 444, 495, 195 508, 510, 544, 
548; tomb of — (i: ) 
311, 318-9; — b. Ghiyá od- Din 
Kurt (xiv), 57, 117-8; — Abrú 
(historian, xv), 424-6, 430; — 
(minstrel of Shiráz), 328; Darwish 
— (copyist, xv), 225 

* Haft Awrang (the Sab‘a, Septet, or 
“*Seven Thrones” of Jami, xv), 
515, 516 

B. P. 
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Hisn Kayf (fortress), 408 


Hít, 81 
Horn, Dr Paul —, 107 n. 
Houtum-Schindler, Sir Albert — (d. 


1916), 80, roon., 150D., 102, 
210 n., 360, 426, 430, 474 
Howorth, Sir Henry — (History of the 
Mongols), 13-14, 15, 18 n., 191. 
21, 25 n., 26 n., 34D, 41 0., 42, 
44, 45, 58 n., 60, 61 n., 177 n. 
Huart, M. Clément —, 365, 375, 449, 


450, 461 
Húlágú (Mongol Íl-Khán, xiii), 15, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 39, 40, 58, 59, 60, 
66, 69, 74, 167, 171, 175, 250, 251 
Húlájú (Mongol prince put to death 
by Arghün, xiii), 33 
Hulwani (clan or family of Qazwin), 94 
Humám, Humámu'd-Dín. — son 
of Rashídu'd*Dín Fadlu'lláh (xiii), 
84; Mawláná — (contemporary of 
above-mentioned Rashid), 28; —, 
or Humámi, of Tabriz (poet, xiu- 
xiv), 152-4, 329, 352 
Humayrá (*Á'isha, the Prophet's wife, 
so called), 320 
Humáyin (** Great Mogul " 
of India, D 391, 393, 418, 419 
Humdy wa Humáyún | y 
Khwájú of Kirmán), 22 
HORN Hungarians, 6, 9 
urmuz, 47, 193, 238, 285. 290, 397 
Hurr b. کرلک و‎ 87 ds 
Hurüfisect (xiv), 190, 365-75. 449-52, 


475, #78, 47 

Husa. The Imam — b.‘Ali Talib 
(vii), 256, 441, 449, 510; — b. 
Mansúr al-Halláj (mystic, x), 195 
andn.; — b. Amír Chübán (xiv), 
54; Amír — (general of Abû 
the Mongol, xiv), 51; — b. Pj- 
Búghá b. ا‎ er (or 

Ikání (father of Shaykh Hasan- 

i-Buzurg, g.v., xiv), 171 ; — b. 
U ways-i-Jalá'ir (killed A.D. 1382), 
172; Sultan — (Tímürs rival), 
185; Shaykh — Juri (xiv), 178-9; 
Abu’l-Ghazi Sultan — b. Mansur 
b. Bayqará (Tímürid prince, xv), 
see supra, sv. Ábul-Gházi; 
— Kiya (Hunifi correspondent, 
xiv), 368; — Beg Shámlü (coun- 
sellor of Shah Isma‘il the Safawi, 
A-D. 1300), 417; — Wá'iz-i-Káshifi 
(man of letters, xv), 434. 438, 441-3, 
463, 503-4; — ‘Udi (musician to 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa'l, xv), 505 
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208, 260, 261, 262, 264; 
Shaykh — b. Tímúrtásh b. Chúbán 
called Küchak (‘the Little,” d. 


A.D. 1343), 59, 6o, 170-31; b. 
Uways b. Shaykh — i-Buzurg 
(killed A.D. 1382), 172, 320; —b. 
‘Ali Beg b. Qira وت‎ (‘Uth- 
mán) Báyandarí or Ág-qoyúnlú 
(A.D. 1453-77) 402, 403, see 
Üzün Hasan ; —['Alf] b. Jahán- 
sháh (xv), 402, 403; 408, 409, 410; 
— i-Sabbáh (founderof the Assas- 
sins, 7.v., xi), 66; Amir — of 
Dihli (poet, xiv), ir beg 298 
350, 352, 491, ; Shaykh-i- 
jir Gv), ida Sayyid — of 
Tirmidh (parodied by Mahmüd 
Qárí of Yazd), 352; Khwája — 
and Shaykh — (corr ents of 
Hurüfís, xh edi Hájji Mírzá 
— (author of Fárs-náma-1-Nájirf, 
xix), 162 

Hasht Bihisht (a garden near Tabriz, 
the '*Astibistí" of the Venetian 
travellers), 414 ۱ 

Hátifi (nephew of Jámí and poet, xvi), 


459 

Hátim-Tá'i, 276, 383 

Haydar-i-Safawi, Shaykh — (xv), 407, 
414, 416, 4170. ۱ 

Haydar of Shíráz (poet, xiv), 223-4 

Haydarábád codex of the Sdður- 
ndma, 391 

Hasárasp d sty in Luristán, 37 

Hebrews. See Jews 

Henry the Pious, Duke of Silesia, 6 

Herat, 41, 49, 50, 55, 57, 115, 152, 
161, 163, 173» 175, 176, 178, 179, 
180, 186, 208, 216: 354, 385 ۳-۰ 
362, 366, 380, 382, 384, 387, 388, 
390, 393, 397. 401, 418, 421, 421, 
424, 425, 427-32) 455 457-0; 462, 
464, 473.488, 500, 501, 803, 506,507 

Hertford (Oriental printing at —), 


443, 444 

Hiawatha, 523 

Hidáyat (/a&Aal/u; of Ridá-qulí Khán 
Lálá-báshí, xix), 432. See Ridá- 


quli I 
Hiddyat-ndima (Persian Hurüfi book), 


450 
Hiláli ( xv-xvi), 459 
Hims (Emessa), 41, 197 
Hindis, 193 
Hind (poet, xiii), 22 
Ibn Hishám (biographer of the Pro- 
phet), 88 
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Ilminsky (editor of the Bdbur-ndma), 
I 


qmadu’d-Din, — Fagíh (“the Juris- 
consult,” of Kirmán, xiv), 
159, و25 بمج سم اوه وسار‎ 
348, 350, 352; — Nasímí (Nesímí, 
the "Turkish Hurúfi poet, xiv-xv), 
368. See Nasímí 

Imáms, the Twelve — (vii-ix), 9ı. 
See also under ‘Ali, Hasan, 
Husayn, etc. 


Imám-qulí Khán, 318 
Ci Tiqehî (Ísfahán), 368 


(old Tur name), 120, 121 and 


n. 
-Znàá (of Ibnu'l-Hajar, xiv-xv), 367 
India, Indians, 3, 64, 73> 74, 83, 
85, 89, 101, 106, 107, 108, 111, 
125, 127, 128, 174, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 193, 194, 272, 284, 302, 318, 
357, 380, 383n., 393, 397, 398, 
2 yn #23: 429, 433, 46 461, 
490, 499, 499, 504, 335, 5 
Indian hemp (Zang, RS), رپ‎ 
and n., 151 and n. 
Indian Mutiny, 183 n., 380, 391, 420 
Indus, 4, 175, 193, 194, 393 
Injá, Shaykh Abü Isháq — (xiv), 163, 
164-5, 166, 225, 226, 230, 231, 
233 n., 235, 237, 274, 275, 290, 


35 

= Institutes"( Tuzilkát) of Tímür, 183, 
201, 361 n. 

Iouldouchi, Thomas —, 11, 49. See 
above s.v. lldaci 


Iram, 525 

Iranchin (Mongol officer, xiv), 52, 53 

'Iráq, 20, 21, 160, 168, ۱ 19 204, 
235, 377» 325, 364, 368, 385, 387, 
389, 397, 398, 402, 409, 410, 418, 
464, 466, 

Tráqi, Fakhru'd-Dín — (poet), 63, 
124-39, 174, 321, 344, 350, 445, 
446, 512 

„ Írish, 44, 102, 107 
rín (place near Ray), 265 


‘fsa. Sultan — (governor of Márdín, 
xiv), 192; — of the Otto- 
man Sultán Muhammad I, 401. 


See also Jesus 
Isen-búqá (Mongol officer, xiv), 52 
I5, 22, 37, 81, 82, 110, 41, 
160, 161, 16s, 168, 169, 181, 188, 
Sie sec 216 380: 346 969. 860, 


3, 384, 389, 402, 410, 416, 489 
Isfandiyúrí » 401 
Isfará'in, 1 » 497» 503 
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Husayni, Amir — of Khurásán (ques- 
tioner of Mahmúd-i-Shabistarí, 
xiv), 147 

Husn u ‘Ishg (** Beauty and Love," a 
e by Kátibí, xv), 487 

Hyde, Thomas — (xviii), 303 

Hyrcania, 390. See Astarábád, 

Gurgán, Jurján 
12, 88, 144 n. 

Ibráhím. Shaykh Sadru'd-Dín — 
al-Hamawí (xiii), 40; Shaykh Ibrá- 
him  alJuwayní (xii)  40n.; 
Khwája — b. Rashídu'd-Dín Fad- 
lu'lláh (xiv), 52, 71, 83, 84, 86; 
Mirzá — Sultán b. Sháh-rukh 


(sv). 364, 387, 500; — b. *Alá'u'd- 
wla i Báysunqur (xv), 388; 
Sultán — Lódí of Dihlí (xvi), 393; 
— (brother of Shah Isma‘{l-i-Sa- 
fawi, A.D. 1500), 416; Amir 
Shaykh — of Shirwan (xv), 488 
conium, 63,127. See also Qonya 
daji, Sultan — (put to death, A.D. 


1291), 33 - 
Idol-temples destroyed in Persia by 
(A.D. 1295), 40 

‘Tdu'l-Fitr, 349 and n. ١ 
1 clan or family of Qazwín, 93 
Iftikháru'd-Dín, Malik Said — Ma 
, hammad b. Abá Nasr (xiii), 93,115 
Ij (place in Fars), 356, 357 
fk "d-Dín, castle of —, 366 
or Ildonchi, Thomas — (Mon- 
gol envoy to Edward II in A.D. 
1307), 11 and n., 49 
ÍI- s. This title is properly ap- 
plied to the Mongol successors 
of Húlágú Khán, whose history 
is contained in ch. i (1-61), but it 


is also sometimes 2 ed to the 
dynasty founded by Shaykh Ha- 
san-i-Buzurg, more correctly 
called Jalá'ir or (170-3). 


The references to the former are : 
15, 17, 18, 20, 27, 44, 45, 49. 50, 
88, 71, 74, 83, 87, 92, 173, 205; 
to the latter: 160, 161, 170-3, 
208, 260, 261, 262, 401. On the 
forms Ii-Kháni and Ílkáni see 
especially 171; t it is to be 
noted that in the received text of 
Háfz (ed. Rosenzweig-Schwan- 
nau, vol. iii, p. 8) the former title is 
ied to the grandson of Shaykh 
Buzurg 


INDEX 


Jahángir. — b. Tímúr (xiv), 381; 
— (Mogul Emperor of Dihlí, xvii), 
273, 319, 391; — b. 'Ali Beg b. 
Qdra *Osman (*Uthmán) Áq-qoy- 
ünlü (xv), 404, 407, 408 

Jahán-gushd, Ta'ríbh-i- — (by *'Alá- 
'u'd-Dín ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni, 
xiii); see under Ta’rikh 

Jahan Khatin (satirized by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákáni, xiv), 233 n. 

Jahdn-ndma (one ot the sources of the 
Nushatw I-Qulud), 99 

Jahánsháh b. Qára Yúsuf Qára- 
qoyúnlú (xv), 387-9, 400-3, 406, 
408-10, 412 

Jala’ir family and dynasty, 54, 59, 60, 
160, 161, 166, 170-3, 187, IQI, 
260, 284, 320, 399. See also Il- 
khani (I]kapi) 

Jalal. — i-‘Adudi (poet, xiv), 159, 
344, 350, 352; Khwaja — [or 
Jaida oi b. Rashídu'd-Dín 

adlu'lláéh (xiv), 82, 84; — ~i- 
p (poet), 65; — i-Tabíb 
(poet), 65, 159, 344: 350, 352 

-Din, 2 Mankobirni Khwá-‏ و 
razmsháh (xiii, 12, 665; — Sim-‏ 
nání (minister to Arghun, put to‏ 
death in A.D. 1289), 31; — Kay-‏ 
Qubád b. *AlZ'u'd-Din Kay-Qubád‏ 

jáq of Rüm (xiii), 83; Khwája — 
b. Rashidu'd-Dín Fadlu’llah (xiv), 
82,84; Mawláná — Rümí (author 
of the MatÀhnawf, g.v.), 105, 106, 
TET, 139, 140, 155, 217, 302, 344, 
350, 445, 479, 484, 514, 5485 — 
Mansúr-i-M í, 163 (see also 
injra, s.v. Mansúr); Mawláná — 
b. Husám of Herát (contemporary 
of *Ubayd-i-Zákáni), 257 ; Khwája 
— (patron of Hafiz), 292; — 
Dawani (philosopher, xv), 389, 
398, 423, 442-4; Mawlind — 
Ishaq of Samarqand (xiv-xv), 428 
Jám (town in Khurásán), 175, 435, 


473. 507 Wi. — 

Jám-i- Jam (poem by Awhadí of Mará- 
gha, xiv), 141 

Jami, Mulla Núru'd-Dín *Abdu'r- 
Rahman (poet, xv), 124, 125, 132, 
1330., 1390, 140, 141 2 258, 
261, 273, 283, 320, 321۳۰, 1+ 
3470-, 395, 398, 399n., 422-3, 
426 n., 434, 435-6; 437, 440, 
445-8, 457, 459, 461 n., 463, 475, 
7 496, 497, 503, 505, 506, 507- 
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Isfizár, 175, 176 xx 
Isháq Efendi (author of the KsAifu'7- 
á T M eus Uweyr b 
Abú Isháq. — b. Sul ways b. 
Sháh Shují' Muzaffarí (slam b 
Tímür, A.D. 1393), 169; Shayk 
— Injá (xiv) ; see above s.v. Injá ; 
— Amad b. Yá-Sín (historian of 
Herát), 174, 431; — of Shíráz 
tronomic poet, xiv) ; see above 
s.v. Busháq; — Ibráhím (saint 
of Kázarán), 226 
! J'shg-náma (Persian Hurüfi book by 
irishta-záda, 2.7.), 371, 450,451 
Iskandar. — b. ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza 
(Timárid, xv), 344, 345, 366; — 
b. Qára Yüsuf Aq-qoyünlü (xv), 
382, 400, 401, 402, 404, 489. See 
also Alexander the Great 
Jsbandar-náma (Yluráfi poem), 449 
رم‎ 48 11, 17, E: 32, 40, 43» 4 
1:45, 498 731 791 9; 
Ismail Shah — Safawt (A.D. 1500), 
315, 316, 379» 380, 381, 400, 407, 
414, 415, 416, 417-19, 4345 488, 


459, 507 
sema ‘Ali (Indian copyist, xix), 154 
Isma“flí sect, 53, 73, 74, 154. Seealso 
Assassins 
‘Ismat of Bukhárá (poet, xv), 352, 


353: 501 
Istahbánát (in Fárs), 331 
Istakhr (in Fárs), 414, 416 
Istiwá-náma (Persian Huráüfi poem), 


a o 

(one of the sources‏ و 
of the 7a’rith-i-Gusida), 89‏ 

Italy, Italians, 381, 395, 399, 405, 
414. See also Venetians 

Iyás b. Mu'áwiya, 255 

Izníq, 369 | 

‘Izzat Malik (wife of Shaykh Hasan- 
i-Atichak, xiv), 60 

‘Izzu'd-Din. — Muraffar (minister 
responsible for introducing paper 
money into Persia, A.D. 7294), 38 ; 
— iU mur Marghind minister, 
xii-xiii and ancestor of Kurt dy- 
nasty), 174» 175; Malik — (ruler 
of Luristán, xiv), 187, 192, 368 ; 
— Shir (xv), 401 


acob, 413, 414, 415. See Ya'qüb 

a‘far. جک‎ Abi Talib- Zayydr ا‎ 
144 and n. ; — Sádi (Imám, viii 1 
440: — of Tabriz calligraphist, 
xv), 395, 499 
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**Jex”’ (Italian corruption of Yazd, 
]و9‎ ( 389 ۰ 

Jibba (place), 8t 

finn, 317 n. 

Johan- Yokhnan- Üng (origin of ** Pres- 

ter John"), r1 n. 

John XXII, Pope — (A.D. 1322), 54 
ones, Sir William —, 303, 304 
oseph, 263. See Yüsuf 

Juha (a celebrated wit orjester), 254, 


255 

Junayd, Shaykh — (Safawi, grand- 
father of Shah Isma‘il), 414 

Jurján (province of Persia), 355, 399. 
See Astarábád, Gurgán 

-Jurjánf, -Sayyidu' sh-Sharif (xv), 150, 
276 2.۰ 353, 355, 370 

eme (Mongol noble executed), 33 

uwayní (family), 20-24; 'Alá'u'd- 
Din ‘Ata Malik-i- — (author of 
the Ta'ríkh-i-Jahángushá, 7.v.), 
16, 11 n., 12, 17 


Ka‘ba, 32, 89, 321, 4 

Kabíru'd-Dín b. Falhru'd-Dín *Iráqí 
(xiii), 127, 128 

Kabul, 86, 175 

* K bull thief," Khwájú of Kirmán so 
called, 324 

Káfiristán, 193 

Kdáfiya (of Ibnu'l-Hájib), 514 

E Shaykh —, 264 

Kalát-i-Nádirf, r2 n., 186 (?) 

Kalila wa Dimna (Book of —), 94 
(translated into Mongolian); [ur 
(versified by Qani‘i, xiii); 46 
504. See also Anwár-i-Suhay í 

Kalo Joannes (last Christian Emperor 
of Trebizond, xv), 407, 408 

Kamal of Khujand (poet contem- 
porary with Háfiz, xiv), 159, 209, 
ali, یں‎ 331-2, 350, 352, 435, 
ion: 498. See under the next 


Kamálu'd-Dín. Khwája — of Síwás 
(correspondent of KRashídu'd-Dín 
TN xiv), 84; P Isma'il of 
Isfah t, xiii), 261, 317 n., 
351, rn Husayn (satirized by 
سی مھ ۔‎ NC 
0 
Busháq), 350; جد‎ al-Fársí 
of Shíráz (accused of plagiarism by 
Katibi), 491; Khwaja — ra 
spondent of Hurúfis, xiv), 

— *Abdu'r- (author 
Matla'u's-Sa'dayn, gq.7.), SG 


INDEX 


Jamálu'd-Dín, Shaykh — (xiii), 
35, 36 and n.; — Dastajirdáni 
ioa of Baydú, A.D. 1295), 


347 — Shafi‘i doctor of Bagh- 
d (xiv), zo; — Abu'l-Qásim of 

Káshán (historian cited in زر‎ 
pep 88; — Muhammad b 
Husám (poet, xiv), 177; — ( 
parodied by Mahmûd Q 

on the‏ یچوس -i-Mujidt‏ ور 
town of Yazd), 360, 362, 464‏ 

fáémi'u't- Tasántf-i- Rashídí (xiv), 77 
and n 


Jám“ wi- Tawdrikk (by Rashidu’d- 
Dín Fadlu'lláh, author of the pre- 
Mod. I2, 17, 44D-, 49; 
6r, 6 72-5, 8 
Jamih — or Jam (the Fima of 
He Aves, a a legendary Persian 
emi or „151, 200, 3174 
— Mawláná, ی‎ Bie — 
(astronomer, xv), 386, 502; — 
(unidentified), 494 
Jamshid u Khurshid (by Salmán-i- 
Sáwajf, xiv), 261 
Jani Beg Khan (of the Golden Horde, 
xiv), 354 
Jarbádhaqání, Abû Sharaf — (trans- 
lator of al-'Utbií's Agjtébu7- Ya- 
ming), 88 and n. 
Jarún, 397 
ava, 398 
Jawáhiru'l-Asrár (of Ádharf), 259; 
— of Kamálu'd-Dín Ilusayn b. 
Hasan of Khwárazm (commentary 
on E Maven 444-5 
fawdáhirut-Tafsir (larger commen- 
ry on ds Ourán by Husayn 
Wa*iz-i-Káshifi, xv), 442 
Jawhari, Sadru’d-Din Muhammad — 
(parodied 7 عمد‎ and Mahmúd 
» 350 
fáwidán- ی‎ "by Fadlu'lláh al- 
Huráfi), 367-9, 449 (where سآ‎ 
dén-ndma is a mistake for the 
above title), 450-2 
Jaxartes Given: called by the Arabs 
۸۱/۷, 22 
-Jazira (Mesopotamia, g.v.), 368 
edda, 398 
erusalem, 99, 357 
Jesus Christ (‘/sa’/-Masth), 298 
Jews, 17, 31-6, 39-40, 47, 49, 69, 71, 


739 74 » TOI, 194, 251, 3 371; 
Society for the of 
Christianity amongst the —, 346 
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18-30; —  Husayn Gázargíhi “Key of Life" (JMiftdkw'l-Haydt), 
seudo Sun and ter, alleged 372 
to be the real author of the Majá- Khabjs, 81 
lisu'l-*Ushsháq, ifo .v.), 4 #49, #57. 457- Khabithdt (obscene poems of Sa‘df), 
8; — Husayn b. 1231 n. 
razm (NRI c of a de ce on ل‎ 387 
the Mathnawf nee Jawáhiru!- Khafaja (Arab tribe), 162, 231 
Asrdr, xv), 44 Ibn Khaldín (historian, TN = 
Kamál-ndma (by Khwájú of Kirmán, — Khálidí clan or family of 
xiv), 226 Khalil, — Sultán of S S 
“ Kéma-Shastra Society,” 436 400; — Sultán b. Mi 
"e e e re — (poet con- (Tímürid prince, xv), 38r, 383, 
eens 459 438; Mawláná — Naqqgásh (“the 


painter”), 384, 4 
Khalfli, clan o 4 498 of Qazwin, 94 
a Mirá ور سیا سا‎ 
-qoyünlá ( xv), 408, 413, 414 
Khalligu | (^ CE [new] 
Ideas"), 322 n. Seeabove under 
Kamálu'd-Dín Isma*íl 
Ibn Sele iae ملو‎ (biographer, xiii), 64 
AAamriyya ( “í Wine-poem " of 
‘Umar b. í Párið و‎ 514 
Khamsa (** Quintet ^) of Nizámí of 
Ganja, 216, 505, 541; — of 
Khwájú of Kirmán, 225-6; 
tu! l- Mutakayyirín of Mir ‘Alt Shír 
Nawá'i, 508 | 
Khán-báligh (**Cambaluc," Pekin), 
397, 398 
الاسام‎ 163 


zada Begum (Bábur's sister), 
#19 


cal 


xii), 65, 224, 522 
name of Uljáytú 


oo, to Khudá-banda, ;..), 
Khari 418 
Khatá (Cathay), 75, 228, 356 
KAatimatu'l-Hayát (Jámi's last Di- 
we و‎ r in A.D. 1490-1), 
51 


Khatlán, 390 
A (poet of Bukhárá), 352, 438, 


Khaysár, 152, 174, 175, 176 
-Kházin al NM, A Abe Talib ‘Ali 


— (historian), 
-Khazrají (author of al-* Ugádu'l- 
Lúlú'ipya, a history of Yaman), 
357 
Khidr 134, 250, 291 
Khidr Khan (xv), 383 n. 
* Khirad-ndma-i-Sikandart (by Jámí), 
516, 536-40 
Khiva, 190. See Khwárazm 


xvii), 318 
Kasi eg ai) su J 
A'ansu l-/shtihd i “Treasure of 
یں جن‎ by Bushag of Shíráz, 


Kara clan or e ionis of Qazwin, 94 
Karbalá, 42, 44, 191۰ 256, ا‎ 
Karduchin (wife of 


xiv), 

Karím kiini- Zand (xviii), 311 

Kerait (a people akin to the‏ رت 

ls), 11, 18 n, 

kári kiyá Mírzá “AM 
Gildn, 7 D. 1500), 41 

Karkuk, 1 

Kér-ndna(o (of Rabí'f of Büshanj, xiv), 
1 5 1-2 

Kash, 185, 194 

Káshán, 81, 118, 389 

Kashf (near Euphrates), 4 1 

AY dui (of Háji Khalifa), 
397 n. 


Káshghar, 382 
مد وف‎ Ásrár refutation of Hunifi 
heresies by Efendi), 371, 


yvernor of 


gr (E -Zamakhsharí), 272 

Kátibi (poet of Níshápúr or Turshíz, 
xv), 352, 353. 438, 487-95, 498, 

Kais, Kay — (legendary king of 
Persia), 152 

Kawthar (stream or fountain in Para- 
aA of P 

Kayáni dynasty ersia, go 

Kayfi (name of a place), 83 

Kaysí, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Kazan, 391 

Kázarün, 226, 418, 444 

urs oa G-— (ramiatorof Ai 


Keri, Karit, 21, Ibn. 
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KAisána-i-Ámira (biography of poets — Kisrá, 120, 121, 285, 467, 469. See 

by Mír oe Afi Khan p» also Chosroes, Khusraw, Nüs- 
xviii), 289 hírwán, Sásánians 

Khudá-banda ( Uljáytü, A.D. 1305-16), Kitdb-i- Yamint (Hist d of Sultán 
46-51, 83, 176, ۰ Mahmüd of G ), 88 

Úljáytú Kitábu' 1 Ahyá wa'l-Áthár (by Rashi- 


du'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh, xiii-xiv), 75, 


Kitdbee Ma ári t (Ibn وا ده ی‎ 

Kitdbu t-Tanbth wa'l-Ishraf 

Kiyá, ap family of n, 94 

Kosti girdle), 342 n. 

Kubla Khán. See Qub lay 

-Kubrá (treatise Logic by al- 
urjání, xiv-xv), 355 

Ulamá (" Street of the‏ وو 
Learned ” pe: the Rab“-i-Rashídí‏ 
at Tabríz), 86‏ 

Kúh-i-Chakil Magdm (mountain near 
ping n 

Kunhu'l-Murád (by Sharafu'd-Din 
‘Ali Yazdi), 363 

Kuniusu'l-Hagd't. (commentary on 

the ‘Mathnawi), 445 

Kur, River —, 417 

Kurdistan, 92 401, 406 

eg (Persian Hurufi work), 


Kurt (dyr y of Herát), 41, 50, it 
57, 60, 160, 161, 163, 173-80, 1 


208, art, 3s 431 
e ne Rabi of Bushanj, 174, 


Kushti ei rane 

ERREUR 
ynasty, x 

Kuyük Khin (Mongol E 


Láhiján, 416, 482 

Láhijí, 'Abdu'r-Rahmán — (commen- 
tator of Gulskan-i-Rás). 148 

Ldld-béshf. See Ridá-qulí Khán 

* Lama'át we *Irágí), 127, 132-9, 
444-7, 5 

e: (editor of Skákndma), 89 

Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, by 

G. le Strange, 100 

Lane, Edward —, 312 

Lane-Poole, Stanley —, 19 n., 178, 
os 387, 390 

۱ Professor —, 184 

Lár, ns 


Latd’ پا‎ Aídiyya (dedicated by 
f- Ras iyya 
e author Mahmud b. Ilyas to 
Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh), 84-5 


e), 342 n. 
istorian of ged 


» 162, 166, 360 
peror, xili),8 


Khudá-dád (leader of revolt against 
Khalil Sultdn, xv), 381 

Khujand, 206, 209, 320, 324, 327 

Khuldsatu’l Akhbar (by wándamiír, 


xv-xvi), 434 

Khurásán, 25, 27, de 52, 54, 83, d 
152 n., 160, 175, 177, 185, 
190, 193, 210, 233 2۰ 277, 354 
364, 382, 387, 388, 392, 398, 401, 


408, 410, 416, 418, 419, 428, 435; 
438, 9^ þr P 4731 498, 503, 


Ibn Khurdadhbih ۱ 

Khurram-ábád (Luristán), 187, 470 

Khurshid Beg (ambassador from Uzin 
Hasan to the Ottoman Sultán 
Muhammad II), 409 

Khusraw I (vi), see S  Nüsbliwin: 
— II (— Parwiz, vii), 267, 329, 
500; Amir — of Dihli (poet, xiii), 
106, 107, 108—ro, 293; 352, us ۰ 

: 874+ S 5 
osroes, Kisr rað ya 

Khutan, 33, 266 

Khüy, 199, 414 

Khüzistán, 82, 83, 193, 411 

Khwáf, 112, 211, 424 n.,428. This 
place is mentioned in con- 
nection with 'asíhi, g.v. 

Khwájú (poet of Kirmán, xiv), 1 5% 
1209, 211, 222-9, 193-5, 296, 34 
350, 352 

Khwándamir (historian and bio- 
grapher, xvi), 17, 40, 171, 273, 


pher), 99 


283, i 3935» d 434, 4B8, 503» 
, 505. See also Habíbu's- 
yar, شا یر‎ 

Khwár, 81 

Khwárazm. (Khiva), 12, 190, 354. 326, 
368, 390, 418, 456 

Khwárazm- 66, 73, 74. 91, 180 

Kichik, 53 

Kieff, 10 

Kikshik, 3 

-Kinása, 254 

Kinjik, 53 


aaas ar 81, 85, 92, 115, 130, 
160, 161, 163, 166. 168 8 و‎ + 
208, 223, 224, 258, 259, 280, 325, 
345, 357, 360, 387, 389, a 406, 
410, 418, 427, 463, 464, 465 
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Latd'if-ndma, 362 McCarthy, Justin —, 303 

2o L Pig (by Rashídu'd-Dín ^ -Madína, 55, 111, 127, 167, 427 
Fadlu'lláh), 76 Mb (Mo وب‎ 0 

Latifa-i-Ghaybiyya (critical essay on Maghrib (Morocco), 84, 331 
Heaven 15, 316 Maghribi (mystical poet of Tabriz, 

Latífi (Turkish biographer of poets), xiv-xv), 159, 211, 330-44 345, 
369 435, 465, 475 


Magians, 234, 278 and n., 300, 342 
and n. See also Gabr or Guebre, 
Zoroastrian, Zunnár 

Mák (the Moon), 113 and n. 

Mahabbat-náma. — (Persian Hu- 
rúfi work), 373, 4503 — -í-Sáhið- 
dilán (by *Imádu'd-Dín Kirmání, 
A.D. 1322). 289. 

(near Kirmán), 345, 463, 464,‏ ره 


467 
Mahbibu’l-Qulid (* Hearts’ Darling," 
by Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawá’i), 45 
Mahdi. Advent of the expected —, 
463, 467, 469, 470; pretended —, 
50, 54; Sultán — b. Sháh Shujá“ 
M (xiv), 169; Ibn — 
(physician, xiii), 85 
Mahi the Fish), 113 
Mahmud. Sultán — of Ghazna 
(x-xi), 256, 353, 380; — Shah 
Bahmani (of the Deccan, patron 
of Hafiz, xiv), 285, 287 n., 290; 
Sultán — II (Ottoman, xix), 371, 
452; — b. Mubárizu'd-Dín Muzaf- 
farí (xiv), 165, 166-2, 360; — 
Inju (xiv), 274; — b. Abii 0 
(Tímürid, xv), 390; Mírzá Sháh 
— (Tímürid, xv), 388; Amír — 
b. Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh (xiii- 
xiv), 81, 84, 85; — b. Ilyás 
(rewarded for dedicating a book 
to Rashídu'd-Dín, xiii-xiv), 84; 
Khwája — of Sáwa (envoy to 
India, xiii-xiv), 85; — Qárí of 
Yazd ( ist, xv), 257, 351-3; 
— Kutbí (historian of Muzaffarís), 
n.; Mawláná — (co : 
ent of Hurüfís, xiv), 368 
Mahmúd-ábád (near Shírwán), 417 
Mahkmid u Ayás (poem by Fakhru'd- 
Dín pos 
Majálisu I- Má' minín (by Sayyid Nü- 
A Shüshtár, xvi), 44 n., 
224, 4 
*Majdlisu'n-Naff is (by Mic ‘AN Shir 
awá'Ü, 434, 437-9, 4s9, 487, 


98, 497, 4 n., o8 
Majlis -*Úskshág (ascribed by 
Bábur to u'd-Dín Husayn 
Gázargáhí, but generally attributed 


Latin, 9, 10, 11, 43, 62 

*Lawd th (by Jami), 444, 447-8, 512 

Lawdmi' (commentary by Jami on the 
Fugstsu'l-Hikam), 513 

Lawémi'u'l-Ishrég (by Jalálu'd-Dín 
طم‎ 443. See Akhlaq-i- 


Layla (concubine ret b. Iskan- 
dar Qára-qoyúnlú), 402 

*Layla wa Majnún (of Amir Khus- 
raw, xiii, 109-10; — (of Jami, 
xv), 516, 533-6, 545 

*Leaf, Walter — (translations from 
Hafiz), 303-6, 308, 309 

Leyden (in Holland), 367; Dr John 
— 392, 454 ; 

Liegnitz, Battle of — (April 9, 1241), 6 

Lisánu'l-Ghayb (** Tongue of the Un- 
reed Háfiz so entitled), > 0 

Lisánut- Tayr V AQUA" of the 
Birds," poem by Mír “Alí Shír 
Nawá'i), 505 

Lishta-Nisha (in Gílán), 416 

Literary History of Persía, by the 
author of this volume (vol. i from 
the earliest times to A.D. tooo, 
vol. ii from A.D. 1000 to 1265, 
published by Fisher Unwin in 
1902 and 1906 respectively), s n., 
6n., 15 n., 17 n. and passim 

Llandudno Junction, 231 n. 

Locksley Hail (Tennyson), 218 n. 

Lódi, Sultán Ibrahim — of Dihlí 
(xvi), 393 

y, 102 
Lowe, W. H. — (translator of Hafiz), 


2 
Lubíbu LL Albáb (by Muhammad “A wfí, 


xiii), 65 

Lur, Luristán, 37, 68, 92, 187, 189, 
191, 410 

Lutf ‘Alf Beg (author of the Atash- 


kada, t3 274 J 
Du ae . Sadru d- Dín *Iráqí (xiv), 
Gil John — (the Euphuist), 461 
Lyons, 8 
Ma'ádhí (satirized by Kamál of 

Khujand), 329 
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Manichaeanism of Ibn-i- Yamín, 218 

-Manínfs commentary on al-'Utbf's 
Aütábu'l- Yamini, 89 

Mansur. Jalalu’d-Din — (ancestor 
of Muzaffarís, xiii), 163; Shah — 
Muzaffarí (xiv), 90 و‎ 173, 189, 
191, 206, 290; Shaykh — (corre- 
spondent of Hurúfís, xiv), 368 

Mantigu't- Tayr (by Faridu’d-Din 
' Attár, xiii), 505 

Maqsúd (Áq-qoyúnlú, xv), 4I4n., 415 

Maragha, 18, 48, 59, 206, 462 

Marand, 409 

Mardin, 192, 408 

Marghíní, Táju'd-Dín ‘Uthmin — 
(ancestor of Kurts, xii), 174 ۱ 

Marju's-Suffar (Mongols defeated by 

18115 86 —, A.D. r303), 42 
Mark pou Clements R. —, 199, 


NO Khwaja — (nephew of Rashi- 
du'd-Dín Fadlu'llàh, xiii-xiv}, 8r; 
Mawláná — (suspected of com- 
poo i in attempt on Sháh-rukh's 
ife in A-D. 1426), 366 

Marta (daughter of Gain Hasan and 
Despina Khdtan, xv), þa 

*Martin, Dr F. R. —, 394- 

Marzubánán (clan or family of Qaz- 
win), 94 

Marzubdn-ndma, 356 and n. 

Masálik wa Mamdlik (by Ibn Khur- 
dádhbih, ix), 99 and n. 

Mashhad, Hh, 85, 199. 88, 493 

eec men of ما ا‎ 
called, 2 

Masháribut. Tajárib (one of the 
sourcesof the Za'rfkk.i-Gusída), 88 

Ma'súd. — son of the Sakið-Dímdn 
(xiii), 28, 29; — Injü (xiv), 274 n. 

-Mas*üdí (the historian, x), 

Matáli*u l-Anzár (of al. Baydáwí, xiii), 


271n. 
Mathnawt (of Jaldlu’d-Din Rimi, 
xiii), 139, 217, 302, 444, 445, 514, 


544, 54 

Matla‘u’l-Anwér (of Amir Khusraw 
of Dihlí, xiii), 527 

Matla* u^ s-Sa'dayn e: Kamálu'd- Dín 
'Abdu'r-Razzáq of and, 
xv), 58, 60 n., 159, 174, 361, 362, 
389, 397. 428-30, 431, 473 

Matthew 

Ma if (of Agada’d-Din sbi, xiv), 


Mti alg (of Husayn Wa ‘iz- 
iff, xv), 442 


INDEX 


to Abu'l-Ghází Sultán Husayn), 
24; ید‎ #34. 439-40, 457-8 


Ma“ t of Samarqand, xiv), 329 
Mei du d Din, سب‎ ]Isma*íl Fálí (xiii 
xiv), 8o, 82; Shaykh — (xiii-xiv), 
82; Khwaja — b. Rashídu'd-Dín 


Fadlu'lláh (xiii-xiv), 83, 84; — 
Hamgar (poet of Yazd, ns ر115‎ 
1:16, 118, 119-24; — Muzaffar 
(xiv), 168; کے مم‎ — (corre- 
ndent of Hurüfis, xiv), 368 
wl-Mulk of Yazd (minister of 
Abáqá, xiii), 22-4, 27, 30, 31 
Majma*u'l-Ansdh (xiv), 103 
Majma'u Arbdbtl-Maslak (? Mulk: 
one of the sources of the Ta'rikh- 


i- Gusída), 8 
(of  Ridá-qulí 


Maj 


Majma‘u'l- Pusahd 
Khan, xix), 1131, ,115ه‎ 119, 139, 
js 141, 211, 216, 222, 230, 272, 

274 331, 345 495 

Majma‘u'l- Murúj (Egyptians defeated 

by Mongols i in A.D. 1299-1300), 41 
99— 

Majma‘u't-Tawdrikh as-Sultdnt (A.D. 
1426), 425. See Hafiz Abri and 
Zubdatu't-Tawáríkh 

Maymáü*a-i- RasAfdi (xiv), 76, 

Marnún. See Leyla wa ۷ 

Mákáni clan or family of Qazwin, 94 


Makhzanu'l-Asrdr (of Nizami of 
Ganja), 527 

Makhzanu’ E Inshd (by Husayn Wáʻiz- 
i-Káshifi), 504 

Malabar, ae 

Maláhat, 3 


Maláhida "sat of Mulhid, * He- 
retic”), 154, 255. See Assassins, 


Isma‘ilis 
Malati ( satirized by Kamal of 
Khujand), 329 


tya, 204, 205, 412 

Malcolm, Sir John —, 182, 183 n., 
203, 311 n., 382, 394 | 

or ““ Memoirs," of Timúr,‏ ا 
153-4 

Maliku'sh-Shward, Qéani‘i (xiii) 
created — or Poet Laureate, ۶٤ 

Apr ae of Ibn-i-Yamin (xiv), 
21 

Mamlakh (Mongol ambassador to 

Edward II in A.D. D. 1301) 11 

Mamlúks of Egypt, 

Mandsiku'l- Hajj (Rites of the Pilgrim- 
age), Jamf’s treatise on —, 514 

M (Mongol, xiii), 8. 174 

Man ees pes as a painter, 201, 384, 
4 


INDEX 


Misdénw l-Awadn (treatise on prosody 
by Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’), 503, 
Moguls or Moghuls (“Great —" of 
چم‎ , xvi-xix), 107, 183, 184, 219 

304, 380, 391, 3 3 2 
diss Akbar, Bábur, Humáyün 


Mohl, سد‎ (edition of Skák-ndma), 


Moneo (or Tartars), 4-17, 32» 37, 
39-45. 48, 49, 60, 62, 67, 71-4, 
77» 87» 95-9. 101, 108, 111, 189, 
162, 170, 178, 185, 186, 190, مج‎ 
208, 250, 405; Mongolian lan 


guage, 31, 93, 111 
Moravia, 
Morris, William — 
Mosallá, 283. See ' Músallá 


Moscow, 192 

Moses, 89, 114« 267 and n. 

Mu*'áfiyán, or Mu'áfániyán, a clan or 
family of Qazwin, 94 

Mu‘allaqat (the seven —), 492 n. 


Muammá (acrostic), 462, 507, 514 
Mu'ammá' Mawláná uhammad 
— at e xv) grr; Mir 


Husayn — (poet, xv or xvi), 459 
Mu'áwiya لمعم و‎ Caliph, vii), 90, 


250 

Mu'a -záda, ‘Abdu’r- Rahman 
Chelebi (xv) 4 423 

Mubárizu'd-Dín Muhammad (ancestor 
of Muzaffarís, xiv), 162-6, 2325, 
275 n., 277-8, 357, 360 

-Mu assal ál hshari, 3 

Mufid of Yazd 9ئ لبذ ی‎ 


620000000 ee of Fasihi 

of Khwáf, g.v., xv), 428 
Muhadhdhib (? Jewish ا‎ 
in massacre about A.D. 


zd 7 35 
پر لے‎ rhatyn (composed 
2 A.D. — Mir ‘Ali Shir 


inm wa Î), 
a ^e The Era (vi-vii), 


dn A d 51, 73» 74, 70, 89, 90, 95, 
IOR, 144nD-, 2310., 320m., 424, 
427, 441, » 507, 513, 5121; 
— Bagir ( (ih Iman of the shi'a. 
viii), 464; Shamsu'd-Dín — > 
Qays of Ray (xiii), ser Mu‘jam 
and Shams-i -Qays; Shamsu'd- 
Din — Juwayni nde Sáhib- 
Díwán ; — Sám (Ghúri captain, 
defender of of Herát, put to death in 
1397), 50; — Sháh (last 
Mongol i-khin, pak ل‎ jo 


57° 


Mawéhib-i-Tidhf (of Mu‘inu’d-Din 
Yazdí, xiv), 359, 360 
Mawsil, 82, 192, 399, 408, 417, 
Mayána, 3 
Maybud, 1 
May-kkána of ' Abdu'n-Nabí, xvi 
273 
Mazandaran, 27, 51, 57, 152, a 
186, 187, 190, 193, 194, 388, 390, 
416, 419, 494 
Mecca, 32, 5I, 7I, III, 127, 177, 
255 06 387^ 358, 3741 407, 423, #27, 
494, 4 
Meninski "Latin renderings of Háfiz, 
1680), 303 
ا‎ (the planet), 121 and n. 
Merv (Marw), 175, 382, 419 
Mesopotamia, 5 66, 99, 190, 192, 
272, 387, ð 
Mevleví aav dervishes, 479 
de Me 


Mifláhu | Jámí's commentary 
on —| 
Mi fák کک‎ (key to the Jáwi- 
dán-i-Kabír, ¢.v.), 372, 452 
Mi مس‎ Clim (of as-Sakkaki, xiii), 


Mifidkart- Tafásfr (of Rashídu'd-Dín 
Fadlu'liáh, Face 76 


Mimiyya (or Kha , poem of 
‘Umar ibnu'l-Fárid 7 514 
Minüchihr Sháh (killed in A.D. 1422), 


Mir t Shah Nawá'i (man of letters, 
patron of art and learni and 
minister to Abu'l- Ghází ultán 
Husayn b. Mansur b. Baygará, 


q.v., xv), 380, 390-1, 399 n., 422-3, 


432, 434, 437-9. 440, 442, 453, 
3 » 456, 457, 459, 487, 490, 495, 
49 99 503, 505-6, 208; 
» 804 
Miranshah (d. AD. sao) 71, 180, 
186, 199, 194-5, 332, 367, 
„371 Da, 374, 381, 3 A 
I- Ahaydl, $14 
Mirátu ee 437 
Mirkhwand (historian, xv), 17, 58, 


361, 387, 388, 393, 407, 414, 
431-3, 434, 438, 439. See also 
Rawdatu's- -Safá 

Misbdh (? of al-Mutarrizi, xiii), 272 

* Misbdhu'l- Arwdh (by Awhadu'd-Dín 
of Kirmán, xiv), 140-1 

Ibn Miskawayhi (historian), 88 

Misr b. Qára Vasu (xiv), 192 


571 


Shaykh — ibnu'l-'Arabí (xiii), 63, 
127, 128, 132, 139, 331, 446n., 
„447 484, 514 

Mü'ína (near Ahar), 2 

Sis cen [sfizári مر‎ of a history of 

erát), 173, 430-1 

Din. — Parwána (xiv),‏ ا ا 

85, 106, 115, 127; — Sa vee 


(historian 9 the Muzatfar ís » 159 


161-2, 170, 359-60 
(astronomer, xv), 386 

Muir, Sir William — جات‎ of Life 
of Mahomet), 144 


Mu zf ( Uo of the Seli 5), 522 
Mu'izzu'd- (ah) —b.G hiy u'd- 
Din Kurt (xiv), 57, 177) in 179, 
Jahángfr r ۰ Skán 


aid ir 
y M. (xiv), 169 

Mum an fi ۱ Ajam 

istory of the ancient kings of 

ersia by Fadlu'lláh al-Husayni, 

xiii-xiv), 68 

-Mu'jam jY Ma‘dytri AsA'dri L-* Ajam 

work on Persian prosody by 
hams-i-Qays, xiii), 16 n. 

Mujir of Baylaqán ORA xii), 65 
MEME of Fasíhí of Khwáf (ren 
1), n See Fasihi 

tyyat-ndma (mock-heroic poem 
Big = Mahmud Qéárí of Yazd, xv), 


351 
Mukhtári, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 
Mukhtasar. — (of -Taftázání, xiv), 
$45 سے‎ ıd. Duval (of Bar- 
ebraeus, g.v.), 18, ; 
ft Ta ríkhil-Bashar, see Ab bwl- 
Fidá 


Ibn Muljam (assassin of the Imám 
wae هم‎ 661), 256 n. 

3, 175, 
Mulúk-i با‎ if (Parthianssocalled), 


M minán, ا می‎ ie, ihe 

Munajjim-báshf is dte, * 
Astronomer in chief," 
Dervísh, Ahmad, author of the 
history entitled .SaAd'z/u'J-.A &hbr, 
b peers known), 383n., 384 

387, رو‎ lag 407, 499, 

411, 414, 415, 417 n. 

Mimnisul nn *"Imád of Kir- 
mán, A.D. 1364), 259 

Munkir (name of one of the angels 
who conducts the '* Questioning 
of the Tomb"), 52 

Ibnu’l-Mugafia‘, "Abdu'lléh — (viii), 
463, 504 


A.D. 1338), 59; — of Abarqúh 
(editor of the ا‎ of Rashídu'd- 
Dín Fadlu'lláh), 80; Mawláná — 
Rúmi (appointed Head of the 
at Árzanján, xiv), 83; — 

b. *Ali of Shabánkára (author of 
the Majma‘u’l - b, g.v), 
103; Sultán — (Muzaflari prince 
put to death by Tímár ia A.D. 
1393), 169, 1903 Malik — Kurt 
(put to death by Tímür in A.D. 

), 180; Sultán — b. Abá Sa'íd 
abas (revolted against Tímür 

in A.D. 1395), 192; Mawláná — 
(one Miránsháh's 

intimates put to death by Tímür 
in ا 07ت‎ 195; — al-Qádí 
Clavijo from Spain 

to Í بی اپ‎ courtein A.D. 1404), 
so} — Kázarúni (a merchant 
who befriends Hafiz, xiv), 285; 

— Qasim Astardbddi (historian of 
India), see Firishta; T b. — 
Dárábi (author of Latífa-i- 
Gha biyya, 4-9.) 300; — Firi- 
zábádí (f ied by Mahmúd 
Qári of Yazd), 352; Malik — of 
Sarakhs b. Mu‘izzu’d-Din Kurt 
(xix), 324; — b. Sa'du'd-Dín Taftá- 

(d. A.D. 1434); — I (Ottoman 

Sultán, A.D. 1402-21), 356, 398, 
400; — II (Ottoman Sultán, A. 
1451-1481), 370, 398, sa im, 
405. 407-12; Mírzá Sultán — 

vernor of Íráq, 8 و‎ 

Tukí b. Sháh-rukh 3 A.D, 1444)» 
385n.; — Mírzá b. Jahánsháh 
Qára-qoyúnlú (xv), 407; — b. 
AbüSa'id xv), 4105; — 


(poet and r of T letter to 
Sultan Bayazid II, xv), 423, 459; 
— b. Kháwand Sháh i (isons 


xv), 431, see Mirkhwand; — 
(poet contemporary with 
ur), 459; — b. Báysunqur 
(xv), ; Mírzrá — b. 'Abdu'l- 
Wahháb of Qazwín (contempo 
arn I ہی‎ 16 n 21 
n., IOD TL, 153 n., 350 0., 3 
— Iqbál ( (contempo al 
269n.; — Husa 
Zuké'w'l-Mulk 
Abi Muhammad of Tabriz کے‎ of 
Fadlu'lláh al-Hurúfi), 367 
M functions of —, 164 n., 


Mubyi'd-Din. — (divine, xiii), 27; 


INDEX 


Müy-dirás (** long-haired," nick-name 
of the Séhib- Dfwdn’s grandfather), 
20. See under Juwayni 

Muzaffar, House of — (xiv), 60, £39, 
160-70, 172, 173, 186, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 103, 206, 208, 225, 258, 
275, 284, 355, 356, 3573 — (gover- 
nor of Qazwin when it was sacked 
by the Mongols in A.D. 1220), 96- 
7; Sháh — (artist, xv—xvi), 456, 
459, 505 ۲ 

Muzaffarí, clan or family of Qazwin, 
94 


Nadir Shah (a.p. 1736-47), 371 n. 

ANafaAátu'l- Uns (written by Jámí ín 
A.D. 1476), 124, 139 n., 140, I41n., 
273, 283, 3121, 331 n., 426 n., 434- 
6, 458, 461 &., 475, 508, 512, 513 

Ná'in, 331 

Najáshi (envoy of Sultán Báyazíd to 
Timúr), 205 

Najíbu'd-Dín. — ا تر‎ (“the 
oculist," xiii, creature of Sa*du'd- 


Buzghásh (xiv), 484 
Najmí (poet parodied by Busháq), 


350 
Najmu'd-Dín Kubrá (xiii), 484 
Nakhjuwán, 59, 165, 166, 187, 188, 
400, 417 
Nakír, 522. See above under Munkir 
Napoleon I (compared with Timur}, 
8 


182 

Nagdu'n-Nusús (composed by Jámí 
in A.D. 1458), 514 s 

Nagíbw l-Ashráf, Sayyid Táju'd-Dín 
وس‎ 1 

Naqshbandi, order of dervishes, 441, 
452, 506 

Nárín D: Amír — (xiv), 57 

Nasá (in Khurásán), 354 

Nasá'í, Shihábu'd-Dín — (biographer 
of Jalálu'd-Dín Kh : 
xiii), 12 


. Nashát (acrostic on the name —), 


12 
Nasími (or Nesími, Turkish poet put 
ہی‎ E heresy in A.D. 1417), 
n., 449, 

N : 0 Ab: Malik al- fabanmad, 
ultán of Egypt, A.D. 1293-1340), 
49. $1, 53, 54, 170 ; (Faraj, A.D. 
r398-1412), 196, 197, 199; — 
"-Khusraw (Persian poet and 
traveller, xi), 65, 154, 510; — of 

Buk (Persian poet), 352 
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۷۲6948, 39 ۰ ۰ ۱ 

Ibn Muqla (calligraphist), 84 

Murád II (Ottoman Sultán, A.D. 
1421-31), 383 n., 398, 400, 404 

Murád Bey (nephew and envoy of 

zün Hasan, A.D. 1461), 408, 418 

Murád Páshá Palaeologus (xv), 412 

Murgháb, 175, 388 

Murtád, Mír — (philosopher and 
chess-player), phe 

Misa. — (the last Mongol ruler of 
Persia, d. A.D. 1337), 17, 50; 
— the Kurd (pretended Mahdi, 
xiv), 50; — (brother of Sultan 
Muhammad I, put to death about 
A.D. 1416), 401 

Musdfir, Darwish — (Hurdfi corre- 
spondent, xiv), 368 

Musalla (“the Oratory,” near Shiraz), 
238, 284, 291 

Muséon, le —, 112 n., 366 n., 427, 
428, 465, 467, 469 n. 

Músh (town in Armenia), 188, 192 

* Mush u Gurba (** the Mouse and the 
Cat," poem by *Ubayd-i-Zákánf), 
230, 241-4 

Mustafá, Prince — (son of Sultán 
Muhammad II, campaign against 
Uzün Hasan, A.D. 1472-4), 411-12 


-Mustakfí (titular Caliph at Cairo, 


xiv), 164 n. 

-Musta'lí (Fátimid Caliph, A.D. 1094- 
1101), 154 

-Mustansir (Fátimid Caliph, ۰ 


1035-94), 154 و‎ 
-Musta “sim (the last ‘Abbasid Caliph, 
n by the Mongols in A.D. 
1258}, 74 
Mustawfi, clan or family of Qazwín, 
; Amín Nasr — (resident in 
Qazwín when it was sacked by the 
ongols in A.D. 1220), 96. See 
also Hamdu'lláh, Ta'ríkh-i- 
Guzída 


Mustawfi'l-Mamélik (“ Chancellor of 
the Exchequer”), 20 

Mú'ta, Battle of — ی‎ 629), t44 n. 

-Mu'tadid (titular iph at Cairo, 
A.D. 1352-62), 164 n. 

-Mutanabbí (Arabic poet, x), 547 

-Mutarrizí an, xiii), 271n. 


: » xiv), 334 
Mu'tazila (sect), 521 n. 
Mutiny, Indian — (A.D. 1857), 183 n., 
380, 391, 420 
Muwaffaqu’d-Dawla ‘Alf 
of Rashidu'd-Dín Fadlu'lláh), 69 
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Nasífru'd-Dín Túsi (astronomer and — Nizámu'd-Din. — Awliyá (Saint, 
ا‎ xiii), 17, 18, 48, 67, d. A.D. 1324), 108; — Mah- 
múd (ári of Yazd (parodist), 


211, 351-3; Abu'l-Ma'álí Nas- 
ru'lláh (translator into Persian of 
the Book of Kalila and Dimna, 


xii), 463 
Nizámu'l Mul (ministerto the Seljüqs 
Alp Arslán and Maliksháh, xi), 89 


Nisim t-Tawdirikh (historical manual 


‘by al-Baydawi, xiii), 63, 88, 100 
Nizár (b. -Mustansir, Fátimid prince, 
xi), 184 
Nizári of Quhistán (poet, xiii-xiv), 
154-5 
Nogáy (Mongol prince, xiii), a 


Northampton visited by Mongol envoy 
in A.D. 1307, 11 
North Sea, 6 
Nu'mán, Sháh —, son of the poet 
Háfiz E at Burhánpúr in 
India), 2 
ںہ‎ di Poi: J, 470, 471 
Din. — b. Shamsu’d-Din 
Muhammad (author of the Gidzdn- 
ndma, com l in A.D. 1361), 
103; — Rasadí (xiii), 115; Sbaykh 
'Abdu'r-Rahmán of Isfarfin | 
(xiv), 177; 191; Mullá — 'Abdu'r- 
Kahmán, see Jámí; Khwája — 
Lutfu'liáh, 424, see ‘Hafiz Abrú 


Núru'lláh, Sayyid — of Shúshtar 
(authorof M ajalisu’l-Mu'minin, 
g-V-), 44 D., 498 


Núshírwán (Sásánian king of Persia, 
vi), 114, ITO, 121n., 250. See also 
Chosroes, Kisrá, Sásánians 

Nusratu'd-Dín. — Ahmad b. Yüsuf 
( Atábek of Lur-i- Buzurg, xiii-xiv), 
68; Amir — Sitáy (governor of 
Mawsil, xiii-xiv), 82 

-Nusts (of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din al- 


Qunyawi), 514 

Nushatwl-Akhbde (history by Firídún 
Bey, xvi), 204 

Nushatu' OD ES (geography by Ham- 
du'lláh Mustawfi of Qazwin, xiv), 


63n., 87, 93 n., 98-100 


Odoric of Pordenone, Friar — (xiv), 


61 

Oghurlu Muhammad b. Uztin Hasan 
DON (xy), the *'Curlu- 
mameth" or ** Ugurlimehemet " 
of the Venetians, 403, 410, 413 


Oghuz (legendary ancestor of the 
Turks), 73 


Abú RE Hasan Beg panaan: 
Khán (xv), 103; — -i-F aráhí (poe 
and author of the well- Eos 
rhymed vocabulary entitled Misdé- 
t-Stbpdn), 350 

"Nassau Lees, Captain W. — (editor 
of the Nafahátu'l-Uns, g.v.), 
435 5, 508-9, 510 n. 

Ná'usá (place), 81 

Nawal. See Mir ‘Ali Shir 

Nawrüz, Festival of the —, 324n.; 
— (son of Rashídu'd-Dín Fad- 
lu'llah, xiv), 28 ; Amir — (Gházán 
Khán's general, " xiii), 40, 41, 176 

Nawris u Gul (poem by Khwaju of 
Kirman, ول‎ 225, 6 

Naw-Shahr, 30, 31, 20 

JVáy-námia (** Book of the Reed-flute,'' 
by Jámí), 514, 548 

hhc 8 Pin), vs rodied b 

ayyir of Kirmán i y 
Mahmud Qari of Yazd), 352 

Názir u Manzir (poem by | Š tibi of 
Níshápúr, xv), 487 

Nebuchadnezzar, 89, 250 

Nejd (or Najd), 544 


Neri, 399 
Nesimi. See above Nasimi 
Nestorians, 11, 102 
Nicolas III, Pope — — (sends envoys 
to Mongols in A.D. 1278), 19 
Nicolas (Uljáytú said to have been 
baptized under this name), 46 
Niháwand, 193 
Nikisa (harper of Khusraw Parwiz), 
267 and n. 
Niküdarís, 25, 17: 
Ni'matu'lláh, Sayyid or Sháh — of 
Kirmán (xiv-xv), 345 350, 357, 
Nisha 463-73, 497, 498 
pür, 112-15, 178, 487, 488, 493 
N fshápüriyán (clan or family of Qaz- 


win), 94 
Nizam. Khwaj (unidentified), 
494; — -i- Shámf (biographer of 


Timur, xiv-xv), 159, 183, 197, 
203, 361-2, 363, 36; 

Nizámí. — (poet of Gija, xii), 65, 
224, 226, 316 n., 348, 350, 387, 
505, 510, 522, 527, 536. 540741; 
— -i-‘Arudi of $ (author 
ofthe Chahár M » 9.7. , Xii), 
65, 522 


INDEX 


Persian Gulf, 3, 385, 379, 402 
t Persian Historical Texts Series,” 


6 

Puis, Francois de — (archbishop of 
Sultániyya, A.D. 1322), 54 

Petits de la Croix, 363 

Petrograd, 112n., 210n. See also 
St Petersburg 

Pharaoh, 89 

Philip le Bel, 49 

25 ^ Carpine, Friar John of —, 


Pír A aad (of the Qaramán dynasty, 


Pír ا‎ Ghiyáthu'd-Dín — Kurt 
(xiv), 179, 180; — (minister and 
murderer of Khalil Sultán ۰ 
Míránsháh b. Tímér, xv), 381; 
— (brother pf Bahá'u'd-Dín Qára 
‘Osman of the “ White Sheep” 


Turkmans, xiv), بد‎ e | 


“í Pirameto. " 
above 

Pírí Beg Qájár (commander of Sháh 
Isma*íl's اس‎ at the Battle of 
Shurúr), 

Pír رس مت ی‎ '* Black 
She urkmans, xv), 

Pír Muhammad (son of Chiyáthu'd- 
Din Pir ‘All, g.v.), 179, 180; — 
að رس‎ b. Tímár, 186, 202, 


Pir "Pasa (connected with Huriifis), 
ultán (son 55 Rashídu'd-Dín 


Pir 
Fadl ál), 84, 85 
Píshdádí (legendary) Loo of Persia, 


Plato, 18, 135 

Pococke, 64 n. - 

* Point." See Nuqta 

ront 10, 103 

opes, 8, 9, 10, IQ, 10I, 102 

Portugal, aoe 

Potiphar's wife, 531. See Zulaykhá 

Press and Poetry of Modern Persia 
(by E. G. Browne), 15 

Prester John, 11, ۰ 

Price's Chronological Retrospect, 196 
and n., 366 n. 

Printing, Invention of — 
Chinese, 14, 102-3 

Prostitutes, Abú Sa'id's legislation 


against A.D. 1318-19), 
Pul-i-Fasa (Gn Fan) 168 9( 53 


Púr-i- Bak stjá (poet, xiii), III- 
I5, 177 


- ascribed to 
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Ogotáy (son and successor of Chingiz 
Khán, A.D. 1227-41), 74. 383 
d'Ohsson's Histoire des Mongols 
(Amsterdam, 1834-5), 5, IIN-, 

s 12, 13, 15, 26 n., 49, 50, 53. 
54 1:; 58n., 60, 112 n. 

See ‘Umar 

Oma See Umayyads 

Ong Khan, rın. See Prester John 

Oriental Translation F und, 448 

Orphi, 389. See ‘Urfa 

*Osmán, Amir — (xvi), 417. See 
also ‘Uthman 

Ottoman (*Osmánli) Turks, 4, 5, 107, 
186, 164 n., 196, 198-9, 201, 204, 
381, 398, 400-1, 404-5, 409, 
410-14, 419-23, 433. 439, 444 
507. See also Turks, and under 
the names of the several Ottoman 
Sultáns 

Ouseley, Sir Gore —, 152n., 263, 

173, e 318 n., 473 ۰ 

RN 

Oxus ) Jayhún), 4, 175, 190, 

194, 379. 419 


Paez de Santa Maria, Fray Alonzo 
— (xv), 199 


Palad 3 
Palaeologus, Michael — (xiii), 18 


Palmer, Professor E. H. —, 300, 
. 305m. 
Pálu ( ), 82 


Panipat, Battle of — (April 20, 1526), 
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Pang Ganj (‘‘the Five Treasures,” 
fe. the five great romantic poems 
of Nigami of Ganja, g.v., also 
known as the “Quintet” or 
Khamsa, g.v.), 326n. 
Pan-Turanian movement, I4, 15 
Paper currency. See Chao 
Paris, 102, 237 
Pársá, Khwája — (mystic), 514 
Parthians (JMuhiku'f- Zawa' if), 9o 


and n. 
0 Khusraw — (Sásánian king, 
, I21n., 2670. 
Patyá 1 (India), 108 
Pavet de Courteille, 392, 454, 455, 
Þa. 505 n. 
ayne, 303 
*" Pehlevi-musulman," 367 
Pekin (Khán-báligh, Cambaluc), 397, 


398 | 
Pen, the — (Qalam), 220n. 
Persia Society, 304 n. 
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Qáyin, 155 

Qaysariyya (Caesarea), 83, 85 

Qazwin, 57, 87, 93. 94, 96, 97, 98, 
Igo, 195, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
255, 256, 257, 368, 400 

-Qazwini, Zakariyyá b. Muhammad — 
(geographer, xiii), 64 

Qibla, 523 and n. 

innasrin, 81, 86 


ipchág, 33 321, 354, 38 
Qian’ PE en» of the 


Prophets "), 88 
Qiwam, Hajji — (xiv), 276 and n., 
292 


9 

Qiwamu’l- Din, Mawlina — of 
Shiraz (xiv), 166, 292; — ‘Ab- 
du'lláh of Shíráz (xiv), 272; Maw- 
láná — (connected with Huráfis urtifis, 
xiv), 368; Ustad — (architect to 

Sháh-rukh, Xv), 384, 498 

Qizil Arslán (ruler of ‘Iraq, € 225 

Qizil-bdsh )' Red-heads "), 41 

Qonya (Iconium), 63, 111, 127, i I, 


445, 
Quatremjze, 69, 70, 72, 74n., 75, 7Ó, 


77 DM 79, 80, 397, 41 
Qubád b. Iskandar "Bára -goyúnlú 


v), 402 
uis f^ e Kubla”) Khan (xiii), 19, 


Qudst (poet of Herat, xv), 438, 499 
اع‎ D, 158, ja 
ul-Mu fms usician 
i: Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawá i), 505 
gini 27, 364, 389, 6 


Qur' án, 27, 269 3, 76, 84, 86, 92, 
125, 165, 166, 175, 215, 259n., 
272, 274, 289, 311, 363, 367, 385, 
442, 478 n., 479 n., 500n., so1 n., 
507, 514, 518, 520, 532 


Quraysh, 
Qüshjf, Mullá *Alá'wd-Dín *Alí — 
(astronomer, xv), 386 
Ibn Qutayba, 88 
tb-i-Jahán (xiii), 41 
utbu'd-Dín. تیج‎ Kh- 


wárazmsháh (A. p. 1199-1220), 20, . 
66; — Mas'üd of Shíráz (xiii-xiv), 
83; — (ruler of Kirmán, xiv), 163 ; 
— Mah e b. Mubárizu'd-Dín 
uhammad (Muzaffarí, born A.D. 

ap i n Amír — (son of Say- 
Hájji Darráb, xiv), 164 ; 


Qábús b. Washmgir (Prince of 
'abaristán, x-xi), 227 
Qadawi, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 
iri, order of dervishes, 452 
adi -zada-i- Rimi (Salahu'd - Din 
Misa, astronomer, xv), 386, 502 
Qaf, mountains of E 316 n., 349 
Qajar tribe, 417, 
وو‎ ٠ e White Castle " 
in Fárs), 165, dos 101 
Qalandar, 124 
Qala’tin (Mamlúk sultán of Egypt, 
A.D. 1279-90), 26n. 
Qámdn (Mongol medicine-men), 111, 
112 and n. 
Qamaru'd-Dín (xiv), 186 
Odmuis of -Firüzábádi, 357 
E E 187, gs 
ani‘i t, xil), III 
ir Mg ur Arráif), 57» ی‎ 188, 


196, 1 ; 201, 417, 
NC “Bia ‘iu ack Bull," وب‎ 
Qaráchár Noyán (Mongol ancestor of 
Timúr), 185 
QOdra Tink (** the Black ” nick- 
d Qara ‘Osman Aq-qoytnld, 
TD dynasty of Kirman, xiii- 
xiv), 48, 92 


araman (formerly Laranda in Asia 
a 155, 411; dynasty of —, 


Qira M ا‎ b. Bayrim Khwaja 
a (xiv), 399 
یس‎ (Mongol prince executed), 


Qm 'Osmán (*Uthmán); see above 
under Qára Íluk 
E. (the Mongol metropolis), 


Qára: MOTUUM (** Black Sheep" Turk- 
سا‎ 173, 379, 380, 381, 382, 
"387, 388, 399, 401, 403, 404, 407-9 

(xiv), 53‏ و مد 
wul, clan or family of Qazwin, 94‏ 

Qara Yusuf (‘* Black Joseph”) son of 
Qára Muhammad, g.v., 173, 
192, 196, 204, 206, 380, 382, 399, 
400, 401, 404, 409 

Qárs (in Armenia), 188 

Qasimu'l-Anwar (poet, xv), 352, 366, 
43 m اا پس‎ 

Abu'l-Qásim Bábur (Tímürid prince, 
xv), 311, 387 
asr-i-Zard (in Fárs), 355 
táda (family of — at لا‎ 51 


—- 
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Rawdatu's-Safá (general history by 
Mirkhwánd, 4.2.), 161, 174, 388, 
389, 431-3. 434» 439 

Rawdalu'sh - Shuhadd (by Husayn 
Wá"'iz-i-Káshifí, xv), 434, 441, 442 

* Rawdatu Uli I-A (composed in 
A.D. 1317 by Fakhru'd-Dín Baná- 
kati), 100-103 

Rawdu'r-Riyáhín (by -Váfi'f), 88 n. 

Rawha, 192 

Ray (Rhages), 16, 27, 187, 190, 193, 
194, 199, 265, 382, 386, 40 ۱ 

“í Red Heads," 416. See also Qizil- 

básh 


Refi‘i. See Rafiti supra — 

Rehatsek, 431 

Religious Systems of the World (1892); 
532+ 

Renaissance, 5 

René of Anjou? King —, 395 

Revisky (translator of Hafiz), 303 

Rhages. See Ray supra 

Ridá-quli Khán Za/a-ódsA£, poetically 
named Aiddyat (Persian states- 
man, writer and poet, xix), 140, 
141, 222-5, 272, 432, 465, 481 n., 
495. Seealso Farhang-i-Anju- 
man-árá-yi-Násiri, Riyádu'l- 
‘Arifin and Majma‘u’l-Fusaha 

Ridá Tawfíq (Rizá Tevfiq, called 
“ Feylesúf Rizá," contemporary 
Turkish scholar and politician), 

|... 103, 375: 450 

Rieu, Dr Charles رح‎ $8n., 67, 68, 
95 n., 96, 100 n., 103, I 1 f, 184n., 
203, 223, 226, 321, 328, 332, 355, 
360, 361, 363, 364, 386, 424, 425, 
429, 430 n-, 430, 437, 440. 441, 
443: 453: 460n., 494, 473, 495 0., 
502 n. 

Rijdlu l- Ghayb (** Men of the Unseen 
World”), 276n. 

Risdla-i-Amána (by Qásimu'l-Anwár, 
xiv-xv), 475 

* Risdla-i-Dileushd (by ‘Ubayd-i-Za- 
kanf, xiv), 232, 235, 254-7 

Risdla-i-Qushayriyya, 88 

Risdla-i-Sad Pand (by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákáni, A.D. 1350), 232, 235 

Risdla-i-Shdhid (by Mahmúd Shabis- 
tari, xiv), 140 

Risdla-t-Sulténiyya (by Rashídu'd- 
Dín Fadlu'láh, A.D. 1307), 76 

Risála-i- Taklíliyya (by Jámf, xv), 4 

Rish-náma (the ** Book of the Beard," 
by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakdni, xiv), 235, 
237, 251 


— (envoy of Tímür), 167, 282; 
— Né’i (courtier of Miránsháh, put 
to death by Timur in A.D. 1399), 


96: > ; 
Qutlugh Turkán Ághá (sister of Tímúr, 
' d. A.D. 1382), 186 


Rabáb-náma (of Sultán Walad or 
Veled, xiii), 156 

Rabban Sawmá (member of Arghún's 
mission to Europe in A.D. 1287-8), 


1 

Rab--i- Rashídf (or Rashídiyya, g.z.), 

db 1b ih 82, 84, 80 

Rabí'í (poet of Büshanj, xiv), 150-2, 
174; 431 

Radloff, 126 

Ráfidis (Ráfizis), 234, 519, 521 and n. 
See Shi'a 

Ráfi'í. — author of a work entitled 
Tadwín, 93; — clan or family of 
Qazwín, 04 

Rafi*í (or Refi*í, Turkish Hurufi poet, 


_ xv), 369, 449 e 
Rafi*u'd- Dín-1-Abharí (poet, xiii-xiv), 


154 
Rafsinján, 163 
Rahba (Rahbat) in Syria, 51, 81 
Rakhsh (Rustam’s war-horse), 535, 
536 
Ramusio, Giovan Battista —, 381 n., 


405 
Rasadi, Nüru'd-Dín — (xiii), 115 
RasAahát-i-* Aynu'l- Hayát (composed 
by ‘Ali b. Husayn-i-Kashifi in 
A.D. 1503), 434: 441-2 
Rashídu'd-Dín.— Fadlu'lláh (states- 
man, physician and historian, put 
to death by Abú Sa“id the Mongol 
ÍI-Khán in A.D. 1318), 17, 31, 41, 
43+ 45-7, 48, 49, 50, 51-2, 56, 67, 
1 04, 100, 101). 104, 
338 n., 424; — Watwát (poet, xii), 


5 
Rashídiyya (quarter of Tabríz), 70, 
318. Seealso above under Rab'- 
-Rashidi 
Rasht, 489 
Raverty, the late Colonel —'s manu- 
scripts, 67n., 150 n., 2100., 426, 


417 

Rawdatu'l-Anwdr (poem by Khwájú 
ae composed in A.D. 1342), 
22 

*Rawdatu'l Janndt (history of Herat 
to A.D. 1473 by Mu*ín of Isfizár), 
173-4, 179 n. 
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شود‎ |-* Áriffn (by Ridá-qulí Khán, Ruthenians, 
xix), 272, 331 n. Rüyatu' lldh (the Vision of God”), 
igi. See Ri'dá 301 n. 
Rizwan or Ridwán, the custodian of 
Paradise, 215 Sab'a (the “Septet” of Jami, also 
Rockhill, W. W. —, 8n. called Haft Awrang, g.v.), 515 


Sabzawár, 160, 161, 158, 186, 208, 
2 12, 4 

de Sacy, Silvestre —, 432 n. 

Sad Pand (by *Ubayd-i-Zákáni, xiv), 


251 

Sad Wa's (by Mahmúd Qárí of Yazd, 
xv), 352 

Sa'd b. Abú Bakr, Atábek of Fárs 
(xiii), 121 

Sa‘di, Shaykh Muslihu’d-Din — of 
Shirdz (xiii), 15, 16, 70, 100, tos, 
106, 115, 116, 119, 139, 143, 153, 
2124, 232n., 238, 293, 329, 348, 
2 352, 401, 484, 1 450, 510, 
519, 522, 520, 531, | 

Sa'di, order of or 452 

Sadr-i-Jahán. Sadru'd-Dín Ahmad- 
i- Khálidf of Zanján (prime minister 
to Gaykhátu, A.D, 1291-5), 31, 37, 
39, 69; Jamálu'd- Dfn Dastajirdání 
prime minister to Baydá, A.D. 
1295) gti Mawláná — of Bu- 


hárá, 2 

Sadru'd-Din. — Ahmad-i-Khdlidi, 
see immediately above; Shaykh — 
[brahim (xiii), 40; Shaykh — 
Qunyawí (of Qonya, Konia or 
Iconium), 63, 127, 445, 514; — 
‘All b. Nasíru'd-Dín Tüsí (xiii), 
67;-Shaykh — b. Bahá'u'd-Dín 
Zakariyyá (xiii-xiv), 81; Mawláná 
— Muhammad Turka'í (xiii-xiv), 
81, 83; — Qayruwání (parodied 
by Busháq), 350; Mawláná — 
(connected with the Hurúfis, xiv), 
368; Shaykh — of Ardabíl (an- 
cestor of the Safawi kings, xv), 
73:474 484; Shaykh — Yamani 


xiv), 473 
هس‎ (Jewish minister of 
» A.D. 1284-91), 31-6 
Seded Dis — "Haase (xiii), 40 ; 
— of Sawa (xiii-xiv), 48, 50, 69, 
70; — Mas'üd b. *Umar-Taftá- 
zani (xiv), 159, 353-4, 458; — b. 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu'llah (xiii- 
xiv), 84, 86; — b. Nasir ( ied 
by B - ) 350, — aráwinf 
(author of Persian version of the 
 Marzubán-náma), 356 
-Safadf (xiv), 356 
37 


Rogers, Á., 516, 531 

Rome, Romans, 3, 102, 311, 405 

Romulus, 101 

Rosen, Baron Victor —, 174n., 2161, 
4244 425, 426, 427, 

von Í eig, Vincenz Edlem —, 
816, 531, 532, 542 32 

von Rosenzweig-Schwannau, Vincenz 
yvy —, 209, 302, 305. See also 


Hafiz 

Ross, Sir E. Denison —, 108, 131, 
170 n., 184, 259, 364 n., 392 

R College of Herát, 504 

Rubruck, Friar William of — (Rubru- 
uis), 8, 9 

Riickert, 542 

Rudaki (poet, x), 522 t 

Rüdbár, 368 

Rufá'£, order of dervishes, 452 

Ruknábád (stream of — near Shíráz), 
238, 284, 291 

Ruknu'd-Dín. — Khursháh (late 
Grand Master of the Assassins of 
Alamüt, xiii 25; Sá'n (prime 
minister to Abü Sa'íd the Mongol, 
A.D. 1324), 54. 555; Qádi — Ju- 
wayní (one of the sources of the 


Ta'rikh -i- Guzida, £23, 89; 
Malik — Abü Bakr b. Táju'd-Dín 
“Uthmán (ancestor of the Kurt 


Ease xiii), 174, 175; — 
b. S su'd-Dín-i-Kurt, known as 
Aihín, ''the Lesser" (A.D. 1278- 


1307), 176; Shaykh — *Alá'u'd-" 


Dawla of Simnan, 223; — (un- 
identified, praised by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zákáni, xiv), 235 

Rúm, 81, 82,83,84, 85, 106. See also 
Asia Minor, Turkey -> 

Rümlü (one of the nine tribes which 
supported Shah Isma‘il the Safawi 
in A.D. 1500), 417 

Rumelia, 412 

Russia, Russians, 5, 6, 9, 10, 190, 192 

۳ ا‎ end; ér ^t 

ersia), 316 n.; — (general of 

ahánsháh behead تشد‎ 


1 : by Uzún 
iasan in A.D. 1456), 408; — b. 
Maqsád Á due (xv), 415, 
416; — of Khúriyán (poet, اراي‎ 
5o1 
B.P. 
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Sali Noyan, 174 
Saljuqs. Seljüqs 
Saljúg-náma (of Zahíri of Níshápúr), 


Salud (woman's name), 544, 545 

Salmán of Sáwa (poet, xiv), 60, 159, 
171, 172, 211, 230, 233, ?34 
71, 291, 293, 296-8, 325, 348, 350, 
352, 490, 491, 522 

, 188 
Sám. — (legendary hero of Persia, 
father of Rustam), 316m. ; 

— Mirzá(Safawi panee xvi, author 
of the Tuhbfa-i-Sámi, 9.v.), 439, 
459, 507, 514 

Samak (the Fish which supports the 
Earth), 113 and n. 

Sámánid dynasty (x), 91, 522 

Samarqand, 169, 180, 186-9, 191-4, 
196, 197, 199, 202, 206, 283, 329, 
354, 355, 302, 368, 381, 386, 390, 
394, 418, 428, 436, 438, 464, 473, 

491, 502 | 

Sanái (poet, xii), 65, 261, 343, 344, 
352, 522 

Sanguinetti, 64 n. 


San Lucar, 201 


Santa Maria, 199 
Saráb, Sarai, ہے‎ Saráy, 53n., 


122, 321, 473 

Saracens, $ 

Sarakhs, 186, 354 

Sarandib (Ceylon), 122 

Saráw-rüd, 70 

Saráy Khátún (or Sára Khátün, mother 

Sarbadár dynasty of Sabzawár (xiv), 
60, 160, 161, 178-80, 208, 210, 
211, 216, 498 

Sarf-i-Mír (by -Sharif-Jurjáni, xiv, 


Sári (Mázandarán), 494 
Sarjam (near Zanján), 426 
Sásánian kings of Persia (iii-vii), 3, 
14, 68, 74, 90, 119, 120, 121, 250, 
37, 414, 500n. : 
Séti Beg (daughter of Uljayti, and 
queen in A.D. 1339), 51, 53, 55 


59 79 ہے‎ 
Savinj (Sevinj, Amír — (d. A.D. 
Sa ریہ‎ Qutlugh Ághá 

of Timúr, xiv), A ee 


Sáwa, 55, 400 

| & (by Shaykh Ahmad Ghaz- 
í zali), 135 and n. 

Sawdá í, Bábá — (poet, xv), 438 


Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1502-1 736), 160, 
207, 315, 316 n., 317, 379. 380, 
396, 397» 399, 400, 407, 414, 416, 
417-20, 411 D., 434» 439: 459 454, 

(— 473» 475» 494, 507 

Saffári dynasty (A.D. 867-900), 91 

Saff-i-Ni' dl (the *' shoe-row "), 323n- 

Safi or Safiyyu’d-Din of Ardabil, 
Shaykh — (ancestor of the Safawi 
kings), 85, 474, 4846 

Safínatu sh-Shu'ará (Turkish trans- 
lationof Dawlatshah's * Memoirsof 
the Poets" by SulaymánFahmií), 436 

Ságharí (poet, satirized by Jámi), 512 

Sahd'ifu l-Akhbdr (general history in 
Turkish by unajjim-bashi, 
q.v.), 383n., 384 n., 385n., 403 n», 


40 

Sahbán b. Wá'il, 116 and n. 

Sáhib- Dfwán -i- Juwayní, Shamsu d- 
Din — (xiii), 20-24, 27-31, 66, 
106, 115, 121, 153, 175 

Sdhib- Qirdn (** Lord of dz Fortunate 
Conjunction,” title given to Ti- 
mur, g.v.), 185 


Abi Sadd. ا‎ atie 


and poet, xi), 65, 121; — (Mongol 
ÍIl-Khán of Persia, A.D. 1317-35), 
48, 51-8, 59, 71. 74» 95» 99, 103; 
159, 160, 170, 171, 178, 215, 222, 
226, 251, 261, 352(?), 389, 429- 
30; Sultan —( n of Mírán- 
sháh b. Timur, xv), 388-90, 402, 
406, 409-10, 421n., 429, 487 n., 
506 n. 

St Albans, 6 

St Bartholomew's Hospital, 303 

St Peter, 102 

St Petersburg, 210n., 425, 509. See 
also Petrograd. 

St Sophia (Constantinople), 367 


Sá'inu'd-Dín Tarika (saint, xv), 489 

-Sakkákí (author of MiftdAu'l-' Ulm, 
xiii), 272n. 

Sakyamuni (Buddha), 13 

Saláhu'd-Dín Müsá, 386. See Qádi- 
záda-i-Rümií 

*Saldmán w Absál (poem by Jámi, 
xv), 523-6 

Salemann, 156 

Salgharid Atábeks of Fárs (xii-xüii), 


74 92 


3 | 
sais cemetery ), 128 
. — (or ) “the Grim" 


(Ottoman Sultán, xvi), 107 and 
n.; — (Persian poet), 292 


t 
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206, 258, 264, 276 n., 278, 279, 
28o, 181-2, 290, 200, 355, 357, 


shake Amir — (poet of Sabzawar, 
xv), 352,438, 498, 501; — Khátún 
(daughter of Rashídu'd-Dín Fad- 
lu'llàh, xiii-xiv), 84 

SháhinshdA-náma (or Chingís-máma) 
ux oes: of Tabriz (A.D. 1337), 


Shahr-i-Naw, 398 
Shahr-i-Sabz (Kash, near Samarqand) 


(alleged sweetheart of‏ ا 

» 287 
ham (Damascus, a word-play on the 
name), 122 

Shamákhí, 83, 417 

Shamans, 44 

Sham‘i. See Shem'í 

Shámlú (one of the nine tribes who 
rui gis Sháh Isma'il the Sa- 


Shams. — i-Qays (prosodist, xiii), 
16; — i-Tabríz (mystic, xiii), 129, 
343, 465, 484; i- Tabasí (poet), 6 & ; 
Amir — (connected with Hurú 
xiv), 368; — i-*Alá e eed 
by ibi, xv), 19273 

barin. Din. Muhammad-i- 
Juwayni, entitled d Sáhib-Díwán, 
7.20. — ndfather of the pre- 
Grew xii), entitled Busurg (“the 

and Miy-dirds (** the 
سل‎ 7"), 20; Mawláná — 
(xiii, 28; — b. Ruknu'd-Dín-i- 
Kurt. (xiii), ih Te U$; — 
Muhammad-i-Kurt (xiv), 177-8; 
Qádí — Muhammad b. Hasan 
(xiii-xiv), 81; — Muhammad-i- 
Abarqühí (xiii-xiv), 86; Sa Sayyid 
— (connected with Huráfis, xiv), 
368; — (ruler of Akhlát in a. D. 
1435), . 401; Amir — Zakariy, 
(first Prime Minister of Sháh - 
ma‘il the Safawi, A.D. 1500), 417; 
— Gilant (first Chancellor of Shah, 
Isma‘il, A.D. 1500), 417 

Shanb-i-Gházání, 361 

Shápúr. — I (Sásánian king, 7 

— (unidentified, xv), 494, 

„Skagð' igur n - Numdniyya 
graphies of Ottoman dix divines), 3 

Sharafu'd-Dín. — Hárún- e 

(poet and patron of poets), 20-1; 
ustawfi {xiii-xiv}, 82; 
Mawláná — i-Tabasí (xiii-xiv), 


a" 


INDEX 


Sawma, Rabban — (one of envoys 
sent by Arghiin to Europe in A.D. 
1387-8), 1 

Sayfi. — of "Herat (historian), 174, 


176, 431; — of Bukhárá (poet, 
xv), HS 458 

Sayfu'd-Dín. — of Isfarang (poet, 
xiii-xiv), r154; Sháh — (praised 
by Bushág), 350; Amir — Mah- 
mud (fat er of Amir Khusraw, 
xiii), 108 


Sayyids, heretical — (xiv), 190 


gae dr (xiv), 189,‏ ده ی 
355 1 ,166 
Schefer, M harles —, 89 n.‏ 


Schiltberger, Johann — (xiv-xv), 404 n. 
Schlechta- Wssehrd, 216, 515 
Scotland, Scotch, 43, 103 
ét Sechaiðar, nu eaidare” (Italian 
corruption of Shaykh Haydar, 
4.v.), 416 n. 
d 
Juqs, 73. 74^ ; 91-1, TIT 
Seven fias, $49 and n. 
** Seven Lean Years," 328 n. 
a tà Years’ Campaign " of Tímár, 
Sevinj. 


See Savinj 
Shábarán 
Shabistar, 6 
Shabistarí, Shaykh Mahmúd — 
(mystical poet, xiii-xiv), 146-50, 
300, 484 
Shád Malak (the beloved of Khalil 


Sante + 


Sultan, xv), 381-2 
Shat (sect), 46, f 
sect), 4 ۰ FOr ^ + 
Sådh u Gadá یایب‎ ka 
poem = Hilá و‎ 459 
Snan عم‎ — Qára-Khitá مین‎ 
of Kirmán, A.D. 1301-3), 48; — 


Timúr (descendant of Abágá, xiv), 
60; — (Mogul Emperor, A.D. 
1628-59), 184, 391 

SAdh-ndma (of Firdawsi, xi), 65, 89, 
95, 104, TIL, 316 ۳ 352, 385, 


32, 54 
Sháb suh a Tímár (A.D. 1404- 
41)» 74; 169, 192, 193, 194, 344, 
364, 366, 379, 380-7, 393, 305, 
398, 400, 401, 404, 4201 n., 424, 
415, 417-8, 435, 3 Á 473 
415, 498, 501, 502 b. Abú 
Sa‘id (Ti úrid, xv), . 410 
Sháh سر‎ (Muzaffari, xiv), 163, 
164, 165, 166-7, 169, 172, 186, 


INDEX 


t 418, 423, 417, 430) 444 485, 


„459, 500 
Shirds-ndma (composed in A.D. 1343 
by Shaykh Fakh ru'd-Din), 360-1 
Shirin (the beloved of Khusraw Par- 


wiz), 329, 54 

saree ten (by Shiblí Nu'máni, 
q.v.), 108, 109, 361, 365,273, 292n. 

Shirwán, 374. 401, 416, 417, 449 
488, 95 495. . 

Shírwán-sháh (xiii-xiv), 83, 225 

Shírzád, clan or family of Qazwin, 

Shuji‘, Sháh —. See above under 
Sháh Shujá' | 

Shurür, Battle of — (A.D. 1502), 379, 
417-18 

Shúshtar, 166, 168, 189, 191 

Sibak (poet, xv), 438 

Síhún. See Jagartes 

Silesia, 6 

* Silsilatu dh- Dhakab (the **Chain of 
Gold,” composed by Jami in A.D. 
1485), 510, 516-23 

Silsilatu n- Nasab-i-Safawiyya (a rare 
work on the Genealogy of the 
Safawi kings of Persia), 474, 454 

Simák (the star Arcturus), 113 

Simi (poet and calligraphist, xv), 488, 


. 493 

Simnán, 55, 81, 190 

Simurgh, 316 

Sinai, Mount —, 114 

Sind, 8 

Ces: -néma (Turki translation of 
ہے‎ 04 

Sinjar (place near Mawsil), 82, 399 

Sinope, 205 

Siráju'd-Dín of Dizful, Khwaja — 
government auditor, xiii-xiv), 83 

Sirdt, Bridge of —, 522 

Stratu’n-Nabi (“Biography of the 
Prophet," probably Ibn Hishám's), 
88 and n. 


Sirjan, 169, 190, 192 

Sistan, 80 91, jóa, 175, 177, 181, 

_ 186, 187, 193, 388, 392, 456 

Síwás, 83, 192, 196, 204, 205, 206, 
404, 417 

Siyáh-púsh Kafirs, 193 

Siyaru'l-Mulá£ (** Biographies of the 
Kings"), 8g. The work here in- 
tended is the Siyásat-náma, g.v. 

5 e (by the Nizámu'l-Mulk, 
xi), | 

Siyawush, 317-18 

de Slane, Baron McGuckin —, 64 n., 
462 n. 
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86; — ‘Ali Yazdi (biographer of 
Timur, xv), 159, 181, 183, 189, 
190, 191, 196, 197, 198, 201, 202, 
203, 356, 361, 362-5, 385, 435; 
see also Zafar-nama; — Muzaf- 
far b. Mubárizu'd-Dín) A.D. 1325- 
53), 163; — Rámí (author of the 
Anisu' l-* Ushshág, A.D. 1423), 462 
Sharafiyya College (in Taft of Yazd), 


364 
Shásh (or Chách, the modern Tásh- 
kand), 110, 320 and n. 
Shattu'l-*Arab, 511 and n. 
Shawdhidu’n-Nubuwwa (“ Evidences 
of Prophethood,” composed by 
Jami in A.D. 1480), 512-13 
Shaybani Khan the Uzbek (xv-xvi), 
380, 390, 393, 418-19, 459 
Shaykhí b. Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu'lláh 
(xiii-xiv), 84 
Shaykhi Ná'í (musician, xv-xvi), 505 
Shaykhum Suhayli, Amir — (poet, 
xv), 438, 457 
Shem (Turkish commentator of 
Hafiz), 299 
Shibli. Sultan — b. Shah Shujá“i- 
Muzaffari (xiv), 167, 169; — 
Nu'máni (Indian critic and scholar, 
xix-xx), 108, 261, 265, 267, 269, 
271, 273, 274, 180 n., 289, 291, 
1291 n., 293. 196 
Shihab, Mawlana ‘Ali — of Turshiz 
(poet, xv), 498 | 
Shihábu'd-Din. —  -Nasá'i (bio- 
pher of Jalálu'd-Din Manko- 
irni, xiii), 12; — Suhrawardi 
(Sháf doctor of Baghdád, xiii- 
xiv), 70, 139; Amir — (governor 
of hdád, xiii-xiv), 82; — b. 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu'lláh (xiii- 
xiv), 84; — Ha (satirized 
ec eet xiv), 238; 
Shaykh — Qalandar (satirized 
by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, xiv), 257; 
n — ‘Abdu'llah (or ‘Azi- 
zu' s chwaf, 426, 428. See 
also Háfiz Abrú 
Shi‘a, Shi'ites, 41, 44, 50, 51, 178, 
224, 255, 256, 301, 315, 372, 416, 
418, 441, 456, 458, 464, 475, 498, 
211, 521 n. See also Rafidis 
Shíráz, 15, 16, 30, 33, 38: 39. 84, 86, 
163, 164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 206, 208, 225, 230, 
231, 237: 238, 274 276 n., 377, 
3B1, 282, 283, 303, 311, 344, 355, 
356, 357, 358, 359. 363, 366, 410, 
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Sunqur Báwarchí (governor of Basra, 


xiii-xiv), 81 


Surghátmish ra-Khita’i (ruler of 
"Kirmán xiii), 163 | 


Surúrí (Turkish commentator of 
Hafiz), 299 

et ot 't-Agdlim (geographical work 

Suwarw' f- "n ical wor 
by Abú Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al- 
Balkhi), 99 

Suyurghatmish (son of Sháh-rukh, 
died A.D. 1426-7), 385 n. 

-Suyáti, *Abdu'r- Rahmán Jalálu'd- 
Dín — (historian and polymath, 
xv), 164 n. | 

Stizani (poet and satirist, xii), 257 

Swan and Sonnenschein (publishers), 
532 n. 

Syria, Syrians, 19, 41, 42, 51, 53, 69, 
85, 86, 92, 127, 197, 205. 397 
404, 408, 417, 466, 468 


Syriac language, 12, 31 
Synagogues (destroyed by Gházán in 
Persia about A.D. 1295), 40 


Tabábakán (clan or family of Qaz- 


win), 94 

Tabagátu'l-Atibhbd ('*Lives of the 
Physicians” by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
xiii), 63-4 

Tabarak, Castle of —, 165 

-Tabarí (the historian Muhammad 
Jarir —), 88, 220 n. 

Tabaristan, 221 

Tabas, §5 

Tabriz, 27, 28, 33, 38, 40, 46, 61, 70, 

` 439, 82, 86, 103, 146, 161, 165, 

166, 172, 173, 175, 187, 199, 201, 
208, 230, 317, 320, 321, 328, 329, 
330, 361, 362, 368, 379, 400, 403, 
406, 410, 413, 414, 416, 418, 
473 

Tacitus, 80 | 

Tadwin of -Ráfi“i, 93; — of -Yáfi'í, 
88 


TadhEiratu'l-Awliyá (** Memoirs of 
the Saints," by *Attár, xiii), 88 
Tadhkiratw sh-Shu'ard (‘* Memoirs of 

the Poets," by Dawlatsháh, g.v.), 


434 ۱ 

Taf ul (auguries from Háfiz, etc.), 
311-1 

Taft HET Yazd), 364 

Taftázán (in ابد یچ‎ ). 354 

-Taftázáni. See Sa'du'd-Dín and 
Ahmad b. Sa*du'd-Dín 

Ibn Taghribardi (historian), 58 
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Smith, Vincent A. — (historian of 
Akbar's reign), 393 n. 

Smyrna, 199 

Solivero, of Barcelona (Spanish envoy 
at Gházán's court about A.D. 
1300), 44 

Solomon, 317 n. 

Somnáth, 477 

A 

Ak "lx aa i m tali ۲ cor- 
و‎ of Isfahán, 4.v.), 389, 


410 
Spain, Spaniards, Spanish, ويك‎ 44) 
شی ا رہ‎ af the Library of 
er alogue e ary û 
the King of Onde), 125 and n., 
155 and n. 
Srufismus (by Dr. Tholuck), 147 
Stewart, Major Charges — (translator 
of Mailfüzát-1- Tímüri, 1830), 184 
le Strange, Guy —, 63 n., 70 n., 8o, 
93 n» 99, 100, 155 n., 304, 356 n., 


42 
Strassburg or Strasbourg, 107 n. 
* Subhatu l- Abrár (the ** Rosary of the 
Pious,” by Jami, xv), 516, 528-31 
-Subki (scholar and lecturer at Da- 
. mascus, xiv), 357 ١ 
Subutáy (Mongol general, xili), 25, 


96, 97 

Sudi (Turkish commentator of Hafiz), 
299, 302 

Süflism, Sáfis, 85, 92, 319 n., 417, 
435 

Suhayli. See Anwár-i- رس‎ Shayk- 
hum 


Sulaymán. — Khán (one of the last 
puppet Íl-kháns of Persia, xiv), 
bo Sultan — “ the a cok Y 
Qdmáüní, A.D. 1520 h 396; 
ee — (brother of Sultan Mu- 
hammad I, = in A.D. gah 
, 404; — Fahmi (translator © 
Dawlatsháh's "^ Memoirs of the 
Poets " into Er tee 
Abú ا‎ Dá'úd. anákati 
Sulayman Kuh, r 
Sultan ‘Ali. تام کے‎ brother of 
Isma‘il the Safawi), 416; — 
(calligraphist of Mashhad, xv), 459 
Sultan Veled (or Walad, son of Maw- 
láná Jalálu'd-Dín Rúmí and author 
of the Kabdó-náma, xiii), 152-6 
Sultáni a 5f, 53, 54, 55, 61, 07, 
70, 81, 166, 187, 190, 192, 400, 401 
Sunnis, 50, 178, 238, 256, 301, 315, 
418, 419, 521 


A 
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115, 118, 119, ie 166 n., 167, 
168 n., 224, 231 n., 360; — i-/rán 

(by Zuká'u'l- Mulk, xix), 383n.; — 
t-Jahdn-gushdy (by Alá'u'd-Dín 
“Atá Malik-i-Juwayní, completed 
in A.D. 1260), 10n., 12, 17, 20n., 
21, 65-6, 88, 97 n., 106 n., 153 n.; 
— -Kámil (b Ibnu’ l- Athir, a 
88; — -Khulafá (by Jalálu'd- 

‘Abdu’ r-Rahmán as-Suyütí), 164; 
— i-RasAíd£ (by Mirza Haydar-i- 
Dughlát, xvi), 362, 364 and n., 
391 and n.; — i-7abarí, 88; — 
i- Wassáf (completed about A.D. 
1312), 12, 21 n., 28 n., 29, 31, 33; 
on 42, 48n., 53 n., 67-8, 70, 


Tartq-i-Súfiyán C1 the Sáfis! Way," 
by Jámí, „Xv) 514 

Tarjumdnu LAr | (“the Interpreter 
of the Unseen," Háfiz so called), 


312 

Tarsus, 66, : 

Tartary, 266, 2 

Tartars (properly Tat Tatár, the common 
form on a popular 
oar on e pp. 6-7) 4-10, 

Mongols 
TS, 87 


Táshkand, 110, 262 n., 320, 418 
Tásh-Tímár (executed in A.D. 1327), 


5 
Tauri, 413. See Tabriz 
Ta’tisi (clan or family of Qazwin), 94 
Tawakkul, Darwish — لم سكف‎ 
with Hurtifis, xiv), 368 
Tawdíhát (by O Din Fad- 
o lláh, xiii-xiv), 75-6 
ئ{‎ (Tevqí*i), 203. See Firídün 
ey supra 
Táyábád, 186 
Telur (Dy tribe), 132 
(Byzantine Emperor so called), 


Ai e 218n. 
T E (Tawqí'í), 203. See Firídün 


supra 
Tha hab author of the Qzsasu'/- An- 
اہ‎ Din Fámí, Shaykh — (xiii), 
175 
Tholuck, Dr — 
Thomas Ildaci 2 *fidouchi (Mongol 


envoy to Edward II in A.D. 1307), 


11, 49 
Thompson, W. F. — (translator of 
the Akhlág-i. Jalálí), 444 


Tahir. — Abiwardi (poet, xv), 501; 
— of Faryúmad, 111 

Abú Táhir-K hátúni (Persian poet and 
writer), 65 

Tahmásp, Shah — I (Safawi, 
1524-76), 316 and n., 381 n. مود‎ 


418, 9ھ‎ 
Taj ۶ - Madhkab - i-Süfiyán (by 
Jami, xv), 514 
Tá iyya (poem by ‘Umar ibnu'l- 
Fárid), 1 133 n» 514 


m (of Ibn Miska- 
wayhi), 88 

Tájík, 466, 468 

Tajrid escape rid on — by al- 


Qúshjí, 56ء‎ 

Táju'd- Din. — Awaji eee divine 
contemporary with Uljaytd, xiv), 
50; Sayyid — Wag vp Ashraf 
(xiv), 7071; Sayyid — (connected 
with Hurúfis, xiv), 368; — * Uth- 
mán-i- Marghíni (ancestor of the 
Kurt kings, xii-xiii), 174 

Tajsiyatu l-Amyár. See Ta'ríkh-i- 

3 

Takalú (one of the nine tribes who 
supported Shah Isma‘il in A.D. 
1500), 417 

Takhtákh Ínjú (xiii-xiv), 83 

Takrít, 191 

Taküdar. See Ahmad Taküdar 

Tálib of Tájarm (poet, xv), 438 

Abá Tálib al-Husayní (translator or 
author of the sup autobio- 

graphical works of Tíméür, xvii), 


184 
Tálish b. Amír Hasan (xiv), 170 
Talmíh (allusion), 243 
Tamanná'i (Turkish Hurúfi poet, xiv), 


379 
Tamerlane „ri کی‎ Timir-i- 
Lang, "Lim imür"), see 
Timur T 
سو‎ (clan or family of Qazwin), 


Tanáguri 398 

Taraghay دا‎ i Geh 185 

Taramtáz, Amír — (xiv), 

*Ta‘rifat (‘‘Definitions”). — of 
‘Ubayd-i-Zákéni xiv), 232, 235, 
252-4, 276; -Sayyid-Sharif- 


Taka iem 358 (composed 


m A.D. 1317), 100-3; — می‎ 

sání, 72; see Jami" u't- Tawá- 
rikh; — i-Gusída (composed in 
A.D. 1339), 17, 56, 57n., 87-95, 
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Túqátmish (rival of Tímúr, xiv), 189, 


190, 192, 321, 328-9, 368 (for 
Tú jtámish h the SUA Me oss 
cad Tua tmish) 


Túgjáq Diete of Tashkab, a Mongol 
noble, put to death), 34 

Tüqmáq (conspires against Chúbán in 
A.D. 1319), 52 

Tuqtáy (xiv), 49 ۱ 

Túrán, See also Transoxiana, 
Turkistán 

Türghüdi dynasty, 401 

Turkey, 14, 107, 302, 365, 385, 422, 
449, 452) 4 1,540, 543. See also 
Ottoman Turks 

Turki (or Eastern Turkish) language 
and literature, 32, 93, II1, 184, 
380, 391, a, 395, 437-8, 439: 


_ 452-8, 
ut 5, 262n., 272, 2. 385), 386 ee 
ات بت‎ 458- See also 
ransoxiana 


Turkmáns, 85, 172,173, 192, 379, 399, 
418. See also Áq-qoyünlü and 
Qará-qoyünlü 

Turks (Eastern), 73, 74, 108, 238, 2 
252, 283, 318, 466, 467, 4 

Turk Yurdu (the organ of the Yeni 
Túrin or Pan-Turanian party in 
Turkey), 15 

Turner Macan (editor of the SAdA- 
náma), 89 n. 

Turshíz, r86, 487, 488 

Tús (the modern Mashhad), 111, 186, 

190, 234 

Túsi { » XV), 438 

Túysirkán, 274 

Tisuk-i-Báburí (Persian translation 
of the Bábur-náma, 4.v.), 392 

Tusükdt-i- l'imárí (the so-called **In- 
stitutes of Timúr "), 183-4, 202-3 


‘Ubayd-i-Zakani (poet and satirist, 
XIV), 159, 209, 211, 230-57, 260, 
299, 350, 351, 352, 492 

'Ubaydu'lláh. Khwaja — of Shish 
(xiv, spiritual guide of Kamal of 


Khujand), :ق‎ Khwaja — Ahrar 
(Shaykh of the Naqshbandi order 
of dervishes, xv), 441 
۷ Ugurlimehemet ' (Italian cor xg 
tion of Oghürlà Muhamm 
Újá nh 413 


Uláyti. (Mongol Íl-khán, reigned 
A.D.1305-1 16), 46-515, 52, 55,67,68, 
70, 71,72,73, 76, 83, 163, 170, 171 


n of 


INDEX 


Tibet, Tibetan, 4 

Tibydn (of Awad b. Abi ‘Abdi’llah, 
one of the sources of the Musha- 
tu'l-Oulúð), 99 

Tiflis, 188, 192, 414 

Tigín (typical Turkish suffix to names), 
120, 121 and n. 

7 3 234, 251, 264, 284, 285, 


Tihrán, 300 

Timur (Tur urkishfor **Iron"). mee an 
(Emperor of China, A. D. 1305), 49; 
— -tash (son of Amir Chúbá , put 
to death in Egypt in A.D. 1328), 
54, 56, 59, 170; — (grandso 
Qubilay Khan), 74; — i-Lang 
(“ Tamerlane,” the great Timur, 
b. A.D. 1336, d. 1405), 4; 9, i 
57» 58, 60, 71, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
167-9, 172, iof 178, 179, 180- 
206, 208, 216, 282, 311, 321, 332, 
344: 353-5, 357, 361-8, 371, 374, 
379, 380, 381, 383, 388, 390, 393, 
394. 395, 399, 400, 404, 421, 424, 
#25, 420, 430, 431, 432, 433: 435: 
438, 462, 473, 503 

Tíráh, 175 

TRAN 3 

T Armenian form of Takú- 

s g.v.), 25 n. 

Toqát (or ee 127, 205 

Tornberg, 88 

لو الور Toynbee,‏ 

Transoxiana (A/d ward'a'n-Nahr), 5, 
54, 64, 100, IOI, um 185, 234, 
310, 353 n., 379. 397, 307: 3 
D 418, 419, 428, 453, 461, 468, 
02 


Trebizond, 85, 199, 201, 407, 412 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, 
553 n., 536 n. 


Tügháchár (Mongol general, put to 
death in A.D. 1295), 35. 36, 37, 


39 

Ten (patron of Azraqíi the 
poet 7 

Tugháy dr (xiv), 59 6o , 216 


of later‏ ( و 
Mirza P. Safawi),‏ سجن ts by‏ 
8 ,507 ,460 


* Tuhfatu کی ل‎ by Jámi, 
ed in A. وی‎ pes 


8, 54 

Tümán E ða! Envoy to Edward II 
in A.D. 1307), 11 

Tunis, 54 

Tágát (or Toqát), 127, 205 
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Uzbek Khán (of the Golden Horde, 
A.D. 1335), 57, 59 | 

Uzbeks, 204, 379, 380, 390, 393, 399; 

, #18, 419, 445 

0 Hasan (Aq-qoytinld, also called 

Báyandarí, q.., d. A.D. 1477-8), 

380, 381, 389, 4 ۵۵, 4۵4-14, 42 ۲۰ 
443 


Ván, 188 

Venice, Venetians, 61, 380, 381, 405, 
410, 411, 416, 4290. 

Vergil, 311 

'* Vision of God" (xlyatu'J/dA), 301 n. 

Vüllers, 89 n. 


Abu’l-Wafa, Shaykh — (xiv-xv), 445 
Wafayátu l- A“y us (by Ibn Khallikan, 


64 

Wahl si, 4ہ‎ t of Ag), 303 

Wajihu’d-Din. waja —- Zangi 
(xii), 111; Malin — Nasafi 
(xii), 175; Khwaja — Mas‘id-i- 
Sarbadar (xiv), 211-12 

Wali, Amir — (ruler of Mazandaran, 
xiv), 186 

Abul- کو‎ Ahmad, Tomb of — in 
Herát, 5 

Walt Whitman, 107 

Wang (or Ung or Ong) Khan, rrn. 
See Prester John 

See Bábur-‏ .392 27 ودک 


Wardwal Sa'du'd-Din (author of 
Mársubán- nama, xiii), 356 

Wársáq (one of the nine tribes who 
d e Shah Isma‘il the Safa- 


h 417 
Wásit (in Mesopotamia), 35 
Wásitatu'l - gd 0 e a 
Diwan), 5 15 
Wassdfi-Hadrat the ** Court Pane- 
gyrist," *Abdu'lláh b. Fadlu'lláh 
of Shíráz, ta 41, 67-8, 


87, 414. a'rikh-i- 
Ww 

Water of Life, 291 ۰ 

sir tae Rashídu'd -Dín — (poet, xii), 

war 88 n. 

Whinfield, E. H. > 119 n« 146, 148, 
309, 446 D«, 44 

White, Dr — d. of Arabic at 


Oxford in A.D. 1779), 184 
"* White Garden" (Herát), 501 
“ White Hand” ( Yad-1-Bayda), 267, 
470 and n. 


Ulugh (son of Shah-rukh, mur- 
ered by his son *Abdu'l-Latif in 
A.D. 1449), 192, 364, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 390, 394, 395: 400, 438, 
453, 501-3 
‘Umar. — b. Abi'l-Khattab (the 
cot vii), 250, 255 ; — -i-Khay- 
(the astronomer-poet, xi-xii), 
65, 119, 121, 227, 304, 3350+ 
446n. ; — b. al-Fárid (Egyptian 
mystical poet, xii-xiii), 514, 548 ; 
— i-Sultániyya (connected with 
Huráfis, xiv), 368; — Shaykh, 
Mírzá > Mirinshah (xiv-xv), a, 
381; Unin Hasan (killed 
A.D. ras 411 
Umayyad Caliphs (vii-viii), 9o, 91 
‘Umman, Sea of —, 148, 212, 214 
Ung Khan (the supposed original of 
Prester John), 11, 19 n. 
‘Unsuri (poet, xi), ós, 522 
Urdú a language, 107-8 
‘Urfa, 389, 41 
"Urfi of Shiráz (poet, circd A.D. 1000), 
292 
‘Urmiya, 188 
Urúk Khatin (mother of Uljati 
Khuda-banda), 46 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (author of the 
Í abagátu' ÍA tibtá, or Biographies 
of Physicians, xiii), 64 
 Ushshdg-náma (* Book of Lovers”) 
of ‘lragi, 132; — of ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani, 235, 2 13 
** Ussun Cassano (Italian corruption 
of Uzin Hasan, g.v.), 389, 404 
Ustájlú (one of the nine tribes which 
شی ہیں‎ Sháh Isma'íltheSafawt), 


aay: a pa by Gházán Khán 
(A.D. 1299), 4 
-Utbi (author "n the Za'rikhu'l- 
Vamini, xi), 38 
‘Uthman. — b. ‘Affan (the Caliph, 
vii), 255 ; Amír — of Mawsil (A.D. 
1502), 417. See also ‘Osman 
Utrár, 202 
Uways. Sultán — (Íl-khání of 
Baghdád, ziv) 55, 164 ولا‎ 166+ 
171, 172, 208, 230, 235, 260, 
262-3, ی ی‎ 368 n., 399 ; Sultán 
í d Åg r a 
107, I09 ; E “qo , er 
of Úzún 408 
Ü húr scri : 112 and n 
سای ون‎ t- Tawdrikh (of al-Khazin al- 
Baghdadi), 88 


9 
INDEX 585 
"White Sheep" Turkmáns. See Áq- Yildirim (“the Thunderbolt”) Bé 7 
oyúnlú zid (the Ottoman Sultán Báyazíd I, 
Wickerhauser, 156, 542 reigned A.D. 1389-1402), 173, 196. 
Wilson, C. E. —, 515 See under Bayazid 


Yima (in the Avesta, the Jam or 
Jamshid of the Persian epic), 
290n., 317 n. 

Yiinus Khan (xv), 364 

Viirish-i-Panj-sdla (Tímúr's ‘ Five 
years’ campaign,” A.D. 1392-6), 


3 
Yusuf. — Amiri (poet of Mirza 
Báysunghur, xv), 50t ; — i-Anda- 
kání (musician of Sháh-rukh, xv), 
384, 498; 500; — Badi‘i (poet of 
Báburs time, xv-xvi), 459; — 


Beg (xvii), 318; — i-Damghani 
(connected with Huriifis, ae 
368; — Diyá'u'd-Dín (Jámí's son 


514, 527; — o (minstrel, xiv), 
264; — b. Uzán Hasan (killed 
in A.D. 1472), 411, 417 

* Yúsuf u Zulaykhá (poem by Jami, 
1 in A.D. 1483), 516, 531- 


Yusuf. ^S Sáratu — (súra xii of the 
Qur' án), 325 n. 


Zábulistán, 388 
Zádáni, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 
Zafar-náma. — (of Hamdu'lláh Mus- 
5d of Qazwín, xiv), 87, 95-98, 
— (of Nizám-i-Shámí, cireð 
o 183, 361-2; — (of 
Dín “Alí Yazdi,¢. v.), 
181, 185, 190 n., 191, 193, 361; 


362-5, 438 
من‎ al alik. — (Sultán Bay- 
of Egypt, A.D. 1260-77), 
9; — (Barqtq, A.D. 1382-98), 


Zahir 53 Níshápúr (author of Saljúg- 


ndma), 
Zahir-i-Faryabi (poet, xiii), 118, 261, 
291, 350, 352, 521 
کا‎ a 
wini (geogra xiii), 64, 
94; — (son of the Sažib-Diwán, 
xiii), 28 
Zákán, village of — a“ 
Zakani, clan or fami er Eat 
231n. Seealso‘U bayd-i-Z i 
Zál (son of Sám and father of Rustam 
in the Persian epic), 316 n. 
-Zamakhshari (philologist and com- 
mentator), 256 n., 372 n., 357 
Zand dynasty, 311 


„231 


Winchester, Bishop of — (A.D. 1238), 
Wine-drinking. See Drink 

Wolf, Dr —, 346 

“* Wurchanadin 0 (Le. Burhánü'd- 


Din, 4.v.), 404 n. 
Wüstenfeld, 64 n., 88 n. 


Yádigár Muhammad (xv), 389, so 
-Yáfi'í, Imámu'd-Dín — (xiii), 88; 
Shaykh *Abdu'lláh — (xiv), 356, 


464 
7 —- of ای ای‎ 
xiii ysratu’d-Din — 
Muzaftari (xiv),, 167, 168, 169, 
292; Khwaja — yi-N 
(fav ourite of Miránsháh, put to 
death by Timur about A.D. 1400), 
195 
Vina ( (Arabia Felix), 89, 184 
Yaminu’d-Din. Amir — Tughra’i 
(father of the poet [bn-i- Yamin, 
xiv), 211, 215; Amir — (one of 
Mirza Baysunghur’s poets, xv), 


$01 

Ibn-i-Yamín, Amir Mahmúd — (son 
of the above, d. A.D. 1367-8), 159, 
179, 210, 211-222 

Yanbu‘, 398 

Ya“ qúb (son of Ûzûn Hasan, xv), 413 
and n., رو‎ a 16 

Yaqut. (the historian and geo- 
er, xiii), 6, 12; — al-Musta*- 


(the ebrated calligraphist, 
xiii), 84 
Yarmouth, 6 
Yasá'ál (xiv), 52 
ae (rebellion of —, A-D. 1318), 
Yasir Nikúdari, Si — {killed in 
A.D. 1320), 17 


iP 162, E^ 380 169, E^ 
208, 225, 2 4, 389, its 
T dime 

— Í “the sínfal > (a ہی‎ 


z d 250; — III, son of 


the last of the line, 


Yazid b. Mu'áwiya و فسوی‎ 
Year vwd. 3 the Persians (by E 


Browne), 241 n., 299n. 
Veni TWrám (the “ Pan-Turanian " 
movement), 5 


ان A‏ — سیب 


ےو وت ہی a‏ 
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chant, friend of Háfiz, xiv), 285; 
Shaykh — of Khwáf (xiv), 321 
Zeno, Caterino — (Venetian traveller, 

xv), 380, 405, 411, 412, 416 n. 
Zij(Astronomicaltables). —i-Ilkhání 
by Nasíru'd- Dín of Ts (xiii), 502 : 
— tjadíd-i-Sultánt (by Ulugh 
Beg, xv), 386, 502 
Zirih, 186 
Zirbad, 398 
Zoroastrians, 342n., 494. See also 
Gabr, Guebre, Magians 
Zubdatu't- Tawáríkh. — of Jamá- 
lu'd-Dín Abu'l-Qásím of 
88; — of Hafiz Abrá, 424-6, 430 
Zubayri, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 
Zuhra (in the allegory of mán and 
Absál), 523 ۰ 1 
Lukd wv l-Mutk (agthor of the Ta'rikh- 
i- /rán, xix), 383 
(zonarium or sacred girdle), 
341 n. 


Zanján, 37. 45, 87, 97 ۰ 5 
-Zanjani (grammaria 


n), 354 
Zanzibar, 3 
Zarkúb, Shaykh — of Shiraz, 360 
Záwa, 179, 211 
Abú Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al-Balkhi 
(author of the Suwaru’/-Agdlim), 


99 A 
Zaynál b. Uzán Hasan (killed in 
battle in A.D. 1472 or 1474), 411, 


412 
Zaynu'l-“Abidín b. Shah Shuja‘-i- 
Muzaffari AD. seco) 167-9, 


188, oe 101, 2 
Zaynu'd-Dín. — ‘Ali b. Sá'id 
(preacher and rhapsodist, xiii), 
34; Muhammad (brother of Ham- 
du'lláh Mustawfi of , xiv), 
87 ; — *Alí(brotherof Mubárizu'd- 
Din Muhammad, xiii), 163; — 
Abii Bakr-i-Tayabadi (saint, xiv), 
186, 281; — of Hamadan (mer- 
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